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LETTER  OF  SUBMITTAL. 


Commission  on  Vocational  Education, 

Wa8hin{fton,  D,  C,  June  1,  1914. 

To  {he  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives 

of  the  Sixty-third  Congress: 

The  undersigned  commission,  created  by  act  of  Congress  approved 
January  20,  1914,  ''to  consider  the  subject  of  national  aid  for  voca- 
tional education,  and  to  report  their  findings  and  recommendationg 
not  later  than  June  first,  nineteen  hundred  and  fourteen,"  respect- 
fully beg  leave  to  submit  the  following  report. 

Hoke  Smith,  Chairman.  Florence  M.  Marshall. 

C.  S.  Page.  Agnes  Nestor. 

Dudley  M.  Hughes.  C.  A.  Prosser. 

S.  D.  Fess.  Charles  H.  Winslow. 

John  A.  Lapp. 


REPORT  OF  THE  COMMISSION  ON  NATIONAL  AD)  TO 

VOCATIONAL  EDUQTION^ 


FOREWORD  AND  SUMMARY. 


FOREWORD. 

Creation  op  the  Commission. -^The  Commission  on  National  Aid 
to  Vocational  Education  was  created  bv  act  of  Congress  approved 
January  20,  1914,  authorizing  the  President  of  the  United  States  to 
appoint  a  commission  of  nine  members  '*to  consider  the  subject  of 
national  aid  for  vocational  education  and  report  their  findings  and 
recommendations  not  later  than  June  1  next/'' 

Pursuant  to  this  act  the  President  of  the  United  States  appointed 
the  following  persons  to  serve  as  members  of  the  commission : 


Senator  Hoke  Smith,  Georgia. 

Senator  Carroll  S.  Page,  Vermont. 

Representative  D.  M.  Hughes,  Georgia. 

Representative  S.  D.  Fess,  Ohio. 

John  A.  Lapp,  director  Indiana  Bureau 
o!  Legislative  Information,  Indianap- 
olis, Ind.;  secretary  of  Indiana  Com- 
mission on  Industrial  Agricultural  Ed- 
ucation, I9I2. 

Miss  Florence  M.  Marshall,  director  Man- 
hattan Trade  School,  New  York  City; 
member  of  Massachusetts  Factory  In- 
spection Commission,  1910. 


Miss  Agnes  Nestor, '  president  Intema- 
tionalGlove  Workers*  Union,  Chicago. 
111.;  member  Committee  on  Industrial 
Education,  American  Federation  of 
Labor. 

Charles  A.  Prosser,  secretary  National  So- 
ciety for  the  Promotion  of  Industrial 
Education,  New  York  City. 

Charles  H.  Winslow,  special  agent,  Bu- 
reau of  Labor  Statistics,  Washington, 
D.  C;  member  of  Massachusetts  Com- 
mission on  Industrial  Education,  1906- 
1909. 


Organization  of  the  Commission. — The  commission  organized 
April  2,  1914,  by  electing  Hon.  Hoke  Smith,  Senator  from  Georgia, 
as  chairman.  Mr.  Ernest  A.  Wreidt,  director  of  the  Public  Educa- 
tion Association,  New  York  City,*  was  appointed  secretary  April  17, 
1914.  An  office  and  statistical  staff  of  45  persons  was  engaged  to 
assist  in  the  work. 

T^E  Short  Time  Available  made  necessary  continuous  sessions  of 
the  full  commission  practically  every  morning,  and  the  organization 

>  Following  is  public  resolution  No.  16, 63d  Cong.  (S.  J.  Res.  5),  providing  for  the  appointment  of  the 
commission: 

**Re»olv€d  by  (he  Senate  and  Houu  of  RtpreeenUUivet  of  the  United  Statea  of  America  in  Congress  asssm- 
bled.  That  the  President  of  the  United  States  is  hereby  authorized  to  appoint  a  commission,  consisting 
of  nine,  whose  duty  it  will  be  to  consider  the  subject  of  national  aid  for  vocational  education  and  report 
their  findings  and  recommendations  not  later  than  June  first  next. 

"2.  That  the  members  of  said  commission  shall  be  paid  their  actual  traveling  expenses  and  subsist- 
ence while  engaged  upon  the  work  of  the  said  commission. 

'^3.  That  said  commission  shall  have  authority  to  employ  a  secretary  and  to  make  such  investigations 
into  local  conditions  of  the  respective  States  as  they  deem  necessary,  the  entire  expense  of  the  commission 
not  to  exceed  the  sum  of  $15,000. 

**A.  That  the  sum  of  $16,000,  or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be  necessary,  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby  appro- 
priated out  of  any  money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated  to  meet  the  expenses  of  the  said 
commission." 

3  One  of  the  authors  of  Report  on  Vocational  Training  in  Chicago  and  Other  Cities.  City  Club  of 
Chicago,  1912. 
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of  a  subcommittee  of  the  five  noncongressional  members  wJio  Ccvme 
to  Washington  from  their  regular  duties  elsewhere  to  give  their 
entire  time  to  the  work.  The  subcommittee  was  in  session  prac- 
tically every  afternoon,  and  frequently  at  night.  Whenever  their 
duties  permitted,  the  congressional  members  of  the  commission 
attended  these  afternoon  sessions. 

The  Personnel  'of  the  Commission  was  such  as  to  permit  of  the 
rapid  work  necessary  in  the  preparation  of  the  report  by  the  first  of 
June.  The  congressional  members  of  the  commission  brought  to 
the  work  an  interest  in  the  problem,  a  knowledge  of  the  previous 
discussions  and  legislation  by  Congress  on  the  subject  of  vocational 
education,  an  understanding  of  tne  needs  of  the  sections  of  the 
country  which  they  represented,  and  a  varying  experience  with 
ajgriculture,  industry,  commerce,  and  education.  The  noncongres- 
sional members  brought  the  personal  experience  acquired  in  labor 
and  industry,  in  the  making  of  investigations,  in  the  drafting  of  leg- 
islation, and  in  the  admmistration  of  vocational  schools:  and  a 
professional  knowledge  of  the  literature,  the  experiments  iiitherto 
made,  and  the  n^eds  and  problems  of  vocational  education. 

The  Scope  of  the  Work, — ^Under  the  resolution  creating  it  the 
commission  decided  at  the  outset  to  address  itself  to  the  following 
questions: 

1.  To  what  extent  is  there  a  need  for  vocational  education  in  the 
United  States  ? 

2.  Is  there  a  need  for  national  grants  slimulating  the  States  to 
give  vocational  education  } 

3.  Wliat  kinds  or  forms  of  vocational  education  should  be  stmu- 
lated  by  national  grants  ? 

4.  How  far  can  the  Federal  Government  aid  through  expert 
knowledge  vocational  education  in  the  various  States  ? 

5.  To  what  extent  should  the  Federal  Government  aid  the  States 
through  national  grants  for  vocational  education  ? 

6.  Under  what  conditions  should  grants  to  the  States  for  vocational 
education  be  made  ? 

The  Two  Large  Issues  raised  by  the  above  questions  with  which 
the  commission  must  deal  are: 

1.  National  grants  to  Federal  agencies. — How  can  the  need,  if  any, 
best  be  met,  of  national  ^ants  for  Federal  agencies  to  enable  them  to 
assist  the  States  through  information  and  advice  relating  to  voca- 
tional education  7 

2.  National  grants  to  the  States. — ^How  can  the  need,  if  any,  of 
national  grants  to  the  States  for  vocational  education  be  met  ? 

Assistance  Through  Federal  Agencies. — ^The  possibilitv  of  na- 
tional help  to  vocational  education  through  the  activities  of  Federal 
agencies  was  gone  into  verv  thoroughly  in  hearings  and  conferences 
with  the  representatives  oi  the  various  departments  and  bureaus  of 
the  United  States  Government.^ 

In  general  the  commission  sought  to  learn  from  each  of  these 
depjo'tments  what  it  had  been  doing  through  investigations  and 
reports  to  aid  vocational  education  in  the  country,  what  calls  for 
information  it  was  able  to  meet  with  present  facilities,  what,  in 
its  opinion,  it  could  do  and  ought  to  do  to  help  the  States  with  their 

1  See  Oh.  IV.  p.  55,a  nd  Appendix  li.  pp.  181  to  200.    For  the  fall  aocount  of  the  heulngs  and  oonferenoes 
see  Hearings  before  Coounlsslon  on  NstUHial  Aid  to  Voofttional  Sduoatlon,  Vol.  2  of  this  report,  pp.  7-122. 
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problems,  and  what  further  appropriations  would  be  necessary  to 
equip  it  lor  this  enlarged  field  of  service.  The  commission  was  par- 
ticularly anxious  to  get  the  opinion  of  these  departments  as  to  tneir 
respective  place  and  relationship  to  each  other,  in  making  studies, 
ana  in  furnishing  information  for  use  in  vocational  education  by  the 
States;  the  extent  to  which  helpful  cooperation  between  the  bureaus 
had  already  been  established;  and  the  best  method  by  which  the 
different  bureaus  could  work  together  more  intimately  in  the  future. 
The  response  of  the  various  departments  to  the  efforts  of  the  com- 
mission to  get  the  fullest  infonnation  and  opinion  on  the  above  ques- 
tions has  made  possible  in  this  report  a  very  careful  discussion  and 
recommendation  as  to  the  use  of  national  ^ants  for  vocational  educa- 
tion through  the  service  of  Federal  agencies  in  helpful  fines  of  inves- 
tigations and  publications.^  The  commission  wisnes  to  express  its 
hearty  appreciation  to  the  Federal  departments  and  bureaus  for  their 
cordial  assistance. 

The  Question  of  National  Grants  to  the  States  for  voca- 
tional education  occupied  the  largest  part  of  the  time  and  attention 
of  ihe  coinmission.  Its  study  of  this  matter  has  in  general  covered 
the  following  sources  of  information: 

1 .  Questionnaires '  to  State,  city,  and  county  superintendents  of 
public  instruction  and  to  national  organizations  of  labor  and  repre- 
sentative exnplo}rers» 

2.  Public  hearings.*  The  brief  time  available  made  it  necessary  to 
confine  these  to  one  week,  and  to  national  organizations  interested  in 
the  subject.  Representatives  of  these  national  organizations  received 
in  advance  of  the  hearixigs  a  list  of  questions  upon  which  the  com- 
mission desired  information.     All  hearings  were  neld  in  Washington. 

3.  Bibliography  *  of  publications  discussing  the  need  and  remedies 
for  the  need  or  practical  education  and  the  advisability  of  national 
grants. 

The  commission  desires  to  express  its  hearty  appreciation  of  the 
ready  response  to  the  appeals  for  information  and  advice  through 
pubtic  hearings  and^  questioimaires.  The  complete  and  prompt 
replies  to  questionnaires  from  organizations  representing  employers 
and  labor,  and  from  State,  city,  and  county  superintendents  oi  public 
instruction,  rive  evidence  of  tne  nation-wide  interest  in  the  subject  of 
vocational  education. 

The  specific  findings  of  the  commission  and  its  recommendations  for 
legislation  are  given  oelow.  The  discussions  supporting  these  recom- 
mendations wiu  be  foimd  in  the  pages  which  follow,  while  the  data 
on  which  the  discussion  and  recommendations  are  based  are  presented 
mainly  in  the  appendixes. 

>  See  Ch.  TV,  p.  65,  and  Appendix  li,  p.  181. 

>  QnesUonnalres  vere  sent  to  the  foUowlng: 

1.  To  tlia  State  soperfntendent  or  other  ohlef  offloer  of  eduoation  In  each  of  the  48  States.  (See  Appendix 
K,  p.  122.)  ^'^ 

2.  To  five  county  superintendents  of  schools  or  other  chief  educational  officials  In  representative  aerl- 
cultural  districts  In  each  of  the  48  States.  These  five  officials  were,  on  request  of  the  commission,  selected 
by  the  State  superintendents  of  public  Instruction.    (See  Appendix  K,  p.  180.) 

3.  To  599  superintendents  of  schools  in  cities  or  towns  of  more  than  10,000  inhabitants.  (See  Appendix 
K,p.  126.) 

4.  To  104  national  organisatJons  of  labor.    (See  Appendix  K.  p.  140.) 

6.  To  70  representative  employers,  5  of  whom  were  selected  by  each  of  14  associations  of  manufaoturozs. 
representing  scxme  of  the  skilled,  semiskilled,  and  unskilled  industries.    (See  Appendix  K,p.  137. ) 

"  A  full  report  of  the  hearings,  with  a  list  of  persons  appearing.  Is  given  in  the  Hearings  Before  the  Com> 
mission  on  National  Aid  to  Vocational  Educatton,  Vol.  2  of  th£  report. 

«BeeAppflgQdixJ,p.ll8. 
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SUMMARY. 

FINDINGS. 


) 


The  Need  of  Vocational  Education. — WMio  many  differont 
kinds  and  grades  of  vocational  education  will  always  be  required, 
the  kind  most  urgently  demanded  at  the  present  time  is  that  which 
will  prepare  workers  for  the  more  common  occupations  in  which  the 
great  mass  of  our  people  find  useful  employment. 

There  is  a  great  and  crying  need  of  providing  vocational  educa- 
tion of  this  character  for  every  part  of  the  United  States — to  conserve 
and  develop  our  resources;  to  promote  a  more  productive  and  pros- 
perous agriculture;  to  prevent  the  waste  of  human  labor;  to  supple- 
ment apprenticeship;  to  increase  the  wage-earning  power  of  our  pro- 
ductive workers;  to  meet  the  increasing  demand  for  trained  workmen; 
to  offset  the  increased  cost  of  living.  Vocational  education  is  there- 
fore needed  as  a  wise  business  investment  for  this  Nation,  because 
our  national  prosperity  and  happiness  are  at  stake  and  our  position 
in  the  markets  of  the  world  can  not  otherwise  be  maintained. 

The  social  and  educational  need  for  vocational  training  is  equally 
urgent.  Widespread  vocational  training  will  democratize  the  edu- 
cation of  the  country :  (1)  By  recognizing  different  tastes  and  abilities 
and  by  giving  an  equal  opportunity  to  all  to  prepare  for  their  life 
work;  (2)  by  extending  education  through  part-time  and  evening 
instruction  to  those  who  are  at  work  in  the  shop  or  on  the  farm. 
Vocational  training  will  indirectly  but  positivelj  affect  the  aims  and 
methods  of  gener^  education:  (1)  By  developing  a  better  teaching 
process  through  which  the  children  who  do  not  respond  to  book 
instruction  alone  may  be  reached  and  educated  through  learning  by 
doing;  (2)  bv  introducing  into  our  educational  system  the  aim  of 
utility,  to  take  its  place  in  dignity  by  the  side  of  culture  and  to  con- 
nect education  with  life  by  making  it  purposeful  and  useful.  Indus- 
trial and  social  unrest  is  due  in  large  measure  to  a  lack  of  a  system  of 
practical  education  fitting  workers  for  their  callings.  Higher  stand- 
ards of  Hving  are  a" direct  result  of  the  better  education  wnich  makes 
workers  more  efficient,  thus  increasing  their  wage-earning  capacity. 

An  overwhelming  public  sentiment  shows  the  need  for  vocationa 
education  in  this  countiy.''  The  testimony  in  this  behalf  comes  froml 
every  class  of  citizenship,  from  the  educator,  the  manufacturer,  the 
trades-unionist,  the  business  man,  the  social  worker,  and  the  philan- 
thropist. Every  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction  declared 
that  its  rapid  extension  was  required  for  many  different  reasons  in 
his  State  and  great  national  educational,  civic,  industrial,  and  com- 
mercial organizations,  representing  more  than  12,000,000  people,  have 
repeatedly  gone  on  record  as  believing  that  a  system  oi  vocational 
education  was  absolutely  necessary  to  the  future  welfare  of  the  nation. 

TiiE  Need  op  National  Grants  to  the  States  for  Vocational 
Education. — While  recognizing  that  training  for  aU  the  different 
vocations  is  important  and  desirable,  agricultural  and  trade  and  in- 
dustrial education  are  most  in  need  of  national  encouragement  at 
the  present  time.  The  best  way  to  aid  the  States  in  giving  thase 
kinds  of  vocational  training  is  through  grants  for  the  preparation 
of  efficient  teachers  and  grants  for  the  part  payment  of  their  salaries. 

National  grants  are  required  for  the  salaries  and  the  training  of 
vocational  teachers:  (J)  To  help  to  solve  a  problem  too  large  to  be 
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worked  out  extensively  and  permanently  save  by  the  whole  nation; 
(2)  to  help  the  States,  with  their  widely  varving  resources,  to  carry 
the  cost  of  giving  vocational  education  and  thereby  to  make  this 
education  possible  in  those  States  and  locaUties  already  burdened 
with  the  task  of  meeting  the  requirements  of  general  education;  (3) 
to  equalize  among  the  States  the  large  and  unequal  task  of  preparing 
workers  whose  tendency  to  move  from  State  to  State  is  malang  train- 
ing for  a  life  work  a  national  as  well  as  a  State  duty;  (4)  to  give  in- 
terest and  prestige  in  the  States  to  the  work  of  preparing  our  youth 
for  useful  and  productive  service. 

National  grants  for  agricultural,  and  trade  and  industrial  educa- 
tion are  justified:  (1)  By  the  urgency  of  the  demand  for  the  effective 
training  of  our  workers,  which  the  States  can  not  meet  in  time  without 
Federal  encouragement  and  aid;  (2)  by  the  interstate  and  national 
character  of  the  problem,  due  to  its  nation-wide^  interest  and  impor- 
tance; (3)  by  abundant  precedent,  in  appropriations  by  Congress 
throughout  our  entire  history,  for  educational  purposes,  and  in  coop- 
eration between  the  Federal  Government  and  the  States,  where  team 
Elay  was  necessary  to  handling  matters  that  could  not  be  as  well 
andled  by  the  States  alone;  (4;  by  the  successful  results  to  the  Na- 
tion as  weu  as  to  the  States  of  previous  grants  for  educational  purposes. 

After  six  years  of  consideration  of  the  question  by  Congress  and 
the  country  an  overwhelming  public  sentiment  favors  national  grants. 
The  favorable  opinions  given  at  the  hearings  and  in  answer  to  ques- 
tions sent  out  by  the  commission  to  educators,  employers  and  em- 
ployees, and  educational,  civic,  industrial,  agricultural,  and  commer- 
cial organizations  national  in  their  scope,  were  practically  unanimous. 

The  Need  of  National  Appropriations  for  Studies,  Investi- 
gations, AND  Reports. — The  States  are  facing  many  new  and  diffi- 
cult questions  in  connection  with  the  efforts  to  develop  agricultural, 
trade  and  industrial,  commercial,  and  home  economics  education. 
One  of  the  most  valuable  ways  in  which  the  National  Government 
could  aid  the  States  in  this  work  would  be  by  national  grants  ex- 
pended through  Federal  agencies  for  studies,  investigations,  and  re- 
ports furthering  the  efforts  of  the  States  to  place  the  work  of  their 
vocational  schools  on  a  scientific  and  business-Eke  basis.  As  a  Nation 
we  are  singularly  lacking  in  this  kind  of  information.  European 
countries  have  gained  much  advantage  over  us  because  they  are  al- 
ready in  possession  of  this  knowledge. 

This  help  can  best  be  secured  from  the  Government.  We  can  not 
rely  upon  individuals  or  national  organizations  to  gather  it.  The 
States  can  not  well  deal  individually  with  the  matter.  The  work  must 
be  done  by  the  National  Government  to  secure  the  best  results.  If 
the  Government  makes  grants  to  be  expended  in  cooperation  with  the 
States  for  the  benefit  of  any  kind  of  vocational  education,  every  con- 
sideration requires  that  the  moneys  expended  in  the  venture  should 
be  accompanied  with  all  the  helpful  knowledge  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment nas  gleaned  or  can  glean  from  its  studias. 

While  excellent  work  has  been  done  by  the  different  Federal 
agencies  in  furnishing  information  and  advice  to  the  countrv  for 
vocational  education,  the  service  has  been  very  greatly  hampered  by  a 
lack  of  funds.  There  has  to  some  extent  been  a  lack  of  close,  intimate 
cooperation  between  the  different  departments  and  bureaus  in  gather- 
ing and  using  the  material.  There  seems  to  be  more  or  less  overlap- 
ping and  duplication  of  effort,  not  conducive  to  the  best  results. 
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Not  only  are  additional  funds  needed  for  tihe  purpose  <^  giving  to 
the  States  the  country-wide  sources  of  information  for  yocational 
education  in  the  most  effective  manner,  but  some  of  the  Government 
dq)artments  should  be  organized  in  some  way  into  a  clearing  house 
for  the  purpose  of  dealing  collectively  with  tne  task,  so  as  to  have  a 
clear  imderstanding  of  the  respective  place  and  function  of  each  de- 
partment and  bureau  and  the  ways  by  which  they  can  best  cooper- 
ate in  making  thesr  material  of  the  greatest  benefit  to  the  States. 

RECOMMENDATIONa 
1.  Sct^e  of  thm  wrantm 

1.  That  national  grants  be  given  to  the  States  for  the  pmpose  of 
stimulating  vocational  education  in  agriculture  and  in  the  traaes  and 
industries. 

2.  That  grants  be  given  in  two  forms: 

a.  For  the  training  of  teachers^  of  agricultural,  trade  and 
industrial,  and  nome  economics  subjects. 

h.  For  the  paying  of  part  of  the  salaries  of  teachers,  super- 
visors, and  directors  of  agricultural  subjects  ana  of 
teachers  of  trade  and  indust^al  subjects. 

3.  That  appropriations  be  made  to  a  Federal  board  for  making 
studies  and  mvestigations  which  shall  be  ot  use  in  vocational  schools. 

//.  Awnoumt oithm granim, 

1.  For  the  salaries  of  teachers,  supervisors,  and  directors  of  agri- 
cultural subjects — that  there  be  appropriated  to  the  States  the  sum  of 
$500,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1916-16;  this  amount  to  be  increased  at 
the  rate  of  $250,000  a  year  until  a  total  of  $2,000,000  is  reached  in  the 
fiscal  year  1921-22,  and  thereafter  the  annual  increase  to  be  at  the 
rate  of  $500,000  a  year  xmtil  a  total  maximum  appropriation  of 
$3,000,000  is  reached  in  1923-24. 

2.  For  the  salaries  of  teachers  of  trade  and  industrial  subjects — that 
there  be  appropriated  to  the  States  the  sum  of  $500,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  1915-16 ;  this  annual  amount  bein^  increased  for  each  subsequent 
year  in  the  same  manner  as  the  grants  for  the  teachers  of  agricultural 
subjects,  until  the  same  maximum  of  $3,000,000  is  reached  in  1923-24. 

3.  For  the  training  of  teachers  of  agricultural,  tt*ade  and  industrial, 
and  home  economics  subjects — ^that  there  be  appropriated  to  the 
States  the  sum  of  $500,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1915-16;  $700,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  1916-17;  $900,000  for  the  fecal  year  1917-18;  $1,000,- 
000  for  the  fecal  year  1918-19,  and  annually  thereafter. 

4.  For  the  work  of  the  Federal  Bureau  for  Vocational  Education — 
that  there  be  appropriated  $200,000  annually,  this  money  to  be  used 
in  administering  the  grants  to  tne  States  and  in  furnishing  informa- 
tion and  advice  to  the  States  for  use  in  vocational  schools  and  classes. 

The  maximum  in  each  case  above  is  continued  annually  thereafter. 

nt.  Kinda  of  mehooU  mUUd  ftt  gruni», 

1.  That  the  schools  aided  in  part  by  the  National  Goverimient 
should  be  schools  supported  and  controlled  by  the  public. 

2.  That  the  education  given  in  these  schools  should  be  of  less  than 
college  grade. 
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3.  That  they  should  be  designed  to  prepaie  boys  and  girls  over  14 
years  of  age  for  useful  or  profiSible  employment  in  agriculture  and  in 
the  trades  and  industries. 

4.  That  the  schools  should  be  of  three  types  in  order  to  meet  a 

variety  of  needs:  .        T  .  .  ■ 

a.  All-day  schools  in  which  practically  half  of  the  time  should 
be  given  to  actual  practice  for  a  vocation  on  a  useful  or 
productive  basis. 
6.  Part-time  schools  for  young  workers  over  14  years  of  age, 
which  should  extend  either  their  vocational  Knowledge  or 
give  preparation  for  entrance  to  a  vocation  or  extend  the 
general  civic  or  vocational  intelligence  of  the  pupils. 
6.  Evening  schools  to  extend  the  vocational  knowledge  for 
mature  workers  over  16  years  of  age. 

iV.  AdminUtrmtion, 

1.  That  the  States,  in  order  to  receive  national  grants  for  vocar 
tional  education,  designate  or  create  State  boards,  tbrough  whom  the 
National  Government  would  deal;  the  determination  of  such  boards 
to  be  left  entirely  to  the  States. 

2.  That  a  Federal  board  be  created,  consisting  of  the  Postmaster 
General,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  and  the  Secretary  of  iLabor,  with  the 
Commissioner  of  Education  as  its  executive  officer,  to  administer  the 
funds  and  to  cooperate  with  the  States  in  promoting  vocational 
^education. 

I  F.  ConditlonM. 

1.  That  the  Federal  statute  providing  for  national  grants  to  the 
States  for  vocational  education  set  up  conditions  safeguarding  the 
proper  expenditure  of  the  money  for  the  purposes  design^  and  insur- 
mg  a  mimmum  degree  of  efficiency  in  the  work. 

2.  That  the  States,  through  their  legislative  authorities,  formally 
accept  the  conditions  of  the  Federal  statute  providing  national  grants. 

3.  That  the  States  provide  for  the  proper  custody  and  disbursement 
of  the  Federal  grants  allotted  to  them. 

4.  That  the  State  board,  with  the  approval  of  the  Federal  Board  for 
Vocational  fklucation,  formulate  plans  for  the  administration  of  the 
grants  in  conformity  with  the  provisions  of  the  Federal  statute,  and 
establish  minimum  requirements  for  the  State  as  to  the  qualification 
of  teachers  and  the  equipment  of  schools. 

5.  That  for  each  dollar  paid  from  Federal  grants  allotted  to  any 
State  for  the  salaries  of  vocational  teachers,  or  for  the  training  of 
vocational  teachers,  the  State  or  local  community,  or  both,  snail 
expend  an  equal  amount  for  the  same  purpose,  and  shall  in  addition 
meet  all  other  costs  of  plant,  equipment,  and  maintenance,  including 
the  salaries  of  all  teachers  necessary  to  complete  well-roimaed  courses 
of  instruction. 

6.  That  the  State  receive  its  allotment  annually  so  lon^  as  it  uses 
the  funds  allotted  to  it  in  conformity  with  the  purposes  and  provisions 
of  the  Federal  statute.  Payment  on  allotments  shall  be  made 
quarterly. 


CHAPTER  I. 

THE  NEED  FOR  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION. 

INTRODUCTION. 

The  commission  recognizes  at  the  outset  that  the  term  "voca- 
tional education"  is  employed  in  current  discussion  to  describe  a 
wide  variety  of  schools  and  training.  For  the  purpose  of  this  report, 
however,  its  use  will  be  confined  to  that  kind  of  practical  education 
which  the  commission  feels  has  been  largely  neglected  up  to  the 
present  time,  and  which  most  urgently  needs  encouragement,  namely, 
that  which  prepares  boys  and  gu-ls  for  useful  employment.  In  thus 
limiting  the  use  of  the  term  in  its  own  work,  tne  commission  dis- 
claims all  intention  of  attempting  to  define  the  scope  of  vocational 
education  as  a  whole,  or  of  restricting  its  meaning  for  ordinary  usage. 
It  is  clearly  recognized  not  only  that  a  stronger  vocational  element 
is  needed  in  general  education,  but  that  no  vocational  school  is 
worthy  the  name  which  fails  to  give  a  considerable  amount  of  general 
education  along  with  special  preparation  for  a  vocation.  The  pur- 
pose of  restrictmg  the  term  in  this  r^-port  is  entirely  that  of  securing 
clearness  in  the  presentation  of  the  findings  and  recommendations 
of  the  commission. 

For  the  reasons  hereinafter  given,  the  commission  is  strongly  of 
the  opinion  that  the  kind  of  vocational  education  which  is  most 
needed  at  the  present  time  is  that  which  is  designed  to  prepare 
workers  for  the  more  common  occupations  in  which  the  great  mass 
of  our  people  find  useful  emplovment.  Vocational  training,  to  bo  most 
effective  and  thoroughgoing,  should  be  restricted  to  persons  over  14 
years  of  age  who  have  laid  the  foundation  of  a  general  education  in 
the  elementary  school.  Because  of  the  kind  of  workers  to  be  reached 
and  the  character  of  instruction  to  bo  given,  this  vocational  educa- 
tion should  be  of  less  than  college  grade.  The  States,  aided  in  part 
by  the  National  Government,  have  already  given  substantial  en- 
couragement to  and  offered  fairly  adequate  opportunities  for  train- 
ing in  the  professions,  in  the  arts  and  sciences,  and  for  leadership  in 
commercial  and  industrial  activities.  What  we  need  now  is  practical* 
education  of  secondary  grade  to  reach  the  great  body  of  our  workers.  / 

Wherever  the  term  'Vocational  education"  is  used  in  this  report, 
it  will  mean,  unless  otherwise  explained,  that  form  of  education  whose 
controlling  purpose  is  to  give  training  of  a  secondary  grade  to  persons 
over  14  years  oi  age  for  increased  efficiency  in  useful  employment  in 
the  trades  and  industries,  in  agriculture,  in  commerce  and  commercial 
pursuits,  and  in  calhngs  based  upon  a  knowledge  of  home  economics. 
The  occupations  included  under  these  are  almost  endless  in  number 
and  variety.  As  illustrative  of  their  general  character,  a  few  of  the 
common  pursuits  may  be  noted: 

In  the  trades  and  industries:  The  work  of  the  carpenter,  the  mason,  the  baker,  the 
Btoneciitter,  the  electrician,  the  phimber,  the  machinist,  the  toohnaker,  the  engineer, 
the  miner,  the  painter,  the  typesetter,  the  linotype  operator,  the  shoe  cutter  ana 
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laster,  the  tailor,  the  garment  maker,  the  straw-hat  maker,  the  weaver,  the  glove 
maker. 

In  agriculture:  The  work  of  &;eneral  farming,  orcharding,  dairying,  poultry  raising, 
truck  gardening,  horticulture^  bee  culture,  aud  stock  raising. 

In  commerce  and  commercial  purauits:  The  work  of  the  bookkeeper,  the  clerk,  the 
stenographer,  the  typist,  the  auaitor,  and  the  accountant. 

In  nome  economics:  The  work  of  the  dietician,  cook  and  housemaid,  iitstitution 
manager,  and  household  decorator. 

SIZE  OF  THE  PROBLEM. 

The  immediate  need  of  providing  vocational  education  for  this 
country  is  well  illustrated  by  the  size  of  the  problem  before  us. 

According  to  the  census  of  1910,  there  were  12,659,203  persons  in 
the  United  States^  both  male  and  female,  engaged  in  agriculture. 
While  it  is  impossible  to  secure  accurate  figures,  it  is  probable  that 
less  than  1  per  cent  of  these  have  had  adequate  preparation  for  farm- 
ing. This  means  that  there  are  over  12,000,000  people  engaged  in 
agriculture  in  this  coimtry-who  are  not  trained  to  deal  with  the  soil 
in  such  a  way  as  to  make  it  produce,  through  scientific  methods,  what 
it  should  yield  in  order  to  sustain  the  present  and  future  life  of  this 
Nation. 

Engaged  in  manufacturing  and  mechanical  pursuits  and  allied 
industries  there  were  14,261,376.  It  is  equally  correct  to  say  that 
not  one  out  of  every  hundred  of  these  workers  have  had,  or  are  having 
at  the  present  time,  any  adequate  chance  to  secure  training. 

The  American  people  have  hardly  begun  the  work  of  providing  for 
the  practical  education  of  these  millions  of  our  wageworkers.  In 
this  whole  country  there  are  fewer  trade  schools  than  are  to  be  found 
in  the  little  German  kingdom  of  Bavaria,  with  a  population  not 
much  greater  than  that  of  New  York  Citj.  There  are  more  workers 
being  trained  at  public  expense  in  the  city  of  Munich  alone  than  in 
all  the  larger  cities  of  the  United  States,  representing  a  population  of 
more  than  12,000,000.  It  is  substantially  true  that  practically  every 
German  citizen  who  could  profit  bv  it  may  receive  vocational  training 
for  his  life  work  in  the  schools  and  classes  supported  out  of  the  public 
treasury.  Since  commercial  prosperity  depends  largely  upon  the 
skill  and  well-being  of  our  workers,  the  outlook  for  American  com- 
merce, in  competition  with  that  of  our  German  neighbors,  is  under 
present  conditions  not  very  promising.* 

To  provide  in  our  educational  system  some  opportunity  for  our 
workers  to  improve  their  efficiency  and  thereby  better  their  own  and 
the  communities'  well-being,  is  a  social  obligation  which  can  not  be 
avoided  with  impunity.  But,  disregarding  for  the  moment  this 
obligation,  even  to  replace  the  annual  mortdity  and  superannuation 
of  our  great  army  of  workers,  each  year  1,000,000  young  people  are 
required.  Simply  to  maintain  the  ranks  of  our  working  population, 
therefore,  the  immediate  problem  of  vocational  education  is  the  prob- 
lem of  equipping  for  the  successful  pursuit  of  some  useful  trade  or 
occupation  tne  youth  who  go  to  work  at  the  rate  of  more  than 
1 ,000^000  a  year. 

If  it  be  assumed  that  three  years'  special  training  are  required  by 
each  one  to  prepare  tor  a  calling,  our  vocational  schools  must  provide 

1  For  a  brief  summary  statement  regarding  vocational  education  in  Germany  see  Appendix  A,  p  88. 
47087*»~H.  Doc.  1004,  63-2 2 
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for  the  continuous  instruction  of  more  than  3,000;000  persons,  without 
taking  into  account  the  work  which  should  be  done  in  behalf  of  the 
millions  more  of  untrained  adult  workers  already  on  the  farm  and  in 
the  shop  or  making  any  allowance  for  the  growth  of  our  population 
or  of  our  industries.  For  this  great  task  the  facilities  and  resources 
of  our  public  schools  are  entirely  inadequate  vrithout  the  help  of  the 
larger  resources  of  the  National  Government. 

THERE  IS  A  CRYING  ECONOMIC  NEED  FOR  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION. 

The  two  great  assets  of  a  nation  which  enter  into  the  production 
of  wealth,  whether  agricultural  or  industrial,  are  natural  resources 
and  hxmian  labor.  The  conservation  and  fuU  utilization  of  both  of 
these  depends  upon  vocational  training. 

1.  Vocational  Tbaining  Is  Required  to  Consebve  and  De- 
velop Our  Natural  Resources. — As  the  asset  of  natural  resources 
lessens  or  falls  in  the  scale,  the  asset  of  human  labor  rises  in  impor- 
tance. American  a^culture  has  prospered  in  the  past  because  it 
rested  upon  the  basis  of  the  richest  soil  in  the  world — a  fertihty 
which,  with  the  usual  prodigaUtv  of  this  people,  has  been  treated 
as  if  it  were  inexhaustible.  Tnis  favorable  condition  itself  has 
delayed  for  a  century  too  long  in  the  United  States  the  cooperation 
of  the  National  Government  with  the  States  in  the  systematic  train- 
ing of  the  American  farmer.  Only  thoroughgoing  agricultural  edu- 
cation, making  the  farmer  an  intelligent  user  of  the  natural  wealth 
with  which  Providence  has  blessed  us  as  a  people,  can  restore  and 
preserve  our  boasted  a^cultural  supremacy. 

A  vir^n  fertility  oi  soil  is  no  longer  available  for  unintelligent 
exploitation  over  any  considerable  area  in  the  United  States,  and 
in  the  future  a  permanent  and  increasingly  productive  and  profitable 
a^culture  can  be  achieved  throughout  the  country  only  oy  scien- 
tific culture.  In  agriculture,  science  has  advanced  far  be;y]ond  prac- 
tice, and  it  has  become  essential  for  the  welfare  of  our  increasing 
population  that  the  farmer  be  made  an  expert.  For  intelligent  farm- 
ing our  soils  are  an  inexhaustible  source  of  wealth.* 

The  American  manufacturer  has  prospered  in  the  past  because  of 
four  factors: 

(1)  The  abundance  and  cheapness  of  raw  material. 

(2)  The  inventive  genius  of  tnis  people. 

(3)  Organizing  abiutv  leading  to  production  on  a  large  scale. 

(4)  A  jgreat  body  of  cheap  loreign  labor  of  the  first  generation 
working  its  way  upward  in  our  midst  to  civic  and  industrial  worth. 

With  the  opening  of  new  sources  of  supply  in  foreign  countries, 
and  with  the  gradual  depletion  of  our  own  virgin  resources  in  many 
lines,  our  advantage  from  an  abimdance  and  cheapness  of  raw  mate- 
rial, at  least  so  far  as  regards  commercial  competition,  is  a  decreasing 
one.  We  can  not  continue  to  draw  indefinitely  on  Europe  for  cheap 
labor,  nor  will  cheap  labor  in  the  immediate  future  meet  the  urgent 
need  in  American  industry  for  the  more  intelligent  service  necessary 
if  we  are  to  satisfy  the  rising  demand  for  a  better  product  from  our 
domestic  as  well  as  our  foreign  markets.     In  the  proportion  that  our 

1  For  a  further  discussion  of  the  need  of  vocaiional  training  as  a  means  of  "^^*"c  our  agricuituro  pQr< 
manent  and  profitable  see  Appendix  B,  p.  tt. 
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resource  factor  fails  we  must  increase  the  efficiency  of  human  labor 
in  the  shop  as  well  as  on  the  farm. 

The  conservation  and  full  utilization  of  our  natural  resources  can 
be  accomplished  only  in  proportion  as  we  train  those  who  handle  them. 
Public  discussion  and  legislative  fiat  must  be  supplemented  by  an 
ag|ncultural  education  wmch  will  teach  the  farmer  now  to  make  the 
soil  yield  an  abundance  and  at  the  same  time  leave  it  rejuvenated, 
and  oy  an  industrial  education  which  will  teach  our  workers  in  shops 
and  factories  how  to  use  material  without  waste,  and  how  to  turn  the 
products  of  our  forests  and  our  mines  into  articles  of  higher  and  still 
nigher  value.  • 

2.  Vocational  Training  is  Needed  to  Prevent  Waste  op 
Human  Labor. — ^The  greatest  treasure  which  this  country  holds 
to-day  is  the  imdeveloped  skill  and  vocational  possibiUties,  not  only 
of  the  millions  of  our  workers  everywhere,  but  of  the  great  army  of 
our  school  children,  hxmdreds  of  thousands  *  of  whom  pass  annually 
from  the  doors  of  our  elementary  schools  to  serve  in  the  shop,  the 
field,  and  the  office.  So  far  we  have  given  but  little  attention  to  the 
conservation  of  our  human  resources.' 

Vocational  education  will  reduce  to  a  minimum  the  waste  of  labor 
power,  the  most  destructive  form  of  extravagance  of  which  a  people 
can  be  guilty. 

In  any  community  there  are  always  to  be  fo\ind  three  characteristic 
forms  of  waste  labor  power: 

(1)  The  army  of  the  xmemployed  or  the  involuntary  idle. 

(2)  The  imperfectly  employed  or  the  untrained. 

(3)  The  improperly  employed,  the  acquisitively  rather  than  the 
productively  employed. 

It  is  sufficiently  obvious  that  the  waste  of  labor  by  imperfect  or  by 
improper  employment  can  be  largely  avoided  by  vocational  training 
in  the  elements  of  useful  crafts.  Such  training  is,  moreover,  the  most 
certain  remedy  for  unemployment.  As  bearing  upon  this  point  and 
upon  the  general  advantage  of  vocational  training,  the  following  state- 
ment may  be  quoted: 

If  bv  means  of  training  you  can  transfer  unskilled  labor  into  the  scarcer  and  more 
needea  work  of  mana^ment,  you  provide  a  demand  for  the  army  of  imemployed  and 
increase  the  productive  power  of  the  community.  Upon  the  distribution  of  labor 
pofwer  upward  from  the  unskilled  and  overcrowded  occupations  toward  and  into 
remunerative  occupations  depends  more  than  anything  else  the  expansion  of  our 
industries.    It  takes  no  miracle  to  see  it;  it  requires  only  education.^ 

3.  Vocational  Training  is  Needed  to  Peovidb  a  Supplement 
TO  Apprenticeship. — ^The  American  industrial  worker,  with  all  his 
native  qualities,  is,  relatively  speaking,  becoming  more  unskilled. 
Since  the  schools  have  as  yet  assumed  no  responsibility  for  those  who 
go  to  work,  the  youth  must  set  the  rest  of  his  education  in  an  indus- 
trial organization,  which  no  longer  is  able  or  willing  to  train  its  own 
workers.  Large-scale  production,  extreme  division  of  labor,  and 
the  all-conquering  march  of  the  machine,  have  practically  driven 

1  Sm  Appendix  F,  p.  104. 

«  "In  the  pneeat  conseiTstfon  movement  it  is  highly  imx>ortant  that  we  realize  two  things:  (1)  That  our 
most  valuable  leeouroes  are  our  own  people;  and  (2)  that  we  are  wasting  people  more  than  we  are  waiting 
anything  else.  If  we  forget  either  of  these  things,  we  shall  probablv  find  ourselves  trying  to  save  nt  the 
grfgol  while  we  are  wasting  at  the  bonghole."  (Prof.  Carver,  as  quoted  in  Vocatfontu  Education  In 
Sorape.    Report  to  the  Commereial  Club  of  Chicago  by  Edwin  O.  Cooley,  1912,  p.  -27.) 

*Prof.  Oarver,  as  quoted  in  Vocational  Education  in  Europe.  Report  to  the  Commercial  Club  ol  iThl- 
cago  by  Edwin  D.  Cooley,  1912,  p.  2& 
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out  the  apprenticeship  system  through  which,  in  a  simpler  age, 
young  helpers  were  taught  not  simply  the  technique  of  some  single 
process  but  the  **arts  and  mysteries  of  a  craft."  The  journeyman 
and  artisan  have  given  way  to  an  army  of  machine  workers,  peitorm- 
ing  over  and  over  one  small  process  at  one  machine,  turning  out  one 
small  part  of  the  finished  article,  and  knowing  nothing  about  the 
business  beyond  their  narrow  and  limited  task.  The  age  of  science 
and  invention  has  brought  in  its  wake  a  great  body  of  knowledge, 
related  to  the  work  of  the  mechanic,  and  necessary  to  his  highest 
success,  which  the  shop  can  not  give  without  the  help  of  the  schools. 
In  Uie  skilled  caUings  the  yoxmg  worker  seldom  gets  the  breadth 
of  experience  or  the  information  which  he  must  have  in  order  to 
reaUze  himself,  and  he  must,  under  present  conditions,  remain  on  a 
relatively  low  level  of  skill.  Most  oi  those  who  leave  school  at  the 
age  of  14,  finding  the  doors  of  the  skilled  occupations  closed  to 
tliem,  tend  to  enter  all  sorts  of  low  grade  skilled  and  unskilled  indus- 
tries, affording  little  or  no  opportunity  for  better  wages  or  for  pro- 
motion to  a  desirable  life  work.  In  tae  absence  of  a  system  of  edu- 
cation which  will  follow  them  to  these  tasks  and,  by  continued  train- 
ing, show  them  a  way  to  efi&ciency  and  happiness,  the  time  which 
most  of  these  cluldren  spend  in  the  factory  is  improfitable,  both  to 
themselves  and  to  society.  The  few  adolescents  who  rise  to  success 
as  wage  earners,  whether  by  accident,  rule  of  thumb,  or  sheer  force 
of  native  qualities,  acquire  their  skill  and  insight  in  ways  that  are 
wasteful  to  them  and  to  business. 

4.  Vocational  Training  is  Needed  to  Increase  Wage-Earn- 
ing Power. — ^The  practical  training  of  workmen  in  any  pursuit 
brings  both  immediate  and  lasting  economic  returns  in  increased 
production  and  wage-earning  capacity.  The  returns  of  our  older 
trade,  technical,  and  apprenticesnip  schools  show  that  the  wage- 
earning  power  of  their  graduates  steadily  increases  as  a  direct  result 
of  their  training.  For  the  thoroughly  trained  worker  wa^es  advance 
from  year  to  year  with  age  and  increased  capacity  with  no  fixed 
limit,  and  while  the  average  increase  is  large  the  increase  in  indi- 
vidual cases  is  often  very  large.* 

5.  Vocational  Training  is  Needed  to  Meet  the  Increasing 
Demand  for  Trained  Workmen. — ^With  the  constantly  increasing 
demand  upon  our  industries  for  more  and  better  goods,  the  supply 
of  trained  workers  is,  relatively  at  least,  diminishing.  We  are 
already  beginning  to  feel  the  inevitable  economic  resulte  in  a  rela- 
tively low  output,  increased  cost  of  production,  and  stationary  or 
diminishing  wages  as  measured  by  their  purchasing  power.  The 
product  of  our  factories  is  being  restricted  in  quantity  and  quality, 
if  not  actually  diminished.  Hi^  prices  are  due  in  part  to  ineflBcient 
labor  and  low  profits  to  the  same  cause.  Inaction  means  the  pro- 
motion of  poverty  and  low  standards  of  living  and  a  general  back- 
wardness in  industry. 

6.  Vocational  Training  is  Needed  to  Offset  the  Increased 
Cost  of  Living. — ^With  a  farming  area  practically  stationary,  a 
rapidly  increasing  population,  and  an  agricultural  class  whose  ability 
with  present  metnods  to  meet  the  demands  for  larger  production  is 

1  Sc«  Appendix  C,  p.  C4,  for  dat&  showing  incroase  in  wag»-oaming  power  as  a  xesuit  of  yocational 
training. 
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relatively  diminishing,  our  national  appetite  has  outOTown  both  our 
national  larder  and  our  national  pocketbook.  Popmation  tends  to 
press  upon  subsistence.  The  cost  of  the  necessaries  of  life  has  risen 
faster  than  the  earning  power  of  the  consumer  and  has  operated  to 
reduce  the  actual  income  of  the  wageworker  and  make  the  struggle 
for  existence  veir  hard,  not  only  to  the  common  laborer  but  even 
to  the  trade  worker  of  small  means.  For  millions  of  our  people  life 
has  as  a  result  been  narrowed  and  sombered. 

7.  Vocational  Education  is  a  Wise  Business  Investment. — 
In  the  last  analysis  expenditure  of  monej  for  vocational  education 
is  a  wise  business  investment  which  will  yield  larger  returns,  not  only 
in  educational  and  social  betterment  but  in  money  itself,  than  a 
similar  amount  spent  for  almost  any  other  purpose.  The  commis- 
sion recognizes  that  boys  and  girb  can  not  be  valued  in  terms  of 
dollars  and  cents,  save  as  these  represent  returns  in  social  well-being 
both  to  themselves  and  to  society.  The  financial  argument  below 
is  offered  from  that  standpoint  alone. 

There  are  more  than  25,000,000  persons  18  years  of  age  and  over 
in  this  coimtry  engaged*  in  farmmg,  mining,  manufacturing  and 
mechanical  pursuits,  trade  and  transportation.^ 

If  we  assume  that  a  system  of  vocational  education,  pursued 
through  the  years  of  the  past,  would  have  increased  the  wage- 
earning  capacity  of  each  of  these  to  the  extent  of  10  cents  a  day, 
this  would  make  an  increase  in  wages  for  the  group  of  $2,500,000  a 
day,  or  $750,000,000  a  year,  with  all  that  this  would  mean  to  the 
wealth  and  life  of  the  Nation.  This  is  a  very  modest  estimate,  and 
while  no  complete  figures  are  available  it  is  probably  much  nearer 
25  cents  a  day,  which  would  make  a  total  increase  in  wages  of 
$6,250,000  per  d,ay  and  $1,875,000,000  per  year.' 

In  1910  tnere  were  in  the  United  States  7,220,298  children  between 
the  ages  of  14  and  18  years.  It  has  been  estimated  that  the  total 
cost  of  bringing  a  child  from  birth  to  the  age  of  18  represents  an  out- 
lay of  $4,000.  This  is  about  $220  per  year  and  includes  approxi- 
mately $60  per  year  not  coming  from  the  parents  but  contributed  by 
the  State  and  Nation.  At  present  this  great  body  of  more  than 
7,000,000  youths  represents  on  the  whole  an  untrained  army  needing 
vocational  education  to  make  it  efficient.  If  we  assume  that  it 
would  require  on  the  average  an  outlay  of  an  additional  $150  per 
person  to  prepare  them  for  usefulness  so  that  society  might  reanze 
more  fully  upon  their  vocational  and  civic  possibilities,  certainly  no 
business  man  would  hesitate  a  moment  to  expend  that  amoimt  in 
order  to  make  his  investment  of  $4,000  secure  and  remunerative. 
It  is  even  more  shortsighted  for  the  State  and  the  Nation  to  neglect 
these  investments  since  national  success  is  dependent  not  alone  on 
returns  in  doUars  and  cents  but  in  civic  and  social  weD-being. 

Let  us  assume  further  that  the  expectancy  of  life  ahead  of  these 
youths  at  18  is  only  30  years.  ^  An  increase  oi  10  cents  a  day  in  wage- 
earning  capacity  would  on  this  assumption  amount  to  $30  a  year,  or 
$900  in  30  years,  in  additional  wages.    An  outlay  of  $150  in  training 

1  The  total  engafCBd  In  anjlcultare,  mining,  manufaeturinf;  and  mechanical  pursuits,  trade  and  transpor- 
tation in  1910  was  30,535^9.  The  number  m  these  pursuits  to-day  probably  exceeds  34,000,000,  and  even 
aiwnming  the  same  distribution  by  age  for  these  persons  as  Is  found  in  the  total  popuuttion  10  years  of 
age  and  over  the  number  18  years  of  age  and  over  exceeds  27,000,000.  The  proportion  under  18  years  ia 
oertainly  leas  for  those  gainftiliy  employed  than  it  is  for  the  total  population  10  years  of  age  and  over- 

*  Bee  Appendix  C,  p.  94,  " Inooased  wago-eaming  power  resulting  from  vocatlcmal  training/' 
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between  14  and  18  years  of  age  would  thus  be  made  to  yield  a  return 
six  times  as  great.  In  five  yeara  the  increase  in  wages  would  cover 
the  total  cost  of  vocational  training  for  each  worker.  If  the  increase 
in  wage-earning  capacity  was  25  cents  a  day,  the  increase  in  title 
wage  return  in  one  year  would  be  $76  and  in  30  years  $2,250,  an 
amount  15  times  as  great  as  the  original  outlay.  On  this  assumption 
the  increased  wage-earning  power  could  repay  the  cost  of  instruction 
for  each  worker  in  two  years. 

8.  OuB  National  Prosperttt  is  at  Stake. — We  have  become  a 
^eat  industrial  as  well  as  a  great  agricultural  nation.  Each  year 
shows  a  less  percentage  of  our  people  on  the  farms  and  a  greater  in 
the  cities.* 

Our  factory  population  is  growing  apace.  Otu*  future  as  a  nation 
will  depend  more  and  more  on  the  success  of  our  industrial  life,  as 
well  as  upon  the  volume  and  quality  of  our  agricultural  products. 
It  has  repeatedly  been  pointed  out  tnat  the  time  is  not  far  distant 
when  our  rapidly  increasing  population  will  press  hard  upon  an 
improved  agriculture  for  its  food  supply,  and  force  our  industries  to 
reach  out  over  the  entire  world  for  trade  wherewith  to  meet  the 
demands  for  labor  of  untold  millions  of  bread  winners.' 

In  volume  of  output  the  United  States  leads  the  four  great  manu- 
facturing nations  of  the  world.  More  than  a  billion  and  a  half  of 
people  outside  of  these  four  countries  are  largely  dependent  upon 
them  for  manufactured  articles.  '^The  rewards  onered  in  this  world 
trade  are  beyond  comprehension.  They  are  to  be  measured  in 
money,  in  intellectual  aavancement,  in  national  spirit,  in  heightened 
civilization.'' '  Yet  we  have  only  begun  to  invade  this  market,  where 
we  find  our  competitor  too  often  in  possession  of  the  field  and  strongly 
entrenched  against  us. 

It  is  true  tnat  we  have  a  large  foreign  trade  in  manufactured  arti- 
cles, but  of  our  exports  a  very  la^e  proportion  consists  of  crude 
materials.^  Oerman,  French,  and  Ekxgush  exports  represent  on  the 
average  a  much  greater  value  in  skill  and  wormnanship  than  do  those 
from  our  own  ports.  Less  than  one-third  of  the  volume  of  our 
foreign  commerce  is  made  up  of  manufactures  ready  for  consimiption. 

>  The  number  and  peroeat^ge  urban  and  rural  in  tbe  total  population  oX  the  United  States  is  shown  in 
the  following  table  for  the  last  four  censuses: 


Census  of— 
1880.... 
1S90.... 
1900.... 
1910.... 


Urban 
population. 


14,773,438 
22,720,223 
80,797,185 
42,623,383 


Rural 
population. 


85,383,345 
40,227,491 
45,197,390 
49,348,883 


Penentage. 


Urban. 


29.5 
36.1 
40.5 
46.3 


Rural. 


70.5 
63.9 
59.5 
53.7 


>  In  1880  food  stulls  constituted  56  per  cent  of  our  total  exports,  in  1912  only  19  per  cent.  In  1880  mano- 
tectured  articles  made  up  only  15  per  cent  of  our  total  exports,  in  1912  47  per  oent. 

*  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Industrial  Education,  National  ICanufacturers'  Association,  1912. 

*  Of  our  exports  in  1913,  according  to  flgnree  published  by  our  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Com- 
merce, 7.48  per  cent  consisted  of  "foodstuils  in  crude  oonditioii  and  food  animals'';  13.19  per  oent  of  "food- 
BtuiDts  partly  or  wh(dly  manulbctured'';  30.10  percent  of  "crude  materials  for  use  in  manulbcturing "; 
16.84  per  oent  of  "manufactures  for  ftirther  use  in  manufacturing"  and  only  33.04  per  oent  of  "manufactures 
ready  for  consumption."  The  development  of  our  foreign  commerce  in  the  iUture  undoubtedly  depends 
largely  upon  our  aoility  to  increase  the  proportfon.  In  our  exports,  of  manufactures  ready  for  consumption-- 
upon  our  ability  to  enter  the  markets  of  fcer^gn  oouAtries  with  toe  products  of  the  skiUed  labor  of  oui  tbo- 
torles  and  workshops. 
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A  very  large  proportion  conasts  of  raw  and  semiraw  materials  such 
as  lumber,  cotton,  meat,  coal,  oil,  and  copper  bar,  to  secure  which 
we  have  robbed  our  soil  and  the  earth  beneath  our  feet  of  the  riches 
we  have  been  foolish  enough  to  regard  as  inexhaustible.  The 
statistics  of  our  foreign  commerce  show  that  the  proportion  of  these 
raw  products,  in  the  total  volume  of  our  exports,  has  been  declining 
during  the  past  three  decades  and  that  the  maintenance  and  develop- 
ment of  our  foreign  trade  is  coming  to  depend  each  year  to  a  greater 
extent  upon  our  ability  to  compete  with  foreign  nations  m  the 

I)roducts  of  skilled  labor — upon  our  abihty  to  ^'sdl  more  brains  and 
ess  material."  * 

The  volume  of  our  forei^  trade  has  in  the  past  depended  upon  the 
exploitation  of  a  viigin  soil  and  of  our  other  national  resources.  In 
this  crude  work  we  have  had  no  coinpetitors.  Our  profit  has  been  the 
profit  of  the  miner  working  in  a  rich  soil.  The  volume  and  profit- 
ableness of  our  trade  in  the  future,  however,  must  depend  much  more 
largely  upon  the  relative  skill  and  efficiency  of  the  vocationally 
tramed  artisans  of  England,  France,  and  Germany.  Our  products 
wHl  find  a  market  in  foreign  countries  only  in  those  Unes  of  industrial 
activity  in  whiqh  the  labor  is  as  efficient  and  as  weU  trained  as  the 
labor  of  the  countries  with  which  we  must  compete. 

The  battles  of  the  future  between  nations  will  be  fought  in  the 
markets  of  the  world.  That  nation  will  triumph,  with  all  that  its 
success  means  to  the  happiness  and  welfare  of  its  citizenship,  which 
is  able  toput  the  greatest  amount  of  skill  and  brains  into  what  it  pro- 
duces. Cmr  forei^  commerce,  and  to  some  extent  our  domestic 
commerce,  are  bein^  threatened  by  the  commercial  presti^  which 
Germany  has  won,  largely  as  the  result  of  a  policv  of  training  its 
workers  begun  by  the  fai^eeing  Bismarck  almost  hafi  a  century  ago.^ 

France  and  England,  and  even  far-ofF  Japan,  profiting  by  the  schools 
of  the  Fatherland,  are  now  establishing  national  systems  of  voca- 
tional education.  In  Germany,  within  we  next  few  years,  there  will 
probably  be  no  sucJi  thing  as  an  untrained  man.*  In  the  United 
States  probably  not  more  man  25,000  of  the  eleven  or  twelve  million 
workers  in  manufacturing  and  mechanical  pursuits  have  had  an 
opportunity  to  acquire  an  adequate  training  lor  their  work  in  life. 

SOCIAL  AND  EDUCATIONAL  NEED  FOR  VOCATIONAL  TRAINING  IS 

EQUALLY  URGENT. 

This  conclusion  is  based  on  such  considerations  as  the  following: 
1.  Vocational  Training  is  Needed  to  Democratize  the  Edu- 
cation OF  THE  Gountbt: 

(a)  By  recognizing  different  tastes  and  abilities  and  hy  giving  an  equal 
opportunity  to  aM  to  prepare  for  ffteir  life  work. — Equality  of  oppor- 
tunity in  our  present  system  of  education  is  not  afforded  to  the  mass 

1  See  Appendix  9,  p.  98,  "Vocational  training  essential  for  the  maintenance  and  development  of  oar 
foreign  oommeroe  In  eoxnpetitkm  with  European  nations/' 

*  See  Appendix  A,  p.  ^  "Vocational  education  In  Germany/' 

In  no  ooontry  will  you  find  the  problem  taken  up  in  so  thoroughgoing  a  manner;  In  no  country  will  yon 
find  an  attempt;  made  to  coreri  by  means  of  industrial  schools,  the  occupations  of  everyone,  from  the  lowly 
laborer  to  the  director  of  the  great  manufacturing  establishment.  As  has  been  stated:  "The  State  pro- 
vldtti  Industrial  training  for  every  person  who  will  be  better  off  with  it  than  without  it.  No  occupationis 
too  humble  to  receive  the  attention  of  the  German  authorities;  and  the  opinion  prevails  there  that  science 
and  art  have  a  plaoe  in  every  oooupation  known  to  man.*'  (Vocational  Education  in  Europe.  Report  to 
the  Commerelaf  Club  of  Chicago,  by  Edwin  G.  Cooley,  1912.) 
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of  our  children.  While  our  schools  are  opened  freely  to  every  child, 
their  aims  and  purposes  are  such  that  a  majority  of  the  childfren  are 
unable  to  take  advantage  of  them  beyond  a  certain  grade  and  hence 
do  not  secure  at  public  expense  a  preparation  for  their  work  in  Kfe. 
Although  here  and  there  we  see  the  beginnings  of  change,  it  is  still 
true  that  the  schools  are  largely  planned  for  the  few  who  prepare  for 
college  rather  than  for  the  lar^e  number  who  go  into  industry. 

Only  half  of  the  children  wno  enter  the  city  elementary  schools  of 
the  country  remain  to  the  final  elementary  grade,  and  only  1  in  10 
reaches  the  final  year  of  high  school.*  On  the  average,  10  per  cent 
of  the  children  have  left  school  at  13  years  of  age;  40  per  cent  have 
left  by  the  time  they  are  14;  70  per  cent  by  the  time  they  are  15;  and 
85  per  cent  by  the  time  they  are  16  years  of  age.*  On  the  average  the 
schools  carry  their  pupils  as  far  as  the  fifth  grade,  but  in  some  cities 
great  numbers  leave  below  that  grade.* 

If  we  assume  that  all  children  should  have  a  minimum  school  train- 
ing equivalent  to  the  eight  erades  of  the  elementary  school,  we  must 
acknowledge  that  the  school  now  furnish  this  minimum  to  less  than 
half  the  children  who  enter  them.  The  rest  leave  school  with  in- 
adequate general  education  and  with  no  special  training  to  fit  them 
for  work.  Vocational  courses  are  therefore  needed  to  attract  and 
hold  in  school  pupils  who  now  leave  because  they  are  unable  to  ob- 
tain statable  preparation  for  useful  employment.  For  such  pupils 
the  vocational  courses  also  offer  the  only  opportunity  the  schools 
have  to  give  further  training  in  citizenship. 

Our  whole  scheme  of  education  presupposes  leisure  to  acquire 
academic  culture  or  to  prepare  for  leadership  in  the  professions. 
Vocational  culture  and  training  for  leadership  m  industry  is  equally 
important,  and  these  can  come  only  when  education  is  broadened  to 
meet  the  neecjs  of  all  the  children;  so  that  each  and  every  one  may 
have  a  chance  to  develop  in  accordance  with  his  or  her  capacity  and 
be  prepared  to  render  to  society  the  particular  service  of  which  he 
or  she  is  ci^ble. 

(&)  By  extending  education  through  part-time  and  evening  instruction 
to  those  who  must  go  to  work  in  the  shop  or  on  the  farm, — Only  a  meager 
percentage  of  the  workers  of  to-day  are  trained  for  their  work,  and 
the  armies  of  children  going  out  from  school  at  14  and  15  years  of  age 
annually  swell  the  tsj3sb  m  the  untrained.  Whether  from  necessity 
or  not,  the  economic  fact  is  that  the  mass  of  children  go  to  work  as 
soon  as  the  laws  of  the  various  States  permit.  It  is  not  solely  because 
the  children  and  their  parents  do  not  appreciate  the  value  of  an  educa- 
tion that  more  than  half  of  the  entire  number  who  enter  the  elemen- 
tary school  do  not  remain  to  conrplete  it.  It  is,  at  least  to  some  ex- 
tent, because  neither  they  nor  their  parents  are  able  to^  see  in  the 
schools  of  to-day  an  opportunity  for  education  and  training  to  fit 
for  callings  which  they  must  pursue.  It  is  for  the  States  and  the 
Nation,  not  only  to  see  that  these  children  are  prepared  for  life's 
battles  before  they  leave  school,  but  to  supplement  their  work  by 
after  training  in  part-time  and  evening  schools,  so  as  to  insure  them 
the  largest  possible  opportunity  for  development  in  everything  that 
makes  for  useful  and  nappy  citizenship. 

The  United  States  is  one  of  the  few  large  nations  which  does  not 
provide  by  legislation  for  the  continued  education  of  children  who 

>  Ayres,  "Laggards  in  oar  sehoola." 
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become  wage  earners  at  14  years  of  age.  The  period  from  14  to  18 
years  of  age  is  the  one  in  which  the  youth  is  finding  himself  in  society 
and  setting  up  standards  which  will  largely  determine  his  future  con- 
duct and  career,  and  it  is  therefore  important  to  continue  his  training 
both  for  general  civic  intelligence  and  for  vocational  preparation. 
If' allowed  to  drift  during  this  period,  or  if  placed  in  an  unwnolesome 
or  degrading  environment,  he  may  fail  to  realize  his  own  possibilities 
of  development  and  may  become  a  dependent  or  injurious  member  of 
society.  The  adolescent  period  is,  therefore,  the  critical  period  during 
which  the  individual  wage  earner  needs  training  for  citizenship  as 
well  as  training  for  work. 

2.  Vocational  Training  is  Needed  for  its  Indirect  but  Posi- 
tive Effect  on  the  Aims  and  Methods  of  General  Education: 
(a)  By  developing  a  letter  teaching/  process  through  which  children 
who  do  not  respond  to  hooJc  insiructum  ahne  may  he  reached  and  edvr- 
cated  through  leam/mg  hy  doing, — There  are  many  over  age  children  in 
the  grades,  many  who  fail  to  De  promoted  from  year  to  year  and  soon 
loose  interest  and  drop  out  of  school.  Many  of  these  retarded 
children  are  present  in  tne  few  elementary  vocational  schools  already 
established  in  this  country,  and  many  teachers  in  these  schools  have 
testified  to  the  remarkable  progress  made  by  these  children  under  a 
kind  of  instruction  which  is  suited  to  their  interests  and  abilities, 
which  utilizes  the  experience  of  the  child  and  relates  the  instruction 
to  his  motor  activities.  This  is  the  most  successful  way  of  teaching 
the  normal  child  or  man. 

At  the  same  time  it  should  be  pointed  out  that  so  far  as  vocational 
schools  themselves  are  concernea  they  are  by  no  means  institutions 
for  the  primary  purpose  of  deaUng  with  slow  or  retarded  children. 
These  schools  are  such  as  to  call  for  the  best  eflForts  of  study  of 
vigorous  and  intelligent  boys  and  girls  seeking  preparation  for  an 
important  life  work. 

(6)  By  introducing  into  our  educational  system  the  aim  of  utOity  io 
take  its  place  in  dignity  hy  the  side  of  culture,  and  to  connect  education 
vnth  life  hy  mahing  it  purposeful  and  useful. — ^The  mission  of  voca- 
tional education  is  not  only  to  provide  definite  training  in  the  tech- 
nique of  the  various  occupations,  but  to  relate  that  training  closely 
to  the  science,  mathematics,  nistory,  geography,  and  hterature 
which  are  useful  to  the  man  and  woman  as  a  worker  and  a  citizen. 
Under  such  instruction  the  student  worker  becomes  famihar  with 
the  laws  of  health  and  with  his  rights  and  obligations  as  a  worker 
and  a  citizen  in  relation  to  his  employer,  his  f^DLow  employees,  his 
family,  the  commimity.  the  State,  and  the  Nation.  By  tnus  relating 
education  closely  to  tne  world's  experience  it  becomes  purposeful 
and  useful  and  enables  the  worker  to  see  the  si^iificance  of,  to  use, 
and  to  interpret  in  terms  of  his  own  experience,  the  knowledge  and 
culture  whicn  the  race  has  accumulated.  Such  education  is  at  least 
entitled  to  a  place  in  dignity  by  the  side  of  the  more  formal  and 
literary  culture  now  given  by  the  schools. 

3.  Industrial  and  Social  Unrest  is  Dub  in  Large  Measure 
TO  A  Lack  op  Vocational  Training. — The  absence  of  opportunity 
for  creative  work  and,  hence,  for  full  self-expression  is,  without 
doubt,  one  of  the  causes  of  much  of  the  present  unrest.  The  tend- 
ency of  lar^e  scale  production  to  subdivide  labor  almost  indefinitely 
and  to  coimne  a  worker  to  one  monotonous  process,  requiring  httle 
save  ptirely  manipulative  skill,  while  effective  so  far  as  the  material 
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product  is  concerned,  is  serious  when  measured  in  terms  of  human 
values.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  industry  in  its  highly  organized  form, 
with  its  intense  specialization,  is  in  the  main  narrowing  to  the  indi- 
vidual worker,  and  while  ''hands''  alone  may  satisfy  the  immediate 
demands  of  industry,  the  failure  to  recognize  and  provide  for  human 
progress  and  development  is  producing  a  restless  and  discontented 
people. 

Out  of  this  unrest  comes  a  demand  for  a  more  practical  education 
for  those  who  toil,  an  education  that  will  better  fit  them  to  progress 
in  industry  and  enable  them^  to  rise  to  ranks  of  leadership  and  re- 
sponsibility. Everywhere  it  is  the  opinion  of  those  who  are  studying 
tne  conditions  of  society  that  the  lack  of  practical  education  is  one 
of  the  primary  causes  of  social  and  industrial  discontent. 

Evidence  such  as  that  presented  by  bureaus  which  are  struggling 
with  the  problem  of  unemployment  emphasize  thi^  need.  One  of 
these  bureaus  ^  states  that  less  than  three  out  of  fifty  men  who  apply 
for  work  have  ever  had  any  sort  of  trade  training  or  apprenticeship. 
Most  of  them  have  been  forced  to  fit  into  some  particular  niche  of 
industry  as  young  untrained  boys,  have  been  too  readily  thrown 
out  witn  the  introduction  of  new  inventions  or  devices,  and  help  to 
swell  the  army  of  the  unemployed.  A  former  State  pardon  attorney 
has  said  that  ''nearly  three-iourths  of  the  persons  found  in  our 
penitentiaries  are  persons  unable  to  earn  a  living  excepting  at  the 
most  rudimentary  form  of  labor."  * 

4.  Higher  Standards  of  Living  are  a  Direct  Resxtlt  of 
Better  Education. — Better  standards  of  living  are  in  the  main 
dependent  upon  two  important  factors — namely,  an  increased  earn- 
ing capacitv  for  the  sreat  mass  of  our  people  and  a  better  under- 
standing of  values.  Vocational  education  aims  at  both.  Where 
there  is  intense  poverty  there^  is  little  hope  of  developing  higher 
standards.  The  one  hope  of  increasing  the  family  income  lies  in 
better  vocational  training.' 

It  is  equally  true  that  vocational  education  enlarges  the  worker's 
vision  and  arouses  within  him  a  desire  for  progress.  This  is  shown 
by  the  number  of  men  and  women  who,  by  means  of  further  training 
and  education,  raise  themselves  from  the  ranks  of  unskilled  labor  to 
take  positions  requiring  large  directive  powers^  and  responsibilities. 
Our  only  hope  of  progress  is  in  helping  the  individual  to  nelp  himself. 
This  is  at  the  bottom  of  all  social  upuf t.  To  educate  boys  and  girls 
to  perform  their  chosen  tasks  better;   to  understand  the  relation  of 

1  Wisconsin  EinployiiMnt  Bunaa. 

1  StataaxMnt  of  Mr.  Speed  Mosby,  Miasouri  SUte  perdon  attorney,  as  quoted  tn  an  address  by  Mr.  lames 
W.  Van  Cleave  before  the  National  Society  for  the  Proniotion  of  Industrial  Education  at  Chicago  in  1908. 
The  quotation  oondudes  as  follows:  "The  superintendent  of  a  penal  Institutian,  being  asked  how  many 
of  the  prisoners  had  a  knowledge  of  a  trade,  replied  promptly,  'Absolutely  none.  If  they  had  they  would 
never  have  come  here.*"  ^    ««.         „      3,,   ^ 

The  foUowlng  quoUtioos  are  from  Cansee  and  Curaa  of  Crime,  published  in  1913  by  Thomas  Speed  Mosby, 
former  pardon  attorney  of  the  State  of  Missouri:  .  .  ,      ^     . . 

<<  The  effect  of  the  trades  and  the  practice  of  the  useful  arts  is  in  all  faMtanoes  beneficial  and  without 
doubt  is  a  most  potent  element  in  crime  prevention  "  (p.  134).  "  Nearlv  three-fourths  of  the  persons  found 
in  our  penltentlariw  are  persons  unable  to  earn  a  living  excepting  at  the  most  rudimentary  form  of  labor, 
whose  means  of  livellliood  are  limited  to  the  most  primitive  methods,  and  whose  eamhig  capacity  is  at 
the  lowest  possible  stage.  We  find,  therefore,  the  maximum  of  dishonesty  with  the  minimum  of  earning 
power.  In  other  wonb,  men  who  are  not  especially  skilled  in  the  arts  and  processes  of  trade,  and  who 
are  wholly  untiahied  as  to  honorable  and  profitable  occupatlonB.  are  most  likely  to  try  to  gain  a  living 
bynmlawfully  taktog  the  property  of  others"  (p.  135).  "Only  about  one-fourth  of  our  penitentiary  con- 
victs are  illiterates.  Three-fourths  of  them  are  inoompetents''^  (p.  138).  "Trade  schools  are  cheaper  than 
reform  schools,  and  manual  training  than  convict  labor"  (p.  139).  "And  there  is  not  a  prison  warden  in 
the  United  States  who  will  not  concur  in  the  observatfcm  of  John  J.  Fallon,  of  the  Blackwell  Island  Peni- 
tentiary, that '  The  statement  that  the  lack  of  a  trade  is  a  potent  and  a  permanent  cause  of  crime  is  bona 
out  by  all  close  observers  of  penolojfy *"  (p.  140). 

>  Bee  Appendlbc  C,  p.  94,  for  data  showing  inoceaae  of  wage-earning  power  zeaultlng  fnok  TOCatioMl 
training. 
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their  partdciilar  work  to  the  whole ;  to  know  what  theu*  labor  is  worth 
and  demand  a  proper  return  for  it,  and  to  broaden  their  horizon  so 
that  both  their  money  and  their  leisure  time  may  be  spent  for  the  things 
that  are  most  worth  while — this  is  the  task  of  vocational  education. 

PUBUC  SENTIMENT  SHOWS  THE  NEED  FOB  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION. 

The  testimony  in  behalf  of  practical  education  comes  from  every 
class  of  citizenship — ^from  the  educator,  the  manufacturer,  the  trades 
unionist,  the  business  man,  the  social  worker,  and  tiie  philanthropist. 

In  answer  to  the  Question  as  to  whether  there  was  need  for  voca- 
tional education  in  me  various  States,  the  44  State  superintendents 
of  public  institutions  who  replied,  all  answered  in  the  affirmative; 
out  of  395  city  and  town  superintendents  replying  to  this  question, 
369  declared  that  there  was  urgent  need  lor  a  system  of  practical 
education  for  the  wageworkers  of  their  respective  communities; 
14  out  of  the  25  nationed  labor  organizations  replying  to  this  question 
said  that  the  wa^e  earners  whom  they  represented  were  in  favor  of  a 
system  of  industrial  education  in  this  country;  27  out  of  the  37  manu- 
facturers who  replied,  representing  s]dlled,  semiskilled,  and  unskilled 
industries,  selected  by  various  national  organizations  to  answer  the 
question,  said  there  was  a  ^eat  demand  for  the  systematic  training 
of  workers  for  the  business  m  which  they  were  engaged. 

At  previous  hearings  before  various  committees  of  Congress, 
national  oiganizations,  representing  millions  of  people,  appeared  to 
uige  upon  their  Representatives  the  advisability  oi  national  grants 
for  various  forms  of  vocational  education.  During  the  hearinss  held 
by  the  commission  in  the  preparation  of  this  report  some  of  these 
orgamzations  either  sent  representatives  to  urge  again  the  need  of 
practical  education  in  the  United  States  or  sent  communications  to 
the  same  effect. 

It  will  not  be  possible  in  this  brief  report  either  to  collect  or  to  ^ve 
any  considerable  space  to  the  great  number  of  favorable  resolutions 
which  have  been  passed  by  national,  State,  and  local  organizations 
throughout  the  country.  These  come  from  societies  which  represent 
almost  every  phase  and  interest  of  educational,  social,  business, 
agricultural,  and  industrial  life.  A  few  of  the  most  representative 
of  these  favorable  declarations  for  vocational  education  are  given  in 
the  appendix,  together  with  a  list  of  other  oiganizations  which  have 
passed  similar  resolutions.^  ^ 

The  movement  for  vocational  education  in  this  country,  although 
of  slow  growth  durii^  the  past  10  years,  has  already  gained  promising 
impetus  and  a  few  of  the  States  have  passed  some  legislation.  At 
least  10  States  have  provided  officially  for  commissions  of  one  kind 
or  another  to  investigate  the  problem  of  vocational  education,  all  of 
whom  have  declared  strongly  in  its  favor,  have  recognized  the  im- 

Ecrative  demand  for  it,  and  have  recommended  legislation  of  one 
ind  or  another  for  it.* 

1  See  Appendix  E,  p.  100. 

t  The  TmlTeraal  opinion  of  theae  commissions,  as  expressed  in  their  reports,  Is  well  given  in  one  of  the  find- 
fan  of  the  Indiana  commission* 

"  The  invntigations  of  the  commission  disclosed  that  the  people  are  not  only  ready  bnt  anxiotis  for  the 
solargement  of  the  school  work,  so  as  to  include  the  best  possible  preparation  for  life  work,  for  all  i>eoplc  whether 
they  earn  their  living  with  their  heads  or  their  hands.  Farmers,  employees,  employers,  labor  leaders,  edu- 
cators, and  social  workers  who  appealed  before  the  commission  advocated  strongly  that  definite,  whole- 
hearted plans  be  made.  The  problem  which  confronted  them  was  not  that  it  should  or  should  not  be  done, 
bat  how  it  could  be  done  effectiyely." 
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Wtile,  as  a  result  of  these  investigations,  a  number  of  States  have 
made  commendable  beginnings  in  vocational  education  of  ona  kind 
or  another,  the  progress  made  has  been  very  slow.  This  is  due  both 
to  a  lack  of  fimds  necessary  to  initiate  this  new  form  of  education 
while  continuing  the  regular  education,  and  also  because  of  the  lack 
of  prestige  for  vocational  education,  such  as  would  be  gained  by 
national  grants. 

In  1910  the  royal  commission  appointed  by  the  Parliament  of  the 
Dominion  of  Canada  began  investigations  of  the  need  of  vocational 
education  for  that  country.  The  commission  has  recently  issued  its 
report,  which  indicates  an  overwhelming  sentiment  throi^hout  the 
Dominion  in  favor  both  of  practical  education  and  of  grants  out  of 
the  treasuries  of  the  Provinces  and  of  the  Dominion  as  a  whole  for 

^  its  encouragement.     It  should  be  noted  in  passing  that  the  similar 

'  economic  conditions  existii^  between  this  country  and  our  great 
northern  rival  make  the  iin£ngs  of  the  Canadian  commission  most 
significant. 

One  of  the  strongest  indications  of  the  great  need  and  demand  for 
practical  instruction  in  this  country  is  shown  by  the  eagerness  with 
which  opportunities  to  secure  it,  even  at  private  expense,  are  grasped 
by  great  numbers  of  students.  The  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  reports  that  the  registration  in  short  courses  and  -in 
schools  for  farmers  at  the  agricultural  and  mechanical  colleges  for 
1913  was  40,416. 

I  Even  more  significant  are  the  figures  which  show  the  extent  to 
which  correspondence  school  instruction  is  being  given.     There  are 

I  in  the  United  States  a  large  number  of  correspondence  schools  of 
instruction,  the  great  majority  of  whose  students  are  employed  in 

I  wage-earning  pursuits  and  pay  their  hard-earned  money  to   secure 

•  additional  training.     It  has  oeen  impossible  to  secin-e  for  this  report 
I  all  the  facts  regarding  these  correspondence  schools,  because  they  are 

Erivate  organizations  and  seldom  publish  information  as  to  the  num- 
er  of  their  students  or  the  extent  of  their  business.  One  of  the 
j  largest  of  these  schools  has,  during  the  past  22  years,  enrolled 
!  1,651,765  pupils  in  the  United  Stat^  and  Canada  and  is  enrolling 

•  new  students  at  the  rate  of  100,000  a  year,  most  of  whom  come  from 
the  United  States. 

With  the  exception  of  a  few  part-time  and  evening  schools,  the 
total  number  of  whose  students  probably  is  not  more  than  25,000  for 
the  entire  country,  there  are  no  opportunities  for  ambitious  workers 
to  secure  instruction  by  direct  contact  with  the  teacher  in  the  school- 
room. The  exceptional  workman  imdoubtedly  profits  by  corre- 
spondence school  instruction,  but  would  profit  more  by  schoolroom 
teaching.  The  average  workman  neither  takes  advantage  of,  nor 
could  he  profit  much  by,  correspondence  school  instruction.  When- 
ever, on  the  other  hand,  part-time  or  evening  schools  are  established, 
many  of  these  workers  do  attend  and  receive  large  benefits. 

Just  as  the  Smith-Lever  Act  is  designed  to  meet  the  vocational 
needs  of  the  farmer  who  has  already  gone  to  work  on  the  soil,  so  part- 
time  and  evening  schools  must  be  established  for  the  purpose  of 
meeting  the  demands  of  the  wage  earner  in  the  shop  and  in  the  fac- 
tory. A  national  statute  giving  grants  for  this  purpose  as  at  least 
one  of  its  provisions  is  the  necessary  complement  of  the  Smith-Lever 
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Act;  both  of  which  are  important  at  this  time  in  order  that  this  nation 
may  safeguard  its  future  prosperity  by  the  further  education  of  its 
two  great  productive  factors — the  industrial  worker  and  the  farmer. 

OPINIONS  OP  STATE  SUPERINTENDENTS, 

Illuminating  indeed  are  the  reasons  given  by  various  State  super- 
intendents of  public  instruction  for  the  need  of  vocational  education 
in  their  respective  States. 

State  should  point  the  education  of  every  child  leaving  its  school  system,  at  what- 
ever a^  he  may  leave  or  whatever  grade  he  may  be  in  at  the  time,  with  the  practical 
education  that  will  fit  him  into  something  in  the  outside  world. 

No  education  tends  to  function  that  is  not  secured  with  a  definite  aim  upon  the 
part  of  tiie  child  as  to  the  futiue  application  he  will  make  of  it. 

The  development  of  this  State  wiU  turn  upon  the  intensity  of  its  reality. 

Vocations^  education  lends  to  strengthen  the  link  between  the  school,  the  home, 
and  the  after-school  life. 

They  develop  the  natural  products  of  our  State  and  give  our  youth  an  opportunity 
to  become  experts  along  these  lines. 

On  account  of  our  geographical  position  and  resources. 

Because  80  per  cent  of  the  population  follow  this  business. 

To  hitch  up  the  schools  witn  life. 

There  is  special  need  for  trade  and  industrial  education  and  almost  no  provisions 
are  made  by  local  communities  for  this  form  of  instruction. 

Amculture  is  one  of  our  chief  sources  of  productive  wealth,  and  as  an  occupation 
needs  special  encouragement  from  us. 

To  help  those  who  must  work  at  15  and  16  years  of  age. 

For  vocational  guidance. 

An  economic  necessity. 

Efficient  preparation  for  trades,  industry,  commerce,  agriculture,  and  household 
arts  is  a  State  responsibility. 

We  believe  in  preparing  the  people  for  practical  life  and  to  make  them  self-sus- 
taining. 

Because  skilled  workers  are  needed  in  larse  numbers. 

Because  80  per  cent  of  our  people  live  on  the  farm. 

Because  girls  diould  be  prepared  to  do  the  work  at  the  home  in  the  most  approved 
fashion. 

Because  trained  high-school  students  make  efficient  busineBB  men  and  women. 

Business  needs  trained  clerks  and  stenographers. 

This  State  is  distinctly  a  State  of  husbandmam 

For  better  homes  and  community  life. 

For  the  general  welfare. 


CHAPTER  n. 

NEED  OF  NATIONAL  GRANTS  TO  THE  STATES  FOR  VOCA- 
TIONAL EDUCATION. 

SCHOOL  MEN,  LABOR  ORGANIZATIONS,  AND  MANUFACTURERS  FAVOR 

NATIONAL  GRANTa 

That  national  grants  for  vocational  education  are  necessary  for  its 
immediate  and  proper  development,  was  the  practically  unanimous 
opinion  of  those  whom  the  commission  interrogated  through  its 
questionnaires.*  Only  one  out  of  the  44  State  superintendents  neard 
iTom  said  that  national  aid  was  unnecessary.  Out  of  99  answers 
returned  by  county  superintendents  88  expressed  their  opinion  that 
national  grants  were  necessarv  to  hcdp  the  rural  sections  of  the 
country  to  develop  a^cultural  education;  out  of  375  superintend- 
ents, representing  cities  and  towns  of  over  10,000  population,  320 
said  that  nation^  grants  were  necessary  to  help  their  communities 
bear  the  burden  of  providing  industrial  training  for  the  great  mass 
of  wage  workers;  out  of  57  national  labor  organizations,  45  said 
that  t£ey  favored  Federal  aid  to  the  States  for  vocational  educa- 
tion; out  of  37  manufacturers,  selected  by  the  national  organizations, 
who  replied  to  the  question,  29  said  that  in  their  opinion  national 
grants  were  greatly  needed  to  bring  about  the  rapid  development  of 
a  system  of  practical  education  in  the  States.  Tnese  manufacturers 
represented  various  types  of  skilled,  semisldlied,  and  unskilled  indus- 
tries. 

Many  great  national  organizations^  representing  every  phase  of 
educational,  industrial,  agricultural,  civic,  and  social  points  of  view, 
have  repeatedlv  gone  on  record  in  favor  of  stimulating  the  States  to 
give  vocational  education.^ 

REASONS  FOR  THE  NEED  OF  NATIONAL  GRANTS  TO  THE  STATES. 

As  Given  by  State  Superintendents  of  Public  Instruction. — 
Widely  varyii^  reasons  for  the  need  of  national  grants  to  the  States 
for  vocational  education  are  given  in  the  replies  of  State  superin- 
tendents of  public  instruction  to  a  questionnaire  submitted  by  the 
commission: 

I  believe  that  vocational  edacation  is  not  only  a  local  function  but  also  a  national 
function,  due  to  the  fact  that  the  American  people  wander  from  State  to  State,  so 
that  at  the  present  time  State  lines  are  tending  to  become  less  and  less  distinct. 

This  State  needs  national  grants  for  education  in  mining,  agriculture,  and  house^ 

hold  arts. 
To  start  a  belief  and  an  interest  in  such  education. 


» See  Appendix  K,  p.  121,  for  replies  to  all  questionnaires.  ^     _        ,.,,., 

s8ee  Appendix  E.  p.  100.  "Resolutions  of  national  organisations  favoring  the  idea  of  sUmulatlng  tiie 
states  to  give  vocatiooal  education.'^ 
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Oor  State  and  local  school  funds  are  not  sufficient  to  maintain  the  alK>ve  fonns  of 
schools. 

Because  of  the  laige  jMreponderance  of  the  farming  class  in  this  State  and  the  diffi- 
culty always  attached  to  furnishing  education  of  all  kinds  to  the  thinly  populated 
rural  sections. 

This  is  a  youn^  and  rapidly  Rowing  State  whose  taxes  are  high;  need  this  help  to  fit 
children  for  efficient  citizenship. 

We  need  help  to  secure  properly  trained  teachers,  directors,  and  superintendents. 
We  must  have  men  at  the  heads  of  these  schools  capable  of  doing  the  work  which  must 
be  done  to  make  the  work  efficient  and  economical.  At  present  such  men  are  hard 
to  find;  we  can  not  pay  them  or  hold  them  when  we  find  them. 

Certain  investigations  must  be  made  to  put  the  vocational  work  on  a  sound  and 
economic  basis.  It  should  be  worked  out,  not  as  a  community,  or  even  as  a  State 
problem,  but  as  a  national  problem.  This  need  can  not  be  fully  met  by  local  com- 
munities or  even  States.  People  want  immediate  results  and  there  is  no  time  or  money 
available  for  us  to  work  out  the  i>roblem  that  needs  to  be  solved  to  place  the  work  on 
a  scientific  and  busineaedike  basis.  The  services  of  experts  are  needed  to  work  out 
such  problems  as  the  following: 


Q^  The  training  of  vocational  teachers. 


(2)  To  study  the  various  occupations  and  industries  for  which  we  expect  to  prepare, 
with  a  view  to  determining  the  kind  of  instruction  which  is  needed  for  efficient  train- 

r  in  that  field,  i.  e.,  how  that  trade  can  best  be  learned:  what  must  be  learned,  etc. 

[3)  To  work  out  the  practical  phase  of  the  problem  of  vocational  and  educational 
uuince,  as  related  to  the  problem  of  vocational  education  and  the  establishment 

of  vocationid  schools. 

Vocational  education  as  at  present  contemi>lated  is  peculiarly  a  national  problem. 
It  is  beneficial  to  t^e  entire  community  since  it  has  to  do  with  the  happinecs  and  pro- 
ductive powers  of  the  producers  in  the  coimtry.  Nothing  is  of  more  vital  importance 
to  the  community  as  a  whole  than  to  serve  the  fuU  talents  and  capacities  of  its  future 
citizens.  This,  vocational  education  seeks  to  do.  The  problem  is  so  extensive  that 
it  can  not  properly  be  worked  out  tmless  taken  up  by  the  Nation  as  a  whole.  It  should 
also  be  pomted  out  that  such  a  problem  as  vocational  education  will  never  be  en- 
thusiastically and  fundamentally  taken  up  by  local  communities,  because  school 
workers  rarely  stay  in  the  community  where  they  are  educated,  but  go  to  other  com- 
munities and  States  to  find  a  better  market  for  their  labor  and  skill.  The  problem 
should  not  only  be  made  a  national  one,  but  should  be  undertaken  in  a  way  that 
would  nve  permanent  results. 

A  naaonal  appropriation  could  be  used  to  good  advantage  if  turned  over  to  the  State 
board  of  education  and  employed  by  that  body  as  a  stimulus  to  induce  country  com- 
munities to  undertake  the  practical  work  which  would  equip  their  boys  and  giilB  to 
work  successfully  and  to  n^e  and  manage  their  homes  properly. 

Because  State  and  local  funds  are  not  adequate. 

In  all  cities  and  towns  we  are  voting  the  constitutional  liniits  for  school  purposes 
and  can  not  make  our  schools  as  efficient  as  we  want  them.  In  most  cases  the  towns 
are  absolutely  unable  to  give  any  vocational  training  in  the  schools. 

National  grants  are  necessary  m  order  that  the  rising  generation  in  this  State  may 
be  bettor  equipped  to  cope  with  present-day  conditions. 

For  the  purpose  of  extending  opportunities  to  young  men  and  women  who  prepare 
themselves  for  industrial  and  household  arts'  work,  there  is  much  need  for  an  exten- 
sion of  such  opportunities.  Such  education  is  expensive  and  confers  a  benefit  upon 
the  entire  Nation. 

This  State  would  welcome  aid  from  the  National  Government  so  that  the  industrial 
branches  might  be  taught  more  effectively  in  the  schools  of  the  State. 

Federal  aid  to  stimulate  local  effort  and  increase  local  facilities.  Our  dual  system 
of  schools  for  whites  and  neeroes  imposes  a  heavy  cost,  rendering  the  development  of 
industrial  and  vocational  eaucation  slow.  The  resources  of  our  State  await  develop- 
ment by  intelligent  skilled  labor. 

This  State  needs  national  grants  to  stimulate  an  interest;  to  direct  an  interest  to  aid 
in  doing  that  which  it  can  not  well  do  for  itself;  to  contribute  to  the  development  of 
the  country. 

It  is  expensive  to  properly  inaugurate  work  of  this  kind.  Our  State  is  largely 
rural  and  rural  communities  can  hardly  support  schools  where  the  bare  essentials  are 
taught.  The  cities'  resources  are  exceeded  in  lengthening  the  time  and  enlarging 
the  curriculum.  The  National  Government  must  carry  part  of  the  load  if  traaes, 
industries,  commercial  courses,  and  agriculture  are  taught  well. 
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A  Summary  of  the  Reasons  for  National  Grants,  as  given 
above,  includes  the  following  points : 

1.  To  make  the  work  of  vocational  training  possible  in  those  States 
and  localities  alreadv  burdened  with  the  task  of  meeting  the  require- 
ments for  general  education. 

2.  To  help  the  States,  with  their  widely  varying  resoiu-ces,  bear  the 
burden  of  giving  vocational  education  as  a  national  service. 

3.  To  eaualize  among  the  States  the  task  of  jpreparing  workers 
whose  tenaencv  to  move  from  place  to  place  is  mcreasing,  making 
their  training  for  a  life  work  a  national  as  well  as  a  State  duty  and 
problem. 

4.  To  secure  national  assistance  in  solving  a  problem  too  large  to 
be  worked  out  extensively  and  permanently  save  oy  the  whole  Nation. 

5.  To  give  interest  and  prestige  in  the  States  to  the  work  of  pre- 
paring our  youth  for  useful  and  productive  service. 

6.  To  secure  expert  information  from  the  agencies  of  the  National 
Government,  bringing  to  bear  a  coxmtry-wide  knowledge  and  view- 

Eoint,  which  will  put  the  work  of  the  States  on  a  scientific  and  business- 
ke  basis. 

The  Urgent  Need  for  Vocational  Education  Justifies  Na- 
tional Grants. — ^As  has  already  been  pointed  out,*  our  rich  asset  of 
national  resources  is  not  being  fullv  utilized  and  our  still  richer  asset 
of  human  labor  is  being  constantly  and  rapidly  wasted.  Delay  in 
dealing  with  the  question  will  be  disastrous.  Now  is  the  time  to 
begin  this  work  actively  if  we  are  to  ''get  the  right  answer"  to  our 
problem.  Germany,  with  national  cooperation  and  aid,  has  30  years 
the  start  of  us  in  preparing  her  workers.  Even  with  the  help  of  the 
National  Government,  at  least  the  same  amount  of  time  will  be 
required  for  the  States  to  get  where  the  Germans  are  to-day.  While 
the  need  is  acute,  all  of  the  vocational  training  for  the  actual  worker 
now  being  carried  on  in  this  country,  though  promising  as  an  experi- 
ment^ is  as  nothing  compared  with  the  magnitude  of  the  task  con- 
frontmg  us.  Only  8  out  of  the  48  States  have  established  State  sys- 
tems for  vocational  education,  and  these  systems  are  not  as  yet  reach- 
ing  even  1  per  cent  of  the  workers  wiio  need  training. 

While  the  task  confronting  us  is  difficidt  and  stupendous,  it  can  be 
overcome  and  will  be  overcome  just  in  proportion  as  we  work  at  it. 
Germany  has  done  mUch,  but  her  experience  has  for  us  onlv  sugges- 
tion, never  precedent  and  rule.  By  beginning  now,  imder  the  stimu- 
lus of  national  encouragement,  we  shall  learn  by  experiment  and 
study  how  to  meet  the  varied  and  coxnplex  demands  of  mdustry^  due 
to  peculiar  social,  economic,  industrial,  educational,  and  admimstra- 
tive  conditions  in  each  State  and  locality. 

The  States  Can  Not  do. the  Work  by  Themselves.- — ^Without 
the  aid  of  national  grants  extensive  vocational  education  xnight  come 
in  time,  but  very  slowljr.  After  10  years  of  agitation,  many  States 
have  not  even  made  beginnings  in  this  direction. 

Every  Commonwealth  is  heavily  burdened  with  the  task  of  meeting 
the  new  demands  in  general  education  which  the  twentieth  century 
is  thrusting  upon  the  school.  Restricted  mainly  to  the  revenue  from 
a  property  tax,  the  States  lack  the  means  to  cope  with  the  task  suc- 
cessfully. They  are  reluctant  to  tax  themselves  for  the  entire  sup- 
port of  expensive  forms  of  practical  instruction  when  they  see  the 

i  See  Gh.  I,  pp.  18  and  191 
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trained  men  and  women  drifting  away  to  other  States  and  carrying 
to  them  rich  assets  in  citizenship  and  workmanship.^ 

Additional  sources  of  revenue  which  otherwise  would  lie  open  for 
use  by  the  States  are  being  rapidly  taken  over  by  the  National  Gov- 
ernment through  such  legislation  as  the  income  tax  and  the  corpora- 
tion tax.  There  are  not  wanting  those  who  point  out  the  necessity 
for  the  National  Government  to  supplement  the  more  limited 
resources  of  the  taxing  power  of  the  States,  particularly  under  condi- 
tions just  described,  by  grants  for  special  purposes,  such  as  vocational 
education. 

Local  communities  all  over  the  land  are  under  a  restricted  taxing 
power,  on  the  one  hand,  and,  on  the  other,  under  increasing  require- 
ments, many  of  which  have  been  imposed  upon  them  by  the  fetatc 
constitutions  and  laws.  As  a  result,  most  of  them  are  finding  it  very 
difficult  to  meet  their  present  financial  problems.  The  burden  is  par- 
ticularly heavy  in  the  coromunities  that  most  need  agricultural  and 
industrial  education- — the  small  country  town* — and  the  industrial 
center  where  the  demands  on  the  taxpayer  are  increasing.*  Practical 
education,  when  given  properly,  will  fee  costly  as  compared  with  regu- 
lar education.  To  give  it  otnerwise  is  a  waste  of  time  and  money. 
Cities  and  towns  and  the  country  places  must  have  aid  else  they  will 
not  attempt  the  task  at  all  or  will  do  it  so  poorly,  because  of  their 
excessive  burdens,  that  it  may  result  in  more  harm  than  good. 

National  Gbants  are  Justified  by  the  Interstate  Char- 
acter OF  THE  Problem  of  Vocational  Education,  due  to  the 
interstate  character  of  our  industries  and  the  national  character  of 
State  business  and  industrial  life.  Because  of  its  extreme  mobility 
labor,  particularly  that  which  is  skilled  and  is  therefore  in  great 
demand,  has  taken  on  a  national  character.  A  man  may  be  born  in 
Indiana,  trained  as  a  worker  in  Massachusetts,  and  spend  his  days 
as  a  machimst  in  California.  A  State  can  not  be  expected  to  devote 
large  sumis  from  her  public  revenues  to  the  making  of  good  workmen 
for  the  benefit  of  other  States.  Only  out  of  a  common  fund  like  the 
National  Treasury  can  the  burden  be  equalized  and  adjusted  so  that 
each  State  may  in  justice  be  expected  to  meet  the  obligation  resting 
upon  its  schools. 

Industries  are  so  interrelated  that  every  State  is  interested  com- 
mercially in  the  quality  of  workmanship  in  every  other  State.  Cotton 
is  grown  in  Geor^a,  woven  into  cloth  in  Rhode  Island,  and  consumed 
in  Iowa.  Iron  is  rolled  in  Pennsylvania  or  Alabama,  made  into 
plows  in  Wisconsin,  and  used  in  Oregon.  The  widespread  distribu- 
tion of  many  large  scale  industries  is  such  that  State  lines  must  bo 
disregarded  when  we  think  of  the  places  and  problems  involved,  not 
only  in  the  making  and  selling  of  products,  but  also  in  the  education 
and  employment  of  labor.  A  great  construction  company  anywhere 
to-day  may  not  only  gather  its  working  force,  representing  many 
different  trades,  from  anywhere  in  the  Union,  but  may,  in  the  ordi- 
nary course  of  a  year's  business,  send  them  into  a  dozen  States.' 

1  See  Appendix  O,  p.  1C6,  "The  tncreaslog  and  inequitable  burden  of  the  States  in  providing  more 
money  for  the  public  schools/'  etc. 
t  See  Appendix  H,  p.  Hi,  "  The  Increasing  burden  oX  taxation  in  urban  communities," 
•Boe  Appendix  I,  p.  HS,  ^'MoblUty  of  labor." 
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Although  we  are  a  group  of  sovereign  States,  each  one  of  whose 
constitutional  rights  must  oe  carefully  safeguarded,  industry,  com^ 
merce,  and  labor  are  so  interrelated  tnat  the  National  Government 
must  be  the  unifying  agencjr  through  which  the  States  operate. 
This  is  recognized  as  essential  in  hanming  all  such  problems  as  those 
relating  to  national  defense,  the  improvement  of  rivers  and  harbors, 
the  postal  service,  and  the  making  of  good  roads,  whose  character  is 
such  that  they  can  not  be  handled  propsrly  by  individual  States  aJone, 
This  has  always  been  the  work  of  the  National  Grovemment  for  which 
it  was  established  by  the  Constitution.  The  proposal  that  the  Nation 
should  undertake  to  help  the  States  deal  with  the  task  of  providing 
vocational  training  for  its  millions  of  workers  is  only  an  attempt  to 
extend  the  same  policy  to  another  important  endeavor  which  is  inter- 
state in  character  ana  is  not  in  any  way  an  attempt  to  infringe  upon 
the  ri^t  of  a  State  to  control  its  own  educational  system. 

National  Grants  fob  Vocational  Education  are  Justified 
BT  THE  National  Charaotbb  of  the  Problem,  for  it  concerns  ail 
the  people  and  is  of  nation-wide  interest  and  importance.  It  is  the 
duty  of  the  National  Government,  in  so  far  as  it  does  not  interfere 
witn  the  constitutional  rights  of  the  States,  ^' to  promote  the  general 
welfare."  National  efficiencjr  is  the  sum  total  of  efficiency  of  all  m- 
dividual  citizens  and  the  national  wealth  is  the  sum  of  their  wealth- 
producing  capacity.  While,  therefore,  our  national  prosperity  in 
the  past  has  been  based  largely  upon  the  exploitation  ox  our  national 
resources,  in  the  future  it  must  be  based  more  and  more  upon  the 
development,  through  vocational  education,  of  our  national  resource 
of  human  laoor.  In  the  markets  of  the  world  we  compete,  not  as 
individuals,  but  as  a  unit  against  other  nations  as  units.  This  makes 
the  protection  of  our  raw  material  and  of  our  productive  skill  and 
human  labor  a  national  problem,  and  unquestionably  introduces  a 
national  element  into  vocational  education,  making  the  right  prepara- 
tion of  the  farmer  and  the  mechanic  of  vital  concern  to  the  !N  ation  as 
a  whole.  On  national  grounds,  therefore.  Federal  aid  for  vocational 
education  becomes  necessary  and  unless  it  is  undertaken  as  a  national 
duty,  the  national  welfare,  which  is  a  time-honored  provision  of 
the  Constitution,  is  at  stake. 

National  Grants  for  Vocational  Education  aee  Justified 
BY  Abundant  Pejbcedent. — Since  the  founding  of  the  Government, 
Congress  has  passed  in  all  more  than  42  acts  wmch  conferred  directly 
upon  all  the  otates,  or  upon  specific  States,  usually  at  the  time  of 
tneir  admission  to  tne  Union,  national  ^ants  of  either  land  or  money 
to  be  expended  for  the  benefit  of  education.  The  amount  and  charac- 
ter of  tnese  grants,  as  given  by  Monroe's  Cyclopedia  of  Education, 
axe  as  follows,  the  figures  given  being  in  a  number  of  cases  ''not 
exactly  accurate,  but  rather  the  nearest  possible  approximation."  * 

i  Artide  "  Nftttooal  aovenuMot  ot  tb«  United  States  aD4  EdocatloiL" 
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Total  of  national  grants /or  iducatum. 

(9Tom  Movoe's  Cyclopedia  of  Edacation,  article  on  **  National  Qoremmeiit  of  thie  tTnited  fitates  and 

educstton.) 


Grant  ood  purpose. 


1.  For  common  scliaols: 

SecticHQs  lor  scbooU 

Sidine  grants 

Five  per  cent  of  land  sales. 

Suipms  revcniie 

Intmial  Improvament  aet. 

Swamp^laod  grants 

Ponst  reserve  per  cent . . . . 


Total. 


3.  Aid  for  bigber  education: 

University  grants 

Lisodrgrant  ooU^gea: 

Onoits  of  land 

ExperiniMtt  station  grants . 

Laws  l^M)  and  1007 


Totel. 


8.  Orants  fw  otlier  types  of  sdux^: 

Normal  schools , 

Deaf,  dumb,  and  blind 

Reform  stdiools 


Total. 


4.  Summary  of  grants. 


Aores 
granted. 


81,004,300 
900,000 


5,000,000 
45,000.000 


131,964^300 


3,407,043 
11,367,832 


14,775,475 


l,fiOO,OQO 
500,000 
500,000 


8,660,000 

l.j....    II  JJBPB 


149,209,776 


Fmid 

derived  from 

siUfls. 


1103,000,000 
1,000,000 
7,1^7,310 

14,000,000 
0,000,000 

15,000,000 
1,000,000 


147,187,316 


5,000,000 

13,736,178 
14,000,000 
23,920,000 


56,066,176 


2,500,000 


2,600,000 


206,343,494 


Probabla 

future 
income.' 


$410,000,000 


7,000,000 


8,000,000 

2,000,000 

> 26,000,000 


452,000,000 


27,500,000 

25,000,000 
130,000,000 
I  62,500,000 


145,000,000 


17,500,000 
5,600,000 
5,000,000 


28,100,000 


•726,100,000 


Total 
income. 


1513,000,000 
1,000,000 
14,000,000 
14,000,000 
U,ODO,000 
17.000,000 
26,000,000 


509,000,000 


82,500,000 

39,000,000 
44,000,000 
86,420,000 


200,020,000 


20,000,000 
5,600,000 
5,000,000 


30,600,000 


>  829, 620, 000 


1  Cidoalated  for  20  years  from  1911  at  present  rate  of  increase. 

<  These  totals  are  not  the  cocrect  sums  of  the  itams,  but  are  given  as  shown  in  the  work  cited. 

GnANTS  FOB  Higher  Forms  of  Vocational  Edtjoation.  ^ — ^Presi- 
dent Lincoln  signed  in  1862  the  Morrill  Act,  which,  granting  to  the 
various  States  tracts  of  land  having  a  total  area  half  as  Targe  as 
Indiana,  inaugurated  the  policy  of  iederal  aid  for  vocational  educa- 
tion of  college  grade  to  prepare  young  men  for  leadership  in  agri- 
culture and  the  mechanic  arts.  In  the  wake  of  this  measure 
which  founded  the  agricultural  and  mechanical  colleges  have  come 
a  series  of  congressional  acts  appropriating  annual  sums  of  monev. 
In  1887  additional  grants  were  given  to  these  colleges  which  brought 
about  a  new  departure  in  the  matter  of  Government  aid.  The 
Hatch  Act  provides  a  direct  appropriation  of  $15,000  per  year  from 
the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  pubuc  lands  to  each  State  for  the  main- 
tenance of  an  agricultural  experiment  station,  to  conduct  researches 
or  experiments  bearing  directly  upon  agriculture.  Subsequently 
this  grant  was  increased  to  $30,000  a  year.  Under  these  acts  more 
than  $15,000,000  has  been  paid  directly  to  the  States  for  experi- 
mental work  in  agriculture. 

The  results  under  the  grant  proved  so  beneficial  that  in  1890  the 
Nelson  Act  was  passed,  providing  a  direct  annual  grant  to  each  State 
for  maintenanice  and  for  the  further  support  of  the  agricultural  col- 
leges. Beginning  with  $15,000  a  year  to  each  State,  this  annual 
appropriation  has  been  increased  until  as  the  result  of  the  act  of  1907 
a  maximum  grant  of  $50,000  a  year  to  each  State  has  been  recorded, 
involving  with  the  $30,000  for  experimental  work  a  total  annual 

*  UnlesB  some  otlier  source  is  indicated,  the  data  relating  to  national  grants  glyen  in  this  and  following 
seotimss  amtakm  prlmipaUy  from  Monroe's  Cyciopedia of  Education,  articles  "National  Qoremment  « 
the  United  States  and  education^  and  "Agrionltoral  education.'^ 
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cash  appropriation  of  $4,000,000  for  the  50  States  and  Territories 
which  are  eligible.  The  total  cash  grants  to  the  agricultural  and 
mechanical  colleges,  most  of  which  have  gone  to  the  support  of 
agriculture,  have  amounted  to  approximately  $46,000,000. 

More  than  130,000,000  acres  have  been  apphed  to  the  work  of 
the  common  schools  of  the  country,  to  which  the  Government  has 
added  more  than  $22,000,000  in  special  grants  from  time  to  time. 
Many  of  the  States  used  a  portion  of  the  grants  to  form  a  perma- 
nent school  fund,  to  which  they  have  made  material  additions  so 
that  at  the  beginning  of  the  century  the  resulting  annual  income 
was  more  than  $10,000,000.  At  first  a  largo  part  of  the  grants  was 
expended  for  every  conceivable  educational  purpose,  including  the 
purchase  of  school  groiinds  and  buildings.  To-day  the  proceeds  are 
almost  universally  applied  to  the  salaries  of  teachers  in  every  kind  of 
pubhc-school  work,  both  elementary  and  high.     While  most  of  it  has 

fone  to  the  support  of  general  education,  an  increasing  amount  is 
eing  devoted,  as  they  develop,  to  elementary  agriculture,  manual 
training  and  household  arts,  and  in  a  few  cases  to  a  thoroughgoing 
training  in  agriculture  and  the  trades  and  industries.  There  is  no 
phase  or  kind  of  education- — ^general,  social,  physical,  civic,  or  voca- 
tional— for  which  some  of  the  moneys  given  out  of  the  larger  boimty 
of  the  Nation  has  not  been  used. 

Aside  from  cash  grants,  almost  15,000,000  acres  have  been  given 
for  the'  benefit  of  our  State  universities  and  State  agricultural  and 
mechanical  colleges. 

Grants  for  Special  Kinds  of  Schools.' — For  the  aid  of  special 
schools  such  as  those  for  the  deaf,  dumb,  and  blind,  and  reform 
schools,  Congress  has  given  to  the  States  varying  quantities  of  land, 
totaling  more  than  2,500,000  acres,  and  has  passed  many  special  acts 
making  appropriations  for  the  benefit  of  individual  schools  and  col- 
leges, some  of  them  conducted  under  private  agencies. 

Grants  for  Tblainino  TEACHKRS.^-University  grants  founded 
many  of  our  State  universities,  68  State  universities,  State  colleges, 
and  agricultural  and  mechanical  colleges  having  been  endowed  or 
founded  by  congressional  land  grants.  These  same  universities  and 
colleges  are  to-aay  largely  supplving  the  demand  for  regular  high- 
school  teachers  in  the  country  and.  are  the  largest  source  of  supply  Tor 
teachers,  supervisors,  and  directors  of  agricultural  subiects  m  our 
secondary  schools.  Normal  schools  have  expended  the  national 
revenue  derived  from  a  million  and  a  half  of  acres  for  the  preparation 
of  teachers,  many  of  whom  have  gone  out  to  service  in  tne  teaching 
of  elementary  agricidture,  manucQ  training,  or  home  economics  in 
the  coxnmon  schools  of  the  country.       '•'  ^ 

For  many  years  the  work  of  the  agricultural  and  mechanical 
colleges,  stimulated  and  supported  in  part  by  Federal  aid,  was  de- 
voted almost  exclusively  to  education  for  leadership  in  agriculture 
and  the  mechanical  arts.  Through  experiment  station  and  farm 
demonstration  work,  which  has  been  largely  a  growth  of  the  last 
decade,  these  colleges  have  reached  ana  benefited  the  farmer  at 
work  on  his  home  acres  by  information  and  practical  illustration. 
The  farm  extension  work  already  successfully  under  way  in  some  of 
the  States  is  sure  to  grow  rapidly  under  the  stimulus  provided  by 
the  grant  through  the  Smith-Lever  Act,  which  will  in  a  few  years 
amount  to  $4,580,000  annually  and  will  thus  enable  the  agricultural 
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and  mechanical  colleges  to  greatly  extend  their  field  of  influence  to 
the  mature  farmer.  What  is  needed^  as  will  be  discussed  more  fully 
at  another  point,  is  a  system  of  agricultural  education  in  our  rural 
schools,  particularly  our  rural  hign  schools,  which  will  supplement 
the  Sniitli-Lever  Act  by  training  boys  and  girls  for  the  duties  of  the 
farm  at  the  time  when  they  are  most  teachable  and  most  need  to  be 
attracted  to  the  possibilities  of  a  scientific  and  prosperous  agriculture. 

The  excellent  departments  of  civil,  electrical,  and  mechanical  en- 
gineering of  the  ap-icultural  and  mechanical  colleges  have  reached 
and  trained  technical  leaders,  whose  value  to  the  industry  can  not  be 
overestimated.  But  they  have  made  no  pretense  of  meeting  the 
vocational  needs  of  the  mechanics  or  foreman.  Here,  again,  the 
service  which  the  agricultural  and  mechanical  colleges  ana  the  en- 
gineering schools  of  the  country  are  rendering  must  be  supplemented, 
as  will  be  demonstrated  later,  by  national  grants  stimulating  our 
towns  and  cities  to  provide,  at  public  expense,  industrial  and  trade 
education  for  the  great  mass  of  wageworkers. 

National  Grants  to  Federal  Departments  and  Bureaus, 
which  have  been  used  to  promote  and  to  aid  vocational  education  in 
the  States,  are  not,  of  course,  included  in  the  statements  given  above. 
In  the  past  decade,  milUons  of  dollars  have  been  expended  through  the 
various  departments  and  bureaus  of  the  National  Government,  for 
collecting  and  disseminating  this  information.*  While  this  has  been 
of  value  to  the  States,  there  are  rich  by-products  which  have  gone 
to  waste,  and  which  would  be  of  inestimable  vlilue  to  the  furtherance 
of  vocational  education  throughout  the  country  if  the  Government 
should  formulate  a  plan  of  cooperation  between  the  bureaus  and 
provide  sufficient  funds  to  carry  on  certain  lines  of  their  work  with 
a  more  specific  application  to  educational  purposes. 

National  Grants  for  Extending  Vocational  Education  are 
Amply  Justified  by  the  Results. — ^The  opposition  to  the  various 
bills  disbursing  Federal  moneys  among  the  States  for  educational  pur- 

Soses  has  been  due  to  fear  lest  such  a  policy  should  make  the  States 
ependent  upon  the  Federal  Government  for  the  discharge  of  what  is 
pnmarily  their  responsibility  of  training  theii-  own  citizens.  Presi- 
dent Buchanan  vetoed  the  first  bill  creating  the  State  agricultural 
and  mechanical  colleges,  because  he  feared  it  would  ''cause  the 
States  to  lean  upon  the  National  Government  for  the  support  of  their 
own  educational  systems."  The  result  of  every  national  grant  for 
education  has  been  quite  different.  For  every  dollar  of  income  from 
Federal  sources  expended  by  the  Nation  on  the  common  schools  of 
the  country  in  1910-11,  the  States  themselves  spent  more  than  $4, 
and  the  States  and  local  governments  combined  approximately  $26.' 

1  The  ISOQ  report  of  the  Commiasioiier  of  Education  gives  the  total  amount  of  appropriations  in  behalf 
of  edueation  by  one  session  of  Confess  (the  second  session  of  the  Sixtieth  Conjifress),  exdualTe  of  the  appro- 
prktions  for  the  colleges  of  agriculture  and  mechanical  arts  ($2,000,000),  and  for  the  Office  of  Experiimmt 
Stations  (Sl,623,060)  as  812,292^82.30.  Very  laree  expenditures  nave  been  made  under  congressional 
authwlty  oy  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Laoor  in  collecting  and  disseminating  informatfon  regarding 
Industries  and  trade.  In  1911  the  Commissioner  of  I^bor  published  a  report  of  822  pages  on  Industrifu 
Education.  The  Bureau  of  the  Ceasns  has  expended  large  sums  in  preparing  its  reports  on  occupations 
In  agriculture,  industry,  and  trade,  and  in  gathering  and  tabulathig  other  data  of  fundamental  value  in 
fts  bearing  upon  vocational  education.  The  Department  of  Agriculture  has  prepared  and  published 
some  30  bulletins  which  may  be  grouped  under  the  general  heading  of  domestic  science.  These  bulletins 
alone  summariie  some  of  the  results  which  have  been  obtained  by  large  expenditures,  extending  over  a 
long  series  of  years.  Each  year  the  Bureau  of  Education  collects  ana  publishes  data  relating  to  the  prepress 
of  vocational  education  in  the  piibllc  and  private  schools  of  the  country. 

*  Beport  of  Commissioner  of  education  for  1912,  Vol.  II,  Table  12. 
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Tho  States  spent  more  than  four  times  as  much  money  for  higher  educar 
tion  as  they  received  in  that  year  from  the  Federal  Government.*  In 
the  half  century  since  the  establishment  of  the  ''land-grant  colleges," 
the  large  gifts  from  the  United  States  Treasury  for  their  work  have 
been  liberally  supplemented  by  State  appropriations,  State  and  local 
tax  levies,  and  income  from  State  endiowment  fun<b.  For  the  five 
years  1908^1912  combined,  the  total  State  aid  received  by  the 
agricultural  and  mechanical  collies  amounted  to  $58,271,060;  the 
total  Federal  aid  to  $14,849,969,  the  Federal  aid  being  approximately 
one-fourth  as  great  as  the  State  aid.' 

In  the  States  formed  after  the  close  of  the  Revolutionary  War  the 
national  grants  for  the  common  schools  set  forward  the  cause  of 
pubIic-«chool  education  ''free  as  the  living  waters''  fully  half  a  cen- 
tury. Federal  moneys  emplojred  in  founding  and  supporting  State 
universities,  providing  free  training  for  leadership  in  civic  and  pro- 
fessional liie,  set  standards  in  culture  and  efficiency  in  a  pioneer 
period  the  results  of  which  can  not  be  overestimated.  The  fact  is 
that  in  most  of  the  States  alon^  the  eastern  coast  where  land  grants 
were  not  available  for  the  stimulation  of  State  universities  such 
institutions  have  never  been  established.  This  goes  to  show  that 
without  the  aid  of  the  Nation  it  is  probable  that  many  more  of  the 
States  would  yet  be  without  them  as  an  integral  part  of  a  free  edu- 
cational system. 


i^ng  the  States  to  lean  upon  the  r^ational  government  for  the  support 
educational  systems,  as  feared  by  President  Buchanan,  the  result  has  been  the  oppo- 
site.   New  and  vigorous  colleges  have  been  created,  small  and  feeble  State  institu- 
tions have  been  awakened  '   '  '*'     "'^         •     «-      »       1        •        •  .     . 
have  been  developed  ^  and 
increasing  appropriations  to  these  colleges 

National  Cooperation  With  the  States  for  Vocational 
Education  Is  Justified  by  the  Precedents  in  Cooperation 
Already  Established  for  other  important  purposes  as  well  as  for 
education.  The  limits  of  this  report  will  not  permit  the  treatment 
of  these  which  their  iinportance  and  significance  would  otherwise 
require.  The  Federal  Goyemment  is  acting  in  cooperation  with 
the  States  in  doing  many  things  which  otherwise  would  remainundone 
or  be  but  slowly  and  imperfectly  done.  The  Government  carries  on 
many  enterprises  permitted  by^  the  Constitution  and  necessary  to 
the  general  welfare  which  are  interstate  in  interest  and  character 
and  which  could  not  bo  conducted  satisfactorily  by  the  separate 
States,  such  as  the  oj>eration  of  the  Postal  and  Custom  Services,  the 
improvement  of  rivers  and  harbors,  the  r^ulation  of  navigation 
and  of  railroads,  the  protection  and  preservation  of  forests  at  the 
headwaters  of  navigable  streams,  the  reclamation  of  arid  lands,  and 
the  protection  of  migratory  birds. 

Sometimes  appropriations  have  been  made  to  the  States,  almost 
entirely  without  restrictions,  for  the  purpose  of  stimulating  them, 
particularly  in  pioneer  days,  toward  more  rapid  development.  These 
appropriations  mcluded  botn  grants  for  the  specific  benefit  of  common 

I  Report  of  CoramisBkmer  d  Education  for  l9Vi,  VoL.  U,  p.  300. 
*  Report  of  Commissioner  of  Sducatkm  for  l»ia,  Voi.  U,  p.  386. 
•Monroe's  Cyclopedia  of  Education,  Vol.  IV.  p.  380. 
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school  and  higher  education  and  the  more  general  grants  of  lands  and 
funds  not  onfy  for  schools  but  for  the  laymg  out  and  maintaining  of 
roads,  the  building  of  bridges  and  levees,  the  establishing  of  proper 
drainage,  the  erecting  of  pubhc  buildings,  the  carrying  on  of  other 
intern^  improvements,  the  encouragement  of  colonization,  the 
extinction  of  the  State  debt,  and  for  any  other  purpose  that  the 
State  saw  fit.       ^  ^ 

It  might  be  said  in  pas^ng  that  grants  of  this  character  have  been 
almost  entirely  con&ied  to  ^at  might  be  called  the  period  of  pioneer 
development  m  this  country.  Not  since  the  middle  of  the  last  cen- 
tury have  disbursements  of  money  for  general  purposes  been  made  to 
the  States^  nor  m  general  have  grants  for  any  purpose  been  made 
since  that  date  imaccompanied  by  requirements  insuring  joint  sup- 
port by  State  and  Nation  and  reasonable  safeguards  in  the  use  of  the 
mnds.  AH  the  moneys  now  being  disbursed  to  the  States^  are 
expended  in  cooperation  with  them  under  conditions  insuring  joint 
support,  as  well  as  the  proper  use  of  the  funds  and  the  success  oi  the 
worK  benefited. 

The  Human  Peoblb  Most  Important. — This  Nation  is  spend- 
ing more  than  a  biffion  dollars  annually,  almost  aH  of  which  is  oeing 
used  to  meet  such  purely  physical  proMems  as  the  national  defense, 
the  promotion  of  commerce,  the  operatioii  of  the  Postal  and  Custom 
Services,  the  preservation  of  law  and  order,  the  erection  of  public 
buildings,  the  improvement  of  rivers  and  harbors^  and  the  reclama- 
tion of  arid  lands.  Important  and  necessary  as  is  this  service,  the 
proposal  to  give  a  modest  amount  to  the  States  for  vocational  educa- 
tion of  our  workers  is  vastly  more  so,  in  proportion  as  the  human 
problem  is  greater  than  the  physical.  We  have  done  much  in  the 
outreach  of  the  Federal  power  for  the  encouragement  of  things  which, 
although  obvious,^  are  relatively  superficial  as  compared  with  the 
need  for  the  practical  education  of  25,000,000  untrained  people,  who 
reach  to  the  very  heart  of  our  body  politic  and  weaken  or  strengthen 
our  social  structure. 

It  would,  after  all,  b©  of  little  use  to  have  Federal  aid  for  good  roads 
cm:  other  material  benefits  making  for  our  physical  w<ell-being,  if  at  the 
same  time  this  country  has  an  xmcounted  army  of  untrained  work- 
men and  woitwomen  to  carry  in  life.  If  we  can  get  our  great  human 
force  trained  and  operating  along  educated  lines,  all  other  things  will 
eome  in  a  normal  manner.  To  assert  year  af t«r  year  the  poficy  of 
national  grants  for  the  purpose  of  conducting  our  business  and  at  the 
same  time  to  neglect  the  proper  preparation  of  our  people  is  '^to  set 
the  seen  above  the  imseen.^' 


CHAPTER  m. 

KINDS  OF  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  FOB  WfflCH  NATIONAL 

GRANTS  SHOULD  BE  GIVEN. 

PRINCIPLES  GUIDING  THE  COMMISSION. 

In  considering  the  various  kinds  of  vocational  education;  the  com- 
mission has  felt  that  the  question  of  whether  or  not  national  grants 
should  be  proposed  for  anj  one  of  them  should  be  settled  by  applying 
the  straight  edge  of  the  following  principles: 

1.  National  grants  should  be  given  to  the  States  only  for  those 
forms  of  vocational  education  for  which  there  is  an  acknowledged 
widespread  need  that  is  not  now  being  met. 

2.  National  grants  should  be  given  to  the  States  only  fOr  those 
forms  of  vocational  education  where  the  need  is  of  such  importance 
to  the  national  welfare  as  to  justify  national  aid  for  their  encourage- 
ment. 

3.  National  ^ants  should  be  riven  to  the  States  only  for  those 
forms  of  vocational  education  where  it  is  clear  that  in  the  absence 
of  such  aid  the  States  could  not  take  the  initiative  in  time  to  meet  the 
present  and  growing  need. 

Applying  these  principles  to  the  different  kinds  of  vocational  edu- 
catioU;  professional;  commercial,  nautical;  agricultural,  industrial, 
and  home  economics,  the  commission,  after  careful  consideration, 
feels  that  there  is  uonggd  at  the  present  time  for  Federal  appropria- 
tions to  the  States  for  the  benefit  of  the  first  three>^  Professional 
education  is  already  well  developed  by  the  States  and  there  is  large 
opportunity  for  those  who  want  such  training. 

Althougn  there  is  a  general  feeling  that  the  quality  of  commercial 
education  might  be  improved,  the  reports  from  the  country  seem  to 
show  that  there  is  no  great  scarcity  of  trained  workers  of  this  kind.' 
The  commission  believes  that  the  National  Government  should  gjve 
substantial  encouragement  to  commercial  education  through  studies, 
investigations,  and  reports,  which  analyze  conditions  in  commerce 
and  commercial  pursuits,  and  in  this  way  furnish  expert  information 
for  use  in  courses  of  iostruction  and  methods  of  teacning  commercial 
subjects. 

Under  present  conditions  in  our  merchant  marine,  there  seems  to 
be  no  urgent  need  for  Federal  appropriations  for  the  development 
of  nautical  schools. 

i  See  also  Ch.  I,  p.  16. 

I  According  to  the  1912  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  (see  Vol.  II,  p.  565)  the  number  of  com- 
mercial and  business  schools  in  the  United  States  in  1912  was  not  less  than  1,000.  The  commisslooer  esti- 
mates the  number  of  students  enrolled  in  these  schools  and  in  commercial  courses  in  the  2,516  public  and 
private  high  schools  as  350,000.  The  enrollment  in  the  519  commercial  schools  ("busuiess  colleges")  re- 
porting statistics  to  the  Bureau  of  Education  was  137,790;  in  oommeroial  courses  of  private  hi^h  schools 
and  academies,  14.173;  and  in  commercial  courses  in  public  high  schools  128,977;  giving  an  aggregate  reported 
enrollment  for  1912  of  280,940  students.  It  is  estimated  that  there  were  from  50,000  to  100,000  students  in 
commercial  schools  which  did  not  report  statistics  to  the  Bureau  of  Education.  See  also  Appendix  K, 
pp.  147  to  157,  for  tables  showing  the  extent  to  which  commercial  education  is  now  being  given. 

40 
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The  commission  has  given  very  serious  consideration  to  the  whole 
auestion  of  training  in  home  economics.  It  is  strongly  of  the  opinion 
tnat  preparation  for  the  varied  duties  of  the  home  should  be  regarded 
as  a  legitimate  and  integral  part  of  the  education  of  every  girl;  that 
it  should  be  given  throughout  the  entire  school  course,  both  in 
elementary  and  in  high  schools;  and  that  it  should  be  considered  a 
necessary  part  of  a  girl's  general  preparation  for  life,  no  matter  what 
her  particular  calling  might  be. 

The  investigations  made  by  the  commission  show  that  the  St^ites 
are  not  only  fully  awake  to  this  need,  but  that,  so  far  as  the  towns  and 
cities  are  concerned,  general  training  for  the  homo  is^being  rapidly 
developed  in  the  States,  so  that  it  seems  reasonably  certain  that  this 
work,  m  the  absence  of  national  CTants,  will  not  be  neglected.* 

The  difficulty  of  providing  for  nome  training  in  the  rural  districts, 
without  national  aid.  is  apparent.'  Partly  for  tliis  reason  and  partly 
because  the  duties  oi  the  farmer  and  the  farmer's  family  on  the  farm 
and  in  the  home  are  so  closely  interrelated,  the  commission  has 
recommended  that  grants  for  agricultural  education  shall  include 
training  for  *Hhe  occupation  connected  with  the  work  of  the  farm 
and  farm  home." 

The  commission  recognizes,  however,  that  aside  from  general 
training  for  the  home,  there  are  numerous  callings  in  which  women 
are  engaged  which  are  based  upon  a  knowledge  of  home  economics, 
such  as  that  of  the  dietician,  the  cook,  the  housemaid,  the  insti- 
tutional manager,  and  many  others.  These  require  a  hignly  special-  y  ^ 
ized  training,  and  the  commission  h<is  therefore  deemed  it  advisable  / 
in  proposing  grants  for  industrial  education  to  so  define  the  use  of 
that  term  as  to  include  training  for  such  callings. 

Because  of  the  universal  importance  of  this  subject,  the  commission 
has  deemed  it  advisable  to  include  teachers  of  home  economics  in  its 
proposed  grants  for  training  teachers  in  vocational  subjects. 

The  commission  has  also  recommended  that,  by  a  plan  hereinafter 
described,  the  work  already  done  by  Federal  agencies  in  making 
studies,  investigations,  and  reports  in  the  field  of  home  economics 
be  extended. 

A^ain  applying  these  principles,  and  believing  that  the  crying  need    -» 
in  this  country  at  the  present  time  is  extensive  and  thoroughgoing    ^ 
tnnning  for  agriculture  and  the  trades  and  industries,  the  commission    '^ 
believes  that  grants  for  these  two  forms  of  vocational  education 
are  justified.     The  need  for  instruction  in  agriculture  and  in  the  trades 
and  industries  is  acknowledged,  is  widespread,  and  is  not  now  being 

met.'    They  are  of  such  importance  to  the  national  welfare  as  to  make 

■ 

>  Out  of  the  44  States  ftom  which  ouestioimairM  were  received  by  the  commission,  35  reported  that  they 
were  doing  something  for  education  in  household  arts  in  all-day  schools;  14  that  they  made  provision  for 
this  group  of  subjects  in  evening  classes;  and  6  that  they  had  part-time  or  continuation  classes  of  household 
arts  for  eiris  over  14  who  are  still  in  school  For  details  of  the  returns  from  State  superintendents  see 
Appendix  K,  p.  122,  and  for  those  from  city  superintendents,  p.  126. 

>0f  the  lo4  superintendents  of  schools  in  rural  commtmities  from  whom  schedules  have  been  rec  eived  by 
the  commission,  35' report  that  no  provision  whatever  is  made  in  their  counties  for  instruction  in  household 
arts  even  for  girls  who  are  in  school,  and  87  have  nothing  to  offer  to  girls  who  have  left  school  and  ore 
working  in  the  farm  homes.  In  119  of  the  counties  no  provision  whatever  is  made  for  instruction  in 
household  arts  for  adult  housewives.    For  particulars,  see  Append  U  K,  p.  130. 

*  That  the  ncod  is  acknowledged  is  apparent  from  the  fact  that  practically  all  the  schedules  received  from 
State,  city,  and  county  superintendents  express  the  desire  to  extend  their  work  along  these  lines;  that  the 
need  is  not  now  being  mot  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  69  counties  report  that  thev  offer  no  instruction  what- 
ever In  agriculture  for  boys  who  have  left  school;  that  107  counties  nave  no  provision  for  helping  adult  farm- 
ers improve  their  knowledge  of  their  business;  and  115  counties  have  no  public  secondary  schools  for  agri- 
culture open  to  ail  ptfsons  in  the  county.  (See  Appendix  K, p.  131.)  As  to  trades  and  industries,  11  States 
nrovicks  no  courses  in  all-day  schools,  19  provide  nothing  in  evening  schools,  and  23  have  no  courses  offered 
m  part-time  oroontinaation  schools,  (doe  Appendix  K,p.  123.)  Of  the  cities  reporting.  137  offer  no  In- 
itxuction  In  trades  and  industries  oven  to  boys  of  14  who  are  still  at  school.    (See  Appendix  K,  p.  126.) 
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national  grants  for  their  ^lootira^eiBent  a  wise  invesUxient  from 
every  standpoint.  Without  the  stimulus  of  Federal  appropriations 
the  States  are  not  able  to  undertake  in  a  •compreh^isiye  way  the 
training  for  a  more  skilled  and  productive  agriculture  nor  for  a  more 
skilled  and  productive  industry,  which  is  of  the  utmost  importance 
to  the  welfare  and  happinesss  of  the  Nation. 

VOCATIONAL  TEACHERS  OF  PROff  ABY  IMPORTANCE. 

The  commission  believes  that  the  development  of  vocational  educa- 
tion along  rij?ht  lines,  botii  for  agriculture  and  for  the  trades  and 
industries,  wfll  depend  largely  upon  the  ability  to  secure  and  retain 
well-trained  teachers  who  aave  a  thorough  and  practical  knowledge 
of  their  subjects.  It  is  therefore  proposed  that  Federal  grants  to  me 
States  be  mven  in  two  ways: 

1.  For  Sie  training  of  teachers  of  vocational  subjects. 

2.  ¥oT  paying  the  salaries  of  vocational  teachers. 

GrAJI TS  TO  THE  STATES  FOB  THE  TbAINING  OF  VOCATIONAL  TeACH- 

EBS. — ^In  the  early  beginnings  of  cooperation  between  the  States 
and  the  Nation  in  devSoping  agricultural  and  trade  and  industrial 
education,  as  proposed  by  tms  report,  it  is  probable  tiiat  qualifica- 
tions of  teachers  of  vocational  subjects  wUl  be  fairly  low.  This  is  due 
to  the  dearth  of  competent  and  well-trained  teachers  of  this  kind  at 
tJic  present  time,  resmting  from  the  failure  of  the  Stat^  to  jHrovide  for 
their  training.  It  is  therefore  imperative  fliat  provision  be  made  for 
preparing  vocational  teacbers  to  meet  a  rii^nj^  test  of  efficiency,  both 
m  practical  knowledge  of  thdr  subjects  and  m  the  teaching  process, 
if  the  vocational  schools  are  to  measiire  up  to  present  and  future  needs. 

Tlie  very  newness  of  the  task  of  securing  and  training  vocational 
teachers  makes  it  a  difficult  one  for  the  States  to  undertake  without 
the  help  of  the  Federal  Government.  Some  of  the  conditions  to  be 
met  are: 

L  Practical  and  thorougb  experience  in,  or  contact  with,  the  partic- 
ular vocation  or  branch  of  the  vocation  to  be  taugfht,  whether  in  agri- 
culture or  trade,  is  necessary  for  successful  teaching  in  vocational 
schools.  How  to  supplement  this  trade  knowledge  witii  a  knowledge 
of  **how  to  teach"  is  a  matter  for  serious  consideration. 

2.  To  be  successful,  trade  and  industrial  schools  must  secure  as  shop 
instructors  men  and  women  who  are  experts  in  their  trades.  These 
persons  are  usually  earning  better  salaries  than  those  usually  paid  by 
the  schools  and  are  therefore  not  attracted  to  positions  in  vocational 
schools. 

3.  Expert  trade  workers  are  as  a  rule  regularly  employed  and  can  not 
forego  wage  earning  for  a  year  or  more  in  order  to  tram  for  teaching. 

Because  of  these  and  numerous  other  difficulties,  it  would  seem  as 
if  the  ^ates,  with  their  present  facilities  for  training  teachers,  eould 
not  £^ectively  deal  with  the  {»^blem  without  thb  aid  of  the  National 
Grovemment  m  providing  traming  dasses  which  will  attract  to  them 
the  expert  workers  in  the  trades. 

The  c^ommifision  believes  tiuat  this  must  be  woi^ed  out  by  gradual 
exi>eriment  in  part-time  and  evening  classes  wMch  afford  opportuni- 
ties for  peroons  who  possees  ^U  in  their  callings  to  acquire  experi- 
ence in  classroom  and  skop  instruction  while  still  continuing  l^ir 
regulai'  employment. 
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We  can  not  rightly  undertake  a  program  of  praetical  education  in 
this  country  and  carry  it  through  successfully  without  teachers 
properly  qualified  b^  traming  and  experience  for  their  work  and  with 
practieally  no  fd^ilides  for  their  proper  training  in  the  future. 

Here  and  there  are  schook  which  have  rendered  good  service  by 
equipping  instructors  in  manual  training,  but  it  is  safe  to  say  that  at 
the  present  time  not  a  half  dozen  schools  exist  in  the  United  States 
which  afiord  bjx  adequate  opportunitv  to  secure  thoroughgoing  prepa-  • 
ration  for  the  teachmg  of  trade  and  industrial  subjects.  Excellent 
as  has  been  the  technical  preparation  whidi  the  State  colleges  of 
agriculture  and  medbjanic  arts  hav«  given  to  their  students,  many 
of  them  have  not  as  yet  devek>{>ed  departmmts  of  education  adequate 
to  the  task  of  training  prospective  teachers  either  of  agriculture  or  the 
mechanic  arts  in  the  administrative  and  teaching  problems  of  the 
vocational  schooL  The  comparatively  poor  support  ^ven  to  this 
feature  of  their  work  hy  some  of  the  agricultural  and  naechaoical 
colleges  is  shown  by  the  ^ct  that  out  of  an  appropriation  of  more  than 
$2,600,000,  made  to  them  by  Congress  under  the  Hatch  and  Nelson 
Acts  for  the  ^ear  1^12-13,  these  colleges  spent  less  than  $34,000  ''for 
the  preparation  of  teachers  in  the  elements  of  agriculturo  and 
mechamc  arts.*' 

Vocational  teachers  are  changing  their  positions  much  more  fre- 
quently and  shifting  over  wider  areas  than  other  teachei^.  This  is 
because  the  demand  outruns  the  available  supply.  Their  mobility 
is  such  that  the  question  of  their  training  is  one  much  transcends  ail 
community  and  State  lines  and  becomes  an  issue  as  nation  wide  in 
importance  as  the  protection  of  natatory  birds  or  the  vocaticHial 
training  of  migratory  workmen.  Without  national  encouragement, 
the  States  should  not  be  expected  to  undertake  the  burden  of  pre- 
paring teachers  of  vocational  subjects  only  to  have  them  attracted 
away  to  the  schools  of  other  States  which  have  paid  no  part  of  the 
cost  of  their  training.  To  wait  for  the  States  to  undertake  alone 
the  task  of  preparing  capable  instructc^s  is  to  delay  for  at  least  half 
a  century  the  carrymg  out  of  any  extensive  program  of  vocational 
education. 

Many  of  the  chief  educational  officers  of  the  various  States  favor 
national  grants  for  the  training  of  the  vocational  tcadbers  and  give 
a  variety  of  reasons  for  their  answers,  among  wbich  are  these: 

There  hi  ti  sbortage  of  teachew  for  etidi  work. 

More  trai&iug  bcSooIb  are  needed. 

We  can  not  i^ve  our  sebools  aa  effici^it  ae  we  want  thism  without  the  proper  training 
oiie&dbeTB. 

We  have  a  few  teachers  trained  for  vocational  subjects,  but  our  funds  do  not  justify 
the  tzaining  of  others. 

There  is  a  demand  for  well-trained  teach  ess  in  the  vanous  lines  of  vocational  edu- 
cation, and  the  State  does  not  feel  that  it  can  afford  to  incur  th<e  added  expense. 

The  State  a^eeds  mudi  Isag&c  appropnation  than  has  yet  been  regarded  possible 
to  -do  this  work. 

We  need  national  grants  for  the  preparation  of  teachers  because  the  State  is  not 
able  to  do  it  at  all. 

We  could  1106  natioAal  aid  for  the  preparation  of  teadiers  in  voc^ional  subjects 
and  would  need  funds  badlv  for  thii»  purpose  if  we  had  the  money  available  to  airry 
on  vocational  work  itself,  wThirh  also  needs  Federal  encouragement. 

This  State  certainly  needs  aid  in  the  preparation  of  teachers  because  of  our  financial 
limitations. 

^  <jimntB  lor  the  training  ^  teacheiB  would  h^  in  the  State  by  emphasizing  the 
im|K}rtance  of  this  work. 
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WiUiout  aid  from  the  Natioaal  Go\eruineul  in  the  txainiiig  of  tcac-ler*-  for  tlie  work, 
backward  educational  developments  will  shut  off  any  advancement  along  this  line 
for  a  long  time. 

To  sti!nulate  tlie  Skite  to  do  more  in  this  line  of  work  in  education. 

Such  grants  would  raise  the  standard  of  education  among  vocational  teachers. 

We  need  more  and  better  teachers  and  national  aid  will  encoura^  and  assist  in 
their  preparation. 

This  State  will  welcome  and  be  able  to  use  national  aid  and  with  it  invite  proper 
supervision. 

National  grants  are  needed  to  even  things  up.  This  State  is  training  teachers  for 
vocational  schools  and  already  many  of  them  are  teaching  in  other  States;  on  the 
other  hand,  manv  of  our  own  are  trained  elsewhere. 

The  product  of  the  school  system  of  any  one  State  does  not  remain  in  that  State 
as  he  will  migrate  more  or  less  Into  other  States,  consequently  the  good  or  bad  effects 
of  a  school  system  of  any  one  State  must  be  shared  by  other  States. 

Economic  differences  between  the  States  make  justifiable  and  necessary  the  par- 
ticipation of  the  National  Government  in  such  thmgs  as  the  training  of  vocational 
teachers. 

This  State  needs  help  in  the  problem  of  training  vocational  teachers.  We  do  not 
know  how  to  do  it. 

National  grants  would  standardize  the  work  and  make  it  efficient  and  would  also 
stimulate  the  State  to  activities  along  vocational  educational  lines. 

A  SUMMARY   OF  THE   REASONS   GIVEN   FOR   NATIONAL   GRANTS   FOR 

THE   TRAINING  OF  VOCATIONAL  TEACHERS,  given  above,  covers  the 
following  points: 

1.  In  practically  all  the  States  teachers  of  vocational  subjects  are 
scarce  and  there  are  few  schools  with  proper  faciUties  for  training 
them. 

2.  Vocational  schools  can  not  be  made  efficient  without  properly 
trained  teachers,  and  hence  in  many  States  vocational  training  will 
be  retarded  tor  a  long  time. 

3.  The  financial  burden  of  conducting  vocational  schools  and  pro- 
viding at  the  same  time  for  the  training  of  teachers  is  too  heavy  for 
many  of  the  States. 

4.  National  grants  for  teachers  would  emphasize  the  importance 
of  vocational  education  and  help  to  standardize  the  teaching. 

5.  The  economic  differences  among  the  States  and  the  migratory 
character  of  teachers  justifies  the  Nation's  aid  in  training  them. 

6.  The  States  do  not  know  how  to  undertake  the  work  alone  and 
need  the  cooperation  of  the  National  Government. 

Grants  for  Paying  the  Salaries  of  Teachers. — ^Regardinff  the 
various  ways  in  which  the  Federal  Government  might  aid  the  States 
in  promoting  vocational  education,  the  commission  is  of  the  opinion 
that  part  payment  of  the  salaries  of  vocational  teachers  is  the  one 
which  will  be  most  satisfactory  and  most  easily  safeguarded. 

In  arriving  at  this  decision  the  commission  has  taken  into  account 
such  points  as  the  following: 

1.  The  salaries  of  teachers  are  usually  the  largest  item  of  school 
expenditure.  These  are  frequently  too  small  to  attract  Ixigh  grade 
men  and  women  to  the  work,  but  with  the  aid  of  the  National  Gov- 
ernment the  States  could  pay  larger  salaries  and  so  could  more  easily 
se<;ure  and  retain  such  persons. 

2.  The  National  Government's  concern  is  to  encourage  vocational 
education  by  placing  the  emphasis  on  the  vocational  side  of  the 
work.  By  partially  relieving  the  States  of  the  excessive  burden 
of  pa^dng  for  vocational  teachers  it  will  be  easier  for  them  to  carry 
on  the  supplementary  instruction  necessary  to  complete  well-roimded 
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courses  fitting  for  intelligent  citizenship  as  well  as  successful  work- 
manship. 

3.  The  administrative  features  should  be  made  as  simple  as  pos- 
sible. Where  grants  are  made  for  the  maintenance  of  schools,  the 
way  is  left  open  for  all  sorts  of  irregularities,  which  may  result  in 
senous  difficulties  between  a  State  and  the  Nation  as  cooperating 
agencies.  When  disbursements  are  confined  to  the  payment  of 
salaries,  the  accounting  between  local,  State,  and  National  authorities 
is  a  simple  matter,  and  gives  rise  to  no  difficulty. 

4.  The  cooperation  of  the  Nation  and  State  in  paying  salaries  of 
teachers  would  necessitate  cooperation  in  getting  good  ones.  This, 
however,  would  be  accomplished  with  a  minimum  of  interference 
on  the  part  of  the  Nation,  and  with  a  maximum  of  initiative  and 
control  on  the  part  of  the  State.  It  would  be  comparatively  easy 
for  the  State  and  National  authorities  to  agree  on  the  minimum 
qualifications  of  vocational  teachers,  leaving  the  local  authorities  free 
to  select  those  who  would  measure  up  to  the  requirements.  The 
States  woidd  be  left  free  to  increase  these  requirements  as  they 
saw  fit. 

6.  Where  the  Nation's  part  in  the  cooperative  arrangement  be- 
tween it  and  the  State  is  confined  to  the  vocational  teacher,  the 
autonomy  of  the  State  is  saf^uarded  in  the  conduct  of  its  own 
schools,  while  at  the  same  time  the  expenditure  of  Federal  money  is 
also  safe^arded  in  the  assurance  that  the  State  is  employing  reason- 
ably well  prepared  teachers. 

From  all  i)oints  of  view  therefore,  the  commission  believes  that  the 
wisest  way  in  which  the  Federal  Governinent  can  aid  the  States  in 
promoting  vocational  education  is  by  giving  grants  for  the  partial 

Sayment  of  vocational  teachers  in  agricultural  and  in  trade  and  in- 
ustrial  subjects. 

Tea4iher8,  supervisors^  and  directors  of  offricuUural  subjects. — ^The 
commission  has  thought  best  to  recommend  that  so  far  as  agriculture 
is  concerned  the  ffl*ants  to  the  States  for  the  part  payment  of  salaries 
of  teachers  should  include  also  supervisors  and  directors  of  agri- 
cultural subjects. 

During  the  preparation  of  this  report  the  commission  sent  a  special 
inquiry  to  the  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction  of  the 
various  States  as  to  whetner  th^  felt  the  money  for  agricultural  in- 
struction for  their  respective  States  could  be  best  expended  for 
teachers'  salaries  or  for  the  salaries  of  supervisors  and  directors  of 
agricultural  education. 

The  replies  showed  that  about  50  per  cent  favored  appropriations 
for  teachers'  salaries  only,  and  about  50  per  cent  favored  appropria- 
tions for  the  salaries  of  supervisors  and  airectors  only.  The  reasons 
given  for  the  choice  in  each  State  are  set  forth  at  the  close  of  the 
report.^ 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  one  plan  seemed  to  be  best  adapted  to 
about  half  the  States  and  the  other  plan  to  the  other  half,  the  com- 
mission decided  it  would  be  advisable  to  so  frame  the  bill  as  to  leave 
it  possible  for  each  one  of  the  States^  in  the  exercise  of  its  autonoiny, 
to  expend  the  appropriation  for  agricultural  education  either  for  the 
salaries  of  teachers  of  agriculturalsubjects  giving  actual  instruction 

>  See  Appendix  K,  p.  120. 
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in  the  classroom,  or  for  the  salaries  of  supervisors  and  directors  of 
agricultxiral  subjects. 

At  the  same  time;  the  commission  reconmiends  that  the  school 
receiving  the  benefit  of  these  grants  be  required  to  supplement  the 
instructions  given  to  promote  vocational  Knowledge  and  skill,  by 
such  additional  courses  as  will  complete  a  well-rounded  training  m 
general  aoid  civic  intellijgence. 

Government  recog[nition  and  support  of  education  for  the  farm 
and  the  shop  will  give  eveiywhere  not  only  prestige  to  vocational 
training,  but  wiU  add  greater  importance  and  dignity  to  the  occupa- 
tions performed  by  the  great  army  of  productive  workers  in  the 
coimtry. 

CHASACTEB  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

The  instruction  in  a^icultiural  and  in  trade  and  industrial  subjects, 
supported  in  part  bv  uye  grants  herein  proposed,  is  to  be  of  less  than 
college  grade  and  designed  to  meet  the  vocational  needs  of  persons 
over  14  years  of  age.  It  is  to  be  of  secondary  grade  in  the  sense 
that  it  is  to  be  adapted  to  the  interests  and  needs  of  those  at  or  above 
the  adolescent  age,  but  it  should  afford  opportunities  for  vocational 
training  to  youths  at  14,  who  have  completed  the  compulsory  school 
attendance,  but  who  may  not  have  completed  the  full  course  of  the 
elementary  schools. 

The  minimum  age  of  14  years  has  been  set  as  one  of  the  entrance 
requirements  to  vocational  training  for  agriculture  and  the  trades 
and  industries,  as  discussed  in  this  report,  mr  these  reasons: 

1.  The  theory  and  established  practice  of  American  education  is 
that  the  school  time  of  children  up  to  14  years  of  age  should  be  given 
to  the  acquirement  of  a  general  education,  upon  which  any  special 
training  must  be  based.  This  does  not  mean  that  general  education 
may  not  have  strouj^  vocational  elements  in  it,  but  it  does  mean  that 
direct  preparation  for  a  vocation  should  not  b^in  before  that  time. 

2.  lip  to  the  age  of  14  there  should  be  opportunity  for  prevocar 
tional  training  to  ai^ouse  and  fix  the  interest  of  pupils  in  the  productive 
work  and  workers  of  the  world,  to  show  the  possibilities  of  scientific 
farming  and  mtellijgent  industry,  and  to  aid  the  youth  to  choose  more 
intelligently  the  kind  of  training  he  prefers  and  the  calling  he  wishes 
to  foltow.  Prevocational  training  of  this  kind  in  the  elementary 
schools  is  obviously  a  phase  or  part  of  a  general  compulsory  educa- 
tion, which  is  already  being  undertaken  and  which  may,  for  the  present 
at  least,  be  left  to  the  States. 

3.  Not  only  are  children  under  14  years  of  ^e  too  immature  in 
mind  and  body,  too  lacking  in  experience  and  self-initiative,  to 
undertake  special,  thoroughgoing  trainine  for  a  life  wm'k,  but  most 
of  the  skilled  and  desirabk  traces  ana  industries  do  not  admit 
young  workers  under  15  or  16  and  therefore  do  not  provide  either 
apprenticeship  or  other  forms  of  instruction  below  that  period. 

THfiEE  TYPES  OF  BCaOOlS  PROPOSED. 

An  adequate  program  of  vocational  education  designed  to  prepare 
for  useful  employment  must  provide  instruction  both  for  those  who 
desire  preparation  for  a  calling  before  entering  it  and  for  those  whose 
advancement  depends  upon  additional  training  of  some  kind  after 
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tbay  have  become  employed.  The  commission  has  therefore  pro- 
posed tiiiat  the  grants  for  teachers  of  a^cultural  and  ti-ade  and  in- 
dustrial subjecte  whose  salaries  are  paid  in  part  by  national  grants 
shall  be  used  in  three  different  types  or  kinds  of  schools— all-dav 
schools,  part-time  schools^  and  evemng  schools.  In  an  all-day  school, 
as  the  term  is  used  in  this  report,  the  pupil  would  devote  the  entire 
school  day  to  instruction.  In  part-time  schools,  those  already  em- 
I>loyed  would  give  a  portion  of  their  working  time  for  further  educa- 
tion. In  evening  schools  mature  workers  (over  16  years  of  age) 
would  attend  evening  classes  giving  instruction  supplementary  to 
their  day  employment. 

So  far  as  agricultural  education  is  conc^ned  provisions  have  al- 
ready been  made  for  agricultural  workers  through  the  Smith-Lever 
Act,  similar  to  those  proposed  in  this  report  for  industrial  workers, 
through  part-time  and  evening  schools ;  hence  the  discussion  of  these 
types  of  schools  will  be  conJQned  largely  to  those  employed  in  trades 
and  industries. 

The  Smith-Lever  Act  provides  wisely  and  liberally  through  national 

Sants  to  the  States  for  a^icultural  education  for  the  mature  farmer 
rough  farm  demonstration  and  farm-extension  work,  which  will 
carry  expert  knowledge  and  advice  from  the  agricultural  and  mechan- 
ical colleges  and  experiment  stations  to  remote  neighborhoods,  oxid 
reach  the  man  on  the  farm.  While  undoubtedly  this  will  extend, 
in  some  measure,  beyond  the  adult  farmer  and  ms  wife  to  the  boys 
and  girls  of  the  family,  stimulating  their  interest  in  the  possibilities 
of  farm  Efe,  yet  the  provisions  of  the  Smith-Lever  Act  need  to  be 
supplementecl  by  national  grants  to  tiie  States  for  teachers,  supervisors, 
and  directors  of  agricultural  subjects  in  district  agricultural  high 
schools  or  in  a^cultural  departments  of  rural  hi^h  schools. 

The  most  opportune  time  to  train  the  boy  is  during  his  adolescent 
period,  when  lie  has  already  gained  much  knowledge  of  farm  work 
and  its  requirements  and  is  at  the  age  wheiu  he  is  most  ambitious, 
most  alert,  and  therefore  most  teachable.  The  afiricultural  scliool 
will  awaken  his  interest,  turn  his  attention  to  the  Targe  possibilities 
of  a  scientific  and  businesslike  agriculture,  and  give  him  an  elementary 
knowledge  of  right  methods  of  farming  which  will  start  him  in  his 
career  as  a  farmer  and  prepare  him  to  use  with  profit  the  scientific 
and  practical  information  which  magazines,  bulletins,  and  farm- 
extension  teaching  are  bringing  to  his  door. 

Although  the  instruction  in  agricultural  subjects  recommended  in 
tliis  report  would  generally  be  classified  under  all-day  schools,  there 
is  a  certain  sense  in  which  it  might  be  called  part-time  training. 
Boys  and  girls  who  attend  school  in  the  country  have  a  round  of  farm 
and  home  duties  which  serve  the  purpose  of  practice.  Farming  is 
also  to  some  extent  a  seasonal  occupation,  which  leaves  several 
months  in  the  year  largelv  free  for  boys  and  girls  to  pursue  further 
work  in  the  schools.  To  the  rural  schools  is  thus  afforded  an  excellent 
opportunity  to  supplement  the  work  of  the  farm  with  further  school- 
ing directly  related  to  it. 

Agricultural  Idgh  schools,  or  agricultural  departments  in  high 
schools,  should  provide  opportunities  for  practice  and  demonstration 
work  on  a  school  farm,  m  addition  to  connecting  their  teaching  of 
agriculture  with  the  practical  knowledge  which  their  pupils  are  gain- 
ing on  the  home  farm.    The  teacher  of  agricultural  subjects  should 
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require  pupils  under  his  direction,  as  a  part  of  the  instruction  at  home, 
to  carry  on  experiments  and  projects  in  such  subjects  as  gardening, 
poultry  raising,  dairying,  orcharding,  small  animal  husbandry,  and 
general  croppmg.  Many  of  the  schools  have  already  adopted  the 
excellent  scneme  of  employing  their  teacher  of  agricultural  subjects 
from  the  1st  of  March  to  tlio  1st  of  December,  so  that  he  may  give 
class  instruction  connecting  his  teaching  with  the  home  work  of  his 

Eupils  during  the  spring  and  fall  months,  and  spend  the  planting  and 
arvesting  season  in  field  work  with  them  on  their  home  farms. 
The  commission  believes  that  an  organization  of  the  instruction  in 
agriculture  in  rural  schools  on  a  part-time  plan,  which  gives  attention 
to  the  scientific  facts  of  a^culture  as  they  are  related  to  the  actual 
work  on  the  farm,  will  stimulate  his  interest  in  both  his  farm  work 
and  his  school  work. 

Such  a  Bchool  will  become  the  center  for  the  community  interests  and  needs. 
Boys  will  find  there  a  practical  supplement  to  their  work  and  will  discover  that  the 
work  of  the  farm  has  a  new  and  fascmating  interest  when  coupled  with  the  practices 
of  the  science  upon  which  it  is  based.  They  will  discover  that  agriculture^  instead  of 
being  drudgery,  is  in  reality  the  most  scientific  vocation  in  the  world,  involving  a 
wide  range  of  knowledge  or  many  sciences,  responding  in  increasing  returns  tx>  the 
application  of  the  things  they  learn.  There  will  be  little  danger  of  the  boy  leaving 
tne  farm  when  he  is  educatea  to  see  the  scientific  side  of  agriculture.' 

All-Day  Industrial  Schools  abe  Needed  in  this  Countey, 
particularly  for  children  between  14  and  16  years  of  age. 

As  this  report  has  already  emphasized,  a  large  majority  of  the  boys 
and  girls  in  the  United  States  leave  school  to  go  to  work  at  14,  and 
many  of  them  before  completing  the  elementary  school.  Because  of 
their  limited  education,  their  entire  lack  of  skIII,  and  their  inmia- 
turity,  they  are  obliged  to  pick  up  odd  jobs  as  best  they  can  or  re- 
main about  home  to  become  idlers.  Thej  are  not  old  enough  to  take 
up  a  trade  nor  to  enter  upon  an  apprenticeship,  and  in  the  main  the 
doors  of  the  more  desiraole  skillea  employments  are  closed  to  them 
below  the  age  of  16.  The  result  is  that  they  shift  about  from  one 
occupation  to  another,  with  little  or  no  opportunity  to  advance  in 
either  skill  or  earning  capacity  beyond  that  which  brings  a  meager 
subsistence.  The  outlook  for  their  future  is  discouraging;  and  it  is 
little  wonder  that  many  of  them  drift  out  to  join  the  army  of  the 
unemployed.  In  the  State  of  Connecticut  the  records  show  that 
children  who  go  to  work  between  14  and  16  years  of  age  change  their 
jobs  on  the  average  of  twice  a  year.* 

It  is  impossible  to  estimate  the  evil  effect  of  this  purposeless  and 
irresponsible  service  or  to  reckon  the  tremendous  cost  to  the  indus- 
tries of  the  country.  Yet  of  far  greater  significance  than  the  economic 
waste  is  the  untold  human  waste.  It  is  universally  conceded  that 
the  failure  of  the  schools  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  children  between 
14  and  16  years  of  age  with  specific  vocational  training,  and  the 
tendency  of  industry  to  use  their  labor  in  monotonous  processes, 
combine  to  make  these  years  wasted  or  worse  than  wasted  for  the 
majority  of  those  who  leave  school  to  go  to  work.  It  is  true  that 
some  wno  enter  employment  untrained  at  14,  and  who  do  not  have  a 
chance  for  further  training,  rise  in  later  years  through  sheer  force  of 
native  qualities  to  a  high  level.     By  far  the  larger  number,  however, 

>  Report  of  the  Indiana  Commisdoa  on  Industrial  aad  AgrlctiLturai  Eduoation,  1912. 
>£itatflmeat  by  State  board  of  educatiozu 
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soon  reach  in  their  employment  their  highest  earning  capacity,  which 
they  find  inadequate  for  the  maintenance  of  decent  standards  of 
Hving  when  they  become  men  and  women. 

The  causes  which  He  back  of  the  withdrawal  of  the  great  mass  of 
our  children  from  school  at  the  age  of  14  are  many,  but  one  of  them 
18  doubtless  the  lack  of  interest  in  the  school  and  failure  on  the  part 
of  pupils  or  their  parents  to  see  sufficient  practical  good  in  further 
schooling.  The  lure  of  wages,  frequently  combiiiea  with  a  tem- 
porary necessity  to  earn  money,  is  so  great  that  many  drop  out  of 
school  and  away  from  further  education.  There  is  considerable 
evidence,  however,  that  economic  pressure  is  a  less  potent  factor 
tbkn  is  sometimes  supposed  in  taking  children  away  from  school  as 
soon  as  the  compulsory  period  has  expired.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  schools  are  not  sufficiently  pur- 

Eoseful  for  the  boys  and^  girls  who^  knowing  that  they  must  soon 
ecome  wa^e  earners,  are  interested  m  life's  activities  at  an  early  age. 

There  exists  in  many  of  the  States  a  pronounced  tendency  toward 
raising  the  compulsory  attendance  age  beyond  14  and  up  to  16  years 
of  age.  Where  this  is  done  every  consideration  requires  the  de- 
velopment of  a  type  of  education  for  the  children  retained  in  the 
schools  which  will  minister  to  their  vocational  as  well  as  their  civic 
needs. 

Clearly  the  problem  is  to  provide  within  our  system  of  education 
schools  which  wiU  meet  the  needs  of  these  children  whom  the  present 
schools  are  not  reaching  effectively,  and  to  offer  courses  suited  to 
their  interests  and  abiUties. 

The  resuUa  which  may  he  expected  from  the  dU-day  indttetrial  schools 
are — 

1.  The  retention  in  school  longer  of  boys  and  girls  who  now  leave 
because  of  their  lack  of  interest. 

2.  A  wiser  choice  of  a  vocation  because  of  an  opportunity  to  test 
the  ability  and  to  discover  likes  and  dislikes. 

.  3.  Greater  certainty  of  success  in  a  vocation  because  of  the  de- 
velopment of  a  more  definite  purpose  in  life,  of  an  increased  industrial 
intelligence,  of  an  insight  into  the  fundamental  principles  of  a  trade, 
and  the  acquisition  of  sufficient  skiU  to  shorten  the  period  of  appren- 
ticeship. 

4.  A  greater  readiness  to  profit  by  part-time  or  evening  instruction 
for  the  sake  of  future  advancement  or  promotion. 

Although  the  all-day  industrial  school  can  seldom  teach  a  trade  in 
the  full  sense  of  the  term,  experience  shows  that  it  can  do  much  to 
prepare  boys  and  girls  over  14  years  of  age  for  the  trades.  By  usinff 
the  full  time  of  the  pupils,  practical  or  shop  work  can  be  supplemented 
by  the  related  stumes  in  English,  civics,  industrial  history  and  geog- 
raphy, and  elementary  economics,  as  well  as  by  the  science  and  mathe- 
matics underlying  the  trades.  In  this  way  the  school  will  make  for 
intelligent  and  worthy  citizenship  as  well  as  for  supsrior  workmanship 
m  the  years  to  come. 

A  system  of  education  which  does  not  provide  all-day  schools  for 
boys  and  girls  who  desire  training  for  an  indostrial  pursuit  before 
entering  it  may  justly  be  charged  with  driving  them  out  of  the  schools 
and  into  the  factories  and  workshops.  If  therefore  all-day  industrial 
schools  did  nothing  more  than  hola  the  children  in  school  mntil  they 

17087^  -H.  Doc.  1004,  63-2 4 
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were  more  mature  in  mind  and  body  and  imtil  the  doors  of  desirable 
trades  were  open  to  them  it  woidd  be  worth  all  its  costs.  But  when 
coupled  with  this^  is  the  opportunity  to  help  them  discover  their 
aptitudes  and  to  improve  their  civic  and  industrial  intelligence  so 
that  they  are  better  able  to  take  advantage  of  their  opportimities,  the 
value  in  social  and  economic  well-being  to  themselves  and  to  society 
is  immeasurable. 

Minimum  requirements  for  aUrday  schools. — In  order  to  insure  a 
minimum  degree  of  efficiency  in  all-day  schools  the  commission  has 
recommended  that  grants  for  teachers  of  trade  and  industrial  subjects 
be  used  only  in  those  schools  or  classes  which  require  that  at  least  half 
the  time  be  given  to  actual  practice  on  a  productive  or  useful  basis, 
either  in  the  school  shop  or  in  a  comimercial  shop,  the  remainder  of  the 
school  day  being  used  for  the  teaching  of  related  and  general  subjects. 
It  further  recommends  that  the  training  in  such  schools  shall  extend 
over  not  less  than  nine  months  per  year  and  not  less  than  30  hours  per 
week.  No  recommendation  as  to  the  number  of  years  is  made, 
because  the  commission  recognizes  that  the  length  of  the  course  must 
vary  with  differing  conditions,  but  it  believes  mat  wherever  possible 
this  should  continue  through  at  least  two  years.  Under  conditions 
satisfactory  to  the  State  and  national  boarcb,  cities  and  towns  of  less 
than  25,000  population  may  make  special  arrangements  as  to  lengUi 
of  sessions  and  number  of  hours  per  week.^ 

Pakt-Time  Industrial  and  Trade  Schools  are  also  Needed. — 
There  are  in  this  country  4,500,000  persons  between  the  a^es  of  14 
and  18  who  are  not  in  school,  having  left  to  enter  the  ranSs  of  the 
breadwinners.  Nearly  2,000,000  of  these  are  children  under  16  years  * 
of  age,  the  large  majority  of  whom  have  left  school  before  completing 
their  elementary  education^  and  are  therefore  handicapped  by  lack  oi 
schooling  either  for  successful  wa^e  earning  or  for  intelligent  citizen- 
ship. These  young  people  are  neither  prepared  to  choose  a  vocation 
intelligently  nor  to  follow  it  with  sufficient  prospect  of  future  advance- 
ment, because  the  schools  have  assumed  no  responsibility  for  their 
preparation  for  employment  before  thev  must  become  wage  earners, 
and  have  not  provided  for  continued  training  through  part-time 
schooling  after  they  have  gone  to  work.  Under  present  social  and 
economic  conditions  it  is  probable  that  the  all-day  industrial  school, 
when  developed  to  the  full,  will  not  reach  more  than  a  meager  per- 
centage of  tne  vouth  of  tne  country.  By  far  the  largest  number 
must  DO  reached  by  the  part-time  schools  which  will  ti^e  a  part  of 
the  working  time  of  young  persons  between  14  and  18  years  of  age 
for  continued  education,  either  along  the  line  of  a  chosen  vocation  or 
of  general  civic  intelligence. 

While,  therefore,  it  is  important  to  provide  for  preparatory  voca- 
tional training  for  every  boy  and  girl  who  can  aflFord  to  spend  even  a 
year  or  two  in  school,  beyond  that  which  is  required  by  law,  it  is  more 
important  to  provide  for  that  great  mass  of  children  whose  education 
is  at  present  terminated  by  entrance  to  a  *' job,"  and  whose  only  pros- 

{>ect  for  further  education  is  dependent  upon  its  not  being  divorced 
rom  the  possibihty  of  wage  earning  at  the  same  time. 

» See  Chs.  VI  and  VII,  pp.  70  to  87. 

>  Based  on  census  fi^rurea  of  school  attendance.    There  were  4,463,958  persons  14  to  18  years  of  age  in  1910 
who  wore  not  in  scbool,  and  1^4,086  of  them  were  between  14  ana  16  yeac*  of  age. 
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To  a  large  extent  the  schools  have  abandoned  the  adolescent  wage 
earner  entirely  to  the  shop  and  the  factory  and  have  taken  no  further 
responsiUhty  or  care  for  his  preparation  or  guidance,  just  at  the 
time  in  his  life  when  he  most  needs  discipline,  instruction,  and  the 
direction  of  his  newly  awakened  social,'  civic,  and  industrial  interests. 

Part-time  schools  will  be  of  great  advantage  to  those  who  have 
secured  in  the  all-^lay  school  preparation  for  entrance  to  a  trade,  as 
such  boys  and  girls  will,  without  doubt,  realize  the  value  of  training 
and  eagerly  seize  upon  every  opportunity  for  advancement. 

Part-time  schools  are  needed  also  to  realize  immediately  upon  the 
elementary-school  education,  which  the  youth  have  received  before 
entering  mdustry.  Many  would  be  glad  to  avail  themselves  of 
further  taraining  if  they  could  secure  it  at  this  time,  but  after  a  lapse 
of  years  in  wage  earning  it  is  difficult  to  induce  them  to  '^  go  to  school " 
because  they  have  frequently  lost  their  cs^aeity  to  learn  and  foiv 
gottffld  much  of  their  previous  instruction. 

Gtften,  too,  a  little  trade  experience  arouses  a  desire  for  further 
training.  In  one  of  the  States  where  a  study  of  the  need  for  part- 
time  schools  was  made — 

70  per  cent  of  the  youns  workers  interviewed  were  loand  to  favor  part-time  schools, 
ana  tiicir  industrial  experience  was  probably  responsible  for  this  attitude.  They 
bad  worked  long  enoiig[n  to  begiu  to  realize  their  deficiencies  in  education  and  to 
know  the  value  oi  training  along  indastrial  lined.^ 

The  part-time  school  is  particularly  needed  for  working  children, 
because  both  i^ysicians  and  social  work^is  are  agreed  that  the 
attendance  upon  erening  schools  of  immature  children  under  16  years 
of  age,  after  the  strain  of  a  lon^  day's  toil,  brings  in  its  wake  far 
more  physical  injiu^  than  educational  adyanta^. 

There  are  many  who  belieye  that  while  all-day  industrial  schools 
can  ^ye  general  industrial  intelligence  and  helpful  preliminary  train- 
ing K)r  entrance  to  a  trade,  and  that  real  trade  preparation  may  be 
giyen  to  a  limited  few  oyer  16  years  of  age  in  special  trade  schools, 
the  understanding  of  the  technical  and  theoretical  part  of  a  trade 
can  in  general  be  mastered  only  by  those  who  are  already  engaged 
in  actufd  practice  in  that  trade  through  teaching  in  part-time  schools. 

The  knowledge  of  a  typical  factory  worker  oi  to-day  goes  no 
farther  than  his  own  operation  or  machine.  He  has  little  if  any 
understanding  of  the  relation  of  his  work  to  that  of  others  engaged 
in  the  same  mdustry  and  no  general  understanding  of  the  business 
as  a  whole.  This  has  brought  a  lack  of  effectiye  cooperation  in 
manufacturing  and  has  made  the  task  of  the  superintendent  and 
foreman  more  difi&cult  than  eyer  before.  Part-time  schooling  for  the 
factory  worker  would  be  of  the  highest  social  as  well  as  economic 
T^ue  if  it  gaye  him  an  appreciation  of  the  entire  trade  and  helped 
him  to  understand  his  place  and  relationship  in  it. 

Under  our  present  highly  specialized  industrial*  system,  which 
affords  practically  no  opportumty  for  the  worker  to  acquire  any 
knowledge  of  the  industry  beyond  his  own  special  and  narrow  task, 
there  is  a  lack  of  competent  foremen,  which,  although  met  in  part  by 
trade  and  technical  schools,  must  be  largely  met  oy  the  part-time 
schools  which  enable  the  workers  in  an  industry  to  adyance  through 
successiye  steps  to  these  more  responsible  positions. 

1  Tlie  Needs  and  FossibilltiM  or  Fart-time  SobooUnc^  ICaanohosetU  Board  ot  Education,  ms 
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Large-scale  production,  the  specialized  machine,  and  the  extreme 
division  of  labor,  coupled  with  the  close  competition  which  has  made 
the  individual  emx)loyer  unable  and  unwillmg  to  tram  workers  for 
the  benefit  of  his  rivals,  has,  as  has  already  been  stated,  driven  out 
the  old  system  of  apprenticeship  where  each  loumeyman  trained  a 
helper,  and  even  ii  it  could  be  reestablished  it  would  be  whoUy 
inadequate  to  our  present  needs.  A  system  of  part-time  schooling, 
setting  up  a  cooperative  arrangement  between  the  shop  and  the 
school  for  the  instruction  of  the  youth  in  the  practice  ana  theory  of 
a  calling,  is  not  only  a  revival  in  modem  form  of  the  old  apprwitice- 
ship  plant,  but  a  great  improvement  upon  it.^ 

We  can  place  more  reUance  upon  the  shop  when  it  undertakes  to 
teach  skill  in  mechanical  processes  than  upon  the  school,  but  the  shop 
has  never  been  very  successful  as  a  teacher  of  the  theory  of  a  trade. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  school  can,  when  it  has  secured  the  proper 
teachers,  be  depended  upon  to  give  the  technical  and  scientific 
Imowledge  needed.  A  system  of  part-time  education  will  bring  shop 
and  school  into  cooperation  with  each  other  so  that  each  may  con- 
tribute its  share  in  the  training  of  the  youth.  ^ 

As  a  result  of  the  sweeping  economic  and  industrial  changes,  the 
old  personal  bond  between  the  master  a&d  his  journeyman  has 
practically  disappeared  and  in  its  place  has  come  a  new  and  impersonal 
relation  between  the  corporation  and  the  large  and  shifting  oody  of 
workers  with  which  it  deals.  The  employer,  generally  speaking,  no 
longer  has  a  sense  of  responsibiUty  for  the  proper  training  of  his  work- 
men, nor  has  the  employee  the  old-time  feeling  of  loyalty  and  interest 
in  the  success  of  the  business.  Part-time  schooling  can  be  made  to 
create  a  new  sense  of  joint  responsibility  between  employer,  employee, 
and  the  school,  for  the  training  of  the  worker  ana  the  integrity  of 
the  calling. 

The  purpose  of  part-time  schools  should  he  tux>fold — 

1.  To  increase  the  general  intelligence  of  young  workers  and  lead 
them  to  understand  better  their  social  and  civic  duties. 

2.  To  increase  their  industrial  intelligence  and  skill  and  devebp 
capacity  for  advancement  within  a  given  trade  where  such  oppot- 
tunity  exists,  or  where  it  does  not  to  prepare  for  some  skiUea  and 
remunerative  work  in  another  line. 

All  young  persons  employed  in  industry  should  be  reached  by  the 
part-time  instruction  which  the  comniission  beUeves  should  be 
encouraged  by  Federal  appropriations.  Those  most  intimately 
acquainted  with  the  problem  are  strongly  of  the  opinion  that  any 
constructive  plan  of  part-time  schooling  in  this  country  must  be 
broad  enough  in  its  scope  and  flexible  enough  in  its  purposes  and 
courses  to  benefit  young  persons  who  have  gone  to  work  oy  giving 
them  the  training  which  best  meets  the  variety  of  their  neecfe  due  to 
wide  differences' m  ability,  in  previous  schooling,  in  ambitions  and 
aims,  and  in  the  kinds  of  work  upon  which  they  nave  entered. 

The  problem  of  giving  further  training  to  young  wage  earners  so 
as  to  provide  for  emarged  opportunities  when  they  are  older  is  by  no 

»    ■■  '  ■  • 

1  The  chances  In  oiir  methods  of  manufacturing  have  made  it  easily  possible  for  young  people  employed 
on  the  specialized  Job  to  earn  a  much  larcer  wage  than  those  who  are  still  being  trained  dv  the  old  system 
of  apprenticeship,  which  aims  at  the  ultunate  efiBciencv,  rather  than  the  immediate  earmng  power  of  the 
apprentice.  This  condition  makes  it  next  to  impossible  to  hold  young  workers  to  the  completion  of  an 
apprenticeship  in  the  face  of  the  constant  and  insistent  temptation  to  take  specialized  jobs  at  higher  wages. 
(Report  on  part-time  schooling,  Kassachusetts  Board  oX  Education,  1013.) 
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means  a  simple  one.  Only  a  few  of  them  are  employed  as  beginners 
in  occupations  within  skilled  and  desirable  industries  where  they 
have  need  of  further  knowledge  and  skill  either  for  the  work  they  are 
doing  or  as  a  preparation  for  promotion  and  advancement  in  their 
chosen  trades.  The  great  body  of  the  children  between  14  and  16 
years  of  age  are  engaged  in  low-grade  skilled  or  unskilled  work,  much 
of  which  is  monotonous  and  automatic  in  character,  brings  low  wages, 
and  offers  little,  if  any,  prospects  of  larger  wages  or  advancement  for 
the  future. 

It  has  already  been  pointed  out  in  this  report  that  an  overwhelming 
majority  of  these  chiloren  go  to  work  without  completing  the  elemen- 
tary schools  and  are  deficient  in  general  and  civic  as  welTas  industrial 
intelligence.  Very  little,  if  any,  of  the  work  which  they  are  doing  is 
of  a  character  which  will  permit  of  directly  related  teaching  so  far  as 
strictly  industrial  subjects  are  concerned.  The  industrial  experience 
which  they  are  having,  however,  in  their  daily  employment  is  fre- 
quently such  as  to  enable  them  to  profit  greatly  by  subjects  which, 
while  not  definitely  connected  with  their  particular  job,  do  neverthe- 
less lead  to  greater  industrial  intelligence  and  greater  surety  of  future 
success  as  trade  workers. 

The  commission  has  therefore  recommended  that,  so  far  as  partr 
time  schools  for  young  wage  earners  under  18  years  of  age  are  con- 
cerned, the  national  aid  shall  be  given  for  teaching  in  any  subject 
designed  to  enlarge  their  civic  or  vocational  intelligence. 

The  possibilities  for  instruction  in  partrtime  schools  are  varied. — It. 
may  provide,  among  other  things,  for — 

1.  Trade  extension  for  the  "next  step  up"  within  a  given  industry. 

2.  ^frade  preparation  courses  for  boys  and  girls  employed  in  juvenile 
occupations  in  order  that  they  may  enter  other  and  more  favorable 
occupations  when  they  are  older. 

3.  General  improvement  courses  for  those  employed  in  occupations 
where  advancement  is  dependent  upon  increased  civic  and  general 
intelligence. 

4.  Home  economics  courses  for  girls  who  are  employed  in  any  line 
of  industry. 

The  commission  has  recommended  that  not  less  than  one-third  of 
the  money  appro{>riated  to  the  States  for  the  salaries  of  teachers  of 
trade  and  industrial  subjects  be  expended  on  part-time  schools,  be- 
cause it  feels'  that  every  consideration  requires  that  the  States  should 
begin  at  once  to  deal  with  this  important  subject.  Schools  benefiting 
by  this  ^ant  are  required  to  provide  at  least  144  hours  of  class-room 
instruction  for  young  workers  as  a  minimum,  and  wherever  it  is  pos- 
sible it  is  hoped  that  they  will,  by  arrangement  with  the  industries, 
secure  a  greater  amount  of  time. 

The  stating  of  the  minimum  in  terms  of  a  total  number  of  hours 
makes  it  possible  for  schools  to  give  the  instruction  required  either  in 
a  r^ular  number  of  hours  per  week  throughout  the  school  year,  or 
during  the  dull  period  of  seasonal  trades,  or  to  make  any  variation 
which  the  conditions  require. 

The  Evening  Tkade  and  Industeiai.  School  is  Needed  be- 
cause there  is  at  the  present  time  a  greater  demand  by  wage  earners 
for  evening-school  instruction  than  for  any  other  kind. 

Young  people  often  neglect  their  opportunities.  The  desire  for 
wages,  pure  mdifference,  and  other  causes  induce  many  to  go  to 
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work  before  they  receive  the  adrantagea  of  an  industrial  education, 
even  when  it  is  offered^  and  to  n^lect^  in  many  in^ances^  the  advan- 
tages of  part-time  schooling  unless  this  k  made  eompulswy  by  the 
States.  The  awakening  wmch  often  conies  after  th^e  chances  are 
past  leaves  the  evening  school  as  the  sole  remaining  hope. 

So  far  as  evening  work  for  men,  at  leasts  is  concerned,  it  is  probable 
that  the  best  immediate  returns  in  increased  economic  efficiency  from 
industrial  or  trade  trainiii^  come  from  instruction  in  the  evening 
classes  attended  by  adtilt  workers.  They  have  been  in  the  shop  long 
enough  to  realize  their  lack  of  pn^aration  and  its  practical  value; 
they  luive  acquired  sufficient  skul  and  insight  into  mechanical  t>roo* 
eeses  to  know  what  they  need  and  come  to  the  evening  class  oeter- 
mined  to  get  it.  The  instruction,  when  given  by  a  teacher  who  is 
himself  famiEar  with  the  trade,  can  be  made  to  appeal  at  every  step 
to  the  interest  and  the  previous  knowledge  and  experi^itce  ot  the 
student. 

At  the  present  time  the  need  for  evening  industrial  and  trade  schools 
is  at  its  greatest  in  this  country.  It  must  be  used  to  bridge  over  the 
chasm  which  has  resulted  from  the  lack  of  industrial  education  in  the 
past.  While  there  will  alwa^  be  a  place  for  the  evening  school  to 
^ve  many  wogrkers  the  traimng  they  need  as  the  next  stcrp  forward 
in  their  callings,  a  sn^t^oi  of  aU-day  and  part-time  industrial  schools 
will  greatly  lessen  this  need.  In  Germany,  as  the  resolt  of  30  years 
of  progress,  they  have  been  largely  replaced  by  continuatiofi  schools, 
which  are  more  and  mofe  becoming  day  sdiools.  '^'The  evening 
school  may  be  an  imperfect  and  temporary  agency,,  but  it  is  neverthe- 
less the  omy  agency  to  do  a  large  p«rt  of  the  work  which  needs  to  be 
done/'  ^  Whereas  the  part-time  school  has  for  its  partieular  province 
the  training  of  the  boy  and  ^ri  between  14  and  18,  the  ecvening  school 
is  the  onl^r  possible  means  ofbenefiting  the  mare  mature  workers  who 
are  amUtioos  to  advance  themselves^  The  majority  of  the  millions 
c^  workers  who  are  employed  in  trades  must  be  reached  by  evening 
schools,  if  at  all. 

The  eommisBion  has  recommended  in  this  report  that  the  national 
grants  expended  to  pay  in  part  the  salaries  of  teachers  of  trade  and 
industrial  subjects  in  evening  schools  shall  be  used  for  class  instruc- 
tion which  is  supplemental  to  the  daily  employment  of  the  students. 
The  comnussion  proposes  tins  requirenotent  because  it  believes  that,  so 
far  as  evening  classes  are  concerned,  instruction  extending  the  trade 
knowledge  of  those  who  are  already  at  work  is  most  in  neea  of  Federal 
sthnulatEon.  ^ 

The  commission  recc^nizes  the  value  and  the  comparatively  large 
extent  of  general  evening  classes  extending  the  general  education  of 
those  who  work  during  the  day.  It  also  recognizes  that  in  some 
jdaces  considerable  value  is  attached  to  what  might  be  called  trade 
preparatory  evening  schools,  which  give  some  initial  instruction  for 
entrance  to  trades  and  industries.  &lieving  that  the  comparatively 
small  amoimt  of  money  available  from  the  national  grant  can  be  best 
expended  for  trade-extension  courses,  when  used  in  evening  schools, 
the  appropriation  has  been  hmited  to  their  benefit,  leaving  tne  States 
to  cany  on  the  other  two  kinds  of  evening  classes — a  work  they  have 
already  entered  upon  and  which  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  they 
will  extend. 

^Beport  o(  Indiana  Commission  on  Industrial  and  Agxiooltural  Education,  1912. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

AID   TO  VOCATIONAL   EDUCATION  THROUGH   FEDERAL 

AGENCIES. 

In  considering  this  subject;  the  commission  submitted  to  six  of  the 
Federal  departments,  in  advance  of  the  hearingjs  at  which  representa^ 
tives  of  each  appeared,^  a  hst  of  questions  inquiring  as  to  the  work  of 
these  departments  for  vocational  education.  Whue  these  questions 
necessarily  differed  in  detail,  in  general  they  covered  four  broad 
points  for  each  department: 

1.  The  service  for  vocational  education  already  rendered. 

2.  The  possibility  of  additional  service. 

^  3.  The  lunds  needed  to  render  large  service  for  vocational  educar- 
tion. 

4.  The  relationship  of  the  different  departments  to  each  other  in 
the  work  already  accomplished  and  the  opinion  of  each  as  to  what 
that  relationship  should  oe. 

The  replies  oi  the  departments  to  the  questions  subnutted  are  pre- 
sented in  Appendix  M,  pages  181  to  200. 

The  conunission  has,  as  the  result  of  these  replies  and  of  the  testi- 
mony at  the  hearings  of  the  representatives  of  national  organizations 
of  educators,  of  labor,  and  of  employers,  been  much  impressed  with 
the  work  in  supplying  espert  iniormation  and  advice  of  value  for 
vocational  education  which  various  Federal  agencies  have  been  able 
to  accomplish  with  extremely  Umited  funds  and  with  as  yet  comparar 
tively  little  financial  encouragement  on  the  part  of  Congress.  One 
of  the  valxiable  ways,  it  would  seem,  in  which  the  National  Govern- 
inent  could  aid  the  States  in  dealing  with  the  many  different  ques- 
tions in  the  new  field  of  practical  training  for  our  workers,  would  be 
that  of  ^ants  to  be  expended  through  Federal  a^ncies  for  making 
studies,  investigations,  and  reports  of  whatever  kind  may  be  neces- 
sary from  time  to  time  to  further  the  efforts  of  the  States  to  place 
the  work  of  their  vocational  schools  on  a  scientific  and  businessUke 
basis. 

Infobkatiok  About  Vocational  Schools  and  Classes. — ^A 
number  of  reports  and  bulletins  about  the  actual  work  of  vocational 
schools  have  aheady  been  published  by  different  departments  and 
bureaus  of  the  Government,  which  have  been  helpful  to  the  States 
in  making  courses  of  study  and  in  deciding  iipon  methods  of  instruc- 
tion for  agricultural  and  trade  and  industrial  subjects.  Thus  far  no 
such  study  has  been  made  for  commercial  or  home  economics  sub- 
jects. Lai^ely  because  of  the  newness  of  the  schools  on  this  side  of 
the  water,  and  the  great  lack  of  funds  and  of  expert  experience  and 
knowledge,  it  must  be  said  that  thus  far  no  comprehensive  plan  or 
scheme  of  reports  of  this  character  has  been  carried  out.     There  is 
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>  I'or  the  f aU  report  of  the  departments  at  the  hearizigs,  lee  "  HearJngB  l)eforo  Commission  on  f  (atlonal 
Aid  to  Vocational  Bdacation,"  vol.  2  of  this  report,  pp.  9-122. 
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a  very  great  need  at  the  present  time  throughout  the  country  of  a 
scientific  and  practical  study  extending  through  a  period  of  years 
of  many  such  iraportant  and  nelpful  questions  as  the  following: 

1.  A  study  01  the  movement  for  vocational  ^education  in  other 
countries  which  will,  with  constant  reference  to  the  similarities  or 
differences  between  their  conditions  and  our  own,  furnish  this  coun- 
try with  an  authoritative  estimate  of  the  causes  lying  behind  the 
movement,  the  progress  and  tendencies  of  the  work,  the  efficiency  of 
different  types  of  schools  and  their  adaptation  to  American  conditions 
and  needs,  and  the  educational,  social,  and  economic  results. 

2.  A  study  of  the  different  types  of  vocational  schools  of  all  kinds 
which  are  in  operation  in  this  country,  interpreting  their  courses  of 
study  and  methods  of  instruction,  in  terms  of  their  adaptation  to  the 
aim  of  the  school,  and  the  conditions  to  which  they  are  to  be  adjusted. 

3.  A  study  of  the  efficiency,  not  only  of  the  different  types  of  schools 
but  of  all  the  vocational  schools  of  the  country,  as  measured  by  the 
success  of  their  students. 

4.  Full  information  each  year  as  to  the  progress  of  vocational  edu- 
cation in  this  country,  bringing  up  to  date  the  statistics  concerning 
schools  already  established,  and  calling  attention  to  changes  and  ten- 
dencies, while  at  the  same  time  laying  particular  emphasis  upon  new 
schools  and  new  experiments  and  devices. 

5.  Information  concerning  such  things  as  buildings,  equipment, 
cost  of  instruction,  supplies,  and  courses  and  methods  of  instruction, 
which  will  furnish  first-hand  knowledge  to  those  desiring  to  establish 
new  schools. 

Information  for  Agricultural  Education. — ^The  Government 
has  already  done  much  to  promote  agricultural  education  through  the 
Department  of  Agriculture.  Large  appropriations  have  been  given, 
which  the  department  has  applied  in  makmg  studies,  investigations, 
and  experiments  concerning  agriculture  and  agricultural  processes, 
and  the  resulting  information  has  not  only  been  of  use  to  the  farmer 
but  also  to  the  agricultural  schools  in  their  courses  of  study. 

Knowledge  of  agriculture  is  much  more  widely  disseminated  than 
knowledge  of  other  vocational  processes.  On  some  phases  of  agri- 
culture e^diaustive  work  has  been  done.  These  studies  and  investi- 
gations should  be  continued,  to  furnish  materials  for  a  more  scientific 
agriculture,  and  their  scope  should  be  broadened  to  meet  the  needs 
of  a  wider  range  of  persons  in  farm  life. 

Much  of  the  work  already  done  has  been  of  a  highly  scientific  chai^ 
acter.  This  work  should  not  be  neglected,  but  it  should  be  supple- 
mented by  studios  of  the  simpler  processes  appHcable  to  the  more 
common  and  every-day  problems  oi  the  farmer. 

It  is  highly  important  that,  from  the  great  mass  of  data  at  hand 
and  from  data  to  oe  collected  from  further  studies,  more  direct  appli- 
cation be  made  to  the  use  of  the  material  in  giving  instruction  in 
agriculture. 

Information  for  Home  Economics  Education.— Several  of  the 
Federal  departments  and  bureaus  have  already  made  numerous 
valuable  studies  affording  information  useful  in  the  development  of 
home  economics  education.  A  large  part  of  this  study  nas  been 
along  the  line  of  foods — their  preparation,  composition,  and  nu- 
tritive values;  and  along  the  line  of  the  construction,  sanitation,  and 
equipment  of  the  farm  home. 
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These  studies  have  not  only  been  of  use  in  the  country  districts, 
but  they  have  been  of  wide  value  to  schools  and  colleges  for  their 
courses  of  instruction  in  home  economics.  The  results  have  been 
productive  of  so  much  good  that  the  work  should  be  enlarged  and 
extended  with  a  view  to  placing  training  for  the  maintenance  and 
care  of  the  home  on  a  scientific  basis.  Aside  from  studies  which 
directly  benefit  the  individual  home  maker,  there  is  great  need  of 
larger  and  more  detailed  information  regarding  vocations  which  are' 
based  on  a  knowledge  of  home  economics — callings  such  as  those 
of  the  dietician,  the  mstitutional  manager,  the  matron,  the  lunch- 
room or  tea-TQom  manager,  the  professional  cook,  and  other  similar 
occupations. 

.  The  problem  of  home  economics  training  for  the  great  mass  of  girls 
who  spend  their  earlv  years  as  wa^e  earners  in  stores,  shops,  and 
factories,  is  also  one  for  serious  consideration  and  investigation,  and 
one  Uiat  has  as  vet  hardly  been  touched,  although  it  is  perhaps  more 
important  and  far-reaching  than  any  other.  ]^pecially  needed  are 
such  studies  as  those  relating  to  the  purchase  and  care  of  clothing, 
the  conservation  of  health  and  the  mamtenance  of  efficiencv  throu^ 

E roper  food  and  exercise,  the  planning  of  personal  and  househmd 
udgets,  the  proper  sanitation  and  ventilation  of  home  and  work- 
room surroundings.  Such  studies  as  these  and  many  others  will  be 
greatly  needed  in  the  development  of  part-time  education  for  girls 
who  are  already  at  work  and  would  also  be  highly  valuable  in  devel- 
oping courses  in  home  economics  for  young  housekeepers  who  have 
not  had  the  opportunity  for  such  training  in  our  schools. 

While  approvmg  of  every  possible  means  of  extending  the  more 
scientific  studies  and  research  for  the  development  of  home  economics, 
the  commission  feels  that  the  particular  need  at  the  present  time  is  for 
material  which  will  reach  down  to  the  average  girl,  who  goes  neither 
to  hi^  school  nor  to  college,  but  upon  whose  training  for  the  care 
of  a  home  and  family  the  future  welfare  of  society  wiD  largely  depend. 
lNit)RMATiON  FOB  CoMMEBCiAL  EDUCATION. — What  has  been  said 
before  of  the  need  of  wider  knowledge  for  agriculture  and  for  indus- 
tries is  equally  true  in  general  as  to  commerce  for  the  purposes  of 
commercial  education.  Among  the  many  questions  concerning 
which  the  country  should  have  information  for  use  in  the  training 
of  commercial  workers,  the  following  have  been  suggested: 

Supply  and  demand  for  trained  commercial  workers. 

Distribution  of  commercial  workers. 

Selection  and  placement  of  commercial  workers. 

Descriptive  analysis  of  the  world  of  commercial  pursuits  in  the  broad  lines  of  em- 
plo3rment.  such  as  banking,  accounting,  business  management,  executive  service, 
salesmansnip,  and  ordinary  clerical  work. 

Descriptive  analysis  of  each  one  of  these  lines  of  employment  into  specific  occupa- 
tions ana  of  each  occupation  into  such  important  factors  as:  Source  of  supply  of  com- 
mercial workers;  prevailing  salaries;  demands  upon  the  worker  as  to  general  and  com- 
mercial education;  opportunities  offered  for  training  for  higher  responsibility;  next 
position  in  regular  order ;^  how  far  previous  experience  prepares  for  tne  next  position; 
the  additional  school  training  necessary  as  proper  preparation  for  advancement. 

The  changing  conditions  of  commerce,  which  bring  changing  requirements  upon 
the  commercial  workers  in  any  line  of  commercial  employment. 

The  requirements,  upon  commercial  workers  in  dealing  with  foreign  commerce. 

The  number  and  classes  of  foreign  commercial  schools  of  different  types. 

Infobmation  for  Teade  and  Industrial  Education.— We  now 
furnish  a  large  amount  of  information  to  aid  the  farmer  in  meeting 
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his  problems.  It  is  just  as  necessary  that  the  Goveriunent  should 
supply  knowledge  for  the  better  preparation  of  human  labor  in  in- 
dustry as  that  it  should  furnish  information  concerning  soil  fer- 
tility, fertilizers,  pests,  insects,  and  the  best  methods  of  farm  organizar 
tion  for  the  farmer. 

There  is  a  great  and  pressing  need  for  an  analysis  of  our  industries 
as  the  first  step  in  forwarding  an  intelligent  program  for  the  training 
of  industrial  workers.  We  need  an  intensive  study  of  the  require- 
ments upon  wa^e  earners  in  the  specific  occupations  into  which  each 
industry  is  divided .  Not  until  this  is  done  wul  it  be  possible  to  know 
in  an  accurate  and  comprehensive  way  the  particular  kinds  of  train- 
ing which  any  gi'oup  of  workers  should  have  or  how  that  training  can 
best  be  given. 

Among  other  helps  for  industrial  education  we  need  such  things  as 
the  following: 

To  analyze  the  industrieB  into  their  bmnches  or  occupatLons. 

To  ascertain  what  the  worker  in  each  of  these  occupations  needs  in  skill  and  knowl- 
edge. 

To  learn  how  far  this  skill  and  knowledge  can  be  obtained  in  regular  work  in  the 
occupation. 

To  know  what  use  is  made  of  apprenticeship,  coopeiative,  and  trade  agreement 
,  plans  for  the  training  of  workers  in  any  industry. 

To  know  what  the  industry  fails  to  give  in  the  way  of  skill  and  knowledge  that  the 
worker  needs  for  thorough  efficiency. 

To  learn  what  the  school  can  do  in  this  connection. 

To  make  careful  reports  from  time  to  time,  showing  the  progreas,  present  conditions, 
problems,  and  tendencies  throughout  the  country  of  the  movement  for  industrial 
education. 

To  secure  timely  knowledge  of  pronounced  changes  in  industrial  processes,  ma- 
terials, and  organisations,  which  affect  the  proper  education  of  workers  to  meet  trade 
requirements. 

There  are  many  other  questions  that  should  be  answered,  of  which 
the  following  are  examples: 

What  IB  the  preferred  age  for  begixmers  in  any  given  industry  in  this  country? 

tMiat  are  the  upper  and  lower  limits  as  to  the  age  of  the  efficient  worker  in  any  given 
occupation? 

Wnat  are  the  upper  and  lower  limits  as  to  the  wage  received? 

What  are  the  sources  of  supply  for  workers  in  a  given  occupation? 

What  are  the  physical  reauirements  upon  the  worker  in  a  given  occupation,  such 
as  strength,  endurance,  auicKness,  deftness,  fineness  of  si^ht,  accuracy? 

How  long  does  it  usually  take  to  train  a  worker  for  a  given  occupation? 

What  are  the  occupations  within  an  industry  to  which  a  worker  may  advance? 

How  far  does  the  work  of  his  present  occupation  prepare  the  worker  to  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  the  new  one? 

What  is  the  supply  and  demand  for  workers  in  the  various  industries  and  occu- 
pations? 

In  which  industries  and  occupations  is  there  the  greatest  opportunity  at  the  pres- 
ent, or  any  given  time,  for  desirable  employment? 

Only  with  such  knowledge  wiU  it  be  possible  to  place  industrial 
education  in  this  country  upon  an  intelhgent  basis.  Onlv  when  we 
have  learned  these  things  will  we  be  able  to  standardize  the  require- 
ments for  teachers,  develop  proper  courses  of  study  and  correct 
methods  of  teaching,  and  measure  the  eflBciency  of  the  schools  in 
terms  of  what  their  students  are  able  to  achieve.  ^  Some  agency  able 
to  cope  with  the  problem  must  assist  the  States  in  this  task. 

The  need  is  as  great  for  information  concerning  trade  and  industry 
for  use  in  preparing  workers  to  manufacture  goods  as  it  is  for  in- 
formation concernuig  agriculture  for  use  in  the  training  of  farmers. 
The  liigh  degree  of  specialization  in  industry,  the  complex  character 
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of  both,  our  mftnuf  acteiin^  processes  and  industrial  organizaticxn,  and 
the  rapid  aod  proxu>un€ea  changes  in  our  xnanuf acturing  life  make 
the  need  for  such  a  survey  particularly  ur^nt.  In  a  nation-wide 
attempt  to  educate  our  wage  earners,  such  intensive  surveys  of  all 
kinds  of  occupations  present  a  field  for  national  service  by  Govern- 
ment agencies  as  large  and  important  as  it  is  indispensable  and 
4£ffieult. 

It  i#  noi  possible  to  relof  wpcm  mdimdual  employers  for  the  inf orma- 
tiofi  necessary  for  a  program  of  indxratrial  education  national  in  its 
scope.  Individual  employers  have  had  little  or  no  e^cperience  in  deal- 
bi^  with  siich  problems  in  the  large,  «nd  they  would,  of  course,  be 
inclined  to  Iook  at  it  only  from  the  standpoint  of  their  own  limited 
interest  and  outlook.  Furthermore,  to  attempt  the  work  in  this  way 
vroQ^td  result  only  in  a  piec^naal  }ob.  Eacn  manufacturer  would 
naturally  fmA  out  things  which  might  be  of  general  use,  but  would 
eiDpk>y  them  only  for  ms  &wn  betiefit.  This  wo\ild  obviously  result 
iA  a  large  dupEcaticm  of  effort..  Even  if  the  investigations  of  indi- 
vidual noanuf acturers  were  wdl  noade,,  there  would  be  no  opportunity 
toe  ccrmparin^  results.  Furtheonore,.  tikbere  codLd  not  be  the  wide- 
&|»read  pubMctty  neeesaary  to>  mftke  such  results  available  to  every- 
body having  the  same  questions  to  face. 

Keither  eoold  the  ta^  be  adequately  accomplished  through  national 
organizations  of  employers.  Such  oa^anizations  have  had  fittle  if  any 
experience  in  doing  tbus  work.  There  are,  comparatively  speaking, 
few  great  national  organizations  of  employers  which  are  equipped  to 
imdertake  such  a  task.  The  present  interests  of  such  oi^anizations 
would  not  induce  them  to  take  the  time  or  money  necessary.  There 
are,  moreover,  certain  ^rave  differences  between  employers  and  em- 
ployees regarding  certain  matters  in  industrial  training,  and  these 
differences  might  easily  prove  a  handicap  to  either  national  labor 
organizations  or  national  associations  of  employers  if  either  attempted 
to  handle  this  matter. 

This  method  of  getting  information  through  special  interests  would 
require  a  long  time,  even  if  it  could  be  suxjcesstully  accomplished  in 
the  end.  It  would  mean  piecemeal  and  irregular  studies  with  dis- 
connected results  and  the  absence  not  only  of  a  country-wide  and 
imbiased  point  of  view  and  method  of  approach  but  also  of  the 
pubhcity  which  would  be  of  the  greatest  benefit  to  all  concerned. 

The  States  can  vvot  deal  indivmuaUy  with  this  matter, — No  State  is 
adequately  equipped  to  handle  it;  no  State  has  had  any  considerable 
experience,  at  least,  with  this  kind  of  investigation;  no  State  has 
even  made  a  beginning  in  such  work,  nor  could  any  State  possibly 
have  the  necessary  nation-wide  point  of  view.  Furthennore,  a  study 
of  this  kind  by  the  States  acting  separately  would  be  open  to  prac- 
ticaUy  all  the  objections  given  above. 

The  woric  must  he  done  hy  the  National  Government, — The  training 
of  our  workers  is  a  national  question.  It  requires  a  national  outlook 
to  approach  it  properly.  Tne  National  Government  is  the  one  un- 
biased agency  for  tne  task,  and  the  onlv  one  capable  of  making  com- 
prehensive studies,  which  wiD  be  useful  everywhere.  Both  States 
and  individuals  would  have  confidence  in  the  work  performed  and  the 
information  disseminated  by  the  Federal  (iovemment. 

National  Grants  fob  vocational  Schools  CttEATE  a  Greater 
Need  op  Assistance  from  Federal  agencies  in  securing  Lnfoi-mation 
for  use  in  these  schools.    If  the  Stat^  should  support  unaided  their 
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own  vocational  schools  this  .service  by  the  Federal  Government  would 
be  valuable,  but  with  Federal  grants  for  these  schools  the  aigument 
for  larger  Federal  investments  in  expert  information  and  advice  has 
added  force. 

Vocational  Schools  and  Classes  will  be  Successful  in  Pro- 
portion as  their  oi^anization,  courses  of  study,  and  methods  of 
instruction  meet  continuously  the  changing  needs  and  conditions  of 
the  vocations  for  which  they  give  preparation.  If  the  schools  are  to 
fit  properly  for  vocations,  all  those  in  charge  of  them  must  have  an 
opportunity  to  secure  such  progressive  knowledge,  and  this  can  best 
be  furnished  through  a  Federal  agency,  that  will  give  such  studies  a 
nation-wide  point  of  view.  *h. 

Should  the  Government  establish  a  partnership  or  contract  of  any 
kind  with  the  States  for  the  benefit  of  any  kind  of  vocational  educa- 
tion, every  consideration  requires  that  the  moneys  expended  in  the 
venture  should  be  accompanied  by  all  the  helpful  knowledge  which  the 
Federal  Government  has  gleaned  or  can  glean  from  its  studies.  In 
order  that  every  wage  earner  may  be  made  an  ''all-round  workman/' 
the  training  which  he  receives  either  at  the  State  or  National  expense 
should  endeavor  to  prepare  him  as  far  as  possible  to  meet  successfully 
the  varied  demands  of  his  occupation  as  it  is  practiced  throughout 
the  country.  This  requires  an  interchange  of  trade  information  such 
as  only  a  ^federal  agency  can  give. 

CONCLUSIONS. 

Approaching  the  matter  from  an  entirely  unbiased  standpoint,  and 
with  a  desire  to  see  how  far  the  work  oi  the  Federal  Government 
could  be  made  of  service  in  developing  vocational  education  in  the 
various  States,  the  commission  has^  after  due  deliberation  and  num- 
erous confer^ices  with  representatives  of  departments  and  bureaus, 
come  to  these  conclusions: 

1.  That  while  excellent  work  has  been  done  by  the  different  Federal 
agencies  in  furnishing  information  and  advice  to  the  country,  the 
service  has  been  very  greatly  hampered  by  a  lack  of  adequate  lunds 
at  the  hands  of  Congress  with  wnich  to  employ  experts  to  make 
studies  and  investigations  and  to  print  and  disseminate  widely 
reports  and  bulletins  and  other  literature. 

2.  Though  the  efforts  of  the  departments  in  dealing  with  the  sub- 
ject have  been  praiseworthy,  the  commission  feels  that  the  work  is 
to  some  extent  hampered  by  a  lack  of  close,  intimate  cooperation 
between  the  different  departments  and  bureaus  in  gatheimg  and 
using  material  resulting  from  the  activities  of  their  agents.  There 
seems  to  be  more  or  less  overlapping  and  duplication  of  effort  on  the 
part  of  the  bureaus  which  would  naturally  result  in  a  waste  of  money 
and  energy  and  a  considerable  possibility  of  misunderstanding,  botn 
of  which  obviously  would  not  be  conducive  to  efficient  service.^ 

3.  Not  only  are  additional  funds  needed  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
a  country- wide  source  of  advice  and  information  for  vocational  educa- 
tion in  the  most  effective  manner,  but  there  are  at  least  four  depart- 
ments of  the  Government  now  concerned  with  different  phases  of  the 
subject  which  might  well  be  organized  into  a  clearing  house  for  the 

Eurpose  of  dealing  collectively  with  the  task.     In  this  way  it  would 
e  possible  to  have  a  clear  understanding  as  to  the  respective  place 
and  function  of  each  department  and  bureau  and  the  ways  in  which 
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they  can  best  cooperate  in  making  their  material  of  greatest  benefit 
to  the  States. 

4.  The  commission  has  recommended,  as  hereinafter  discussed  more 
fully,  a  Federal  board  for  vocational  education  charged  with  the 
administration  of  national  grants  to  the  States  for  tne  benefit  of 
vocational  schools.  It  is  proposed  that  this  board  shall  consist  of 
the  Secretaries  of  five  Federal  departments,  four  of  whom  are  more 
or  less  intimately  concerned  with  the  task  of  supplying  exjpert  infoiv 
mation  and  advice  to  the  coimtry  for  use  in  various  xinas  of  voca- 
tional training. 

Sound  administrative  policy,  as  well  as  many  other  considerations, 
would  seem  to  require  that  the  task  of  bringing  about  more  intimate 
cooperation  between  the  various  departments  and  bureaus  in  the 
making  of  studies,  investigations,  and  reports  for  vocational  educa- 
tion, snould  be  committed  to  the  same  Federal  board  which  adminis- 
ters grants  to  the  States  for  the  schools  in  which  this  information  is 
used. 

A  board  so  organized,  already  in  close  touch  with  the  vocations 
themselves,  through  the  work  of  the  bureaus  represented,  and  dealing 
more  or  less  intimately  with  vocational  education,  would  be  in  the 
best  possible  position  to  learn  what  kinds  of  information  and  advice 
are  most  needed  from  time  to  time  in  the  States;  would  be  best 
qualified  to  secure  such  knowledge  in  an  accurate  and  scientific  way, 
tnrough  the  departments  represented;  and  as  a  result  of  conferences 
would  be  able  to  prevent  overlapping  and  duplication  of  work  in  the 
various  departments  and  bureaus. 

If  an  annual  appropriation  were  made  to  this  Federal  board  for  use 
in  such  a  way  from  year  to  year  as  it  deemed  advisable,  the  amount 
could  be  distributed  oy  the  board  so  as  to  apply  varying  portions  from 
time  to  time  to  different  studies  in  the  proportion  that  the  situation 
required.  Having  a  broad  point  of  view,  and  a  sum  of  money  entirely 
at  its  disposal,  tms  board  would  be  able  to  see  the  country's  needs 
in  a  large  way  and  to  bring  to  bear  upon  them,  when  most  needed, 
the  expert  work  of  Federal  agencies. 

The  commission  has  therefore  proposed  that  the  sum  of  $200,000 
annually  be  appropriated  by  Congress  to  this  Federal  board  for 
vocational  education  to  pay  the  expense  of  administering  the  grants 
to  the  States  for  vocational  education  and  to  make  stucues,  investi- 
gations, and  reports  to  aid  the  States  in  this  work.  The  disposal  of  idl 
the  fund  is  left  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  board. 

In  order  that  the  experience,  expert  knowledge,  and  facilities 
of  existing  Federal  agencies  may  be  utilized  in  this  work,  the  com- 
mission has  proposed  that  so  far  as  may  be  deemed  practicable  by  the 
board,  all  studies,  investigations,  and  reports  concerning  agriculture, 
for  the  purpose  of  agricultural  education,  shall  be  made  in  coopera- 
tion with  or  throu^  the  Department  of  Agriculture;  all  studies, 
investigations,  and  reports  concerning  trades  and  industries,  for  the 
purposes  of  trade  and  industrial  education,  shall  be  made  in  coopera- 
tion with  or  through  the  Department  of  Labor;  all  studies,  investi- 
gations, and  reports  concerning  commerce  and  commercial  pursuits, 
for  the  purposes  of  commercial  education,  shall  be  made  in  cooperation 
with  or  through  the  Department  of  Commerce;  all  studies,  investiga- 
tions, and  reports  concerning  the  administration  of  vocational  schools, 
courses  of  study,  and  instruction  in  vocational  subjects,  shall  be  made 
in  cooperation  with  or  through  the  Bureau  of  Education. 


CHAPTER  V* 

EXTENT  TO  WHICH  THE  NAWONAl  GOVERNMENT  SHOULD 

AH)  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION. 

PRINCIPLES  GUIDING  THE  COMMISSION. 

The  priiMni^es  guiding  the  oommismcm  in  eonsiderii^  the  question 
af  the  extent  to  which  national  aid  should  be  ^ven  to  the  States 
hare  been  as  fcdlowB: 

1.  As  to  appropriatioz»  to  the  Federal  Board  f(^  Vocational  Edn- 
cation: 

This  should  be  sufficiently  lai^  to  meet  tho  exp^ise  of  admin- 
isterii^  the  direct  f^propriation  to  the  States  for  estal^hin^  voca- 
tional schools^  and  to  provide  also  for  securing  and  disseminating 
throu^out  the  country  such  information  on  a^oultural,  trade  and 
industrial,  commancial,  and  home  economics  subjects  as  are  needed  to 
develop  vocational  schools  in  the  country. 

2.  As  to  direct  appropriations  to  the  States  for  paying  the  salaries 
of  teachers  in  i^rieultural  and  trade  and  industrial  scho^: 

(a)  Appropriations  for  £^cultural  and  trade  and  industrial  schools 
should  be  the  same,  since  the  two  subjects  are  interdependent  and 
since  the  welfare  of  the  country  rests  upon  the  advancement  of  both 
equally. 

(ft)  Grants  to  States  shodtd  be  sufficiently  large  to  stimulate  them 
to  establish  schools^  but  should  not  re^eve  them  of  their  interest  in, 
ivot  their  responsibility  tor,  the  right  develf^ment  and  conduct  of 
their  own  schools. 

(c)  Appropriations  should  begin  with  small  amounts,  increasing 
from  year  to  jear  as  the  work  developed  and  as  t^e  States  can  use  the 
money  effectively,  until  a  reasonable  maximum  ia  reached. 

id)  Since  tlie  need  for  trained  teachers  will  be  immediate  and 
fundamental  to  the  efficient  development  of  vocational  scho<^,  the 
appropriations  for  trainii]^  teachers  should  be^m  with  a  comparar 
tively  large  amount  and  mcrease  comparatively  more  rapidly  each 
year  until  the  maximum  amount  is  reached. 

(e)  Appropriations  for  any  kind  of  vocational  education  should  be 
given  to  tJbie  States  on  some  basis  of  allotment  which  rect^nizes, 
among  the  States,  the  differences  and  inequalities  in  the  task  of  pro- 
vidii^  opportunity  for  this  training;  shomd  be  in  the  form  of  reim- 
bursement for  approved  work  accomplished  in  vocational  education; 
and  shoidd  be  distributed  to  the  States  only  in  part  payment  of,  and  in 
proportion  to,  the  amount  expended  out  of  State  funds  for  the  same 
purpose. 

(J)  Grants  allotted  to  the  smaller  States,  which  otherwise  would  be 
so  smaU  as  not  to  stimulate  their  interest  and  cooperation,  shoiild  be 
increased  by  a  special  appropriation,  if  necessary,  to  a  reasonable 
minimum  which  will  successiully  encourage  them  to  promote  the 
work. 

e2 
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GRANTS  PROPOSED  BY  THE  COMMISSION  UNDER  THESE  PRINCIPLES. 

1.  For  the  work  of  the  Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Education, 
$200,000  annually.  This  money  is  to  be  used  in  admimstering  the 
grants  to  the  States  as  desoribea  below  and  in  furnishing  information 
and  advice  to  the  States  as  previously  described.^ 

2.  For  the  salaries  of  teacners,  supervisors,  and  directors  of  agricul- 
tural subjects,  $500,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1915-16.  This  annual 
amount  is  to  be  increased  at  the  rate  of  $250,000  a  year  imtil  a  total  of 
$2,000,000  annually  is  reached  in  the  fiscal  year  1921-22.  After  that 
year  the  increase  is  to  be  at  the  rate  of  $500,000  a  year  until  a  total 
maximum  appropriation  of  $3,000,000  annually  is  reacheJin  1923-24. 

3.  For  the  salaries  of  teachers  of  trade  and  industrial  subjects,  the 
sum  of  $500,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1915-16.  This  annual  amount 
increases  for  each  subsequent  year  in  the  same  manner  as  the  grants 
for  the  teachers  of  agricultural  subjects  above,  until  the  same  total 
maximum  of  $3,000,000  annually  is  reached  in  1923-24. 

4.  For  the  training  of  teachers  of  agricultural,  trade  and  industrial, 
and  home  economics  subjects,  the  sum  of  $500,000  for  the  year 
1915-16;  $700,000  for  the  year  1916-17;  $900,000  for  the  year 
1917-18;  and  $1,000,000  for  the  year  1918-19  and  annually  thereafter. 

Summary  op  Proposed  Grants  for  Vocational  EIduoation. — 
The  table  below  gives  the  appropriations  reconunended  for  each  pur- 
pose by  years,  the  total  for  each  year,  and  the  total  grants  fi'om  1915 
to  1924,  inclusive.* 


Section  2. 

Sections. 

Section  4. 

Section?. 

Yaw. 

ApproprifttJoii 

for  agricultural 

teadiars. 

Airpropriation 

for  trade  and 

industrial 

teachers. 

Appronriatlan 
for  training  of 
teachers,  etc. 

Appropriation 

for  Federal 
Board  of  Voca- 
tional Educa- 
tion. 

Total  for  each 
year. 

191^-16 

9600,000 
750,000 
1,000,000 
1,260,000 
1,600,000 
1,750,000 
2,000,000 
2,600,000 
8,000,000 

1600,000 
760,000 
1,000,000 
1,250,000 
MOO,  000 
1,750,000 
1,000,000 
2,500,000 
3,000,000 

9600,000 
700,000 
900,000 
1,000,000 
1,000,000 
1,000,000 
1,000,000 
1,000,000 
1,000,000 

9200,000 
200,000 
200,000 
200,000 
200,000 
200,000 
200,000 
200,000 
200,000 

91,700,000 
2,400,000 
3,100,000 
3,700,000 
4,200,000 
4,700,000 
6,200,000 
6,200,000 
7,200,000 

IM-V 

1917>18 

1918-19 

191^^-20 

1800-21 

1981-22 

1922-23 

192^24 

Total 

14,260.000 

14,250,000 

8,100,000 

1,800,000 

88,400,000 

Appropriations  to  the  States  for  the  salaries  of  teachers  of 
agricultural  subjects  should  be  in  proportion  to  their  ruralpopula- 
tion,  according  to  the  last  preceding  United  States  census.  Tids  was 
the  plan  followed  in  the  Smith-Lever  Act  in  allotting  moneys  to  the 
States  for  the  teaching  of  'agriculture  through  farm  extension  and 
demonstration  work.  A  precedent  has  thus  been  estabUshed  which 
the  commission  believes  to  be  on  the  whole  the  most  equitable  basis 
of  distribution.  Appropriations  for  the  salaries  of  teacners  of  trade 
and  industrial  subjects  should  be  allotted  to  the  States  in  proportion 
to  their  urban  population.  Since  the  appropriation  for  the  training 
of  teachers  is  to  be  used  for  the  preparation  of  instructors  for  home 

>  Bee  Chs.  TV,  VI,  and  VH. 

*  These  amounts  do  not  cover  three  smaU  special  appropriations  in  1915-16,  which  decrease  each  year 
thereafter  and  which  are  necessary  to  raise,  as  hereinafter  described,  first  to  ^,000  and  later  to  S10,000,  each 
of  the  funds  allotted  to  the  smaller  States  lor  the  salaries  of  teachers  of  agricultural  subjects,  for  the  salaries 
of  teachera  of  trade  and  indnstriai  subjects,  and  for  the  trainiDg  of  tflachare. 
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economics  as  well  as  for  agriculture  and  the  trades  and  industries,  it 
should  be  allotted  to  the  States  in  proportion  to  their  total  population. 
The  three  following  tables  show  the  sums  received  by  each  State 
from  each  grant  for  the  first  year  1915-16  and  the  sums  they  will 
receive  when  the  increasing  appropriations  from  year  to  year  have 
reached  the  largest  annual  amount,  which  will  be  in  1923-24,  in  the 
case  of  .all  salaries  of  teachers,  and  in  1918-19  in  the  case  of  the  train- 
ing of  teachers.  The  fourtn  table  which  follows  gives  the  total 
amounts  proposed  for  each  State  for  all  purposes  for  the  first  10  years. 

Table  showino  amounts  which  each  State  would  receive  for  the  salaries  of  teachers,  super^ 
visors,  or  airectors  of  agricultural  subjects  under  the  proposals  of  me  commission, 

I  Allotments  In  proportion  to  the  total  rural  population  according  to  the  last  preceding  United  States- 
census.    Each  State  is  guaranteed  not  less  than  $5,000  for  each  year  prior  to  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year 
1921-22,  and  not  less  than  110,000  (or  each  year  thereafter.]  > 


State. 


Alabama , 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

Caliromia 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

l>elaware 

Florida 

Georgia 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts... 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire. 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico..... 

New  York 

North  Carolina.. 
North  DakoU... 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania... 
Rhode  Island . . . 
South  Carolina.. 
South  Dakota... 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

IVashinf^ton 

West  Virginia... 

"Wisconsin 

Wyoming 


Rural  population. 


Number. 
1010. 


Total, United  States. 


1,787, 682 

141,094 

1,371,768 

007,810 

394,184 

114,917 

105,237 

533,529 

2,070,471 

255,606 

2,161,662 

1,557,041 

1,544,717 

1, 197, 159 

1,734,463 

1,159,872 

360,928 

637, 154 

241,049 

1,483,129 

1,225,414 

1,589,808 

1,894,518 

242,633 

881,362 

68,508 

175,473 

629,957 

280,730 

1,928,120 

1,887,813 

513,820 

2,101,978 

1,337,000 

385,705 

3,034,442 

17,956 

1,290,568 

507,215 

1,734,744 

2,958,438 

200,417 

187,013 

1,585,083 

536,460 

992,877 

1,329,540 

102,744 


Percent- 
age dis- 
tribution. 


49,348,883 


8.58 

.29 
2.78 
1.84 

.80 

.28 

.21 
1.08 
4.20 

.52 
4.38 
3.16 
3.13 
2.43 
3.51 
2.35 

.73 
1.29 

.49 
8.01 
2.48 
8.22 
8.84 

.49 
1.79 

.14 

.36 
1.28 

.56 
3.91 
8.88 
1.04 
4.25 
2.71 

.74 
6.15 

.04 
2.62 
1.03 
3.53 
5.90 

.40 

.38 
3.21 
1.09 
2.01 
2.69 

.21 


Allotment, 
1915-16. 


100.00 


$17,900 

1,450 

13,900 

0,200 

4,000 

1,150 

1,050 

5,400 

21,000 

2,600 

21,900 

15,800 

15,660 

12,150 

17,550 

11,750 

3,650 

6,450 

2,450 

15,050 

12,400 

16,100 

10,200 

2,450 

8,950 

700 

1,800 

6,400 

2,800 

19,550 

19,150 

5,200 

21,250 

13,550 

3,700 

30,750 

200 

13,100 

5,150 

17,650 

29,950 

2,000 

1,900 

16,060 

5,450 

10,050 

13,450 

1,050 


Maximum 

allotment, 

1923-24. 


$107,400 

8,700 

83,400 

55,200 

24,000 

6,900 

6,300 

32,400 

126,000 
15,600 

131,400 
94,800 
03.900 
72,900 

105,300 
70,500 
21,000 
38,700 
14,700 
90,300 
74,400 
96,600 

115,200 
14,700 
53,700 
4,2Q0 
10,800 
38,400 
16,800 

117,300 

114,900 
31.200 

127,  .500 
81,300 
22,200 

184,500 

1.200 

78,600 

30.900 

105,900 

179,700 
12,000 
11,400 
96,300 
32,700 
60,300 
80.700 
6,300 


Special 

allotment 

togoarantee 

$5,000  to 

each  State 

In  1915-16.* 


$3,550 


1,000 
8,850 
3,950 


2,400 


1,350 
'2,'556 


2,550 


4,300 
8,200 


2,200 


Special 
allotment 

to  guarantee 
$10,000  to 
each  State 

in  192^23.*  s 


$2,750 


4,250 
4,750 


6,500 
1,000 


1,300 
'4,"806' 


3,000 
3,100 


500,000 


3,000,000 


8,950 


9,000 


600 


4,750 


47,050 


33,500 


1  The  amounts  are  based  on  the  ceasns  of  1910.  They  would  of  course  be  changed  somewhat  by  the 
census  of  1920,  for  all  allotments  after  that  year.  ,, 

*  Since  the  total  appropriation  to  the  States  Is  increasing  each  year  the  amount  of  the  special  allotment 
to  the  smaller  States  necessary  to  guarantee  $5,000  annually  and  $10,000  annually  will  of  course  decreaae 
each  year. 

•  Based  on  the  apportionment  of  t2,500|00<l. 
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Table  shovnng  amount  which  each  StaU  would  receive  for  the  salaries  of  teachers  of  trade 
and  indiLStrial  stibjects  under  the  proposals  of  the  commission. 

[AUotmeats  in  proportion  to  the  total  urban  population,  according  to  the  last  preceding  United  States 
census.  Each  State  is  guaranteed  not  leas  than  $5,000  ^or  each  year  prior  to  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year 
1921-22,  and  not  less  than  $10,000  for  each  year  thereafter.]  ^ 


State. 


Alabama 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

Califemia 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

District  of  Columbu! 

Florida 

Georgia 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Leaisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Mloneseta 

Mississippi 

Missoarl 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hamp^ire 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina 

Seuth  Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

VIrpinia 

Washington 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 


Urban  population. 


Number. 


370 

63 

202 

1,409 
404 
999 
97 
331 
219 
538 
09 

3,470 

1,143 
680 
493 
555 
496 
381 
658 

3,125 

1,327 
850 
207 

1,398 

133 

310 

13 

255 

1,907 
46 

7,185 

31S 

63 

2,665 
320 
307 

4,630 
524 
224 
76 
441 
038 
172 
168 
476 
605 
22S 

1,004 
43 


,431 
,260 
,681 
,739 
,840 
,839 
,085 
,069 
,080 
,650 
,898 
,929 
,835 
,054 
,790 
,442 
,516 
,443 
,192 
,367 
,044 
,294 
,311 
,817 
,420 
,852 
,367 
,099 
,210 
,571 
,494 
,474 
,236 
,143 
,155 
,030 
.069 
,654 
,S32 
,673 
,045 
,104 
,934 
,943 
,529 
,530 
.242 
,320 
,221 


Percent- 
age dis- 
trlbii- 
tion. 


Total,  United  States .       42, 023, 383 


0.87 

.15 

.48 

8.45 

.06 

2.35 

.23 

.78 

.61 

1.26 

.16 

8.19 

2.68 

1.60 

1.16 

1.30 

1.16 

.89 

1.64 

7.33 

8.11 

1.99 

.49 

8.28 

.31 

.73 

.03 

.60 

4.47 

.11 

16.88 

.76 

.16 

6.25 

.75 

.72 

10.86 

1.23 

.53 

.18 

1.03 

2.20 

.41 

.40 

1.12 

1.42 

.54 

2.36 

.10 


Allotment, 
1915-16. 


100.00 


84,350 
750 

2,400 
17,250 

4,750 
11,760 

1,150 


2,550 

6,380 

800 

40,800 

13,406 
8,000 
j6,80O 
6,600 
6,800 
4,500 
7,700 

86,650 

16,650 
9,050 
2,450 

16,400 

1,650 

3,650 

150 

3,000 

22,360 
550 

84,310 

3,750 

750 

31,250 
3,750 
3,600 

64,380 

6,150 

2,650 

960 

6,150 

11,000 
2,050 
2,060 
6,600 
7,180 
2,700 

11,800 
500 


500,000 


Maximum 

allotment, 

1823-24. 


826 

4 

14 

168 

28 

70 

6 


15 

37 

4 

244 

so; 

^. 
34, 
39 
34 
27 
46 
219 
98 
69 
14 
98 
9 
21 

18 

134 

3 

685 

22 

4 

187 

22 

21 

826 

86 

15 

5 

3o; 

66 
12 
12 
33 
42 
16 
70 
3 


100 
500 
400 
500 
500 
500 
900 


Special . 

allotment  to 

gUEu^ntee 

85,000  to 

each  State  in 
1915-16.S 


300 
800 
800 
800 
400 
000 
800 
080 
800 
000 
200 
900 
300 
701 
700 
400 
300 
900 
900 
000 
100 
300 
hOO 
500 
500 
500 
500 
600 
800 
900 
901) 
400 
COO 
000 
3tK) 
000 
600 
600 
200 
800 
000 


3,000,000 


8650 
4,250 
2,600 


250 
*3,*866' 


2,450 


4,200 


Special 
allotment  to 
guarantee 
810,000 1« 
each  State 
beginning 
1922-23TS 


86,250 


4,250 


6,000 


600 


2,550 


3,450 
1,350 
4,850 
2,000 


4,450 


1,250 
4,250 


1,250 
1,400 


2,350 
4,100 


2,250 
'9,'256 


7,250 
"6,'256 


5,503 


2,950 
3,000 


2,300 


4,500 


7,500 


64,750 


54,500 


>  The  amounts  are  based  on  the  census  of  1910.  They  would  of  course  be  changed  somewhat  by  the 
census  of  1020  for  ail  allotments  after  that  year. 

s  Since  the  total  appropriation  to  the  States  is  increasing  each  year,  the  amount  of  the  special  allotment 
to  the  smaller  States  necessary  to  guarantee  85,000  annually  and  810,000  azmually  will  oi  course  decrease 
each  year. 

*  Based  on  the  apportionment  of  82,600,000. 
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TabU  thoioing  amount  lehkh  taeh  State  vauld  receive  for  the  trainiiig  of  teaehert  under 


klywrieiSuid  110,000 


AUotmmt. 

Uaxlnium 

annually 
thanatur. 

SpKUlllDl- 

Id  1B15-IS.1 

Spectolallot- 

''^°^'^'■ 

Pmwit- 

aDtfetIO.000 

taeacbStata 

3.  S3 

^1 

J 
IS 

1 
li 

l.Vfi 

:i 

si| 

i:»o 

;| 
1 

»i:!8! 

(13.100 

$3,000 

r,8oo 

26.800 
8,700 

MO 

i-MO 

3,900 

7,300 

liico 

3o1k0 
4.010 

ili 

U..100 

^500 

ai 

si  650 
g)250 

11' mS 

1:1 

11,200 
0,200 
6,6M 

12,700 

li 
■  S 

^100 

m:«oo 

lo.soo 
35, see 

islooo 

4.700 

a!  600 

0»,100 

34:000 

8,300 
S3',  300 

s,9on 

16,  SCO 
8  300 
23.7DO 
«,400 

t-z 

7i.m 

»|400 

«» 

1,800 

B,3£0 

8,500 

MO 

I,9C0 

B,OJ0 

S 

0,100 
^300 

3,300 

0,400 

3,  TOO 

l,3i0 

%^ 

2,050 

4,100 

i,MO 

3,700 

2,810 
3:0:0 

5;S 

4,200 

S,4CI0 

Total,  United  9tot« 

•■■-■»  1  »-" 

500,000 

1,000.000 

44,200 

9S,400 

9  ol  1010.    Ttuy  wiU,  of  oaurat,  be  chan^  aomcwtaat  by  Uw  cnmu 


to  Eiunnln  U.OOO  ai 
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Total  amowU  to  he  dubwraed  as  national  grants  for  vocational  education  during  years 

ending  June  SO,  1916  to  1925. 

[The  totals  for  United  States  are  somewhat  ta  excess  of  the  sums  for  the  48  States  because  while  the  allot- 
mfints  axe  based  on  the  total  populaUon  of  the  United  States  no  appropriation  Is  prorided  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.] 


State. 


Alabama 

Arixona 

Arkansas 

Osllfomia. 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware ^ 

Florida 

Georgia 

Idaho 

Dlbiois 

Indiana..... 

Iowa 

irf^JUMi 

KeKtu<^ 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

iyi/»hlgn.^ 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri. 

Montana.^ 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire 

Now  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

NewYork 

North  Carolina 

North  Dakota 

Ohto 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylyania 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

WestVfrglnia 

Wisoopsin 

Wyoming 

Total,  United  States 


1916 


$34,e00 
16,000 
27,450 
39,3fi0 
15,000 
22,800 
15,000 
15.400 
41,500 
15,000 
03,350 
43,000 
35,750 
27,150 
36,500 
26,550 
15,000 
21,200 
50,950 
45,850 
33,650 
30,850 
53^500 
15,000 
20,4£0 
15,000 
15,000 
43,550 
15,000 

153,400 
30,150 
15,200 
78,400 
27,660 
15,000 

126,700 
16,150 
26,360 
15,150 
34,660 
62,160 
15,000 
15,000 
32,860 
18,750 
21,700 
37,950 
15,000 


1.656,000 


1917 


840,615 
15,000 
87,820 
57,735 
19,215 
81,095 
15,000 
18,840 
60,830 
15.000 

136,960 
64,380 
52,415 
89,805 
53.605 
88,925 
17,895 
31,095 
85,695 
67,260 
49,345 
42,800 
78,460 
1^000 
28,000 
16,000 
15,000 
62,445 
15,000 

225,145 
51,150 
17,800 

116,010 
38,660 
16.060 

186,886 
19,225 
36,200 
17,725 
60,700 
91,105 
16,000 
16.000 
48.165 
27.605 
29,385 
55,665 
15,000 


2,307,740 


1918 


165,380 
15,000 
48,190 
76,120 
25,330 
39,390 
15,000 
23,280 
80,160 
15.200 

180,570 
84,860 
69,060 
52,460 
70,610 
51,300 
23,590 
40,990 

111,240 
88,660 
66,040 
54,760 

103,420 
16.000 
36,900 
15,000 
16,000 
82,340 
16.600 

296,890 
67,400 
21,070 

161,620 
50,800 
21, 170 

245,070 
22,610 
46,360 
20,970 
66,030 

120,060 
15.000 
15,000 
63.460 
36,260 
87.470 
73.360 
15,000 


2,977,880 


1919 


$78,825 
20,000 
57,860 
01,925 
31,875 
46,476 
20,000 
29,876 
96,650 
21,600 

218.060 

102,400 
83,325 
63,275 
86,025 
61,875 
30,376 
49,475 

134,360 

107,000 
78,475 
66,875 

124,800 
21,125 
44.500 
20.0C0 
22,600 
99,475 
22,000 

368,725 
81,250 
28,000 

183,050 
61,250 
28,260 

296,925 
30,376 
66,875 
27,875 
80,700 

144,775 
20.125 
20,060 
76,625 
43,775 
45,176 
88,525 
20,000 


3,632,400 


1920 


$89,950 
20.000 
66,000 

106,150 
36,260 
52,360 
20,000 
33,860 

110,300 
22,800 

349,400 

117,000 
96,160 
72,260 
97,050 
70,660 
84,460 
56,650 

163,900 

122r300 
89,650 
76,150 

142,600 
22,350 
50,800 
20,000 
24,400 

113,860 
23.400 

410.660 
92.700 
30.600 

209.300 
69.900 
31,900 

338.460 
33.460 
63.760 
30.460 
92,100 

166,250 
22,160 
21,700 
87.360 
50.050 
51,650 

101,150 
20,000 


4,125,300 
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Total  amownt  to  be  disbursed  as  nalumal  grants  for  vocatiorud  education' during  yean 

ending  June  SO,  1916  to  1925 — Concluded. 


state. 


Alabama 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

Florida 

Georgia 

Idaho 

IlHnoIs 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West  Virginia 

Wiscons  in 

WyominR 

Total,  United  States 


1921 


$101,075 
20,075 
74. 150 

118,376 
40,625 
58.225 
20.000 
37.825 

123,950 
24,100 

280,750 

131.600 

106,975 
81,225 

109,075 
79,425 
38,525 
63,625 

173.410 

137,600 
Q0.S25 
84.425 

160,400 
24.000 
57,100 
20,000 
26,800 

128,225 
24,800 

462,575 

104, 150 
33,200 

235,550 
78,6i:0 
35,550 

380,975 
36,525 
71,625 
33,025 

103,  .':oo 

185,725 
24, 176 
23,6£0 
98, 175 
56,326 
57,925 

113,776 
20,000 


1922 


4,619,4i0 


$112,200 
20,800 
82,300 

131,600 
45,000 
64,100 
20.000 
41.800 

137.600 
25.400 

312. 100 

146,200 

118,800 
90.200 

121. 100 
88,200 
42,600 
70,700 

193.000 

152,900 

112,000 
93.700 

178,200 
26,000 
63.400 
20,000 
29.200 

142,600 
26,200 

614,500 

115,600 
36.800 

261.800 
87,200 
39,200 

423.  TOO 
39,600 
79,  TOO 
35.600 

114,900 

206.200 
26.200 
26.600 

109,000 
62.600 
64,300 

126,400 
20.000 


6,114.600 


1923 


$134, 4Z0 

30.000 

98.600 

168,050 

63.7f0 

80.8/0 

30,000 

49,750 

164.900 

33.000 

374.800 

175. 400 

142,450 

108,  i:o 

145, IfO 

106, 7:0 

60,7rO 

84, 80 

232, 100 

183, f 00 

134,350 

112,2:0 

213.800 

32.250 

76,000 

30,000 

35,000 

171.350 

34.000 

618,3^0 

138.: 00 

46.000 

314.300 

104.500 

46.  £00 

£08,6fO 

60,750 

95,2f0 

45,7:0 

137,700 

247.150 

30,250 

30.000 

130,650 

75,  If  0 

77,0£0 

161, 6i:0 

30,000 


1924  and  1925 
each. 


6.176,400 


$156,700 

30.000 

114,900 

184.:'00 

62,:.00 

92,600 

30,000 

67,700 

192,200 

35,600 

477.  .'00 

204,600 

166. 100 

126, 100 

169,200 

123,300 

58,900 

99,000 

271,200 

214, 100 

156,700 

130.800 

249,400 

34.700 

88,600 

30,000 

38.800 

200.100 

36,800 

722,200 

161,400 

61,200 

366,800 

121,800 

53,800 

698,600 

56,900 

111,000 

£0.900 

160,/ 00 

288,100 

34,300 

33,400 

152,300 

87,700 

89,800 

176,900 

30,000 


ToUl   for  10 
years. 


$979,396 
216.876 
722.160 

1,147.306 
392.046 
580,486 
215.000 
366.020 

1,200,290 
243,200 

2,720,980 

1.274.940 

1,026,146 
786.715 

1,0:«.315 
769,276 
370.985 
616.486 

1,685,985 

1,333.260 
966. 73S 
821,400 

1,553,980 
240.125 
654.350 
216.000 
261.500 

1,244,036 
249,600 

4.484,636 

1,009.700 
330.070 

2,282.630 
761,900 
341.230 

3,692,265 
362,486 
696.900 
328,345 

1,002,270 

1,798,616 
236,600 
232,750 
950,766 
646,816 
664.165 

1,102.266 
215,000 


7. 162. 200 


44,934,170 


In  Appendix  L  tables  are  ffiven  which  show  for  a  period  of  10 
years  the  amounts  to  be  disbursed  for  the  salaries  of  teachers, 
supervisors,  and  directors  of  agricultural  subjects,  trade  and  indus- 
trial subjects,  and  for  the  training  of  teachers.* 

The  bill  proposed  by  the  commission  provides  that  no  State 
receive  prior  to  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  1921-22  less  than  $5,000 
for  the  salaries  of  teachers,  supervisors,  and  directors  of  agricultural 
subjects,  and  after  that  date  less  than  $10,000.  The  same  minimum 
allotments  are  proposed  for  the  smaller  States  for  the  salaries  of 
teachers  of  trade  and  industrial  subjects.  Not  less  than  $5,000 
before  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  1921-22  and  not  less  than  $10,000 
after  that  date  is  provided  for  the  States  whose  grants  would  other- 
wise fall  below  these  amounts.  Similarly,  a  provision  of  $5,000 
annually  is  made  for  each  State  for  the  training  of  teachers  prior  to 
the  fiscal  year  1917-18  and  $10,000  for  each  year  thereafter. 


>  See  Appendix  L,  p.  173. 
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Disbursements  of  Moneys  Allotted  to  the  States  axe  to  be 
made  by  the  State  authorities  to  schools  whose  work  is  approved. 
The  fund  for  the  salaries  of  teachers,  supervisors,  and  directors  of 
agricultural  subjects  is  to  be  applied  only  to  the  payment  of  one- 
half  their  salaries.  This  leaves  to  the  State  and  local  community 
the  expense  of  meeting  the  other  half  of  the  salary  of  these  voca- 
tional teachers  and  of  providing  all  the  facilities  for  the  work,  includ- 
ing school  equipment  and  materials,  the  cost  of  all  other  instruction 
necessary  to  complete  well-roundea  courses  of  training  fitting  for 
intelligent  citizenship  as  well  as  successful  farming.  It  is  difficult 
to  state,  because  of  tne  many  varying  conditions  and  different  kinds 
of  agricultural  schools  in  which  this  money  would  be  expended, 
what  proportion  of  the  total  cost  of  instruction  would  be  paid  by 
the  national  contribution,  but  it  is  probably  safe  to  say  that  it  will 
approximate  33J  per  cent,  or  $1  out  of  every  $3  expended  for  the 
purpose. 

Similarly  the  grant  to  the  State  for  the  salaries  of  teachers  of 
trade  and  industrial  subjects  in  approved  schools  and  classes  is  to 
be  used  only  to  pay  one-naif  of  the  salaries  of  these  teachers,  all  the 
other  expenses  of  every  kind  necessary  to  give  proper  civic  and  voca- 
tional eciucation  being  met  out  of  other  funds  provided  by  the  people 
of  the  State  through  public  taxation.  Here  it  is  even  more  difficult 
to  estimate  in  general  the  probable  apportionment  between  the 
Nation  on  the  one  hand  and  the  State  and  local  community  on 
the  other  of  the  cost  of  trade  and  industrial  instruction.  A  fair 
estimate  would  seem  to  be  that  in  the  case  of  an  all-day  school  the 
national  contribution  would  range  from  25  to  33J  per  cent  of  the 
entire  cost  of  maintenance,  while  in  part-time  and  evening  schools 
it  would  range  from  30  to  40  per  cent  of  the  cost. 

Grants  to  the  States  for  Vocational  Education  Should 
NOT  be  Cumulative. — Their  purpose  is  to  stimulate  the  States  to 
action  now,  not  to  accumulate  moneys  to  be  used  at  some  time  in 
the  future  or  to  build  up  an  endowment  fund  for  the  benefit  of  their 
vocational  schools.  The  commission  has  therefore  proposed  that 
unexpended  balances  in  any  one  of  the  funds  allottea  to  any  State 
for  salaries  or  for  the  training  of  vocational  teachers  be  deducted  by 
the  National  Government  from  the  next  annual  allotment  of  the 
fund  to  the  State. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

CONDITIONS    UNDER    WHICH    GRANTS    FOR    VOCATIONAL 

EDUCATION  SHOULD  BE  GIVEN. 

PRINCIPLES  GUIDING  THE  COMMISSION. 

1.  It  is  the  right  and  duty  of  the  States,  recognized  by  the  Con- 
stitution and  by  precedent,  to  control  and  manage  their  own  internal 
affairs,  including  education. 

2.  The  Federal  Government  has  no  authority  to  control  or  manage 
the  internal  affairs  of  the  States,  nor  can  it  take  part  in  controlling 
or  managing  their  educational  systems. 

3.  Appropriations  to  the  States  for  vocational  education,  like  all 
^ants,  snould  be  made  with  a  full  recognition  and  observance  of  the 
rights  and  duty  of  the  States  to  direct  and  operate  their  own  educa- 
tional systems. 

4.  The  development  of  vocational  education  at  the  present  time 
is  a  matter  of  urgent  concern  to  the  Nation  as  well  as  to  the  States, 
and  each  owes  a  duty  in  its  development  in  the  interest  of  the  general 
welfare. 

6.  The  only  way  in  which  the  National  Government  can  perform 
its  part  in  promoting  vocational  education  in  the  States  is  through 
appropriations  to  the  States  to  be  expended  by  them  for  this  purpose. 

6.  6oth  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution  and  a  century  of  prece- 
dent have  established  the  principle  that,  when  the  need  is  apparent, 
Congress  is  authorized  to  legislate  for  the  general  welfare  by  making 
grants  to  the  States  to  stimulate  and  encourage  the  development  oi 
some  new  and  urgent  service  vital  to  the  well-being  of  the  whole 
country,  like  agricultiu*al  and  trade  and  industrial  education. 

7.  Appropriations  from  the  Federal  Treasury  to  the  States  are 
funds  which,  as  the  property  of  all  the  people,  should  not  be  given 
to  the  States  as  mere  gratuities  or  for  the  payment  of  particular 
items  of  expenditure  or  for  purely  local  purposes,  but  for  the  per- 
formance of^a  definite  service,  which  the  national  welfare  as  well  as 
that  of  the  State  demands.  All  the  moneys  now  being  disbursed  to 
the  States  are  given  on  this  principle.  Not  since  the  middle  of  tho 
last  century  have  disbursements  of  money  for  general  purposes  been 
made. 

8.  National  moneys  appropriated  to  the  States  for  the  performance 
of  a  definite  service,  sucn  as  vocational  education,  should  not  only  be 
applied  to  a  definite  purpose  but  should  be  disbursed  under  such  con- 
ditions and  safe^ards  as  will  promise  at  least  the  reasonable  degree 
of  efficiencv  which  the  whole  nation,  through  its  representatives,  re- 
gards as  a  ndr  minimum.  Payments  of  Federal  moneys  to  the  schools 
by  State  authorities  should  not  be  made  automaticallv  nor  as  ad- 
vancements or  contributions,  but  as  reimbursement  for  approved 
work  actually  accomplished. 
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9.  National  grants  for  vocational  education  should  be  ^ven  to  the 
States,  not  for  the  purpose  of  assuming  the  burden  of  such  education 
but  of  equalizing  it  amon^  the  States  and  of  stimulating  the  work 
through  funds  supplementmg  the  larger  expenditures  by  the  States 
and  local  communities. 

10.  National  grants  to  the  States  should  be  given  for  vocational 
education  imder  those  conditions  which  will  conserve  and  promote 
the  local  kiterest,  initiative,  and  responsibility,  with  all  of  their  rec- 
ognized advantages. 

11.  National  grants  to  the  States  for  vocational  education  should 
be  disbursed  by  them  to  local  schools  in  proportion  to  the  amounts 
which  these  scnools,  as  an  evidence  of  the  extent  and  success  of  their 
work,  expend  for  its  support  out  of  otherpublic  funds. 

12.  Appropriations  out  of  the  Federal  Treasury  of  the  money  of  the 
whole  Nation  should  be  accompanied  by  such  a  reasonable  voice  or 
participation  by  the  National  Government  in  cooperation  with  the 
States  as  will  msure  the  proper  expenditure  of  the  money  for  the 
definite  purposes  of  the  grant  and  such  as  will  insure  a  minimum  of 

efficienov. 

13.  These  principles  can  be  best  put  into  effect  by  a  cooperative 
arrangement  whereby  a  helpful  and  intimate  working  relation  oetween 
the  State  and  the  Nation  is  established  in  which  the  State  is  left  free 
to  initiate,  operate,  direct,  and  support  all  its  own  vocational  schools, 
and  to  expend,  through  its  own  authorities  and  agencies,  funds  from 
the  Federal  Treasury  for  the  reimbursement  in  part  of  approved  work 
that  meets  at  least  the  minimum  requirements  set  up  by  Congress. 
This  sets  up  during  the  life  of  the  cooperation  what,  m  a  sense,  is  a 
friendly  partnership  in  which  the  State,  as  the  resident  owner,  man- 
ages ana  operates  the  business  of  vocational  education,  and  the 
National  Grovemment,  as  a  nonresident  investor,  continues  from  year 
to  year,  or  as  long  as  the  terms  of  the  partnership  are  carried  out, 
to  mvest  funds  in  a  business  whose  product  of  better  citizens  and 
better  workmen  is  one  of  vital  importance  to  the  Nation. 

ORGANIZATION  AND  ADMINISTRATION.' 

Acceptance  of  Grants. — ^The  Federal  statute  appropriating  money 
to  be  expended  by  a  State  for  vocational  education,  which  has  been 
suggested  by  the  commission,  sets  up,  in  effect,  a  proposal  or  offer  of 
cooperation  with  a  State  under  certain  conditions.  The  first  step 
required,  therefore,  in  the  establishment  of  cooperation  between  the 
State  and  the  National  Government  is  the  formal  acceptance  of  the 
provisions  of  the  Federal  act  by  the  legislative  authority  of  the  State. 

Federal  Board. — ^If  the  National  Government  is  to  appropriate 
moneys  to  the  States  under  the  terms  of  an  agreement  between  them, 
an  agency  for  the  National  Government  and  an  agency  for  the  State 
government  must  be  created  to  carry  out  these  terms.  The  commis- 
sion has  proposed  that  the  national  agency  for  this  purpose  shall  be 
a  Federal  board  for  vocational  education,  consisting  of  the  five  Secre- 
taries of  the  Departments  of  the  Post  Office,  Interior,  Agriculture, 
Commerce,  and  Labor. 

I  It  has  been  necessary  In  preceding  chapters,  partlcolarly  in  Ch.  m,  to  discuss  some  of  the  conditions 
on  which  national  grants  are  given  to  the  States.  These  reqairements  are  repeated  in  the  present  chapter 
In  order  to  gi^a  a  comprehensive  statement  of  all  the  principal  reqairements  made  upon  the  State  as  a 
condition  or  grants. 
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These  depaxtments  were  chosen  because  of  the  intimate  relation 
which  they  hold  to  various  phases  of  vocational  education  in  the 
country.  The  Department  of  Agriculture  is  directly  concerned  with 
agricultural  and  home  economics  education;  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce is  directly  concerned  with  the  problems  of  commercial  edu- 
cation; the  Department  of  Labor  witn  the  problems  of  trade  and 
industrial  education;  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  through  the 
Bureau  of  Education,  with  the  problem  of  vocational  schools;  and 
the  Postmaster  General  represents  a  disinterested  department  which 
is  broadly  concerned  with  the  affairs  of  the  entire  country. 

The  commission  feels  that  there  are  good  reasons  which  make  advis- 
able, at  this  time  at  least,  the  use  of  an  ex  officio  board  rather  than 
the  creation  of  a  new  commission  for  the  purpose.  The  heads  of  these 
departments  were  chosen  to  give  the  large  prestige  to  the  work  which 
its  importance  justifies.  A  lay  board  oi  administrators  seems  to  be 
desirable,  with  a  professional  educator  in  the  person  of  the  commis- 
sioner of  education  as  its  executive  officer. 

A  Federal  board,  made  up  of  the  heads  of  Federal  departments, 
can  serve  the  double  purpose  of  administering  the  Federal  statute 
effectively  and  of  bringing  together  the  work  which  the  different 
departments  have  been  doing  for  vocational  education,  in  such  a 
way  as  to  establish  more  helpful  relations  between  the  departments 
and  create  a  clearing  house  of  information  on  the  subject  of  vocational 
education  which  will  focus  attention  on  the  problems  in  this  field 
confronting  the  country. 

State  Board. — ^The  commission  has  recommended  that  the  agency 
acting  for  a  State  in  the  administration  of  national  grants  for  voca- 
tional education  should  be  a  State  board.  The  large  responsibility 
of  disbursing  the  Federal  funds  to  approved  schoob  should  not  be 
left  to  a  single  official.  The  importance  and  the  difficulties  of  many 
c^uestions  in  vocational  education  require  that  the  broadest  representa- 
tion and  point  of  view  should  be  secured  in  deaUng  with  them.  A 
large  part  of  the  work  of  the  State  agencies  would  be  judicial  in 
character  and  can  only  be  performed  properly  by  a  number  of  repre- 
sentative persons  in  conference,  passing  on  the  recommendations  of 
executive  officers. 

A  Working  Plan  of  Cooperation. — ^The  initiative  for  the  develop- 
ment of  vocational  education  in  any  State  rests  with  the  State, 
through  its  State  board.  When  any  State  has  accepted  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Federal  statute  offering  cooperation  in  the  support  of 
the  work  and  has  created  a  State  board,  it  becomes  the  first  outy  of 
this  board  to  prepare  plans  showing  the  way  in  which  it  proposes  to 
expend  the  national  grants  for  the  salaries  and  training  of  vocational 
teachers.  When  these  plans  for  any  State  have  been  approved  by 
the  Federal  board,  as  conforming  to  the  provisions  and  purposes  of 
the  Federal  statute,  cooperation  is  established  between  these  two 
agencies  for  the  use  of  Federal  appropriations  for  vocational  educa- 
tion in  the  State  as  long  as  the  State  board  continues  to  follow  the 
plan  aOTced  upon. 

In  this  way  the  State  is  left  free  to  work  out  its  own  peculiar 
problems  and  to  meet  its  own  peculiar  needs,  subject  only  to  the  mini- 
mum requirements  which  the  statute  imposes.  This  plan  recognizes 
that  great  differences  exist  between  the  States  and  that  many  different 
kinds  of  vocational  education  must  be  developed  to  promote  the 
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interests  of  all  the  States.  It  would  be  impracticable  to  even  attempt 
to  impose  the  same  kind  of  vocational  schoob  and  methods  on  all  the 
States  and  would  not  be  conducive  either  to  helpful  cooperation  or 
the  best  results  for  the  country  as  a  whole.  National  grants  are  used 
therefore  to  supplement  the  other  funds  for  the  kinds  of  vocational 
education  to  which  the  States  have  contributed  as  being  most  essen- 
tial to  their  welfare,  and  such  ^ants  are  hmited  only  to  insure  the 
use  of  funds  to  accomplish  a  national  purpose  and  not  merely  a  local 
one. 

Rigid  requirements  should  not  be  made  bj  the  Federal  statute  and 
the  Federal  board;  but  only  minimum  reqmrements  which  the  States 
are  free  to  adopt,  or  to  reject  in  case  they  do  not  care  to  use  the  ^ant 
under  the  conditions;  and  which  permit  them  to  set  up  vocational 
schools  and  courses  with  higher  standards  than  those  required  as  a 
condition  for  national  grants. 

In  order  that  the  Federal  board  may  know  of  the  work  of  the  State 
board  in  the  supervision  of  schools  and  the  use  of  Federal  moneys  for 
their  support,  tne  State  board  should  be  required  to  make  an  annual 
report  to  the  Federal  board.  In  order  that  Congress  and  the  country 
may  know  of  the  progress  in  vocational  education  which  is  being  made 
in  the  various  States,  and  how  the  national  grants  for  its  benefit  are 
being  expended,  the  Federal  board  should  likewise  make  an  annual 
report  to  Congress. 

MINIMUM  REQUIREMENTS  FOR  NATIONAL  GRANTS. 

The  purpose  of  national  grants  being,  as  has  been  stated,  to  stimu- 
late a  particular  service  which  the  country  as  a  whole  demands, 
appropriations  to  the  States  for  vocational  education  should  be  so 
safeguarded  that  the  money  will  be  spent  only  for  those  kinds  of 
training  which  the  Nation  wants  and  is  therefore  willing  to  pay  for. 
Since  the  Nation  can  not  take  any  part  in  administration  of  the 
schools  in  which  the  money  is  spent,  the  only  way  in  which  it  can 
promote  any  greatly  needed  kind  of  vocational  education,  in  which 
it  has  a  mutual  interest  with  the  States,  is  by  setting  up  certain  mini- 
mum requirements  which  the  States  must  observe  as  a  condition  to 
insure  that  the  money  will  actually  be  spent  by  them  for  the  pui^ 
pose  designed. 

The  conditions  suggested  by  the  commission  are  believed  to  bo  the 
minimum  below  which  effective  training  of  the  kind  needed  can  not 
be  riven.  Some  of  the  minimum  standards  estabhshed  are  applicable 
both  to  agricultural  and  to  trade  and  industrial  education: 

1.  AU  vocational  education  aided  by  national  grants  must  be  given 
in  schools  or  classes  supported  and  controlled  by  the  public.  This 
limitation  needs  no  discussion  to  establish  it  as  correct. 

2.  This  education  must  be  of  less  than  college  grade.  This 'limita- 
tion is. essential  to  keep  the  training  on  a  plane  where  it  can  do  the 
greatest  good  to  the  greatest  number,  by  reaching  the  people  who  are 
most  in  need  of  it. 

3.  Agricultural  and  trade  and  industrial  education  should  be  given 
only  to  persons  over  14  jears  of  age,  for  this  age  is  the  earliest  time 
at  which  effective  vocational  education  can  be  given. 

4.  Agricultural  and  trade  and  industrial  education  must  be  designed 
to  meet  the  vocational  needs  of  persons  who  have  entered  upon,  or 
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plan  to  enter  upon,  the  work  of  a^culture  or  of  a  trade  or  industrial 
purauit  as  a  vocation.  It  is  the  definite  purpose  of  this  kind  of  edu- 
cation to  meet  vocational  needs  primarily  and  not  to  supply  general 
education.  The  controlling  purpose  must  therefore  be  to  fit  for  use- 
ful orprofitable  employment. 

5.  Teachers  of  trade  and  industrial  subjects,  and  teachers  or  super- 
visors or  directors  of  agricultural  subjects,  must  have  the  qualinca- 
tions  determined  hj  the  State  board,  with  the  approval  of  the  Federal 
board,  as  the  minimum  for  such  qualifications  m  the  State.  Since 
Federal  grants  are  to  be  given  on  the  basis  of  teachers,  it  is  essential 
that  some  means  be  estabhshed  to  make  sure  that  such  teachers  are 
prepared  to  give  the  kind  of  education  which  the  country  demands. 

Special  Additional  Requirements  foe  Aqrioultube. — ^In  addi- 
tion to  the  general  conditions  set  forth  above,  some  minimum  re- 
quirements are  proposed  in  order  to  hold  agricultural  education  to 
practical  purposes: 

1.  The  States  may  use  the  appropriation  for  agricultural  education 
either  for  teachers  or  for  supervisors  and  directors. 

2.  The  State  or  local  communities,  or  both,  must  provide  the  neces- 
sary plant  and  equipment  for  the  proper  conduct  of  such  education. 
The  otate  board,  with  the  approval  of  the  Federal  board,  is  to  set  up 
minimum  requirements  concermng  such  plant  and  equipment.  The 
varying  conmtions  throughout  the  country  make  it  important  for 
these  minimum  requirements  to  be  flexible. 

3.  The  commission  believes  that  every  school  should  be  required 
to  spend  at  least  a  reasonable  sum  as  an  evidence  of  its  interest. 
Such  a  limitation  is  necessary  also  to  prevent  the  dissipation  of  the 
funds  in  small  amounts,  thus  failing  to  realize  their  value.  Recog- 
nizing the  different  conditions  existing  in  different  States,  discretion 
is  again  lodged  with  the  State  board,  with  the  approval  of  the  Federal 
board,  to  determine  what  is  a  proper  minimum  amount  to  be  ex- 
pended for  all  purposes  in  any  scnool  or  class,  and  to  apply  the 
Federal  fund  only  to  such  schools  and  classes  as  promise,  by  the 
efficiencv  and  extent  of  their  plant  and  equipment,  to  produce 
practical  results. 

4.  Actual  practice  in  agriculture  is  fixed  as  one  of  the  minimimi 
requirements.  It  is  universally  recognized  that  agriculture  can  not 
be  taught  in  isolation  from  actual  practice.  The  proposal  of  the 
commission  is,  therefore,  that  such  teaching  should  be  accompanied 
by  directed  or  supervised  practice  in  agriculture,  either  on  the  home 
farm  or  on  a  farm  providea  for  bv  the  school,  for  at  least  six  months 
a  year.  This  wiU  give  the  schools  an  opportunity  to  conduct  winter 
courses  of  agriculture  and  follow  it  up  tnrough  the  summer  by  super- 
vising the  practical  work  of  the  pupik  in  farming. 

Special  Additional  Requirements  fob  Trade  and  Industrial 
Education. — In  addition  to  the  general  limitations  applicable  to 
all  kinds  of  vocational  education,  some  conditions  shoula  be  set  up 
especially  applicable  to  trade  and  industrial  education  in  order  to 
hold  such  education  strictly  to  its  vocational  purpose: 

1.  As  in  the  case  of  agriculture,  the  State  or  local  community  is 
required  to  furnish  the  necessary  plant  and  equipment,  and  the  State 
board,  with  the  approval  of  the  Federal  board,  fixes  the  requirements 
for  such  equipment  in  any  given  trade  or  industrial  pursuit.    The 
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wide  variations  in  these  pursuits  make  it  essential  that  this  power  be 
lodged  in  somebody  to  establish  the  mimmum  equipment  for  each. 

2.  Likewise  the  amount  which  should  be  expended  in  any.  school  or 
class  should  be  sufficient  to  make  certain  that  the  work  wiU  be  done 
effectively.  Again;  however,  the  variations  in  the  hundreds  of  indus- 
tries require  that  somebody  have  authority  to  fix  the  minimum  amount 
which  is  deemed  necessary  to  properly  conduct  education  for  any  trade 
or  industrial  pursuit.  Inflexible  requirements  would  obviously  not 
meet  aU  of  the  conditions. 

3.  It  is  an  established  principle  that  trade  and  industrial  education 
can*  not  be  given  successfully  by  theoretical  study  alone,  but  must  be 
accompanied  by  shop  practice  on  a  useful  or  productive  basis  or  as 
nearly  as  may  be  on  such  a  basis.  The  consensus  of  opinion  is  that 
at  least  half  the  time  of  pupils  should  be  given  to  shop  practice  and 
that  such  instruction  shoula  extend  over  a  sufficientlylong  period  to 
^ve  the  amount  of  continuous  practice  necessary.  The  commission 
oelieves  that  one-half  of  the  school  time  to  such  shop  practice  for  not 
less  than  nine  months  per  year  is  a  proper  minimum,  below  which 
practical  industrial  education  should  not  oe  given. 

4.  To  part-time  schools  the  conunission  believes  special  stimulus 
should  be  given,  for  the  reason  that  the  greater  social  and  economic 
need  is  to  educate  the  great  mass  of  boys  and  girls  between  14  and 
18  years  of  age,  who  have  entered  upon  employment  without  ade- 
quate preparation.  The  imdeveloped  state  of  part-time  education 
and  the  great  promise  which  it  holds  for  youthful  workers  make  its 
encouragement  highly  desirable.  Hence  it  is  proposed  that  at  least 
one-tiiird  of  the  amount  appropriated  to  each  State  shall  be  used 
for  part-time  education  only.  The  commission  believes  that  144 
hours  of  part-time  instruction  during  the  year  is  the  smallest  amoimt 
of  time,  consistent  with  profitable  instruction,  which  could  be  re- 
quired of  approved  schools  and  classes. 

5.  In  evening  industrial  schools  a  requirement  is  fixed  that  admis- 
sion shall  be  only  for  persons  over  16  years  of  age,  and  that  the 
instruction  shall  oe  confined  to  that  wmch  is  supplemental  to  the 
daily  employment.  Experience  demonstrates  that  evening  classes 
for  young  workers,  imder  16  years  of  affe,  at  least,  result  on  the  whole 
in  greater  physical  ill  than  educationcu  advantage.  The  reasons  for 
restricting  the  Federal  aid  to  evening  classes  extending  the  trade 
knowledge  of  those  already  employed  during  the  day,  have  previ- 
ously been  stated  in  this  report.^ 

6.  Recognizing  again  the  wide  variation  in  conditions  as  between 
the  larger  and  smafler  cities,  discretion  is  left  with  the  State  board 
and  the  Federal  board  to  modify  the  requirements  for  all-day  schools 
as  to  length  of  courses  and  hours  of  instruction  per  week,  in  cities  of 
less  than  25,000  population. 

Special  Additional  Requibbments  fob  the  Training  op  Teaoh- 
EES. — 1.  The  most  important  minimum  requirement  in  the  training 
of  vocational  teachers  is  that  they  should  have  practical  experience 
in,  or  contact  with,  the  calling  for  which  they  give  instruction.  The 
commission  believes  that  the  success  of  the  movement  for  vocational 
education  at  this  time  depends  upon  securing  a  body  of  teachers  of 
adequate  experience  in  agricultural  and  trade  and  industrial  pur- 
suits.    Such  instructors  must  combine  knowledge  of  the  subject  and 

iSeeCh.  m.,  p.  64. 
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of  the  proper  way  to  present  it,  together  with  such  practical  knowl- 
edge 01  the  vocation  which  they  are  teaching  as  to  be  able  to  relate 
the  training  to  the  purpose  of  this  education,  namely,  to  fit  for  useful 
or  profitable  employment. 

2.  The  development  of  vocational  education,  particularly  in  trades 
and  industries,  will  require  many  kinds  of  teachers  to  rive  education 
in  the  many  kinds  of  trades  and  industries  to  be  taugnt.  Teachers 
for  these  subjects  can  not  be  prepared  in  a  uniform  manner.  The 
amoimt  and  character  of  experience  and  preparation  will  necessarily 
vary  as  much  as  the  trades  and  industries  themselves.  It  is  important, 
therefore,  that  the  matter  be  left  to  somebody  to  determine  the  kinds 
of  preparation  needed  and  to  supervise  the  training;  consequently  it 
is  beheved  that  the  State  board  should  be  free  to  allot  the  fund  for 
the  preparation  of  teachers  to  such  institutions  or  classes  as  they  see 
fit.  The  discretion  is  also  lodged  with  the  State  board,  with  the 
approval  of  the  Federal  board,  to  determine  the  amount  of  experience 
and  contact  necessary  for  the  different  kinds  of  vocational  teachers. 

ARRANGEMENT  FOR  ALLOTMENT   OF    MONEYS   AND  DISBURSEMENT 

BY  THE  STATE. 

A  working  arrangement  between  the  States  and  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment requires  an  arrangement  for  the  allotment  of  moneys  from 
the  Federal  Treasury  to  the  States  and  its  disbursement  by  the 
States  to  the  schools  and  classes  entitled  to  it.  This  involves,  on  the 
part  of  the  Federal  Government,  the  fixing  of  the  conditions  for  the 
payment  of  money  to  the  States,  the  times  when  it  is  to  be  paid,  and 
the  method  of  allotment.  It  involves,  on  the  part  of  the  otate,  the 
appointment  of  a  disbursing  officer,  and  provides  for  requisitions 
upon  this  officer  by  the  State  board  in  favor  of  schools  and  classes 
wnich  have  been  approved  for  Federal  aid. 
*  The  most  feasible  plan  which  respects  the  rights  of  all  parties  to 
the  arrangement  seems  to  be  the  one  proposed  by  the  commission. 
When  the  Federal  board  is  satisfied  that  the  State  is  using  or  is  pro- 
posing to  use  the  funds  appropriated  to  it,  the  board  is  to  allot  to 
such  State  the  amount  to  whicn  it  is  entitled.  The  amount  is  to  be 
certified  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  who  is  to  draw  his  warrant 

auarterly  in  favor  of  the  State  treasurer,  as  the  legally  appointed 
isbursing  officer  for  the  State,  who  shall  hold  the  moneys  subject  to 
the  requisition  of  the  State  board.  The  funds  received  Dy  the  State 
would  therefore  bo  in  the  control  of  the  State  as  soon  as  allotted. 
The  State  board  is  to  distribute  the  money  according  to  plans  which 
they  themselves  have  formulated,  with  the  approval  of  the  Federal 
board  for  vocational  education. 

If  at  any  time  any  part  of  the  fimd  is  lost  or  misapplied,  the  State 
must  make  good  the  amount  before  further  allotment  is  given;  and 
if  the  State,  after  receiving  the  annual  allotment,  is  unable  to  use  any 

{)ortion  of  it,  an  amoimt  equal  to  such  unused  part  is  to  be  deducted 
rom  the  next  annual  allotment.     It  thus  becomes  imperative  upon 
the  States  to  use  the  money  or  forfeit  the  amount  unused. 

Any  cooperation  between  the  National  Government  and  the  State 
in  the  support  of  a  definite  piupose,  like  vocational  education,  must 
in  some  way  be  based  upon  a  condition  that  the  national  grants  are 
expended  by  the  States  m  a  way  agreed  upon  between  the  agents  of 
the  State  and  the  National  Governments. 
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As  lias  been  stated  above,  the  Federal  grants  are  apj>ropriated  to 
the  States  and  are  to  be  paid  over  to  them  on  the  requisition  of  the 
Federal  board.  In  order,  however,  to  make  certain  that  the  money 
is  expended  for  the  purposes  of  the  grant,  power  is  lodged  with  the 
Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Education  to  determine  whether  the 
States  are  using  the  moneys  for  the  purpose  intended,  and  if  it  is 
found  that  such  moneys  are  not  being  used  in  this  way,  the  Federal 
board  may  withhold  future  allotments  from  a  State.  If  any  annual 
grants  are  withheld  from  any  State,  the  State  board  may  appeal  the 
matter  to  Congress,  and  if  Congr^s  does  not  direct  that  the  money 
be  paid,  it  shafl  remain  in  the  Treasury. 

Circumstances  might  arise  where  a  State  might  wish  to  use  national 
funds  for  one  kind  of  vocational  education  and  not  for  another;  for 
example,  a  State  might  desire  to  use  the  appropriation  for  agri- 
cultural training  and  not  the  appropriation  for  trade  and  industrial 
training,  or  vice  versa.  The  way  is  left  open  for  the  State  to  avail 
itself  of  the  benefit  of  any  one  of  the  grants  and  meet  the  conditions 
of  that  grant  without  being  compelled  to  accept  and  use  the  other 
grants. 

The  importance  of  the  training  of  teachers,  however,  is  so  great  as 
to  lead  the  commission  to  believe  that,  after  an  early  date,  no  moneys 
should  be  appropriated  to  a  State  for  the  salaries  of  teachers,  super- 
visors, or  directors  of  agricultural  education,  unless  it  has  taKen 
advantage  of  the  grants  for  the  training  of  teachers,  supervisors,  and 
directors  of  agricultural  subjects  and  that  a  State  should  not  be 
given  the  grants  for  salaries  of  teachers  of  trade  and  industrial  sub- 
jects unless  it  has  taken  advantage  of  the  fund  for  the  training  of 
teachers  in  these  subjects. 

The  appropriation  to  the  States  which  the  commission  has  proposed 
for  the  preparation  of  teachers  is  to  be  used  for  the  training  of 
teachers  in  the  subjects  of  agriculture,  trade  and  industries,  and 
home  economics.  No  attempt  is  made  to  separate  the  appropria- 
tions for  these  three  purposes.  It  is  believed  to  be  best  on  the  whole 
to  give  the  money  in  a  lump  sum  to  the  States  in  proportion  to  their 
total  population  and  leave  them  to  use  it  for  the  preparation  of  the 
three  Kinds  of  teachers  in  the  proportion  which  their  needs  demand. 
In  order,  however,  that  some  of  the  national  ^rant  may  be  expended 
for  the  fitting  of  teachers  for  all  three  subjects,  the  restriction  is 
made  that  not  more  than  60  per  cent  nor  less  than  20  per  cent  shall 
be  applied  to  the  training  of  any  one  of  the  three  classes  of  teachers. 
This  means,  for  example,  that  an  agricultural  State  might  spend  60 
per  cent  of  the  money  for  the  traming  of  teachers  of  agriculture, 
20  per  cent  for  trade  and  industrial  teachers,  and  20  per  cent  for 
home  economics  teachers.  Likewise  a  manufacturing  State  might 
expend  60  per  cent  of  the  money  for  trade  and  industrial  teachers, 
20  per  cent  for  agricultural  teachers,  and  20  per  cent  for  home  eco- 
nomics teachers. 


CHAPTER  Vn. 

PROPOSED  LEGISLATION.^ 

The  commission  submits  a  bill  to  meet,  through  national  grants,  the 
needs  of  vocational  education.  This  bill  contains  the  concrete  recom- 
mendations of  the  commission  and  carries  with  it  many  details  which 
the  making  and  the  administration  of  such  grants  involve.  The 
propositions  contained  in  the  bill  proposed  in  tms  chapter  have  been 
discussed  at  length  in  previous  chapters.  The  following  brief  expla- 
nation of  the  bfll  is  therefore  a  summary  of  much  of  the  foregoing 
discussion,  and  is  offered  as  an  attempt  to  explain  and  clarify  the 
purpose  or  its  provisions. 

Under  the  suggested  bill  grants  to  the  States  are  made  for  instruc- 
tion in  agriculture,  and  the  trades  and  industries,  and  for  the  training 
of  teachers  of  agricultural,  trade,  industrial,  and  nome  economics  sub- 
jects. It  should  be  emphasized  here  that  the  term  "agricultural 
education,"  as  used  in  tnis  report,  includes  education  for  the  farm 
home  as  well  as  for  the  farm  itself.  Hence  home  economics,  so  far  as 
it  relates  to  the  farm  home,  is  included  in  the  grant  for  instruction  in 
agriculture. 

Appropriations  to  the  Federal  Board  for  Vocational 
Education. — ^In  addition  to  the  proposed  grants  to  the  States,  the 
bill  provides  a  grant  to  the  Federal  JBoard  for  V^ocational  Education  for 
the  administration  of  the  act,  and  for  studies,  investigations,  and 
reports  to  aid  the  States  in  estabUshin^  and  administering  vocational 
schools.  These  studies  cover  the  subjects  of  agriculture  and  home 
economics,  trades  and  industries,  commerce  and  commercial  processes, 
and  methods  of  teaching  and  courses  of  study  for  such  subjects.  The 
total  amount  proposed  to  be  appropriated  to  the  Federal  board  is 
fixed  at  $200,000  annuaUy. 

Appropriations  to  the  States  roR  the  Training  of  Teach- 
ers.— ^The  amounts  proposed  to  be  appropriated  to  the  States  to  aid 
in  the  training  of  teachers  of  vocational  subjects,  b^in  at  $500,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1916,  and  increase  to  a  maximum 
annual  appropriation  beginning  with  the  fiscal  year  1918-19  of 
$1 ,000,000.  This  money  is  distributed  to  the  States  in  tiie  proportion 
that  their  population  bears  to  the  total  population  of  tne  United 
States,  but  it  is  stipulated  that  the  appropriation  to  each  State  shall 
be  not  less  than  $5,000  for  any  year  prior  to  1919  nor  less  than  $10,000 
for  anj  year  thereafter.  A  special  appropriation  is  made  to  provide 
for  this  minimum.* 

The  bill  contemplates  the  training  of  teachers  in  agricultural  sub- 
jects, trade  and  industrial  subjects,  and  home  economics  subjects. 

1  It  bas  been  necessary  In  preceding  chapters,  partioalarly  In  Clwpters  HI  and  VI,  to  dlscnss  many  of 
the  conditions  on  which  national  grants  are  given  to  the  States.  These  reqalrements  are  repeated  In  the 
present  chapter  in  order  to  give  a  comprehensive  statement  of  all  the  principal  requirements  as  a  condl- 
iion  of  grants. 

<  For  amounts  to  be  distributed  to  each  State  under  the  bfll,  see  Cb.  V,  p.  06,  and  Appendix  L,  pp, 
179  and  180. 
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Tlie  population  of  the  State  is  regarded  as  an  equitable  basis  for  grants 
for  me  training  of  teachers,  since  such  grants  cover  not  only  agricul- 
tural  and  industrial  subjects,  but  also  home  economics  subjects. 

Appbopbiations  to  the  States  fob  Aqbioultubal  Educa- 
tion.— ^The  total  amount  proposed  to  be  appropriated  und'er  the  bill 
for  education  in  agriculture  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1916, 
is  $600,000.  This  amount  increases  each  year  by  $250,000  until  1922, 
and  for  the  two  following  years  at  the  rate  of  $500,000  per  year,  until 
the  Tnaximum  of  $3,000,000  is  reached  in  1924.  Thereafter  the  annual 
appropriation  will  be  $3,000,000.  These  appropriations  are  to  be  dis- 
triouted  to  the  States  in  the  proportion  that  the  rural  population  of  a 
State  bears  to  the  total  rural  population  in  the  United  States,  but  it 
is  stipulated  that  the  appropriation  to  each  State  shall  be  not  less 
than  $5,000  for  any  year  prior  to  1922  or  less  than  $10,000  in  anv  year 
thereafter.  The  selection  of  the  rural  population  as  the  basis  for  the 
distribution  of  this  fund  was  made  after  comparing  the  results  with 
those  obtained  upon  other  bases,  such  as  the  area  of  improved  lands 
and  population  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits.  The  commission 
believes  that  agricultural  education  is  essentiallv  a  problem  of  com- 
munities having  less  than  2,500  population,  which  is  the  census  classi- 
fication for  rural  population.  The  amount  which  each  State  would 
receive  under  the  provisions  of  this  bill  is  given  in  Chapter  V,  page  64, 
and  in  Appendix  L,  pages  174  to  176. 

Appbopbiations  to  the  States  fob  Tbadb  and  Industbial 
Education. — The  total  amount  proposed  for  education  in  trades  and 
industries  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1916,  is  $500,000,  and  the 
amount  increases,  as  in  the  case  of  agriculture,  b^r  $250,000  a  year 
until  1922;  thereafter  for  two  years  ftie  increase  is  at  the  rate  of 
$500,000  per  year,  until  a  maximum  of  $3,000,000  is  reached  in  1924. 
The  annual  appropriation  then  continues  at  $3,000,000.  It  is  stipu- 
lated, however,  that  the  appropriation  to  each  State  shall  be  not  less 
than  $5,000  for  any  year  pnor  to  1922,  nor  less  than  $10,000  for  any 
year  thereafter.  These  sums  are  to  be  distributed  to  the  States  on 
the  basis  of  the  proportion  which  the  urban  population  of  a  State 
bears  to  the  total  urban  population  of  the  United  States.  Having 
selected  the  rural  population  as  the  basis  for  the  distribution  of  the 
grants  for  agricultural  education,  it  logically  follows  that  grants  for 
trade  and  industrial  education  should  be  given  on  the  basis  of  the 
urban  population.  A  comparison  of  the  figures  indicated  the  equity 
of  this  method  of  distribution.  The  amounts  which  would  be  received 
by  each  State  from  the  fund  on  this  basis  is  given  in  Chapter  V,  page 
65  of  this  report,  and  in  Appendix  L,  pages  176  to  179. 

Genebal  Conditions  fob  National  Gbants. — It  is  intended  that 
the  appropriations  made  to  the  States  shall  be  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
paring practical  teachers  of  vocational  subjects  ana  of  provioing 
practical  vocational  education  in  agriculture  and  in  the  trades  and 
mdustries  for  persons  who  are  engaged  in  or  who  intend  to  engage  in 
such  vocations.  It  is  not  intended  that  the  money  is  to  be  used  for 
any  part  of  general  education,  and  hence  it  is  provided  that  "  the  cost 
of  instruction  supplementary  to  the  practical  and  technical  instruction 
provided  for  in  tnis  act  necessary  to  build  a  well-rounded  course  of 
training  shall  be  borne  by  the  State  and  local  community."  The 
commission  accepts  the  theory  that  general  education  is  the  function 
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of  the  State  and  local  communities  and  has  confined  its  grants  to 
vocational  education. 

The  bill  provides  that  the  money  appropriated  to  the  States  shall 
be  paid  for  salaries  of  teachers  of  trade  and  industrial  subjects  and 
of  teachers,  supervisors,  or  directors  of  agricultural  subjects.  For 
every  dollar  of  Tederal  money  expended  for  vocational  instruction  in 
approved  schools,  the  State  or  local  community,  or  both,  must  spend 
an  equal  amount  for  such  instruction.  The  teachers  for  whom  such 
appropriations  are  made  must  have  the  qualifications  which  the  State 
sets  up,  with  the  approval  of  the  Federal  board. 

All  costs  of  maintenance,  including  the  cost  of  buildings,  lands,  or 
equipment  other  than  the  salaries  of  teachers,  are  to  be  borne  by  the 
State  and  local  communities. 

The  trainiTig  of  vocational  teachers, — The  proposed  bill  provides  for 
grants  to  the  States  for  the  training  of  teachers  of  agricultural,  trade 
and  industrial,  and  home  economics  subjects.  The  State  boards  are 
to  formulate  a  plan  for  the  training  of  such  teachers,  suitable  to  the 
particular  vocational  needs  of  their  States,  which  shall  be  subject  to 
the  approval  of  the  Federal  board.  The  bill  requires  that  the  training 
be  carried  out  under  the  direction  of  the  State  board,  and  that  the 
training  be  given  "  only  to  persons  who  have  had  adequate  vocational 
experience  or  contact  in  the  line  of  work  in  which  they  are  preparing 
themselves  as  teachers,  supervisors,  or  directors,  or  who  are  acquiring 
such  experience  or  contact  as  a  part  of  their  training.''  The  State 
board  and  the  Federal  board  are  to  establish  minimum  requirements 
for  such  experience  or  contact  for  different  kinds  of  vocational 
teachers,  in  placing  the  supervision  of  this  training  under  the  State 
board  it  is  expected  that  the  board  will  utilize  any  schools  or  classes 
(specially  designed  for  the  purpose  of  giving  such  training. 

Agricultural  education, — The  proposed  bill  attempts  k)  limit  the 
appucation  of  the  appropriation  for  agricultural  education  in  order 
to  nold  it  to  a  distinctly  vocational  purpose,  by  setting  up  certain 
requirements  deemed  essential  for  practical  vocational  education  in 
agriculture.  Recognizing  the  great  differences  in  the  States,  the 
commission  has  sought  to  leave  to  them  the  opportunity  to  use  the 
money  either  in  agricultural  classes  or  schools  or  in  supervising  such 
education. 

The  controlUng  purpose  of  this  education  is  to  be  to  fit  persons  over 
14  years  of  age  for  useful  employment  on  the  farm  or  in  the  farm 
home.  It  is  provided  that  such  education  must  be  of  less  than  col- 
lege grade.  Any  school  in  order  to  share  in  the  appropriation  must 
provide  for  directed  or  supervised  practice  in  agnculture,  either  on 
the  home  farm  or  on  a  farm  provided  for  by  the  school.  Such  educa- 
tion must  be  given  in  schools  or  classes  supported  and  controlled  by 
the  public,  and  teachers  of  such  schools  must  have  the  minimum 
quahfications  determined  for  the  State  by  the  State  board,  with  the 
approval  of  the  Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Education. 

Trade  and  industrial  educaiion. — In  trade  and  industrial  education 
similar  minimum  requirements  are  set  up  by  the  bill  in  order  to  hold 
this  education  to  its  strictly  vocational  purpose.  It  is  provided 
therefore  that  such  education,  aided  by  national  grants,  must  have 
for  its  controlling  purpose  the  preparation  of  persons  over  14  years 
of  age  for  useful  employment  in  a  trade  or  industrial  pursuit.  This 
education  must  be  of  less  than  college  grade  and  be  particularly 
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designed  to  meet  the  vocational  needs  of  persons  who  are  preparing 
for  or  who  have  entered  a  trade  or  industrial  pursuit.  Minimum 
conditions  are  provided,  requiring  that  industrial  classes  or  schools 
offering  instruction  to  persons  who  have  not  entered  upon  employ- 
ment shall  sive  their  students  adequate  practice  in  the  trade  or  calling 
in  which  they  are  being  educated.  At  least  half  the  time  of  such 
instruction  must  be  given  to  actual  practice  on  a  useful  or  productive 
basis  either  in  the  school  shop  or  in  a  commercial  shop.  In  the  case 
of  part-time  work,  where  persons  who  have  entered  upon  industry 
return  to  the  school  for  supplementary  instruction,  it  is  required  that 
such  schools  provide  for  at  least  144  hours  of  schoolroom  instruction 
per  year.  In  the  case  of  evening  industrial  schools  it  is  required  that 
the  education  shall  be  supplementary  to  the  daily  employment  and 
that  the  State  shall  fix  a  minimum  entrance  requirement  of  16  years. 
In  this  case,  as  in  the  case  of  education  in  amculture,  teachers  must 
have  the  minimum  qualifications  set  up  by  tne  State  board,  with  the 
approval  of  the  Federal  board. 

Recognizing  the  need  for  adequate  beginnings  of  part-time  educa- 
tion, the  commission  has  provided  that  at  least  one-third  of  the  money 
appropriated  for  the  salaries  of  teachers  of  trade  and  industrial  sub- 
jects shall  be  used  for  part-time  instruction,  which  is  to  include 
subjects  extending  the  civic  and  vocational  intelligence  of  young 
worters  over  14  and  under  18  years  of  age. 

State  Boabds  of  Administration. — As  a  condition  to  the  receipt 
of  the  appropriation,  the  States  are  to  formally,  through  their  le^s- 
latures,  accept  the  provisions  of  the  act,  and  set  up  an  administrative 
board.  No  restrictions  are  placed  upon  the  States  in  the  creation  or 
designation  of  this  board,  except  that  it  must  be  composed  of  at  least 
three  members.  The  State  is  also  required  to  designate  the  State 
treasurer  as  a  custodian  for  vocational  education  to  have  charge  of 
the  disbursement  of  the  fund. 

In  the  hands  of  the  State  board  rests  the  duty  of  administering  the 
funds.  But  the  State  board  is  required  to  submit  its  plans  for  using 
the  fund  to  the  Federal  board,  which  will  approve  such  plans  when 
it  finds  them  to  be  in  conformity  with  the  purposes  and  provisions 
of  the  act  appropriating  the  ^ants.  In  this  way  the  contractual 
relation  between  the  State  and  Federal  Governments  is  recognized 
and  put  into  effect.  The  State,  as  the  resident  partner,  conducts  and 
supervises  the  business,  and  the  Federal  Government,  as  the  non- 
resident partner,  approves  the  plan  of  action  as  a  condition  of  Federal 
aid. 

Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Education. — ^The  Federal 
Board  for  Vocational  Education  is  created  by  the  act  as  an  ex  officio 
board,  composed  of  the  Postmaster  General,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  the  Secretary  of  Agricultiure,  the  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
and  the  Secretary  of  Labor.  The  Conmiissioner  of  Education  is  to 
be  the  executive  officer  of  the  board.  The  board  is  authorized  to 
cooperate  with  the  State  board  for  the  promotion  of  vocational  edu- 
cation, to  decide  whether  the  States  ore  expending  their  appropria. 
tions  in  conformity  with  the  act,  and  to  withhold  from  the  States  the 
appropriations  to  which  they  are  not  entitled.  In  addition  to  these 
duties,  the  board  is  required  to  make  studies,  investigations,  and 
reports  to  aid  the  States  in  establishing  vocational  schools  and 
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courses.  The  bill  provides  that  the  board  shall  gather  information 
concermn^  agricultxire  and  agricultural  process^  and  requirements 
upon  f^ncultural  workers;  Srades  and  industries  and  trade  and 
industrial  requirements  upon  workers  and  classification  of  indus- 
trial processes;  conmierce  and  commercial  pursuits  and  requirements 
upon  commercial  workers;  home  processes  and  problems  and  re- 
quirements upon  home  workers;  and  the  administration  of  vocational 
schools,  methods  of  instruction,  and  courses  of  study.  These  studies 
are  to  be  made  with  particular  reference  to  their  use  in  giving  prac- 
tical instruction  in  vocational  subjects.  The  board  must  cooperate 
so  far  as  practicable  with  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce,  Department  of  Labor,  and  the  Bureau  of  Eauca- 
tion  in  maldn^  these  studies,  and  any  part  of  the  fund  appropriated 
to  the  Federal  board  may  be  used  through  any  department  or  Dureau 
for  the  purpose  of  maki^  any  study,  investigation,  or  report. 

Administration  of  Funds. — ^The  proposed  bill  appropriates^  a 
fixed  amount  of  money  to  each  State,  ana  if  the  State  complies  with 
l^e  provisions  of  the  act  the  naoney  is  allotted  and  paid  over  quarterly 
to  tne  State  treasurer,  who  is  designated  by  the  State  as  the  cus- 
todian for  vocational  education.  The  State  board  distributes  the 
money^  to  the  schools  which  it  has  approved  for  Federal  aid.  If  any 
State  is  unable  to  use  a  part  or  all  of  its  appropriations,  an  equal 
amount  is  to  be  withheld  from  the  succeeding  annual  allotment  and 
covered  back  into  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States.  The  form  of 
procedure  in  getting  funds  under  the  proposed  bill  would  therefore 
mvolve  these  steps:  The  States  and  local  communities  would  estab- 
lish and  operate  their  systems  of  vocational  education.  The  amounts 
paid  to  teachers  of  vocational  subjects  would  then  be  certified  to  the 
State  board.  The  State  board  would  then  make  a  requisition  upon 
the  custodian  for  vocational  education. 

The  State  would  thus  have  entire  supervision  of  the  money  after 
it  has  been  paid  into  the  hands  of  the  State  custodian,  but  if  at  any 
time  any  part  of  the  fund  were  misapplied  the  Federal  board  could 
withhold  an  equal  amount  from  future  grants.  A  report  is  re<iuired 
annually  from  each  State  board  concerning  the  administration  of 
the  act  and  the  disbursement  of  the  fund.  If  any  portion  of  the 
moneys  received  hj  the  State  custodian  for  vocational  education  is 
lost  or  diminished,  it  must  be  replaced  by  the  State  before  any  sub- 
sequent appropriation  is  paid  to  such  State.  Where  allotments  of 
money  are  witnheld  from  any  State  by  the  Federal  Board  for  Voca- 
tional Education,  the  State  board  may  appeal  to  Couj^ess,  and  if 
Congress  does  not  decide  that  the  amount  shall  be  paid  it  shall  be 
covered  into  the  United  States  Treasury. 

Bnx  suBMrrrED  bt  the  commission. 

The  commission  submits  the  following  bill: 

a  bill  To  provide  for  the  promotion  of  Toeatlonal  education;  to  provide  for  oooperatlon  with  the  States 
in  the  promotion  of  such  education  in  af^riculture  and  the  trades  and  industries:  to  provide  for  oooperaF> 
tion  with  the  States  tn  the  preparation  of  teachers  of  vocational  subjects:  and  to  appropriate  money 
and  regulate  its  expenditure. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled^  That  there  is  hereby  annually  appropriated,  out  of  the  money 
in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  the  auma  proviaed  in  sections  two,  three, 
and  four  of  this  act,  to  be  paid  to  the  respective  States  for  the  purpose  of  cooperatinjg; 
with  the  States  in  paying  the  salaries  of  teachers,  supervisors,  and  directors  of  agri* 
cultural  subjects,  and  of  teachera  of  trade  and  industrial  subjects,  and  in  the  prepam- 
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tion  of  teachers  of  agricultural,  trade  and  induetrial,  and  home  economics  subjects; 
and  the  sum  proyided  for  in  section  seven  to  the  Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Educa- 
tion for  the  administration  of  this  act  and  for  the  purpose  of  making  studies,  investi- 
gations, and  reports  to  aid  in  the  organization  ana  conduct  of  vocational  education, 
which  sums  shall  be  expended  as  hereinafter  provided. 

Sec.  2.  That  for  the  puri>08e  of  cooperating  with  the  States  in  pa^ng  the  salaries 
of  teachers,  supervisors,  or  directors  of  agricultural  subjects  there  is  herebv  appro- 
priated to  the  States,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  thirtieth,  nineteen  hundrea  and 
sixteen,  the  sum  of  $500,000;  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  thirtieth,  nineteen  hun- 
dred and  seventeen,  the  sum  of  1750,000;  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  thirtieth, 
nineteen  hundred  and  eighteen,  the  sum  of  $1,000,000;  for  the  fiscal  vear  ending 
June  thirtieth,  nineteen  hundred  and  nineteen,  the  sum  of  $1,250,000;  for  the  fisctS 
vear  ending  June  thirtieth,  nineteen  hundred  and  twenty,  the  sum  of  $1,500,000; 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  thirtieth,  nineteen  hundred  and  twenty-one,  the  sum 
of  $1,750,000;  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  thirtieth,  nineteen  hundred  and  twenty- 
two,  the  sum  of  $2,000,000;  for  the  fiscal  year  endinjj:  June  thirtieth,  nineteen  hun- 
dred and  twenty-three,  the  sum  of  $2,500,000;  for  the  nscal  year  ending  June  thirtieth, 
nineteen  hundred  and  twenty-four,  and  annually  thereafter,  the  sum  of  $3,000,000. 
Said  sums  shall  be  allotted  to  the  States  in  the  proportion  which  their  rural  popula- 
tion bears  to  the  total  rural  population  in  the  United  States,  not  including  outlying 
possessions,  according  to  the  last  preceding  United  States  census:  Provided^  That  the 
allotment  of  funds  to  any  State  shall  be  not  less  than  a  minimum  of  $5,000  for  any 
fiscal  year  prior  to  and  including  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  thirtieth,  nineteen  hun- 
dred and  twenty-two,  nor  less  than  $10,000  for  any  fiscal  year  thereafter;  and  there 
is  hereby  appropriated  the  following  sums,  or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be  necessary, 
for  the  purpose  of  providing  the  minimum  allotment  to  the  States  provided  for  in 
this  section:  For  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  thirtieth,  nineteen  hundred  and  sixteen, 
the  sum  of  $48,000;  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  thirtieth,  nineteen  hundred  ana 
seventeen,  the  sum  of  $34,000;  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  thirtieth,  nineteen 
hundred  and  eighteen,  the  sum  of  $24,000;  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  thirtieth, 
nineteen  hundred  and  nineteen,  the  sum  of  $18,000;  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
thirtieth,  nineteen  hundred  and  twenty,  the  sum  of  $14,000;  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  thirtieth,  nineteen  hundred  and  twenty-one,  the  sum  of  $11,000;  for  the  fiscal 
vear  ending  June  thirtieth,  nineteen  hundred  and  twenty-two,  the  sum  of  $9,000; 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  thirtieth,  nineteen  hundred  and  twenty-three,  the 
sum  of  $34,000;  and  annually  thereafter  the  sum  of  $27,000. 

Sec.  3.  That  for  the  purpose  of  cooperating  with  the  States  in  paying  the  salaries  of 
teachers  of  trade  and  industrial  subjects,  there  is  hereby  appropriated  to  the  States,  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  thirtieth,  nineteen  hundrea  and  sixteen,  the  sum  of 
$500,000;  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  thirtieth,  nineteen  hundred  and  seventeen, 
the  sum  of  $750,000;  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  thirtieth,  nineteen  hundred  and 
eighteen,  the  sum  of  $1,000,000;  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  thirtieth,  nineteen 
himdred  and  nineteen,  the  sum  of  $1,250,000;  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Jime  thirtieth, 
nineteen  hundred  and  twenty,  the  sum  of  $1,500,000;  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
thirtieth,  nineteen  hundred  and  twenty-one,  the  sum  of  $1,750,000;  tor  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  thirtieth,  nineteen  hundred  and  twenty-two,  the  sum  of  $2,000,000;  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  thirtieth,  nineteen  hundred  and  twenty-three,  the  sum  of 
]B2,500,000;  for  the  i£cal  year  ending  June  thirtieth,  nineteen  hundred  and  twenty- 
four,  the  sum  of  $3,000,000,  and  annually  thereafter  the  sum  of  $3,000,000.  Said  sums 
shall  be  sdlotted  to  the  States  in  the  proportion  which  their  urban  population  bears  to 
the  total  urban  population  in  the  United  States,  not  including  outlying  possessions, 
according  to  the  last  preceding  United  States  census:  Provided,  That  the  allotment  of 
funds  to  any  State  shall  be  not  less  than  a  minimum  of  $5,000  for  any  fiscal  year  prior 
to  and  including  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  thirtieth,  nineteen  hundred  and  twenty- 
two,  nor  less  than  $10,000  for  any  fiscal  year  thereafter,  and  there  is  hereby  appropriated 
the  following  sums,  or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be  needed  for  the  purpose  of  providing 
the  minimum  allotment  to  the  States  provided  for  in  this  section;  for  the  nscal  year 
ending  June  thirtieth,  nineteen  hundred  and  sixteen,  the  sum  of  $66,000;  for  the  &ca] 
year  ending  June  thirtieth^  nineteen  himdred  and  seventeen,  the  sum  of  $46,000;  for  tho 
fiscal  year  ending  Jime  thirtieth,  nineteen  hundred  and  eighteen,  the  sum  of  $34,000: 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  thirtieth,  nineteen  hundred  and  nineteen,  the  sum  of 
$28,000;  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  thirtieth,  nineteen  himdred  and  twenty,  the 
sum  of  $25,000;  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  thirtieth,  nineteen  hundred  and  twenty- 
one,  the  sum  of  $22,000;  for  tne  fiscal  year  ending  June  thirtieth,  nineteen  hundred  and 
twenty-two,  the  sum  of  $19,000;  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Jime  thirtieth,  nineteen 
hundred  and  twenty-three,  the  sum  of  $56,000;  for  tbe  fiscal  year  ending  June  thirtieth, 
nineteen  hundred  and  twenty-four,  and  annually  thereafter,  the  sum  of  $50,000. 
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Ssc.  4.  That  for  the  purpose  of  cooperating  with  the  States  in  prejparing  teachers, 
supervisors,  and  directors  of  agricultural  subjects,  and  teachers  of  tracie  and  industrial 
and  home  economics  subjects,  there  is  hereby  appropriated  to  the  States,  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  thirtieth,  nineteen  hundred  and  sixteen,  the  sum  of  $500,000;  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  thirtieth,  nineteen  hundred  and  seventeen,  the  sum  of 
$700,000;  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  thirtieth,  nineteen  himdred  and  eighteen, 
the  sum  of  $900,000;  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  thirtieth,  nineteen  hundred  ana 
nineteen,  and  annually  thereafter,  the  sum  of  $1,000,000.  Said  sums  shall  be  allotted 
to  the  States  in  the  proportion  which  their  population  bears  to  the  total  population  of 
the  United  States,  not  including  outlying  possessiouB,  according  to  the  liiflt  preceding 
United  States  census:  Provided,  That  the  allotment  of  funds  to  any  State  shall  be  not 
less  than  a  minimum  of  $5,000  for  any  fiscal  year  prior  to  and  including  the  fiscai  year 
ending  June  thirtieth,  nineteen  hundred  and  eighteen,  nor  leas  than  $10,000  for  any 
fiscal  year  thereafter.  And  there  is  hereby  appropriated  the  following  sums  or  so 
much  thereof  as  may  be  needed,  for  the  purpose  of  providing  the  minimum  allotment 
provided  for  in  this  section:  For  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  thirtieth,  nineteen  hun- 
dred and  sixteen,  the  sum  of  $46,000;  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  thirtieth,  nine- 
teen hundred  and  seventeen,  the  sum  of  $32,000;  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  thir- 
tieth, nineteen  hundred  ana  eighteen,  the  sum  of  $24,000;  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  thirtieth,  nineteen  hundred  and  nineteen,  and  annually  thereafter,  the  sum 
of  $90,000. 

Sec.  5.  That  in  order  to  secure  the  benefits  of  the  appropriations  provided  for  in 
sectionB  two,  three,  and  four  of  this  act^  any  State  shall,  tnrough  the  legislative  author- 
ity thereof,  accept  the  provisions  of  this  act  and  designate  or  create  a  State  board,  con- 
sisting of  not  less  than  three  members  and  having  all  necessary  power  to  cooperate,  as 
herein  provided,  with  the  Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Education,  in  the  adjninistra- 
tion  of  the  provisions  of  this  act.  The  State  board  of  education  or  other  board  ha\ing 
charse  of  the  administration  of  public  education  in  the  State,  or  any  State  board  hav- 
ing diarge  of  the  administration  of  any  kind  of  vocational  education  in  the  State, 
may,  if  the  State  so  elect,  be  designated  as  the  State  board  for  the  purposes  of  this  act. 

Any  State  may  accept  the  benefits  of  any  one  or  more  of  the  respective  funds  herein 
appropriated  and  it  may  defer  the  acceptance  of  the  benefits  of  any  one  or  more  of 
such  funds  and  shall  be  required  to  meet  only  the  conditions  relative  to  the  fund  or 
funds  the  benefits  of  which  it  has  accepted:  Provided,  That  after  June  thirtieth,  nine- 
teen himdred  and  seventeen,  no  State  shall  receive  any  appropriation  for  salaries  of 
teachers,  supervisors,  or  directors  of  agricultural  subjects,  unless  it  shall  have  taken  ad- 
vantage of  at  least  the  minimum  amount  appropriated  for  the  training  of  teachers, 
supervisors,  or  directors  of  agricultural  subjects,  as  provided  for  in  this  act,  and  that 
after  said  date  no  State  shall  receive  any  appropriation  for  the  salaries  of  teachezB 
of  trade  and  industrial  subjects  unless  it  shall  have  taken  advantage  of  at  least  the 
minimum  amount  appropriated  for  the  training  of  teachers  of  trade  and  industrial 
subjects  as  provided  for  in  this  act. 

Sec.  6.  Tnat  a  Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Education  is  hereby  created,  to  consist 
of  the  Postmaster  General,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  and  the  Secretary  of  Labor.  The  board  shall  organize 
and  elect  one  of  its  membere  as  chairman.  The  board  shall  have  power  to  cooperate 
with  State  boards  in  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  act.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of 
the  Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Education  to  make  or  cause  to  have  made  studies, 
investigations,  and  reports,  with  particular  reference  to  their  use  in  aiding  the  States 
in  the  establishment  of  vocational  schools  and  classes  and  in  giving  instruction  in 
agriculture,  trades  and  industries,  commerce  and  commercial  pursuits,  and  home 
economics.  Such  studies,  investigations,  and  reports  shall  include  agriculture  and 
agricultural  processes  and  requirements  upon  agricultural  workers;  traoes,  industries, 
and  apprenticeships,  trade  and  industrial  requirements  upon  industrial  workers, 
and  classification  of  industrial  processes  and  pursuits;  commerce  and  commercial 
pursuits  and  requirements  upon  commercial  workers;  home  processes  and  problems 
and  requirements  upon  home  workers;  and  problems  of  administration  of  vocational 
schools  and  of  courses  of  study  and  instruction  in  vocational  subjects. 

Such  studies,  investigations,  and  reports  concerning  agriculture,  for  the  purposes 
of  agricultural  education,  shall,  so  far  as  practicable,  be  made  in  cooperation  with  or 
through  the  Department  of  Agriculture;  such  studies,  investigations,  and  reports  con- 
cerning trades  and  industries,  for  the  purposes  of  trade  and  industrial  education, 
shall,  so  far  as  practicable,  be  made  in  cooperation  with  or  through  the  Department 
of  Labor;  such  studies,  investigations,  and  reports  concerning  commerce  and  commer- 
cial pursuits,  for  the  purposes  of  commercial  education,  shall,  so  far  as  practicable, 
be  miade  in  cooperation  with  or  throuj^h  the  Department  of  Commerce;  such  studies, 
invostigationsi  and  reports  concerning  the  administration  of  vocational  schools, 
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coursee  of  study,  and  instruction  in  vocational  subjects  shall,  so  far  as  practicable,  be 
made  in  cooperation  with  or  through  the  Bureau  of  Education. 

The  Gonunissioner  of  Education  shall  be  the  executive  officer  of  the  board.  He  may 
make  such  recommendations  to  the  board  relative  to  the  administration  of  this  act  sa  he 
may  from  time  to  time  deem  advisable.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Commissioner  of 
Education  to  carry  out  the  rules,  r^ulations,  and  decisions  which  the  board  may 
adopt.  The  Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Education  shall  have  power  to  employ  such 
assistants  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

Sec.  7.  That  there  is  hereby  appropriated  to  the  Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Edu- 
catiou  the  sum  of  $200,000  annually,  to  be  available  from  and  after  the  passage  of  this 
act,  for  the  purpose  of  making  or  cooperating  in  making  the  studies,  investigations,  and 
reports  provided  for  in  section  six  of  this  act,  and  for  the  purpose  of  paying  the  salaries 
of  assistants  and  such  office  and  other  expenses  as  the  board  may  deem  necessary  to  the 
execution  and  administration  of  this  act.  The  Federal  Board  for  Vocational  "Educa- 
tion may  allot  any  part  of  said  appropriation  to  any  United  States  department  or 
bureau  for  the  pur{>06e  of  making  any  study  or  investigation,  or  part  thereof,  under 
the  provisions  of  this  act. 

Sec.  8.  ^1  hat  in  order  to  secure  the  benefits  of  the  appropriations  for  any  purpose 
specified  in  this  act,  the  State  board  shall  prepare  plans,  showing  the  kinds  of  voca- 
tional education  for  which  it  is  proposed  that  the  appropriation  shall  be  used*  tho 
kinds  of  schools  and  equipment;  courses  of  study;  methods  of  instruction;  qualifica- 
tions of  teachers;  and,  in  the  case  of  a^icultural  subjects,  the  qualifications  of  super- 
visors or  directors;  plans  for  the  training  of  teachers;  and,  in  me  case  of  agricultural 
subjects,  plans  for  tne  supervision  of  agricultural  education  as  provided  for  in  section 
ten.  Sucn  plans  shall  be  submitted  by  the  State  board  to  the  Federal  Board  for 
Vocational  Education  and  if  the  Federal  board  finds  the  same  to  be  in  conformity 
with  the  provisions  and  purposes  of  this  act,  the  same  shall  be  approved.  The  State 
board  shall  make  an  annual  report  to  the  Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Education,  on 
or  before  September  first  of  each  year,  on  the  work  done  in  the  State  and  the  receipts 
and  expenditures  of  money  under  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

Sec.  9.  That  the  appropriation  for  the  salaries  of  teachers,  supervisors,  or  directors 
of  agricultural  subjects  and  of  teachers  of  trade  and  industrial  subjects  shall  be  de- 
voted exclusively  to  the  payment  of  salaries  of  such  teachers,  supervisors,  or  directors 
having  the  minimum  qualifications  set  up  for  the  State  by  the  State  board,  with  the 
approval  of  the  Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Education.  The  cost  of  instruction 
supplementary  to  the  instruction  in  agricultural  and  in  trade  and  industrial  subjects 
pro\'ided  for  in  this  act,  necessary  to  build  a  well-rounded  course  of  training,  shall  be 
borne  by  the  State  and  local  communities,  and  no  part  of  the  cost  thereof  shall  be 
borne  out  of  the  ai>proprlations  herein  made.  The  moneys  expended  under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  act,  in  cooperation  with  the  States,  for  the  salaries  of  teachers,  super- 
visors, or  directors  of  agricultural  subjects  or  for  the  salaries  of  teachers  of  trade  and 
industrial  subjects,  shall  be  conditioned  th&t  for  each  dollar  of  Federal  money  ex- 
pended for  such  salaries  the  State  or  local  community,  or  both,  shall  expend  an  equal 
amount  for  such  salaries;  and  that  appropriations  for  the  training  of  teachers  of  voca- 
tional subjects  as  herein  provided,  shall  be  conditioned  that  such  money  be  expended 
for  maintenance  of  such  training  and  that  for  each  dollar  of  Federal  money  so  expended 
for  maintenance,  the  State  or  local  community,  or  both,  shall  expend  an  equal  amount 
for  the  maintenance  of  such  training. 

Sec  10.  That  any  State  may  use  the  appropriation  or  any  part  thereof  allotted  to  it, 
under  the  provisions  of  this  act,  for  the  salaries  of  teachers,  supervisors,  or  directors  of 
agTicultural  subjects,  either  for  the  salaries  of  teachers  of  such  subjects  in  schools  or 
cla<«cs,  or  for  the  salaries  of  supervisors  or  directors  of  such  subjects  under  a  plan  of 
super\'i8ion  for  the  State  to  be  set  up  by  the  State  board,  with  the  approval  of  the 
Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Education.  That  in  order  to  receive  the  benefits  of  such 
appropriation  for  the  salaries  of  teachers,  supervisors  or  directors  of  agricultural  sub- 
jects, the  State  board  of  any  State  shall  provide  in  its  plan  for  agricultural  education 
that  such  education  shall  be  that  which  is  supported  and  controlled  by  the  public; 
tbat  the  controlling  purpose  of  such  education  shall  be  to  fit  for  useful  employment; 
tbat  such  education  shall  be  of  less  than  collie  grade  and  be  designed  to  meet  the 
needs  of  persons  over  fourteen  years  of  age,  who  have  entered  upon  or  who  are  pre- 
paring to  enter  upon,  the  work  of  the  farm  or  of  the  farm  home;  that  the  State  or  local 
community,  or  both,  shall  provide  the  necessary  plant  and  equipment  determined 
upon  by  the  State  board  with  the  approval  of  the  Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Educa- 
tion as  the  minimum  requirement  for  such  education  in  schools  and  classes  in  tho 
State;  that  the  amount  expended  for  the  maintenance  of  such  education  in  any 
Bchool  or  class  receiving  the  benefit  of  such  appropriation  shall  be  not  less  annually 
than  the  amount  fixed  by  the  State  board,  with  the  approval  of  the  Federal  board,  as 
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the  minimam  for  such  schoolfi  or  claasefl  in  the  State;  that  such  schools  shall  provide 
for  directed  or  supervised  practice  in  agriculture  either  on  a  farm  provided  for  by  the 
school  or  other  fsirm,  for  at  least  six  months  per  year;  that  the  teachers,  supervisors, 
or  directors  of  afpricultural  subjects  shall  have  at  least  the  minimum  quaufications 
determined  for  the  State  by  the  State  board  with  the  approval  of  the  Federal  Board 
for  Vocational  Education. 

Sec.  11.  That  in  order  to  receive  the  benefits  of  the  appropriation  for  the  salaries  of 
teachers  of  trade  and  industrial  subjects,  the  State  board  of  any  State  shall  provide  in 
its  plan  for  trade  and  industrial  education  that  such  education  shall  be  given  in  schools 
or  classes  supported  and  controlled  by  the  public;  that  the  controlling  purpose  of  such 
education  snail  be  to  fit  for  useful  employment,  that  such  education  shall  be  of  less 
than  college  grade  and  shall  be  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  -pereoiiB  over  fourteen 
years  of  age  who  are  preparing  for  a  trade  or  industrial  pursuit  or  who  have  entered 
upon  the  work  of  a  trade  or  industrial  pursuit;  that  the  State  or  local  commimity,  or 
both,  shall  provide  the  necessary  plant  and  equipment  determined  upon  by  the  State 
board  with  the  approval  of  the  Federal  Boara  for  Vocational  Education,  as  the  mini- 
mum requirement  in  such  State  for  education  for  any  given  trade  or  industrial  pursuit: 
that  the  total  amoimt  expended  for  the  maintenance  of  such  education  in  anv  school 
or  class  receiving  the  benefit  of  such  appropriation  shall  be  not  less  annually  than 
the  amount  fixed  by  the  State  board,  with  tne  approval  of  the  Federal  board,  as  the 
minimum  for  such  schools  or  classes  in  the  State;  that  such  schools  or  classes  giving 
instruction  to  persons  who  have  not  entered  upon  emplo^^ment  shall  require  uat  at 
least  half  of  the  time  of  such  instruction  be  given  to  practical  work  on  a  useful  or  pro- 
ductive basis,  such  instruction  to  extend  over  not  less  than  nine  months  per  year  and 
not  less  than  thirty  hours  per  week;  Uiat  at  least  one-third  of  the  sum  appropriated  to 
any  State  for  the  salaries  of  teachers  of  trade  and  industrial  subjects  shall,  if  expended, 
be  applied  to  part-time  schools  or  classes  for  young  workers  over  fourteen  years  of  age 
who  nave  enterd  upon  employment,  and  such  subjects  in  a  part-time  school  or  class 
may  mean  any  subject  given  to  enlarge  the  civic  or  vocational  intelligence  of  such 
workers  over  fomrteen  and  less  than  ei^teen  years  of  age;  that  such  part-time  schools 
or  classes  shall  provide  for  not  less  than  one  hundred  and  forty-four  hours  of  class-room 
instruction  per  year;  that  evening  industrial  schools  shall  fix  the  age  of  sixteen  years 
as  a  minimum  entrance  requirement  and  shall  confine  instruction  to  that  which  is 
supplemental  to  the  daily  employment;  that  the  teachers  of  any  trade  or  industrial 
subiect  in  any  State  shall  have  at  least  the  minimum  qualifications  for  teachers  of 
sucn  subiects  determined  upon  for  such  State  by  the  State  board  with  the  approval 
of  the  Feaeral  Board  for  Vocational  Education:  Provided y  That  for  cities  and  towns  of  leas 
than  t¥renty-five  thousand  population,  according  to  the  last  preceding  United  States 
Census,  the  State  board,  with  the  approval  of  the  Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Educa- 
tion, may  modify  the  conditions  as  to  the  length  of  course  and  hours  of  instruction 
per  week  for  schools  and  classes  giving  instruction  to  those  who  have  not  entered  upon 
employment,  in  order  to  meet  the  particular  needs  of  such  cities  and  towns. 

Sec.  12.  Tnat  in  order  to  receive  the  benefits  of  the  appropriation  in  this  act  for 
the  training  of  teachers,  supervisors,  or  directors  of  agricultural  subiects,  or  of  teachers 
of  trade  and  industrial  or  home  economics  subjects,  the  State  boara  of  any  State  shall 
provide  in  its  plan  for  such  training  that  the  same  shall  be  carried  out  under  the 
supervision  of  tne  State  board;  that  such  training  shall  be  given  in  schools  or  classes 
supported  and  controlled  by  the  public:  that  such  training  snail  be  given  only  to  per- 
sons who  have  had  adequate  vocational  experience  or  contact  in  the  line  of  work  for 
which  they  are  preparing  themselves  as  teachers,  supervisors,  or  directors,  or  who  are 
acquiring  such  experience  or  contact  as  a  part  of  tneir  training  and  that  the  State 
board,  with  the  approval  of  the  Federal  board,  shall  establish  minimum  requirements 
for  such  experience  or  contact  for  teachers,  supervisors,  or  directors  of  a^cultural 
subjects  and  for  teachers  of  trade  and  industrial  and  home  economics  subjects;  that 
no  more  than  60  per  centum  nor  less  than  20  per  centum  of  the  money  appropriated 
under  this  act  for  the  training  of  teachers  of  vocational  subjects  to  any  State  lor  any 
year  shall  be  expended  in  the  preparation  of  teachers,  supervisors,  or  directors  of 
agricultural  subjects,  or  of  teachers  of  trade  and  industrial  subjects,  or  of  teachers  of 
home  economics  subjects. 

Sec.  13.  That  in  order  to  secure  the  benefits  of  the  appropriations  for  the  salaries 
of  teachers,  supervisors,  and  directors  of  agricultural  subjects,  or  for  the  salaries  of 
teachers  of  traae  and  industrial  subjects,  or  for  the  training  of  teachers  as  herein  pro- 
vided, any  State  shall,  through  the  legislative  authority  thereof,  appoint  the  State 
treasiurer  ns  custodian  for  vocational  education,  who  snail  receive  and  provide  for 
the  proper  custody  and  disbursement  of  moneys  paid  to  the  State  from  said  appropria- 
tions. 
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Sec.  14.  That  the  Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Education  shall  annually  ascertain 
whether  the  States  are  usin^  or  are  prepared  to  use  the  moneys  received  by  them  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  act.  On  or  before  the  first  day  of  January  of 
each  year  the  Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Education  shall  certify  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  as  to  each  State  which  has  accepted  the  provisions  of  this  act  and  com- 
plied therewiUi,  certifying  the  amounts  which  each  State  is  entitled  to  receive  under 
the  provisions  of  this  act.  Upon  such  certification  the  Secretazy  of  the  Treasury  shiJl 
pay  quarterly  to  the  custodian  for  vocational  education  of  each  State  the  moneys  to 
wmch  it  is  entitled  under  the  provisions  of  this  act.  The  moneys  so  received  b}r  the 
custodian  for  vocational  education  for  any  State  shall  be  paid  out  on  the  requisition 
of  the  State  board,  as  reimbursement  for  expenditures  already  incurred,  to  such 
schools  as  are  approved  b}r  said  State  board  and  are  entitled  to  receive  sucn  moneys 
under  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

Sec.  15.  That  whenever  any  portion  of  the  fund  annually  allotted  to  any  State 
has  not  been  expended  for  the  purpose  provided  for  in  this  act,  a  sum  eaual  to  such 
portion  shall  be  deducted  by  the  Federal  board  from  the  next  succeeoing  annual 
allotment  from  such  fund  to  such  State. 

Sec.  16.  The  Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Education  may  withhold  the  allotment 
of  moneys  to  any  State  whenever  it  shall  appear  that  such  moneys  are  not  being  ex- 
pended for  the  purposes  and  under  the  conditions  of  this  act.  If  any  allotment  is 
withheld  from  any  State,  the  State  board  of  such  State  may  appeal  to  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States,  and  if  the  Congress  BhM  not  direct  sucn  sum  to  be  paid  it  shall 
be  covered  into  the  Treasury. 

Sec.  17.  That  if  any  portion  of  the  moneys  received  by  the  custodian  for  voca- 
tional education  of  any  State  under  this  act,  for  any  given  purpose  named  in  this  act, 
shall  by  any  action  or  contingency  be  diminished  or  lost,  it  shall  be  replaced  by  such 
State,  and  until  so  replaced  no  subsequent  appropriation  for  such  education  shall  be 
paid  to  such  State.  No  portion  of  any  moneys  appropriated  under  this  act  for  the 
benefit  of  the  States  shall  oe  applied,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  the  purchase,  erection, 
preservation,  or  repair  of  any  ouildiisg  or  buildings  or  equipment,  or  for  the  purchase 
or  rental  of  lands. 

Sec.  18.  That  the  Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Education  shall  make  an  annual 
report  to  Confess,  on  or  before  December  first,  on  the  administration  of  this  act  and 
shall  include  in  such  report  the  reports  made  by  the  State  boards  on  the  administra- 
tion of  this  act  by  each  State  and  the  expenditure  of  the  money  allotted  to  each  State. 
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VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  IN  GERMANY. 

Vocational  education  in  Germany  undertakes  to  meet  the  requirements  of  every 
occupation,  however  simple,  in  so  far  as  these  have  heen  accurately  determined  and 
to  give  precisely  that  instruction  and  training  which  will  develop  in  the  worker  the 
greatest  efficiency.  The  vocational  schools  of  Germany  are,  tnerefore.  almost  as 
diverse  in  character  as  are  the  occupations  of  her  workers,  and  this  very  diversity  in 
character  renders  any  detailed  account  of  them  impossible  in  a  brief  statement.  The 
object  has  been  not  simply  to  develop  a  national  system  of  education,  but  rather  to 
provide  in  each  locality  and  for  each  group  of  workers,  schools  adapted  to  the  special 
needs  of  the  locality  and  occupations  of  the  workers.  The  following  brief  summary 
account  of  these  schools  is  largely  condensed  from  Mr.  Edwin  G.  Gooley's  account  of 
them  in  his  report  to  the  Commercial  Club  of  Chicago  on  vocational  education  in 
Europe. 

Financial  SuppoRT.^-The  vocational  schools  of  Germany,  including  under  this 
term  the  lower  and^iigher  technical  and  technological  industrial  schools  and  the 
commercial  schools,  may  be  classified  as  (1)  State  institutions  supported  entirely  by 
the  State;  (2)  State  institutions  supported  in  part  by  contributions  of  private  corpora- 
tions; (3)  local  community  institutions  supported  entirely  by  the  local  government; 
(4)  local  community  institutions  to  the  support  of  which  the  State  or  local  organiza- 
tions contribute;  (5}  institutions  supported  by  associations  or  unions,  not  conducted 
for  profit  and  financially  assisted  both  by  the  State  and  the  city;  (6)  private  institu- 
tions, conducted  for  profit,  to  the  support  of  which  municipalities  contribute,  mainly 
in  the  way  of  provioing  school  buildings.  The  following  statement  may  be  quoted 
as  indicating  in  general  the  apportionment  of  the  cost  of  maintaining  these  schools: 

^'  It  often  happens  that  great  industrial  or  school  associations  oiganized  locally  for 
the  purpose  will  undertake  the  entire  support  of  an  institution,  or  at  least  the  princi- 
pal part  of  the  cost,  but  for  the  most  part  the  choice  lies  between  the  two  great  gov- 
ernmentid  agencies — ^the  State  and  the  local  community.  The  participation  of  both 
a^ncies  in  this  field  of  education  has  grown  considerably  in  the  last  20  years.  The 
division  of  the  problem  between  them  is  not  carried  out  uniformly.  In  general, 
it  may  be  said  that  the  individual  cities  have  their  own  school  organizations,  and  that 
schools  are  established  by  the  State  to  serve  larger  districts.  No  doubt  the  city  also 
derives  much  advantage  from  the  opportunity  of  sending  its  students  of  middle  and 
higher  school  grades  to  the  district  institution,  and  to  this  extent  it  is  fair  to  call  upon 
the  city  for  some  part  of  the  initial  cost  of  founding  the  school,  or  for  regular  contribu- 
tions to  the  expense  of  maintenance.  On  the  other  hand,  the  State  is  not  without 
interest  in  the  success  of  technical  schools  of  a  local  character,  not  only  because  in  this 
way  the  State  is  relieved  of  the  necessity  of  providing  for  the  training  of  the  many 
lower  technical  officials  (overseers  and  foremen)  who  are  required  in  its  own  service, 
but  because  every  increase  in  local  industrial  capacity  results  in  an  advantace  to  the 
whole  State;  for  example,  in  an  increased  ability  to  pay  taxes.  Accordingly,  some 
participation  by  the  State  in  the  support  of  technical  schools  that  are  piimariiy  local 
can  be  justified,  not  merely  in  the  case  of  communities  incapable  of  assuming  the 
burden,  but  also  as  a  matter  of  general  policy.*** 

The  Industrial  Schools.^— The  system  of  vocational  industrial  schools  embraces 
the  following  general  types  of  institutions: 

1.  The  technical  umveraities,  which  are  similar  to  our  best  technological  colleges 
and  are  intended  to  train  students  for  leadership  in  industrial  enterprises. 

2.  The  middle  technical  schools  which  "  aim  to  train  mana^ng  officers  for  the  greater 
industries,  and  persons  who  initiate  and  manage  the  lesser  industrial  undertakings/' 
In  the  case  of  some  of  these  schools,  in  addition  to  a  general  education,  from  one  to 
two  years*  practical  experience  is  required  as  a  condition  of  admission.  The  length 
of  the  course  is  commonly  two  or  three  years,  and  covers  a  part  of  the  requirements 
for  admission  to  the  technical  colleges. 

1  Vocational  Eduoation  in  Europe,  by  Edwin  O.  Cootoy,  pp.  43-44. 
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3.  The  lower  technical  schools.  The  requirements  fcM*  admission  to  these  schools 
are  briefly  summed  up  as  follows: 

(a)  A  preliminary  ^neral  education  such  as  is  given  in  a  good  elementary  school. 

(6)  The  training  given  in  the  continuation  schools  or  the  preparatory  course  of  the 
technical  schools. 

(c)  Several  years'  practical  experience  in  a  trade  and  generally  the  completion  of 
apprenticeship. 

4.  The  industrial  continuation  schools.  The  requirement  for  admission  to  these 
schools  is  completion  of  the  elementary  school  course.  The  instruction  in  these 
schools  commonly  does  not  occupy  more  than  8  or  10  hours  a  week,  in  the  evening  on 
week  days  and  on  Sunday  afternoons,  and  is  intended  to  ''give  all  the  workers  in  the 
industries  and  handicmts,  whether  apprentices  or  journeymen,  an  opportunity  to 
acquire,  without  giving  up  their  practical  wcMrk  in  the  shop,  a  knowledge  and  skill  in 
drawing,  which  is  absolutely  necessary  for  efficiency  in  tneir  occupations."  In  the 
case  of  students  who  make  satisfactory  progress  during  several  years  in  the  continua- 
tion schools,  the  preparation  ^ven  may  be  accepted  by  fulfilling  the  requirements  for 
admission  to  the  lower  techmcal  schools. 

''By  local  statutes  employers  are  compelled  to  grant  the  necessary  time  to  their 
workers  under  18  years  of  age  to  attend  the  continuation  schools;  and  if  need  be,  the 
public  authorities  must  fix  this  time.  Where  attendance  is  not  compulsory,  but  the 
youthful  worker  attends  the  continuation  school  on  his  own  account,  his  employer 
must  still  allow  the  necessary  time  from  the  hours  of  employment.  If  the  youthful 
worker  is  an  apprentice,  his  master  must  make  provision  for  his  attendance  at  the  con- 
tinuation or  technioBJ  school,  and  must  see  to  it  that  he  attends.'*  * 

In  some  respects  the  most  significant  feature  of  the  German  system  of  industrial 
education  is  found  in  the  systematic  effort,  through  the  continuation  schools  and  other 
agencies,  to  rehabilitate  and  vitalize  the  apprenticeship  system  and  to  provide  for  the 
continued  development  of  the  boy  during  nis  period  of  apprenticeship.  The  sdiool 
retains  for  sevo^  years  its  hold  upon  the  boy  wno  has  entered  the  factory  or  shop  and 
provides  for  him  an  open  way  for  improvement  in  efficiency.  It  thus  tends  to  coimter- 
act  the  specialization  and  routine  of  the  workshop  which,  in  the  words  attributed  to 
M.  Greard,  director  of  the  Paris  Academy,  "wears  out  his  body  before  nature  has  com- 
pleted its  development  in  form  and  power;  blunts  the  intelhgence  which  the  school 
has  tried  to  awaken;  shrivels  up  his  neart  and  imagination,  and  destroys  his  spirit  of 
work."  The  German  system  provides  industrial,  commercial,  and  agricultural  con- 
tinuation schools. 

In  general,  the  types  of  schools  described  above  are  found  more  or  less  clearly  differ- 
entiated, in  the  field  of  mining  and  industrial  production,  covering  tile  mechanical, 
the  chemicalj  and  the  building  trades,  the  art  trades,  and  handicralts.  Recently  the 
technical  training  of  women  in  industrial  and  commercial  pursuits  and  in  domestic 
economy  has  been  undertaken. 

The  control  of  these  schools  is  commonly  entrusted  to  the  ministries  of  commerce 
and  industry,  or  to  commissions  representing  these  ministries,  and  the  ministry  of 
education. 

Commercial  Technical  Education. — ^The  differentiation  of  the  commercial 
tedinical  schools  is  less  well  defined  than  it  is  in  the  case  of  the  industrial  schools, 
and  the  development  of  the  commercial  schools  has  come  at  a  later  date.  There  are, 
however,  excellent  advanced  commercial  schools  for  the  thorough  training^  of  business 
managers.  The  courses  of  study  cover  national  economics,  commercial  law,  foreign 
languages,  commercial  geography,  and  accounting.  The  middle  and  lower  commercial 
technical  schools  and  the  commercial  continuation  schools,  which  give  instruction  of 
a  lower  grade,  vary  greatly  in  character  and  efficiency,  out  in  general  render  the 
services  with  reference  to  training  for  commercial  pursuits  which  is  rendered  by 
industrial  schools  of  corresponding  grade  for  industrial  pursuits. 

Results  of  Vocational  Training.-— Relatively  to  other  countries  the  only  con- 
ditions more  favorable  in  Germany  to  industrial  and  coinmercialdevelpmentinI871, 
were  a  greater  poverty  of  her  people,  less  abundant  natural  resources,  and  a  greater 
necessity  of  providing  at  home  for  the  employment  and  maintenance  of  a  rapidly 
increasing  pMopulation.  France,  with  a  richer  soil,  had  not  the  stimulus  of  an  increas- 
ing poi>ulation,  and  England,  with^  abundant  supplies  of  coal  and  iron  available  for 
domestic  manufactures,  possessed  in  her  colonial  empire  an  outlet  for  her  surplus 
population.  While,  however,  other  European  peoples  whose  necessities  and  poverty 
were  equally  as  great  as  were  those  of  Crermany  have  not  found  in  their  necessities  a 
stimulus  to  economic  advancement,  Germany  has  risen^  within  the  lifetime  of  the 
present  generation,  from  a  position  of  commercial  and  industrial  insignificance  to  a 

1  Vocational  Education  in  Europe,  by  Edwin  G.  Cooley,  p.  46. 
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position  of  dominance  in  the  markets  of  the  world,  largely  as  a  direct  consequence  of 
the  work  of  her  vocational,  technical,  and  technological  schools. 

At  l^e  close  of  the  Franco-Prussian  War  in  1871,  not  only  were  Oennany's  manufac- 
tures and  commerce  relatively  insignificant  and  poorly  conditioned,  but  the  habits 
and  occupations  of  her  people  were  domestic  and  agxicultund.  Her  natural  resources 
and  the  economic  capacity  of  her  people,  who  hsS  oiven  no  evidence  of  possessing 
any  peculiar  genius  ior  industrial  activities,  seemea  inadequate  to  provide  for  an 
increasing  population.  Under  these  conditions  the  individual  genius  of  Bismarck, 
through  direction  of  the  ministry  of  commerce  and  industry,  unaertook  the  achieve- 
ment of  economic  prosperity,  and  in  this  work  he  relied  principally  upon  the  institu- 
tion and  development  of  a  sjyrstem  of  practical  education  whicn  should  embrace  the 
entire  working  population  of  Germany. 

In  the  four  decades  which  measure  the  period  of  her  rise  as  an  industrial  and  com- 
mercial nation,  Germany  has  demonstratea  that  nations  which  depend  upon  conven- 
tion, established  prestige,  or  superior  natural  resources,  can  not  compete  successfully 
against  a  nation  which  systematicallv  develops  the  intelligence  and  efficiency  of  her 
laborers,  and  regards  the  farm,  the  shop,  and  the  factory  as  laboratories  for  the  appli- 
cation of  science  to  economic  processes.  "It  can  not  be  doubted,''  declares  a  recent 
writer,  "that  under  equal  conditions  the  competition  of  German  manufactured  goods 
with  English  manufactured  goods  would  be  impossible  anywhere  outside  of  Ger- 
many, owing  to  the  unfavorable  geographical  position  of  Germany's  coal  fields  and 
industrial  centers.  Germany  is  competing  largely  on  account  of  her  system  of  indus- 
trial education." 

While  in  other  countries  the  development  of  science  has  been  academic,  in  Germany 
every  new  principle  elaborated  by  science  has  revolutionized  some  industry,  modified 
some  manufacturing  process,  or  opened  up  an  entirely  new  field  of  commercial  ex- 
ploitation. In  the  cnemical  industries  oi  Germany,  it  is  stated  that  there  is  one 
university  trained  chemist  for  every  40  work  people.  It  is  important  to  realize  that 
the  development  of  Germany's  manufactures  and  commerce  has  aepended  not  upon  the 
establishment  of  any  monopoly  in  the  domain  of  science,  nor  upon  any  advancement 
of  science  within  her  boundaries  more  aggressive  and  rapid  than  that  which  has  taken 
place  in  other  countries,  but  primarily  upon  the  practical  utilization  of  the  results 
of  scientific  research  in  Germany  and  in  other  countries.  In  this  whole  process  of 
bringing  science  into  practice  industrial  education  is  an  important  factor. 

The  following  statistics  relating  to  the  Prussian  industrial  and  commercial  contin- 
uation schools  indicate  the  rapid  development  of  these  schools  and  the  large  num- 
ber of  pupils  enrolled:  * 

NUliBER  OF  SCHOOLS. 


Yeffl-. 


Industrial  schools. 


With  com- 
pulsory at- 
tenduice. 


1904 
1905 
1906 
1907 
1908 


1,183 
1,301 
1,450 
1,837 
1,651 


Without 
compulsory 
attendance. 


107 
94 
85 
74 
68 


Total. 


1,290 
1,395 
1,535 
1,611 
1,719 


Commercial  schools. 


With  com- 
pulsory at- 
tendance. 


221 
254 

276 
299 
327 


Without 
compulsory 
attenduice. 


69 
62 
58 
58 
54 


Total 


290 
316 
334 
357 
381 


Guild  and 

union 

sdiools. 


428 
423 
409 
40B 
403 


NUMBER  OF  PUPILS. 


IVA 
1906 
1906 
1907 

1908 


174,494 

27,222 

201,716 

22,603 

9,067 

31,670 

202,669 

23,906 

226,674 

28,108 

8,826 

36,034 

240,961 

20,390 

261,341 

31,194 

8,637 

39,831 

265,979 

18,588 

284,567 

36,021 

7,563 

43,584 

286,822 

17,669 

304,481 

39,540 

8,191 

47,731 

28,043 
28,124 
23,728 
24,351 
33,168 


>  From  Vocational  Education  in  Europe,  by  Sdwin  Q.  Codey,  pp.  lU-117. 
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The  402  schools  of  guilds  and  unions  which  existed  on  the  Ist  of  December,  1908, 
afe  distributed  among  the  organizations  as  follows:  ^ 

Schools. 

Barbers  and  hairdnssan tt 

BlackBinltlM.  locksmiths,  carrlaga  makers %l 

Painters  and  vamishers H 

Bakors  and  confectioners 18 

Btonecutten  and  bulldin^-trades  men 14 

Butchers 8 

Saddlers  and  upholsterers 7 

Shoemakers  and  carpenters 6 

Chimneysweeps 4 

Coopers,  bookbinders^  glatiers,  each 3 

Book  pnnters.  wood  and  metal  hand  workers,  tinners,  taibrs,  potters,  watchmakers,  each 2 

Turners,  hotel  keepers,  basket  makers,  stonemasonsj  each 1 

The  imited  free  handicraft  guilds  and  the  mixed  guilds  support  about  38  schools. 

Those  continuation  schools  are  to  be  counted  as  industrial  continuation  schools 
which  are  organized  by  the  owners  of  great  industries  for  their  youthful  workers,  and 
bear,  accordineto  the  airection  of  the  ministry,  the  descriptive  term  **  Werkschulen." 
On  the  18th  of  December,  1908, 54  such  schools,  with  57,141  pupils,  existed  in  Prussia. 

Sources  of  revenue:  1909. 


Kinds  of  schools. 


Industrial  continuation 
schods 

Commercial  continuation 
schools 


Entire  cost. 


Marks. 
7,309,300 

1,452,884 


P.d. 
100 

100 


Tuition  fees. 


MarU 

636,104 

778,704 


P.rt. 
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Amount  con- 
tributed by 

unlons,faiilas, 

commercial  as- 
sociations, 

districts,  etc. 


Marks. 
160, S20 


64   190,228 


P.ct. 
2 

13 


Local  tax. 


Marks 
3,732,307 

246,060 


P.ct 
51 

17 


State  grant. 


Marks. 

2,781,360 

238,002 


P.ct. 
38 

16 


^Figures  are  giyen  as  shown  la  wock  dted  on  preceding  page^ 
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VOCATIONAL  TRAINING  REQUIRED  TO  MAKE  OUR  AGRI1!ULTURE  PER- 
MANENTLY  PRODUCTIVE  AND  INCREASINGLY  PROFITABLE. 

Unscientific  agriculture  can  not  be  profitable  except  on  a  virgin  soil  under  condi- 
tions which  permit  of  extensive  culture.  These  conditions  have  prevailed  in  the 
United  States  but  they  no  longer  obtain.  Our  agriculture  must,  to  provide  for  an  in- 
creasing population,  become  each  year  more  intensive,  and  to  be  profitable  must  be- 
come eacn  year  more  scientific. 

It  is  essential  that  farming  shall  be  profitable  since  "  No  business  can  hold  the 
respect  and  service  of  men  of  ability  unless  it  affords  them  a  reasonable  reward  for  what 
they  put  into  it,  and  certainly  no  occupation  can  commend  itself  to  ambitious  young 
men  unless  it  anords  promise  of  a  good  and  reliable  income/'  ^  To-day  farming,  as 
it  is  conducted,  is  less  profitable  thim  other  occupations,  and  this  is  due  primarily  to 
the  fact  that  the  farmer,  whose  work  each  year  requires  a  higher  grade  of  specialized 
intelligence,  has,  nevertheless,  continued  to  practice  primitive  methods. 

Indirect  evidence  of  the  relative  unprofitableness  of  farming  is  found  in  the  decrease 
of  population  over  extensive  areas  of  our  agricultural  States.  During  the  decade  1900 
to  1910,  according  to  the  United  States  census,  population  decreased  in  769  counties  or 
combinations  of  counties,  which  embraced  an  aggregate  area  of  472,462  square  miles,  or 
of  approximately  one-sixth  of  the  total  land  area  of  the  country.  In  327  other  counties 
the  increase  amounted  to  less  than  5  per  cent  and  in  561  counties  it  was  only  from  5  to 
15  per  cent.  Thus,  in  1,657  out  of  a  total  of  2,841  county  areas,  population  in  each  case 
either  decreased  or  increased  at  a  rate  markedly  below  the  average  rate  (21  per  cent) 
for  the  population  of  the  country  as  a  whole.  These  areas  of  decreasing  population 
or  of  slow  increase  are  rural  districts.  In  the  State  of  Iowa  the  county  areas  within 
which  population  decreased  aggregated  38,929  square  miles,  or  70  per  cent  of  the 
total  area  of  the  State;  in  Missouri  the  decreasinjs^  area  amounted  to  42,937  square  miles, 
or  62.5  per  cent;  in  Ohio  to  43.5  i>er  cent;  and  in  10  other  States  population  decreased 
over  more  than  one-fourth  of  the  total  area.  During  the  decade  e^ecified  our  urban 
ptopulation  increased  by  11,013,738,  or  34.8  per  cent;  the  increase  of  our  rural  popula- 
tion amounted  to  4,963,953,  or  onlv  11.2  per  cent. 

Making  all  due  allowance  for  the  hypnotic  influence  exerted  by  our  large  urban 
centers,  this  migration  cityward  means  tnat  the  youth  of  our  rural  districts  have  found 
agriculture  unprofitable.  The  commission  b^fieves  that  it  is  of  vital  importance 
that  our  rural  population  be  kept  on  the  land  and  that  the  youth  can  be  retained  on 
the  farms  only  in  proportion  as  farming  can  be  made  equallv  as  profitable  as  employ- 
ment in  our  crowaed  industrial  centers.  The  commission  believes  further  that  the 
promise  of  profit  in  scientific  farming  is  amply  sufficient  to  stop  the  rush  to  the  cities. 

As  indicative  of  the  immense  possibilities  of  profit  for  our  farmers  and  of  continued 
improvement  in  the  economic  well-being  of  our  increasing  population — to  be  derived 
solely  by  the  application  of  scientific  methods  in  the  practice  of  agriculture,  and  by 
making  our  farmers  trained  experts  in  their  occupation — the  following  statement  by 
one  of  the  scientific  staff  of  our  Federal  Bureau  of  Soils  in  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture may  be  quoted. 

*'  It  is  an  interesting  fact,  worthy  of  the  most  serious  consideration  of  the  scientific 
investigator  and  the  practical  layman,  that  we  have  no  definite  idea  as  to  the  limit  of 
productivity  of  whicn  soils  are  capable.    Under  greenhouse  and  laboratory  conditions 

Slelds  can  be  obtained  enormously  higher  than  are  actually  gotten  in  the  field.  *  •  * 
ut  more  than  that,  the  yields  oDtained  from  artificial  cultures,  so  far  from  showing 
what  the  maximum  possibilities  are,  should  rather  be  regarded  as  indicating  the  in- 
ferior limit  allowable  in  actual  practice.  This  view  may  seem  revolutionary  to  some, 
and  it  would  be,  if  we  are  to  look  forward  to  an  indefimte  continuance  of  farming  by 
present  methods. ' ' ' 

1  Education  for  Efficiency,  Davenport. 

<  Frank  K.  Cameron,  in  ciiarge  of  Physical  and  Chemical  inyestigations,  Bureau  of  Soils  of  the  UniteJ 
States  Department  of  Agriculture.  Paper  iocladed  in  the  Thirteenth  Report  of  the  Michigan  Academy  of 
Science,  1911,  pp.  5<HS0. 
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If  the  possibilities  of  increased  profit  are  not  a  sufficient  inducement  to  undertake 
the  training  of  our  farmers,  certainly  in  the  immediate  future  the  exigencies  of  an 
increasing  population  will  force  upon  our  public  authorities  the  responsibility  for 
makiiLg  our  agricuHure  adequate. 

It  is  the  duty  of  society  to-dav  to  regard  the  welfare  of  the  next  generation  of  workers, 
who  constitute  our  present  school  population,  not  only  by  conserv^ing  our  natural 
resources,  of  which  tne  fertility  of  our  soil  is  the  most  important,  but  al^  by  training 
these  workers  for  the  difficult  task  of  making  our  soil  yield  each  year,  without  impair- 
ment, an  increasing  food  supply.  If  population  continues  to  increase  at  its  present 
rate,  this  Government  will,  well  within  the  lifetime  of  youth  now  entering  the  ranks 
of  labor,  be  responsible  for  the  welfare  of  200,000,000  souls,  and  before  the  dawn  of  the 
twenty-first  century — ^that  is  to  say,  within  the  lifetime  of  children  now  entering  our 
schools — for  the  welfare  of  no  less  than  450,000,000.^  It  is  vitally  essential  that  restora- 
tive and  permanent  systems  of  soil  culture  be  established  in  general  practice  before 
the  people  are  in  distress  for  the  bare  necessities  of  life. 

A  stationary  state  of  efficiency  means  a  relatively  decreasing  food  supply.  The 
careless  agriculture  now  carried  on  in  the  United  States  can  not  support  an  increasing 
population  except  on  a  constantlv  declining  standard  of  living.  Every  million 
added  to  our  population  increases  the  difficulty  of  maintaining  our  present  standard, 
and  requires  sin  offsetting  increment  of  skill.  One  who  considers  the  condition  con- 
fronting our  own  children  can  not  doubt  that  we  should  begin  now  on  a  large  scale  the 
task  of  educating  the  farming  population  to  that  degree  oi  efficiency  as  purveyors  of 
the  Nation's  food  supply,  which  an  increasing  population  demands.  Tnis  duty  we 
can  not  discharge  properly  except  by  a  system  of  agricultural  education  which  will 
deal  not  only  with  extension  work  for  the  mature  farmer  but  will  also,  through  the 
schools,  prepare  the  youth  in  the  right  theory  and  practice  of  farm  work. 

The  pressure  of  population  upon  our  food  resources  will  be  not  only  an  increasing 
but  an  enduring  and  permanent  one  and  must  be  met  by  a  permanent  agriculture. 
European  nations  have  succeeded  in  establishing  a  permanent  agriculture  upon  a  high 
level  of  productivity,  but  even  European  nations  are  dependent  upon  foreign-grown 
food  supplies.  In  fhe  past  races  have  not  known  how  to  feed  themselves  except  at 
the  expense  of  the  fertility  of  their  own  soil  or  that'  of  some  other  country.  History 
records  the  decline  of  nations  which  have  failed  to  maintain  their  soil  fertility,  ana 
history  will  certainly  repeat  itself  in  the  United  States  unless  we.  and  not  posterity, 
succeed  in  inaugurating  now  a  system  of  agricultural  training  tnat  is  nation  wide, 
which  shall  achieve  a  permanent  and  highly  productive  agriculture.  While  the  diffi- 
culty of  achieving  this  condition  of  economic  well-being  may  well  occasion  serious 
concern,  we  have  not  the  excuse  of  ignorance.  Science  has  taught  us  how  to  restore 
and  maintain  the  fertility  of  our  soil  and  the  difficulty  of  applying  scientific  principles 
should  only  act  as  a  stimulus  strengthening  our  resolve  to  take  immediate  action. 
An  adequate  and  profitable  agriculture  can  be  achieved  by  applying  on  the  farm  the 
principles  which  modern  science  has  already  demonstrated  in  the  laboratory. 

1  If  this  increase  in  population  seems  improbable,  it  may  be  observed  that  an  increase  from  7,239,S81  in 
1810  to  91,972,266  in  1910,  must  have  seemed  improbable  in  1814. 

*<  The  world  has  not  yet  learned  to  feed  such  a  population  as  is  j  ust  ahead  and  before  the  present  century 
is  ended  the  largest  single  public  issue  will  be  that  of  bread.  *  *  **A  (Education  for  Emciency,  Daven- 
port.) 
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INCREASED  WAGE-EARNING  POWER  RESULTING  FROM  VOCATIONAL 

TRAINING. 

An  examination  of  the  zecorcLs  of  839  graduates  of  the  Baion  de  HiiBch  Trade  School, 
located  in  New  York  City,  showed  that  these  young  men,  at  an  average  age  of  17^ 
years,  had  their  wage-earning  capacity  increased  23  per  cent  directly  as  Uie  first 
immediate  consequence  of  a  five  and  one-half  months'  trade-school  day  course  of 
vocational  training.' 

Workinff  at  the  only  occupation  open  to  them  before  entering  the  school,  and  work- 
ing withlittle  or  no  hope  of  advancement  in  any  occupation,  these  mature  young 
men  were  able  to  earn  on  the  average  only  $6  per  week.  Five  and  one-half  monthr 
later,  immediately  upon  graduation  from  an  elementary  course  of  school  training  for 
a  trade,  theee  same  839  young  men  were  able  to  earn  on  the  average  of  $7.38  per  week. 
The  immediate  increase  in  wages  for  this  group  of  graduates  thus  amounted  to  $1.38 
per  week,  which  is  equivalent  to  an  average  increase  of  $71.76  in  annual  wages. 

Such  an  increase  in  rate  of  wages  reali^d  immediately  upon  graduation,  if  con- 
tinued for  one  year  would  amplv  cover  the  cost  to  the  community  of  providing  a  few 
months  of  simple  elementary  scnool  training  for  a  trade,  and  leave  a  wide  margin  of 
clear  profit,  to  which  must  be  added,  in  order  to  determine  the  real  economic  gain 
to  the  wa^  earner  and  to  the  community,  the  increase  in  earnings  during  the  35  or  40 
years,  which  may  be  taken  as  constituting  for  the  artisan  the  average  period  of  eco- 
nomic productivity. 

Included  in  the  group  of  839  graduates  considered  above  were  158  machinists,  who 
had  increased  their  average  wages  immediately  and  directly  in  consequence  of  a  five 
and  one-half  months'  school  course  from  $6.66,  the  average  of  their  wages  immediately 
before  entering  the  school,  to  $8.96,  the  wages  earned  immediately  upon  graduation. 
The  increase  m  average  wages  per  week  for  this  group  amounted  to  $2.30,  which  is 
equivalent  approximately  to  an  increase  in  average  annual  wages  of  $120.  A  group 
of  66  carpenters  had  increased  their  wages  from  an  average  of  $6.14  to  $9.01 — an  increase 
of  $2.87  per  week,  or  by  approximately  $150  a  year. 

These  mcreases  in  wages  are  the  first  effects  of  a  brief  school  training  in  the  elements 
of  a  trade,  and  do  not  at  all  take  into  account  the  essentially  much  more  important 
benefit  derived  from  this  training,  namely,  emergence  from  the  crowded  ranks  of 
casual  unskilled  labor,  into  the  ranks  of  skilled  labor  in  which  economic  advance- 
ment according  to  individual  capacity  becomes  possible.  In  the  report  of  the  Baron 
de  Hirsch  School  the  statement  is  made  that  the  majority  of  the  younf  men  who 
come  to  the  school  may  aptly  be  called  ''drifters''— boys  who  "have  left  school  as 
soon  as  the  law  permits  them  to  go  to  work — ^that  is,  at  the  age  of  14,  to  find  em- 
ployment in  various  imskilled  occupations."  Less  than  six  months  of  vocational 
school  work  converts  these  drifterB  into  advanced  apprentices  eqidpped  with  the 
elements  of  a  skilled  craft. 

An  investigation  of  the  records  of  graduates  from  four  classes  of  the  Baron  de  Hirsch 
School  developed  the  fact  that  (1)  average  wages  of  graduates  who  were  working  at  the 
trade  learned  in  the  school  in  the  case  of  every  class  exceeded  the  average  wages  of 
p^aduates  working  in  a  trade  other  than  that  in  which  they  had  received  their  school 
training;  (2)  that  aven^  wages  of  those  working  at  trades  other  than  the  trade  in 
which  they  had  received  their  school  training  tended  to  remain  relatively  fixed,  while 
wages  of  graduates  working  at  the  trade  for  which  they  had  received  school  training 
increased,  the  difference  in  average  wages  of  these  two  groups  of  graduates  being 
[greater  the  longer  the  time  elapsed  since  graduation;  (3)  that  tne  increase  in  average 
wages  over  average  wases  received  by  graduates  munediately  upon  graduation 
amounted  in  the  case  of  tnose  who  had  been  out  of  the  school  one  year  to  21  per  cent; 
in  the  case  of  those  who  had  been  out  of  the  school  18  months  to  44  per  cent;  and  in  the 
case  of  those  who  had  been  out  of  the  school  two  years  to  74  per  cent. 

This  means  that  chiefly  as  a  result  of  five  and  one-half  months  of  systematic  voca- 
tional training  young  men  17  years  of  age,  described  as  drifters,  who  were  earning 
before  entering  the  scnool  an  average  wage  of  $6  with  no  prospect  of  advance  in  wages, 
were  enabled  to  earn  within  two  years  from  graduation  on  the  average  more  than  $12  a 
week,  an  increase  of  more  than  $300  in  average  annual  wages  secured  within  a  period 
of  two  and  one-half  years. 

iThe  data  relating  to  the  Baron  de  Hinoh  Trade  Sobool  is  taken  ftom  the  twenty-fllUi  report  of  the 

superintendent. 
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It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  these  results  are  achieved  in  many  cases  under 
difSicult  conditions,  as  regards  home  environment,  time  available  for  study,  and  acces- 
sibility of  the  school  to  the  home  in  a  great  city,  and  that  the  course  of  study  occupies 
only  a  few  months. 

As  another  specific  illustration  of  the  economic  value  of  vocational  school  training, 
measured  by  mcreased  wage-earning  capacity,  the  data  relating  to  the  part-time 
school  of  Beverly,  Mass.,  may  be  cited.* 

This  school  was  opened  on  August  2, 1909,  for  the  instruction  of  youth  14  to  21  years 
of  age,  in  the  machinists'  or  other  industrial  trades.  Candidates  must  be  physically 
fit  for  factory  work,  must  have  entered  the  seventh  grade  in  the  public  schools  or  done 
equivalent  work,  and  must  have  such  a  character  as  would  assure  retention  in  the 
regular  schoob. 

Boys  admitted  to  the  school  work  in  alternate  weeks  in  a  factory  receiving,  in  the 
course  of  a  school  year  of  50  weeks,  25  weeks  of  instruction  in  the  factory  and  25  weeks 
of  instruction  in  the  school.  In  the  £ftctory  50  hours,  in  the  school  30  hours,  constitute 
a  week's  work.  The  boys  are  divided  into  two  divisions,  A  and  B,  and  while  A  is  in 
the  factoiy  B  is  in  the  school  for  a  week.  Each  division  has  an  instructor,  who  remains 
with  his  division  in  the  school  and  in  the  factory '  'as  a  coordinator  of  shop  and  school- 
room work."  A  shop  instructor,  who  remains  at  the  factory,  * 'comes  mto  teaching 
contact  with  both  divisions,  and  thus  is  a  valuable  factor  in  unifying;  the  work. " 

No  textbooks  are  used,  the  schoolroom  instruction  in  arithmetic,  English,  mechani- 
cal drawing,  freehand  sketching,  geometry,  aleebra,  trigonometry,  science,  mechanic 
study,  and  other  branches  being  Based  entirely  upon  the  experience  in  the  factory. 
Common  screw  threads,  spiral  gears,  machinists'  practice,  and  angles  on  blue  prints, 
for  example,  provide  the  material  basis  for  instruction  in  algebra,  geometry,  and 
trigonometry.  "Topics  are  taught  only  as  they  can  be  assimilated  and  grow  out  of 
the  daily  experiences."  '  In  the  factorjr  actual  shop  conditions  prevail.  The  boys 
are  at  work  on  commercial  products,  which  must  pass  the  factory  inspector  precisely 
as  must  the  product  of  other  workmen.  It  is  the  ooast  of  the  scnool  that  there  is  no 
simulation  of  a  factory,  no  work  given  out  simpler  as  an  exercise.  On  the  contrary 
the  boys  are  wage  earners  in  the  shops  of  the  United  Shoe  Machinery  Co.,  and  the 
work  is  that  of  building  shoe  machinery. 

The  term  of  instruction  under  this  part-time  or^nization  is  not  definitely  fixed, 
but  occupies  approximately  three  years.  When  tne  boy  has  become  proficient  in 
the  trade  he  is  promoted  to  fuU-time  in  the  factory.  As  a  full-time  &ctory  opera- 
tive, however,  ne  remains  for  a  period  which  may  be  counted  as  equivalent  to  a 
fourth  year  in  the  course,  under  tne  direction  of  the  school,  and  may  at  any  time  be 
put  back  on  half-time. 

What  are  the  immediate  and  tangible  economic  results  of  this  training? 

The  average  wage-earning  power  of  the  boys  whe  come  to  the  school  is  $6  per  week. 
The  wages  eamea  by  the  first  class  of  students  in  the  school  to  be  graduated  to  full 
time  in  Uie  fActory — earned,  that  is  to  say,  by  full-time  students  who  were  still  on 
the  school  roll  and  subject  to  school  authority — averaged  $15.65  per  week,  the  wage 
earned  by  individual  boys  ranging  from  $15  to  $18  per  week. 

In  120  weeks  of  shop  work  under  school  direction  the  bo3rs  increased  their  average 
earning  power  in  competition  with  other  workmen  and  under  actual  factory  condi- 
tions by  more  than  250per  cent,  and  were,  in  fact,  earning  at  the  close  of  the  period 
wiuzes  at  the  rate  of  $800  a  year. 

Of  these  first  graduates  tne  director  observed  that  "had  it  been  possible  for  them 
to  remain  in  the  grade  schools  they  would  not  yet  have  graduated  from  the  high 
school."  And  it  may  be  submitted  that  not  only  the  economic  value  of  the  educa- 
tion received  by  these  boys,  but  also  the  cultural  value,  measured  in  terms  of  ability 
to  live  useful  and  happy  lives  as  citizens  of  a  democracy,  is  greater  than  that  which 
would  have  been  conferred  upon  them  by  the  convention^  high  school  courso. 
They  have  been  given  a  cultural  interest  in  and  comprehension  of  their  bread- 
winning  occupation. 

The  Beveriy  industrial  school  has  achieved  an  ideal  of  vocational  education,  in 
that  it  has  projected  the  school  into  the  factory  and  has,  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word, 
gnduated  the  boy  into  his  life  work,  fully  equipped  and  trained  for  productive  labor. 
The  boy  has  been  graduated,  not  ejected  from  the  school. 

Under  this  system  the  boy  is  not  abandoned  by  the  school  at  precisely  that  period 
when  he  must  face  the  most  difficult  and  serious  problem  of  his  life,  that  of  choosing 
and  learning  a  vocation  and  of  establishinff  himself  as  a  productive  laborer. 

Judged  by  the  experience  of  the  Beverhr  school,^  what  has  been  the  actual  cost  to 
the  community  of  achieving  this  ideal  of  democratic  education? 

iTbodata  ralating  to  the  Industrial  SQhool  of  tbe  city  of  Boyeilj,  Man.,  !s  taken  from  the  fourth 
annual  report  of  the  trustees,  1913. 
I  Vouitfa  annual  report  of  the  trustees,  p.  9. 
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The  actual  cost  of  providing  this  sort  of  instruction  certainly  does  not  exceed  the 
cost  of  instruction  in  a  high  school,  and  if  the  children  of  parents  who  are  econom- 
ically well  conditioned  are  given  high  school  instruction  free,  there  would  seem  to 
be  no  just  reason  for  denying  equal  opportunity  for  continued  school  training  to  tho 
children  of  parents  less  well  conditioned.  No  such  demand  is,  however,  maae  upon 
the  community  by  the  vocational  school  of  the  Beverly  type.  While  high  school 
students  were  receiving  the  benefit  of  cultural  training,  they  were  not  rendering 
service  in  the  community  as  productive  laborers.  In  the  year  1911-12,  the  80 
boys  enrolled  by  the  Beverly  industrial  school  earned  as  wages  a  total  of  $10,243.09. 
When  the  first  group  of  boys  were  graduated  into  the  factory  on  full  time,  the  total 
cost  to  the  municipality  and  the  State  of  maintaining  the  school  for  a  period  of  between 
two  and  three  years  had  amounted  to  a  little  over  $11,200.  The  school  had  left  on  hand 
*  'an  active  'stock  in  process'  (56  boys  in  various  stages  of  preparedness  for  the  trade). " 

A  wage  of  $6  per  week  for  50  weeks — that  is  to  say,  of  $300  per  year,  capitalized  at 
5  per  cent — represents  an  economic  value  of  $6,000.  This  approximately  was  the 
economic  value  as  determined  by  capitalization  of  the  earning  power  of  the  boys 
when  they  came  into  the  school.  The  economic  value  of  the  boys  graduated  into 
full-time  work  in  the  factory  ranged  from  $15,000  to  $18,000. 

The  increase  in  economic  value  of  each  boy  thus  exceeded  the  total  cost  of  main- 
taining the  school  during  the  period  of  his  enrollment,  while  the  wages  actually 
earned  by  the  boys  as  a  group  very  nearly  equalled  the  cost  of  maintaining  the  school. 
It  should  be  noted  in  this  connection  uiat  the  boys  on  part  time  received  as  wa^e^i 
only  one-half  of  their  earnings,  reckoned  at  Uie  regular  piece  rate  of  wages  in  the 
factory.  The  product  of  their  labor  thus  exceeded  by  100  per  cent  the  amount  indi- 
cated by  the  amount  of  their  wages. 

Following  is  a  table  of  wages  earned  by  the  stud'^nts  in  three  yoars: 

Wages  earned  by  73  boys  in  1909-10 $2,093.68 

Wages  earned  by  62  boys  in  1910-11 3, 408. 20 

Wages  earned  by  80  boys  in  1911-12 10,  243. 09 

Total  earnings,  3  years 15,  744.97 

The  earnings  for  the  year  1911-12  are  distributed  among  the  student  groups  as 
follows: 

Earned  by  part-time  boys — 

First-year  students $1, 626.  29 

Second-year  students 1, 009. 36 

Third-year  students 2, 269. 04 

Earned  by  full-time  boys 5,338.40 

Total,  1911-12 10,243.09 

The  money  value  of  trade  training  is  summarized  in  the  following  table,  as  shown 
by  the  earnings  of  12  machinist  students,  class  of  1912: 

Money  value  of  trade  training  shown  by  earnings  of  IB  machinist  studentSy  class  of  1912, 

20-week  periods,  Aug.  t,  1909-Dec,  tt,  1912. 


Group. 


1» 

in 


I. 

n. 


n. 

I. 

II. 


I., 
n.. 

i« 
ii» 


Periods  of  ao  pay  weeks. 


Aug.  2, 1900,  to  May  14, 1910 Part  time. 

do do. 


Time  in 
factory. 


May  16, 1910,  to  Feb.  35, 1911, 
do 


Feb.  27, 1911,  to  Oct.  7, 1911, 15  weeks. . 
Oct.  9, 1911,  to  Nov.  11, 1911,  5  weeks.., 

Feb.  27, 1911,  to  Dec.  16, 1911 

Nov.  13, 1911,  to  Mar.  30,1912 

Dec.  18, 1911,  to  Feb.  24, 1912, 10  weeks. 
Feb.  26, 1912,  to  June  8, 1912, 10  weeks. 

Apr.  1, 1912,  to  Au|?.  10,1912 

June  10, 1912,  to  Nov.  2, 1912 

Aug.  12, 1912,  to  Dec.  28, 1912 , 

Nov.  4, 1912,  to  Dec.  28, 1912 , 


..do. 
..do. 


.....do.... 
Full  time. 
Part  time . 
Full  time. 
Part  time. 
Full  time. 

»  •  •  •  a^AU  •  •   •  I 

do.... 

I    •   •  •   «  uU  •    •    •    4 

do.... 


Rate  per 
hour. 


•0.0431 
.0456 

.0710 
.0600 

.0913 
.2559 
.0880 
.3060 
.0945 

■  iSnf^ 

.3244 

.2825 
.3348 
.2908 


Hate  per 
week  of 
A)  hours. 


$4.31 

4.56 

>4.44 

7.00 

6.00 
«6.50 

9.13 
12.80 

8.80 
15.30 

9.45 
12.97 
16.22 
14.13 
16.75 
14.55 
U5.65 


Invest- 
ment or 
potential 
value  on 
which  5 
per  cent 
is  earned. 


$4,320.00 
4,560.00 

7,000.00 
6,000.00 

9,130.00 
12,800.00 

8,800.00 
15,:J*}.0G 

9,450.00 
12,97t).00 
16,220.00 
14,i:i0.00 
18,730.00 
14,550.00 
U5,6fiG.OO 


'  Average  age  16  years. 


*  Avenge,  I  and  XL 


*  Average  age  18  years  7  months. 
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While  the  abundant  evidence  in  the  records  of  graduates  of  public  and  private 
vocational  schools  is  conclusive  that  the  wage-earning  and  productive  power  of  a  boy 
is  materially  increased  even  by  a  few  montbjs  of  systematic  vocational  school  training, 
this  immediate  and  continuing  increase  in  wage-eamins  and  productive  power  whicn 
results  from  increased  technical  skill  is  not,  perhaps,  tne  chief  economic  advantage 
conferred  by  vocational  training.  The  chances  of  promotion  to  more  remunerative 
employment  in  after  years  are  greatly  increased  by  bringing  a  boy  into  his  trade  at 
an  early  age  and  an  economic  gain  which  is  in  some  respects  of  greater  value  than 
the  immediate  increase  in  wages  results  both  to  the  boy  and  to  the  community  from 
any  saving  in  time  occupied  in  acquiring  an  elementary  knowledge  of  a  trade. 

The  boy  who  leaves  school  at  the  age  of  14,  or  at  a  younger  age,  without  any  school 
training  mat  is  related  to  the  life  which  he  must  lead  as  a  wage  earner  drifts  about 
from  shop  to  shop  during  a  period  of  several  years,  accepting  casual  and  more  or  less 
temporary  employment.  And  it  may  be  noted  that  tnis  sort  of  experience  which 
the  untrained  youth  must  commonly  pass  through  is  calculated  to  kill  out  the  bov's 
ambition  and  to  make  of  him  a  casual,  desultory  workman  rather  than  a  skilled 
mechanic  craftsman. 

In  a  special  report  made  in  1913  by  the  Massachusetts  Board  of  Education  on  the 
''Needs  and  possibilities  of  part-time  education''  it  is  estimated  that  there  were  in 
Massachusetts,  besides  the  40,000  young  people  aged  14  to  17  years  who  were  regu- 
larly employed,  35,000  boys  and  girls  of  these  ages  ''who  are  not  in  school  and  who 
are  employed  either  intermittently  or  not  at  all  ^p.  27).  That  is  to  say,  approxi- 
mately 35,000,  or  46  per  cent,  of  the  boys  and  girls  of  the  Commonwealui  who  had 
left  school  were  "neitner  at  work  nor  in  school"  (p.  31).  It  is  perhaps  fair  to  assume 
that  the  proportion  of  drifters  who  are  idle  a  large  proportion  of  the  time  is  as  great 
in  other  aectiona  of  the  country  as  in  Massachusetts.  On  this  assumption  the  number 
of  semiidle  or  wholly  unemployed  drifters  aged  14  to  17  years  in  we  United  States 
in  1910  exceeded  1,350,000  (i.  e.,  46  per  cent  of  2,970,456,  the  number  of  boys  and 
girls  aged  14  to  17  years  in  the  United  States  who  were  not  in  school). 

T^aa  i>eriod  of  aimless  drifting  about,  during  which  the  youth  is  left  to  acquire  by 
chance  if  he  is  persistent  in  his  efforts  and  fortunate  in  his  environment,  an  ele- 
mentary training  in  some  useful  wage-earning  pursuit  may  occupy  five  or  six  years. 
The  vocational  school  shortens  the  period  of  apprenticeship  by  three  or  four  years, 
and^  what  is  even  more  important,  oy  its  systematic  training  enables  the  youth  to 
avoid  the  dangerous  experience  of  desultory  drifting  from  one  unskilled  pursuit  to 
another  during  precisely  those  years  when  habits  of  industry  or  of  desultoriness  are 
most  easily  established  as  life  nabits.  The  economic  gain  which  will  result  from 
the  saving  in  time  required  to  bring  a  youth  into  his  craft  with  full  earning  power, 
even  if  there  were  no  increase  whatever  in  that  earning  power  as  the  immediate 
result  of  vocational  training,  would  many  times  over  repay  the  cost  of  giving  such 
training. 

Moreover,  for  the  youth  drifting  about  from  shop  to  shop,  the  final  selection  of  an 
occupation  is  commonly  determined  by  accidental  circumstances  and  is  unrelated 
to  natural  aptitude.  Following  the  two  or  three  years  of  casual  drifting — a  period 
which  is,  in  fact,  not  infrequently  extended  over  a  lifetime — the  wholly  untrained 
youth,  when  he  enters  upon  his  life  occupation,  does  so  not  only  at  a  relatively 
advanced  age,  but  without  any  guidance  or  any  assurance  that  it  is  an  occupation 
for  which  he  is  in  any  degree  suited  by  natural  aptitude.  Under  this  system  the 
percentage  of  square  pegs  which  get  into  round  holes  is  necessarily  exceedingly  large, 
and  comparative  failure,  discontent,  loss  of  ambition,  and  inefficiency  are  neceddary 
consequences.  Socialized,  these  consequences  mean  for  the  community  economic 
waste  and  social  unrest.  It  is  the  purpose  of  vocational  education  not  only  to  train 
youth  along  vocational  lines,  but  also  to  assist  the  boy  or  girl  to  elect  that  occupation 
for  which  natural  aptitude  gives  the  greatest  assurance  of  success  and  of  economic 
usefulness.  In  a  word,  to  propose  to  the  youth  that  employment  in  which  his  chances 
of  economic  advancement  are  greatest. 

47087°— H.  Doc.  1004,  63-2 7 
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VOCATIONAL  TRAINING  ESSENTIAL  FOR  THE  MAINTENANCE  AND 
DEVELOPMENT  OF  OUR  FOREIGN  COMMERCE  IN  COMPETITION 
WITH  EUROPEAN  NATIONS. 

Vocational  traLning  has  become  a  condition  of  eucceesful  competition  in  foreign 
commerce.  In  the  past  our  imports  from  Europe  have  been  largely  the  product  of 
skilled  labor,  and  our  exports  to  Europe  largely  the  raw  products  of  the  soil,  of  mines, 
and  of  forests.  In  the  process  of  exploiting  our  natural  resources,  we  have  exchanged 
the  product  of  unskilled  labor  for  the  product  of  skilled  labor.  It  will  not  be  con- 
tencfed  that  our  natural  resources  are,  so  far  as  regards  commercial  competition, 
inexhaustible  and  that  with  the  rapid  increase  in  population  wo  shall  continue  for 
an  indefinite  period  to  have  available  for  exchange  in  foreign  commerce  such  large 
siupluses  as  have  been  available  in  the  paat  of  crude  agricultural,  mining,  and  forest 
products.     These  products  will  in  larger  proportion  be  required  for  home  consumption. 

The  rapid  development  of  Germany's  foreign  commerce  in  recent  years  is  one  direct 
consequence  of  her  excellent  system  of  vocational  training,  and  the  development 
of  our  own  foreign  trade,  in  competition  with  Germany  and  with  other  European 
nations,  will  be  determined  by  our  ability  to  compete  with  them,  not  as  in  the  past 
on  the  basis  of  natural  resources  but  on  the  basis  of  skill  and  efficiency. 

In  the  decade,  1901  to  1911,  Germany  increased  the  volume  of  her  foreign  trade,  in- 
cluding imports  for  consumption  and  domestic  exports  of  merchandise,  from  $2,344,- 
939,000  to  14,238,175,000,  an  increase  of  81  per  cent.  In  the  same  period  the  foreign 
commerce  of  the  United  States  increased  trora  12,318,499,000  to  $3,591,480,000,  an 
increase  of  55  per  cent.*  In  1901  the  volume  of  our  foreign  commerce  was  very 
nearly  equal  to  that  of  Germany;  in  1911  Germany's  foreign  commerce  exceeded 
ours  by  more  than  $646,695,000.  In  this  period  Germany  increased  the  volume  of 
her  imports  from  $1,290,254,000  to  $2,309,756,000.  Her  imports  from  the  United 
States  increaaed  from  $234,629,000  in  1901  to  $319,755,000  in  1911.  In  1901,  there- 
fore, imports  from  the  United  States  constituted  18.2  per  cent  of  Germany 's  total 
imports;  in  1911  only  13.8  per  cent.^  These  figures,  taken  from  the  official  statistics 
^of  our  foreign  commerce,  are  not  presented  as  representing  with  absolute  accuracy 
either  the  volume  of  Germany's  production  for  export  or  the  volume  of  her  con- 
sumption of  imports.  They  are,  nowever,  significant  of  the  rapid  development  of 
her  loreign  commerce  in  recent  years.  In  1911  Germany  imported  from  the  United 
States  1,101,353,712  pounds  of  raw  cotton,  valued  at  $156,796,596,  or  very  nearly 
one-half  of  our  exports  to  Germany.  In  1911  our  imports  of  manufactured  cotton 
from  Germany  amounted  to  $13,549,882;  of  manufactured  iron  and  steel  to  $8,528,083; 
of  paper  and  manufactures  of  paper  to  $7,615,407;  of  toys  to  $7,078,880;  of  silks  and 
manufactures  of  silk  to  $5,810,980;  of  manufactures  of  wool  to  $4,785,888;  of  china 
to  $4  097,214;  of  gloves  to  $2,994,557;  of  glass  and  glassware  to  $2,181,640;  of  feathers 
and  nowers  to  $1,831,884;  of  jewelry  and  manufactures  of  gold  and  silver  to  $1,226^089. 
Germany  has  created  her  markets  with  the  diverse  products  of  her  skilled  artisans 
and  she  haa  created  her  artisans  by  a  universal  system  of  vocational  education. 

In  the  following  table  is  shown  by  percentages  the  proportion  of  imports  from  the 
United  States  in  the  total  imports  of  certain  countries  for  the  years  1901  and  1910. 
It  will  be  found  that  in  the  case  of  nearly  all  of  the  important  commercial  nations 
of  Europe,  including  Germany,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  France,  the  proportion 
which  our  products  form  of  the  total  imports  of  those  countries  has  decreaisea.  The 
decrease  in  the  case  of  Germany  for  these  years  was  from  18.2  per  cent  in  1901  to  13.3 
per  cent  in  1910;  in  the  case  of  the  United  Kingdom  from  27  per  cent  in  1901  to  17.3 
per  cent  in  1910;  of  France,  from  10.5  per  cent  in  1901  to  8.6  per  cent  in  1910;  of  Bel- 
gium from  15.1  to  5.4  per  cent;  of  Denmark  from  17  to  8.1  per  cent;  of  Italy  from 
13.6  to  11.2  per  cent. 

>  See  1912  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce  on  the  Commerce  and  Navigation 
of  the  United  States,  p.  42. 

s  See  1912  Report  oi  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce  on  the  Commerce  and  Navigation 
of  the  United  States,  p.  40. 
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The  table  shows  also  the  percentage  of  exports  of  these  countries  sent  to  the  United 
States.  In  the  case  of  Germany,  while  the  proportion  of  our  products  in  her  total 
imports  declined  from  18.2  to  13.3  per  cent,  the  proportion  of  her  exports  coming  to 
the  United  States  remained  almost  unchanged,  the  percentage  being  8.7  in  1901  and 
8.5  in  1910.  In  the  case  of  the  United  Kingdom,  while  the  proportion  of  our  products 
in  her  total  imports  decreased  from  27  to  17.3  per  cent,  the  proportion  of  her  exports 
coming  to  the  United  States  increased  from  6.6  to  7.4  per  cent.  In  the  case  of  Japan, 
the  proportion  of  our  products  in  her  total  imports  decreased  from  16.7  to  11.8  per 
cent,  while  the  proportion  of  her  exports  to  the  United  States  in  her  total  exports 
increased  from  29  to  31.5  per  cent. 

The  data  indicate  in  the  case  of  important  countries  that  while  the  United  States 
has  become,  relatively  to  other  countries,  less  important  as  a  market  in  which  to  buy, 
it  has  become  relatively  more  important  as  a  market  in  which  to  sell  goods.  While 
Germany,  the  United  Kingdom,  France,  and  Japan  have  increased  their  imports 
from  countries  other  than  the  United  States  more  rapidly  than  they  have  increased 
their  imports  from  the  United  States,  thty  have  continued  to  send  to  the  United 
States  the  same  or  an  increasing  proportion  of  their  exports. 


CountrlM. 

Of  total  exports, 
percentage  com- 
ing  from    the 
United  States. 

Of  total  exports, 
percentage     go- 
ng to  the  United 
States. 

1901 

1010 

1901 

1910 

Austria-Hungnry 

7.8 

16.1 

17.0 

10.5 

18.2 

13.6 

14.8 

6.9 

13.3 

2.3 

6.8 

27.0 

68.4 

68.9 

43.0 

27.9 

13.6 

11.6 

11.9 

8.5 

1.4 

16.7 

13.8 

12.0 

8.3 

6.4 

8.1 

8.6 

13.3 

11.2 

9.0 

0.9 

11.1 

7.8 

4.0 

17.3 

60.8 

65.0 

62.8 

42.9 

13.8 

13.0 

12.3 

5.2 

2.7 

11.8 

10.8 

8.2 

1.7 
4.3 
2.2 
6.3 
8.7 
10.2 
4.6 
.5 
2.6 

3.4 

Beldtim  .-s .  .T. . ' ... r 

3.4 

Dfoimark 

.6 

France .' 

7.3 

GflTinany r , . , . .  r  .  , . , .  t  , 

8.6 

Italy 

12.7 

>7et^«riATid2f . . .  , . . .  , 

3.2 

Russia 

.7 

Spain ; 

6.0 

Sweden 

3.8 

Switzn>lan<l 

10.6 

6.6 

22.9 

82.3 

70.1 

54.8 

6.5 

42.9 

8.5 

9.8 

6.9 

29.0 

7.1 

4.0 

12.0 

(Jnlted  Kinsdom 

7.4 

C%tff^9- 

38.0 

Mexico 

76.4 

Cal» 

87.1 

British  West  Indies 

88.8 

A.riM)inthiR , 

6.8 

Brazil 

86.2 

Chile 

20.6 

<?bina 

8.6 

British  India 

6.6 

Jap^n   , , 

31.6 

AiinixAllftn  rnnim9nwHi1t.h ..,,,-,» 

2.2 

New  li^land r 

2.6 

The  prosperity  of  our  industrial  population  must  in  the  future  be  achieved  in 
competition  with  the  skilled  and  vocationally  trained  labor  of  Europe.  That  this 
is  the  case  so  far  as  our  industrial  prosperity  depends  directly  upon  the  main  enance 
and  development  of  our  foreign  commerce  is  obvious.  We  can  not,  with  the  crude 
products  of  untrained  labor,  enter  foreign  markets  on  any  footing  of  equality  witii  the 
nations  who  have  established  a  public  policy  of  providing  vocational  training  for  their 
wage-earning  population.  It  is,  however,  equall}r  true  that  the  pressure  of  this  com- 
petition is  felt  in  our  home  market.  In  the  past  it  has  been  possible  for  our  increase 
m  population  to  occupy  new  land,  which  coula  be  taken  up  at  a  nominal  price.  Since, 
however,  our  land  is  oecoming  more  fully  occupied,  our  increase  in  population  in  the 
future  must  find  permanent  employment  in  industry.  These  industrial  workers 
can  not  escape  to  the  land,  and  their  economic  well-being  must  therefore  be  achieved 
in  those  pursuits  in  which  they  are,  to  a  verv  great  extent,  in  direct  com^tition  with 
the  vocationally  trained  labor  of  Europe.  The  continuance  of  our  industrial  prosper- 
ity in  the  future,  therefore,  depends  upon  a  constant  increase  from  year  to  year  in 
the  decree  of  technical  and  vocational  skill  attained.  The  cost  in  money  and  in 
effort  involved  in  establishing  and  maintaining  a  system  of  vocational  education 
which  will  insure  a  progressive  state  of  efficiency  is  only  increased  by  postponement. 


APPENDIX  E. 


RESOLUTIONS  OF  NATIONAL  ORGANIZATIONS  FAVORING  THE  IDEA  OF 
STIMULATING  THE  STATES  TO  GIVE  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION. 

Resolutions  favoring  the  idea  of  stimulating  the  States  to  give  vocational  education 
have  been  passed  by  a  great  many  national  organizations  during  the  past  few  years. 
A  few  of  these  resolutions  are  included  in  this  appendix.  The  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation, in  his  report  of  1912,  notes  the  progress  ot  public  opinion  favoring  vocational 
education  and  states  that  *'the  press  fairly  teems  with  editorial  and  signed  articles, 
which  indicate  an  overwhelming  sentiment  in  favor  of  enlarging  and  extending  the 
scope  of  education  in  this  country  to  include  the  training  oi  the  great  mass  of  our 
workers  for  wage-earning  occupations  of  every  kind."  * 

He  points  out  that  social  workers  opposed  to  child  labor,  economists,  employers  and 
emplovees,  and  educators  have  joined  hands  with  the  friends  of  industrial  eaucation 
that  ''^practicallv  every  ^at  national  organization  in  this  country--commercial, 
industrial,  social,  economic,  and  educational — has  voiced  the  sentiment  of  its  State 
and  local  branches  everywhere,  both  by  resolutions  and  more  or  less  active  work  in 
behalf  of  this  great  cause,''  and  that  ''all  of  these  organizations  gave  their  support  to 
the  attempt  to  secure  national  grants  for  vocational  education."  Among  tnese  or- 
ganizations the  following  are  listed  in  the  report  of  the  commissioner: 

National  Metal  Trades  Association. 

National  Association  of  Manufacturers. 

American  Federation  of  Labor. 

National  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Industrial  Education. 

National  Child  Labor  Committee. 

National  Committee  on  Prison  Labor. 

American  Association  for  Labor  Legislation. 

National  Education  Association. 

American  Society  for  the  Prevention  and  Study  of  Infant  Mortality. 

Southern  Commercial  Congress. 

Southern  Educational  Association. 

General  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs. 

United  Textile  Workers  x>(  America. 

American  Society  of  Equity  (representing  more  than  6,000,000  feurmers). 

National  Farmers'  Grange. 

National  Farmers'  Congress. 

Department  of  Superintendence,  National  Education  Association. 

International  Congress  of  Farm  Women. 

American  Foundry  men's  Association. 

National  Domestic  Science  Association. 

National  Committee  on  Agricultural  Education. 

American  Education  and  Cooperative  Farmers'  Union. 

Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

In  his  speech,  delivered  June  5,  1^12,  on  the  Senate  bill  to  provide  for  cooperation 
of  the  Federal  Government  with  the  States  in  encouraging  secondary-school  vocational 
education  in  agriculture,  trades,  industries,  and  home  economics  (S.  3),  Hon.  Carroll 
S.  Page  makes  the  following  statement: 


Exchan^,  the  American  Institute  of  Electrical  £ngin< 
Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers,  the  International  Typographical  Union,  the  Young 
Men's  and  Young  Women^s  Christian  Associations,  and  a  very  large  number  of  other 
national.  State,  and  local  associations,  have  indorsed  this  measure. 

"They  cover  all  sections  of  the  Union.    *    *    *    If  there  is  any  association  con- 
nected with  or  especially  interested  in  educational  work  anywhere  in  this  country, 

.   . , .  ^.  iC^mmissloner  of  Edacation,  Report  for  1912;  VoL  I,  p.  287. 
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which  does  not  earnestly  and  enthusiastically  indorse  the  great  principle  of  voca- 
tional education  sought  to  be  worked  out  by  this  bill,  I  am  not  aware  of  it.''  (62d 
Gong.,  2d  sess.,  S.  Doc.  No.  845,  pp.  58-69.) 

The  American  Federation  of  Labor  at  its  annual  convention  in  1907,  1908,  1909, 
1910,  and  1911  passed  resolutions  favorable  to  industrial  education,  and  in  1908  author- 
ized the  appointment  of  a  special  committee  on  industrial  education.  This  com- 
mittee has  prepared  an  elaborate  report  covering  the  needs  of  industrial  education, 
and  the  extent  to  which  those  needs  are  met  by  existing  institutions,  and  making 
definite  suggestions  for  the  promotion  of  industrial  education.  The  1912  convention 
of  the  Federation  expressed  its  approval  of  the  Page  bill  in  the  following  terms: 

"The  Page  bill  *  *  ♦  creates  a  plan  for  Federal  grants  to  secondary  public 
schools,  thus  giving  direction  to  a  complete  scheme  of  education  in  which  all  the 
children  of  the  Nation  should  receive  a  lust  and  equitable  share  of  attention. 

"Much  time  and  attention  hsts  already  been  given  to  this  bill  by  the  president  of 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  as  well  as  by  the  legislative  committee,  and  con- 
siderable hope  has  been  expressed  for  its  ultimate  success.  *  *  *  Every  effort 
should  be  made  to  secure  such  legislation,  guaranteeing  high  Federal  standards  with 
the  widest  possible  latitude  within  the  States,  for  adaptation  to  the  specific  needs  of 
the  various  communities." 

The  position  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  is  further  Indicated  in  the  fol- 
lowing statement  hom  a  letter,  dated  March  21,  1912,  written  by  the  president  of  the 
federation  to  Hon.  Carroll  S.  Paee: 

"Deah  Sm:  The  position  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  is  so  well  known  in 
reference  to  vocational  education  that  it  ought  to  be  unnecessary  to  further  present 
its  views.  However,  as  you  are  actively  and  earnestly  engaged  in  an  effort  to  secure 
the  passage  of  the*  Pa^-Wilson  vocational  education  bill,  drawn  upon  similar  lines  as 
was  the  Dolliver-Davis  bill,  which  latter  was  acceptable  to  the  organizations  of  labor, 
I  desire  to  assure  you  that  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  desires  to  give  every 
aasistance  within  its  power  to  secure  the  fiinal  enactment  of  this  legislation." 

Resolutions  of  the  National  Association  of  Manufacturers,  eighteenth  annual  con- 
vention, Detroit,  Mich.,  May  19-21,  1913: 

"The  National  Association  of  Manufacturers  in  convention  assembled  expresses 
its  judgment  as  follows  concerning  vocational  education: 

'  FiiBt.  It  is  the  purpose  of  vocational  education  to  save,  educationally,  that  50 
per  cent  of  the  children  of  the  land  who  now  leave  school  by  the  end  of  the  sixth 
mde,  undirected,  unskilled,  uninformed,  and  to  train  them  and  others  of  all  ages  in 
vie  essentials  of  successful  and  happy  workers  in  their  chosen  occupations,  in  com- 
merce, in  manufacturing,  in  agriculture  and  in  home  making. 

"Second.  It  is  essential  that  the  teachers  in  vocational  schools  shall  have  had  ex- 
tended experience  in  actual  employment  in  the  occupations  taught,  to  the  end  that 
the  instruction  be  practical  and  meet  actual  conditions. 

"Third.  It  is  equally  necessary  that  State  and  local  boards  of  control  be  estab- 
lished (either  as  new  bodies  or  reorganizations  of  former  bodies),  consisting  principally 
of  employers  and  employees  from  the  vocations,  thereby  assuring  tliat  the  instruc- 
tion eiven  shall  justify  the  confidence  and  hope  of  students,  parents,  and  the  voca- 
tional interests  whose  cooperation  is  essential  to  proper  outcome.  Failure  has  marked 
every  great  attempt  at  vocational  education  not  so  directed. 

"The  requirement  that  employers  and  employees  be  largely  responsible  for  the 
conduct  of  the  schools  is  not  based  upon  an  assumption  of  their  general  superiority, 
but  only  upon  the  clear  knowledge  tnat  among  such  men  are  very  many  of  as  great 
patriotism  Droad  vision,  and  creative  ability  as  are  elsewhere  to  be  found,  and  because, 
noblesse  oolige,  they  alone  know  the  requirements  of  their  callings.  It  is  their  duty 
and  privilege  to  give  to  the  public  service  their  special  training  and  experience — just 
as  doctors  of  medicine  must  be  upon  health  boards  and  engineers  upon  boards  of 
public  works. 

"Our  system  of  common-school  education  is  exceedingly  defective  in  important 
particulars  and  behind  that  of  the  foremost  countries  of  Continental  Europe  because 
Dusiness  men  have  not  been  upon  State  and  local  boards,  or  when  on,  have  served 
onlyperfunctorily  and  not  with  the  interest  which  they  give  to  their  personal  affairs. 

"fourth.  The  continuation  school  is  essential  as  ^e  only  method  of  teaching  the 
millions  who  leave  school  before  finishing  the  elementary  courses.  Trade  schools  are 
of  value  for  relatively  few  students  of  especial  promise  and  for  training  for  the  higher 
places  in  the  vocations.  They  should  be  secondary  to  continuation  schools  and  (&aw 
their  students  principally  from  the  most  successful  students  in  the  continuation 
schools."  (Proceedings  of  Eighteenth  Annual  Convention  of  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Manufacturers,  pp.  195-^.) 
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Resolution  of  the  National  Grange,  Forty-fifth  Annual  Session,  held  at  Columbus, 
Ohio. 

"Resolvedf  That  the  National  Grange  in  forty-fifth  annual  session  aasembled,  does 
hereby  indorse  the  Page  bill,  Senate  bill  No.  3,  to  provide  for  vocational  education  in 
secondary  schools,  the  training  of  teachers  for  these  schools,  agricultural  extension 
and  agricultural  demonstration.''  (Hearing  before  Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry,  62d  Cong.,  pp.  39-40.) 

Kesolution  adopted  by  a  unanimous  vote  of  the  National  Education  Association 
relative  to  vocational  education,  Chicago,  1912: 

**We  heartily  indorse  the  comprehensive  plan  now  before  Congress  for  increasing 
the  facilities  in  State  colleges  of  agriculture  and  mechanic  arts.  State  normal  schools, 
and  elementary  schools  for  training  in  agriculture,  domestic  economics,  and  other  in- 
dustrial work  to  the  great  mass  of  our  people  through  the  public  schools  of  the  entire 
country." 

Resolution  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States,  unanimously  adopted 
at  the  annual  meeting  in  Washington,  January  22, 1913: 

^^ Resolved,  That  we  indorse  the  Page  bill  (S.  3)  in  its  essential  provisions  and  urge 
upon  Con^^ress  its  enactment." 

Resolution  of  the  National  Metal  Trades  Association,  1913: 

^'Beil  resolved.  That  the  National  Metal  Trades  Association  in  convention  assembled, 
recognizing  that  the  future  prosperity  of  this  country  and  the  welfare  of  its  people  is 
dependent  upon  their  efiiciency  in  the  home,  the  shop,  and  the  farm,  believe  stronglv 
that  Federal  aid  of  a  substantial  character  for  industrial  household  arts  and  agricul- 
tural training,  fitting  young  people  for  all  kinds  of  useful  and  wage-earning  occupations 
should  be  granted  by  the  National  Government  at  the  earliest  possible  moment,  m  order 
that  the  various  States  of  the  Union  may  be  impressed  with  the  interest  of  the  Nationid 
Government  in  the  movement  for  practical  education,  and,  stimulated  by  the  aid 
and  cooperation  which  Federal  support  would  give,  we  believe  that  the  conservation 
of  the  practical  and  construction  ability  of  the  young  people  of  this  country  is  to^ay 
at  least  as  important  a  duty  on  the  part  of  this  country  as  the  conservation  of  our  forests 
and  our  mines,  and  that  every  consideration  demands  that  steps  should  be  taken  to 
secure  Federal  aid  for  promoting  a  system  of  education  that  will  send  our  boys  and  girls 
out  to  the  duties  of  life  fit  to  be  effective  intelligent  workers  as  well  as  usenil  citizens. 

**Febd  a.  Gbibr." 

Resolution  passed  at  a  joint  meeting^  of  the  American  Education  and  Cooperative 
Farmers'  Union  and  the  American  Society  of  Equity  May  6,  1910: 

**  Resolved,  That  we  approve  the  provisionB  oi  the  Dolliver  vocational  education 
bill,  which  provides  national  funds  for  the  establishment  of  rural  high  schools,  to  be 
administered  by  State  authority,  and  earnestly  um  Members  of  the  United  States 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  to  favor  this  bill."  (From  hearing  before  the 
Commiltee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry,  United  States  Senate,  62d  Cong.,  2d  sess.,  on 
S.  4563,  p.  78.) 

Indorsement  by  the  National  League  of  Industrial  Education,  through  its  president, 
Mr.  Herbert  Mynck: 

''The  proposed  plan  of  vocational  education  has  been  mv  special  pride  ever  since 
it  was  suggested.  I  believe  it  will  do  more  for  the  welfare  of  each  and  every  section  of 
the  United  States  than  any  one  measure  now  pending.  Each  dollar  wisely  expended 
under  this  bill  will  do  more  for  the  American  people  than  each  $10  or  even  each  $100 
spent  on  the  Army  and  Navy. ' *  (From  Report  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry, 
United  States  Senate,  62d  Const.,  on  Senate  bill  3,  p.  10.) 

Resolution  adopted  by  the  National  Women's  Trade  Union  League  at  its  biennial 
convention  in  St.  Louis  in  Jime,  1913: 

*^  Resolved,  That  the  National  Women's  Trade  Union  League  urge  upon  the  educa- 
tional authorities  to  establish  trade  and  technical  and  vocational  inaustrial  schools 
in  connection  with  the  pubUc  schools,  and  that  the  courses  of  instruction  in  such 
schools  include,  besides  the  subjects  necessary  to  trade  training,  the  history  of  the 
trades  taught,  tlie  history  of  the  evolution  of  industry,  and  a  sound  system  of  economics, 
including  and  emphasizing  the  philosophy  of  collective  baigaming;  also  that  iJl 
training  in  such  schools  be  coeducational,  the  boy  and  girl  studying  the  same  subjects. " 

Resolution  adopted  by  the  Farmers'  Nationid  Congress  in  Madison^  Wis. : 

*^  Resolved,  Thskt  we  again  heartily  approve  the  bill  introduced  in  Congress  by 
Hon.  C.  R.  Davis,  of  Minnesota,  to  inau^^urate  in  secondary  schools  of  the  several 
States  the  industrial  education  fiirst  established  by  the  congressional  land-grant  act  of 
1862,  which  resulted  in  the  founding  of  our  State  colleges  of  agriculture,  mechanic 
arts,  and  domestic  science." 
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Reeolutions  adopted  by  the  department  of  superintendence  of  the  National  Edu- 
cational Association  at  its  meeting  in  Indiana}X)li8,  Ind.,  March  3,  1910: 

*^Sbc.  9.  That  we  favor  the  encouragement  of  agricultural  education  by  National 
and  State  assistance. 

*'Sec.  5.  That  the  department,  while  heartily  approving  every  agency  that  may 
be  used  to  advance  the  educational  interests  of  both  State  and  Nation,  places  itself 
on  record  as  disapproving  any  appropriation  made  by  either  legislatures  or  Congress 
for  any  institution  which  is  not  supported  exclusively  by  pubhc  funds  and  which  is 
not  suDJect  to  complete  Federal  or  State  control  and  investigation." 

Resolution  adopted  at  the  recent  International  Congress  of  Farm  Women,  held  at 
Colorado  Springs,  Colo.,  1911: 

^^Resolvedj  Tnat  this  congress  indorses  the  vocational  education  bill  now  pending 
in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  whereby  the  States  and  Nation  may  combine  in 
a  comprehensive  plan  of  effective  vocational  training  in  secondary  schools,  through 
which  the  rural  elementary  school  may  be  benefited. 

Resolutions  adopted  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Southern  Educational  Ajssociation 
held  at  Houston,  Tex.,  1911,  demanded  that — 

"agricultural  education  should  have  its  rightful  place  in  the  instruction  of  the  rural 
population,  and  we  heartily  commend  the  efforts  of  the  many  agencies  now  at  work 
to  give  training  in  this  and  allied  subjects  to  the  children  in  tne  rural  districts '' — 
and  indorsed  unqualifiedly  the— 

*'bill  introduced  anew  in  the  United  States  Senate  by  Senator  Pa^e  as  a  measure 
calculated  to  promote  most  effectually  and  practically  tne  secondary  industrial  train- 
ing of  both  races."  (From  Report  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry,  United 
States  Senate,  62d  Cong.,  on  Senate  bill  3,  p.  9.) 

Resolutions  unanimouslv  adopted  by  the  International  Dry  Fanning  Congress  at 
its  annual  gathering  at  Colorado  Springs^  October  16-20.  1911: 

''This  congress  reiterates  the  conviction  voiced  by  former  congresses  in  favor  of 
financial  Federal  aid  for  rural  education  and  agricultural  extension,  the  same  to  be 
expended  exclusively  by  th^  several  States  in  the  interests  of  agriculture,  home 
economics,  and  the  mechanic  arts,  and  for  preparing  teachers  for  the  same,  and, 
as  far  as  possible,  to  make  use  of  Uie  oiganizations  now  established  in  the  several 
States.  This  congress  urges  upon  its  members  that  they  use  all  legitimate  influence 
to  the  end  that  the  coming  session  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  may  witness 
the  enactment  into  law  ot  a  comprehensive  plan  for  agricultural  and  vocational  educa- 
tion and  training  in  the  common  and  high  schools. 

''Realizing  tlmt  the  results  of  agricultural  education  during  the  past  two  decades 
have  demouBtrated  the  equal  importance  of  the  education  of  the  farm  women  along 
parallel  lines  with  the  education  of  the  farmer,  and  also  resdizing  that  the  carrying 
forward  of  agricultural  propaganda,  in  so  far  as  it  relates  to  the  establishment  of  happy, 
contented  homes  on  all  farms,  and  also  realizing  that  home  economics  is  greatly  in 
need  of  experimental  data  for  the  systematizing  of  its  field,  this  congress  heartily 
indorses  the  bill  now  pending  before  the  United  States  Senate  which  provides  for  a 
permanent  annual  appropriation  to  each  State  experiment  station  for  iaie  purpose  of 
conducting  orisinal  or  confirmatory  experiments  dealing  with  the  whole  fi^ld  of  home 
economics,  ana  requests  our  respective  Senators  and  Representatives  to  urge  this  bill 
for  early  passage.'^  (From  Report  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry,  United 
States  Senate,  62d  Cong.,  on  Senate  bill  3,  pp.  7-^.) 

Resolution  of  the  Southern  Commercisd  Congress,  at  a  meeting  in  Washington, 
D.  C,  December,  1911: 

**  Resolved f  That  the  conference  of  friends  of  vocational  education  assembled  in 
Washington,  December  14,  15,  and  16,  1911,  select  a  committee  on  ways  and  means 
whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  further  the  interests  of  the  Page  bill  (S.  3)  and  to  work  for 
its  succeflsful  paasage.'! 
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ESTIMATE  OF  NUMBER  OF  CHILDREN  WHO  LEAVE  SCHOOL  BETWEEN 

THE  AGES  OF  14  AND  18  YEARS. 

It  is  possible  to  estimate,  from  the  census  data,  with  a  fair  degree  of  accuracy,  the 
number  of  children  who  leave  school  each  year  between  the  ages  of  14  and  18  years. 

The  census  of  1910  gives  the  school  population  by  single  years  of  a^ge,  and  the 
decrease  in  this  population  from  age  to  age  may  be  taken  as  representing  approxi- 
mately the  number  who  leave  school  at  each  age.  The  census  data  indicate  that 
more  than  1,000,000  children  aged  14  to  18  leave  school  each  year.  The  basis  of 
this  estimate  is  given  in  the  following  table: 


Population  aged  14  to  18  years  y  1910. 


Age. 


14. 

16. 

16. 
17, 
18. 


Total 
population. 


1,848,122 
1,721,225 
1,864,711 
1,786,240 
1,928,366 


Total. 


9,148,664 


Number  in 
school. 


1,501,451 

1,175,000 

943,511 

629,866 

434,864 


4,684,706 


Decrease  in 

school 
population. 


326,447 
231,496 
313,645 
195,002 


1,066,592 


The  table  shows  that  the  number  of  children  in  school  in  1910,  aged  14,  was  1,501,4^6. 
The  number  in  school  aged  15  was  1,175,009,  the  decrease,  as  compared  with  the  num- 
ber s^d  14,  being  826,447.  These  fissures  may  be  taken  as  indicating  a  permanent 
condition  of  the  population  as  regards  school  attendance.  On  this  assumption,  the 
decrease  in  the  school  population  a^d  15,  as  compared  with  the  school  population 
aped  14,  represents  approximately  the  number  of  children  who  leave  school  in  their 
fifteenth  year  of  age.  Similarly  the  decrease  for  the  age  16,  as  compared  with  tlie  a^ 
15 — 231,498 — represents  approximately  the  number  of  children  leaving  school  in  their 
sixteenth  year,  and  the  total  decrease  for  the  age  period  14  to  18 — 1,066,592— the  num- 
ber leaving  school  each  year,  aged  15  to  18  years. 

The  margin  of  error  in  this  estimate  is  inconsiderable,  and  may  be  briefly  indicated 
as  follows:  (1)  The  increase  in  our  population  brings  into  the  schools  each  year  a 
larger  number  of  children.  The  school  population  i^d  14  thus  represents  a  some- 
what larger  population  than  does  the  school  population  i^ed  15.  (2)  The  decrease 
as  given  in  the  table  covers  mortalitjr  of  the  school  population,  aged  14  to  18  years. 
(3)  A  certain  number  of  children,  chiefly  children  of  immigrants,  enter  our  schools 
for  the  first  time  at  the  age  14  to  15  years.  The  first  two  of  these  factors  tend  to  offset 
the  last  factor,  so  that  the  decrease  in  the  school  population  may  be  taken  as  indicating 
approximately  the  number  leaving  school  each  year  at  the  age  specified. 

The  following  diagram  taken  from  the  report  of  the  Thirteenth  Census  (Vol.  I,  p. 
1099)  shows  the  percentag^e  attending  school  for  each  year  of  age  for  the  ages  6  to  20 
years.  The  sharp  break  in  the  curve  occurs  at  the  age  13;  this  age  in  the  census 
returns  includes  all  children  who  were  13  at  their  last  birthday.  The  next  point  of 
the  curve,  at  the  age  14,  is  much  lower  and  refers  to  children  all  of  whom  have 
passed  14  and,  in  many  States,  are  legally  entitled  to  leave  school  and  go  to  work. 
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APPENDK  G. 


THE  INCREASING  AND  INEQUITABLE  BURDEN  OF  THE  STATES  IN 
PROVIDING  MORE  MONEY  FOR  THE  PUBUC  SCHOOLS  TO  MAKE 
EDUCATION  PRACTICALLY  EFFICIENT. 

It  is  the  purpose  o!  this  appendix  to  present  data  showing  how  far  the  large  and 
increasing  burden  of  the  States  in  meeting  the  costs  of  regular  education  and  the 
improvements  in  regular  education,  create  a  national  obligation  on  the  part  of  the 
Feaeral  Government  to  assume  some  portion  of  this  increasing  burden  by  Federal 
grants  which  will  stimulate  and  support  the  vocational  education  work  which  the 
States  are  boimd  to  give  for  the  welfare  of  their  own  people  and  that  of  the  Nation. 

The  increasing  cost  of  the  public  schools. — In  the  decaae  1901-1911,  the  States  very 
generally  increased  their  appropriations  for  the  public  schools.  In  1901  the  average 
d  aily  expenditure  per  pupil  in  the  country  as  a  whole  was  14 . 7  cents.  According  to  the 
1912  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education,  the  average  daily  expense  per  pupil 
in  1911  was  22.14  cents,  an  increase  of  50  per  cent.  In  1901  the  average  number  of 
days  attendance  for  every  child  5  to  18  years  of  age  was  68.3;  in  1911,  81.1.  The  aver- 
age number  of  days  the  schools  were  kept  during  the  year  was  increased  from  144.3  in 
1900  to  15C.8  in  1911. 

Wbile  these  figures  indicate  that  progress  has  been  made  during  the  past  decade, 
the  demands  for  further  improvement  were  never  greater  than  tiiey  are  to-dav.  The 
Commissioner  of  Education  credits  the  following  criticism  of  our  public  schools  to  Mr. 
Francis  G.  Blair,  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction  of  Illinois. 

''What  we  are  doing  in  public  education  to-day  is  at  least  25  years  behind  what  we 
thmk  we  ought  to  be  doing.  ♦  ♦  *  When  we  turn  our  faces  to  look  upon  educa- 
tional things  as  thev  really  are  and  see  the  little  circumscribed  school  grounds,  the  ill- 
constructed  school  Duildings,  ill-lighted,  ill- ventilated,  ill-suited  to  the  life  and  work 
of  millions  of  children;  when  we  see  the  narrow,  constricted  courses  of  stud^r,  the  short 
terms  of  school;  when  we  look  into  the  schoolrooms  and  see  the  work  done  in  so  many 
instances  by  immature,  ill-prepared,  incompetent  teachers — ^when  we  see  all  this  a 
chill  of  disappointment,  amounting  almost  to  discoura^ment,  comes  over  us,  and  we 
break  forth  into  the  question:  Why  is  it  that  this  great  instrument  of  public  education 
is  60  unresponsive  to  the  theory  and  the  thought  of  those  who  know  the  most  about 
what  it  should  be?  Why  is  it  that  this  great  wagon  of  the  common  school  is  not  more 
closely  hitched  to  the  star  of  educational  progress?"  ' 

In  me  school  year  1910-11,  the  average  expenditure  per  capita  of  school  population 
(i.  e.,  population  5  to  18  years  of  age)  was  $17.97.  This  amount  falls  very  far  short  of 
the  amount  which  has  been  suggested  as  a  reasonable  ininLmum — ^we  are  still  very  far 
from  spending  for  the  moral  anomental  training  of  the  child  as  much  as  we  must  spend 
for  his  food.'  In  the  States  of  the  South  Centm  division  the  average  expenditure  per 
capita  of  school  population  in  1910-11  was  only  $8.06;  in  the  States  of  the  South 
Atlantic  division  only  $7.61.  The  highest  average  is  that  for  the  Western  division, 
$34.38;  the  corresponding  figure  for  the  North  Atlantic  division  being  $23.81,  and  for 
the  North  Central  division,  $21.74.  Among  the  States  the  highest  average  is  that  for 
Nevada,  $42.26;  the  lowest  that  for  South  Carolina,  $4.22.  The  conclusion  from  these 
figures  is  inevitable  that  over  a  very  large  area  of  the  United  States  much  more  money 
is  needed  for  public  schools. 

The  newer  education  demanded,  including  vocational  education,  is  at  every  point 
more  costly  than  the  old  formal  book  training.  The  newer  education  calls  for  teachers 
who  can  teach  botany  and  geography  and  natural  science  in  the  fields  and  in  die 
shops,  it  calls  for  laboratozies  and  expensive  equipment;  for  larger  buildings  and  for 
smaller  classes;  for  more  continuous  work  throughout  the  year;  and  for  a  retention  of 

'Report  of  Commiaaioxier  of  Education,  1912,  Vol.  L,  pp.  2-3. 

*  "Could  anybody  Imagine  it  to  be  unreasonable  to  spend  for  tho  mental  aod  moral  training  of  a  nhtir^ 
Mmuch  ns  is  spent  on  his  food  7"    (C.  W.  SUot:  ICore  money  for  the  public  schools.) 
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more  children  in  school  for  a  longer  period  of  yeara.  It  may  be  noted  in  passing  that 
this  greater  cost  is  justified  by  the  achievements  of  the  new  education,  and  that  it  is 
essential  to  national  progress. 

No  one  will  propose  to-day  any  retardation  of  the  movement  to  make  education, 
including  vocational  education,  practically  efficient,  which  has  in  recent  years  ac- 
quired such  momentum.  More  money  must,  therefore,  be  provided  for  the  public 
schools,  and  the  question  may  fairly  be  raised  whether  the  entire  amoimt  of  this  in- 
creasing cost  may  fairly  be  charged  upon  the  revenues  of  the  States  and  of  local  com- 
munities within  the  States. 

The  resources  of  the  States. — In  answering  this<question  the  resources  of  the  several 
States  must  be  taken  into  account  and  in  the  two  tables  following  a  summary  statement 
of  these  resources  is  presented.  The  first  table  gives,  by  States,  the  estimated  wealth 
in  1913  per  capita  of  school  population.  In  the  United  States  as  a  whole  the  average 
wealth  per  capita  of  school  population  is  $5,674.  The  range  by  States  is  from  $1,517 
in  South  Carolina  to  $18,074  in  Ne\'ada.  In  five  States  the  average  wealth  per  capita 
of  school  population  is  less  than  $2,000;  in  8  States  it  is  between  $2,000  and  $3,000;  and 
in  3  States  between  $3,000  and  $5,000.  In  5  States  (not  including  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia) the  average  exceeds  $10,000.  It  will  be  apparent  from  this  table  that  the  re- 
sources in  a  consiaerable  number  of  States  are,  relatively  to  the  resources  available  in 
other  States,  very  inadequate.  Assuming  that  the  people  of  the  several  States  are 
equally  disposed  to  contribute  to  the  support  of  their  schools  in  proportion  to  their 
means,  and  that  some  uniform  rate  of  taxation  is  assessed  upon  property  in  all  the 
States  as  a  levy  to  provide  for  the  schools,  there  wiU  be  expended  per  capita  of  school 
population  in  the  education  of  the  vouth  of  Nevada  nearly  10  times  the  amoimt  avail- 
able in  the  State  of  Georgia,  or  Alabama;  in  California  approximately  five  times  as 
much  as  is  available  in  Arkansas,  Florida,  Kentucky,  Louisiana,  Oklahoma,  Termes- 
see,  Texas,  or  Viixinia,  and  approximately  twice  as  much  as  is  available  in  Delaware, 
Indiana,  Maine,  Maryland,  Missouri,  South  Dakota,  Utah,  Vermont,  Wa8hing:ton,  or 
Wisconsin.  It  will  not  be  contended  that  these  amounts  are  even  roughly  proportional 
to  the  needs  of  the  States,  or  that  the  youth  of  one  State  require  as  citizens  of  the 
United  States  an  expenditure  per  capita  only  one-tenth  or  one-fifth,  or  one-hall  as 
great  as  is  required  by  the  youtn  of  another  State. 

Estimated  wealth  per  capita  of  school  population. 


Alabama $1,879 

Arizona 6,948 

Arkansas 2, 290 

California 11,396 

Colorado 8, 449 

Coimecticut 6, 811 

Delaware 5, 197 

District  of  Columbia 18,243 

Florida 2,459 

Georgia 1,865 

Idaho 4,740 

Illinois 8,  601 

Indiana 5, 951 

Iowa 9, 266 

Kansas 6,188 

Ken  tucky 2,698 

Louisiana 2,682 

Maine 5,  537 

Maryland 5, 445 

Massachusetts 7,767 

Michigan 6,283 

Minnesota 11, 041 

Mississippi 1,  554 

Missouri 5, 472 

Montana 11,209 

Nebraska 8,296 


Nevada $18,074 

New  Hampshire 6,254 

New  Jersey 6, 428 

New  Mexico 4,  288 

New  York 8,782 

North  Carolina 1,567 

North  Dakota 6,  037 

Ohio 6,648 

Oklahoma 2,  794 

Oregon 7, 886 

Pennsylvania 7, 815 

Rhode  Island 7,283 

South  Carolina 1, 517 

South  Dakota 5,  244 

Tennessee 2, 082 

Texas 2,956 

Utah 5,428 

Vermont 5, 026 

Virginia 2,566 

Washington 5, 403 

West  Virginia 3, 176 

Wisconsin 5,  578 

Wyoming 12,633 

United  States 5,674 


In  the  second  table  is  shown  the  per  capita  indebtedness  of  the  States.  Here  again 
tt  will  be  found  that  the  conditions  vary  greatly  from  State  to  State.  The  per  capita 
indebtedness  of  Massachusetts  amounts  to  $22.78,  while  in  the  case  of  13  States  the 
per  capita  indebtedneas  is  less  than  $1. 
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Per  capita  indebtedness  by  States,  191B~1S, 


Alabama $5. 95 

Arizona 13.02 

Arkansas 76 

California 2.  20 

Colorado 3. 70 

Connecticut 6. 12 

Delaware 3. 70 

Florida 77 

Georgia 2. 57 

Idaho 5. 92 

Illinois 39 

Indiana 49 

Iowa 03 

Kansas 17 

Kentucky 1. 90 

Louisiana 7.97 

Maine 1. 67 

Maryland 5. 56 

Massachusetts 22.78 

Michigan 2. 41 

Minnesota 63 

Mississippi 2. 41 

Missouri 1. 40 

Montana 3. 73 

Nebraska 31 


Nevada $6. 70 

New  Hampshire * 4.50 

New  Jersey 24 

New  Mexico 3. 41 

New  York 9.06 

North  Carolina 3. 36 

North  Dakoti 1. 29 

Ohio L05 

Oklahoma 3. 91 

Oregon 04 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 9. 02 

South  Carolina 3. 98 

South  Dakota 58 

Tennessee 6. 45 

Texas 1.14 

Utah 3.62 

Vermont 1. 58 

Virginia 10. 46 

Washin^n 1.21 

Wisconsin 93 

Wyoming 77 

United  States 3.56 


The  responsibility  of  the  Federal  Government. — ^It  will  be  apparent  from  the  data 
presented  that  if  the  entire  cost  of  the  vocational  education  is  to  be  a  chai]ge  upon  the 
State  revenues,  the  burden  will  be  much  heavier  for  some  States  than  for  others,  and 
the  inevitable  consequence  will  be  that  progress  will  be  retarded  or  indefinitely  post- 
poned throughout  a  very  large  section  of  the  country.  This  comsideration  aloae  would 
seem  sufficient  Justification  for  an  assumption  hy  the  Federal  Govemitent  of  some 
portion  of  the  financial  burden.  But  the  justincation  of  a  Federal  grant  in  aid  of 
vocational  education  does  not  lie  principally  in  the  unequal  resources  of  the  several 
States.  Independently  of  any  consideration  of  the  relative  capacity  of  the  sev- 
eral States  and  whatever  the  amount  required  to  be  expended  in  the  country 
as  a  whole  on  account  of  the  public  schools,  an  equitable  apportlo&meBt  of  that 
amount  as  a  charge  upon  public  revenues  involves  an  assumption  of  seme  por- 
tion of  the  financial  burden  by  the  Federal  Government.  The  responsibility  of 
the  Federal  Government  does  not  arise  primarily  from  the  fact  that  the  resources  of 
some  States  are,  relatively  to  the  resources  of  other  States  and  to  their  own  educa- 
tional needs,  insufficient  to  support  good  schools,  nor  from  the  fact  that  i90  long  as 
the  schools  are  left  dependent  upon  general  property  taxes  assessed  by  the  States 
severally,  the  schools  in  some  States  are  certam  to  be  for  an  indefinite  period  com- 
paratively inefficient.  These  conditions  might,  as  already  observed,  entirely  justify 
liberal  contributions  by  the  Federal  Government,  but  the  responsibility  of  the  Federal 
Government  arises  fundamentally  from  an  entirely  different  order  of  facte,  and  would 
exist  even  if  all  the  States  were  amply  able  to  fumiah  adequate  revenues  for  the 
maintenance  and  development  of  their  public  schools. 

The  youth  of  any  community  are  citizens  not  only  of  the  State  in  which  their  parente 
happen  to  be  residing,  but  in  a  much  more  real  sense  are  citizens  of  the  United  States. 
It  is,  moreover,  rather  the  exception  than  the  rule  that  a  youth  continues  throughout 
the  period  of  economicproductivity  to  live  in  the  community  in  which  he  has  received 
his  school  training.  The  States  in  the  East,  both  in  the  North  and  in  the  South,  are 
educating  future  citizens  for  the  West,  and  in  a  lesser  degree  the  States  of  the  West 
are  educating  citizens  for  the  East;  the  States  of  the  North  citizens  for  the  South;  and 
the  States  of  the  South,  citizens  for  the  North.  The  public  schools  of  each  State  are 
educating  the  future  citizens  of  every  other  State,  but  in  very  unequal  proportions, 
some  States  showing  lai^e  net  gains  m  citizenship  and  others  la^ge  net  losses  on  ac- 
count of  interstate  migration. 

While  data  are  not  available  for  an  accurate  calculation  of  the  extent  to  which  the 
citizenship  of  any  given  State  is  dependent  upon  the  educational  institutions  of  other 
States,  certain  laige  facte  regarding  our  population  may  be  cited  as  indicating  that 
the  dependence  is  very  considerable,  ana  of  such  a  nature  as  to  make  the  buraen  of 
the  cost  of  maintaining  schools  much  heavier  for  some  States  than  for  others.  Every 
rjport  of  the  census  has  shown  a  westward  drift  of  population,  and  in  recent  years 
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the  drift  to  the  lai^ge  urban  centers  has  involved  an  increasing  proportion  of  the  popu- 
lation. Every  laige  citv  is  attracting  each  year  within  the  boundaries  of  the  State 
in  which  it  is  located  a  larger  number  of  migrants  from  every  section  of  the  country. 
The  following  table  taken  from  the  Report  of  the  Thirteenth  Census  gives  for  each 
State  the  number  of  natives  of  the  State  in  the  total  population  of  the  country';  the 
number  living  iik States  other  than  the  State  of  birth;  and  the  number  of  natives  of 
other  States  hvin^  in  the  given  State.  The  table  shows  that  in  1910  nearly  17,000,000 
natives  of  the  United  States  were  foimd  living  in  States  other  than  the  State  of  birth, 
and  shows,  for  example,  that  of  the  population  born  in  Nevada  46.4  per  cent  were  liv- 
ing in  other  States,  while  of  the  native  population  living  in  Nevada  64.7  per  cent 
were  bom  in  other  States.  Of  the  2,218,420  natives  returned  in  1010  as  bom  m  Iowa, 
more  than  one-third,  801,836,  were  living  in  other  States,  and  the  more  detailed  tables 
of  the  Census  show  thatof  these  natives  of  Iowa  living  in  other  States,  94,623  were  living 
in  Nebraska,  75,815  in  South  Dakota,  67,100  in  Minnesota,  64,333  in  Kansas,  57,948  in 
Illinois,  56,893  in  Missouri,  54,960  in  California,  47,862  in  Washington,  44,276  in  Colo- 
rado, 41,186  in  Oklahoma,  30,553  in  North  Dakota,  28,242  in  Oregon,  and  138,045  in 
other  States;  on  the  other  hand,  Iowa's  own  population  in  1910  embraced  524,774 
natives  of  otner  States.  As  illustrative  of  the  innuence  of  our  laige  and  small  cities, 
in  originating  interstate  migration,  it  is  noted  that  of  the  686,616  natives  of  other 
States  living  in  New  York  State,  864,312,  or  more  than  half,  were  in  1910  living  in 
New  York  City,  and  that  82  per  cent  were  living  in  urban  communities. 

Population  bom  in  and  living  in  the   United  States  and  with  State  of  birth  reported, 

1910. 


8tat«. 


United  States. 


New  England: 

Maine 

New  Hampshire .... 

Vermont 

Massachusetts 

Rhede  Island 

Connecticut 

Middle  Atlantic: 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsy  Ktmla 

East  North  Central: 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

West  North  Central: 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

North  Dakota 

South  Dakota 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

South  Atlantic: 

Delaware 

Maryland 

District  of  Columbia. 
•  Virginia 

West  Virginia 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Georgia 

Florida 

East  South  Central: 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

Mississippi 


Bom  in  the  specified  State. 

Living  in  the  specified  State. 

Living  in  other 

Bom  in  other 

Total 

SUtes 

• 

Total. 

States. 

Number. 

Per 
cent. 

Number. 

Per 
cent. 

78,095,419 

16,910,114 

21.7 

78,095,419 

16,910,114 

21.7 

791,827 

213,088 

26.9 

628, 748 

50,009 

8.0 

876,622 

126,803 

33.8 

331,191 

82,562 

24.9 

407,940 

157,460 

38.6 

302,645 

62,166 

17.2 

2,218,167 

356,337 

16.1 

2,295,924 

434,104 

18.9 

340,098 

72,982 

21.5 

361,826 

94,710 

26.3 

773,671 

166,697 

21.5 

781,754 

174,680 

22.3 

6,964,461 

1,317,398 

18.9 

6,333,679 

686,616 

10.8 

1,614,674 

276,510 

16.8 

1,869,239 

625,075 

28.1 

6,763,717 

1,125,454 

16.6 

6,207,467 

669,204 

9.3 

4,713,009 

1,166,018 

24.7 

4,154,343 

607,352 

14.6 

2,805,516 

774, 171 

27.0 

2,532,765 

601,420 

19.8 

4, 714, 723 

1,308,085 

27.7 

4,403.827 

997,189 

?2.6 

2,168,645 

407,560 

18.8 

2.197,411 

436,326 

19.9 

2,077,862 

619,407 

25.0 

1,814,984 

256,529 

14.1 

1,446,106 

324,730 

22.5 

1,523,513 

402, 137 

26.4 

2,218,420 

801,836 

33.1 

1,941,358 

524,774 

27.0 

3, 141, 8S3 

918,958 

29.2 

3,045,063 

822,738 

27.0 

245,810 

47,963 

19.5 

414.  843 

216,996 

52.3 

305,604 

80,479 

26.3 

479.  XS? 

254.762 

53.1 

839,783 

244.232 

29.1 

1,009.007 

414,056 

41.0 

1,251,574 

427,946 

3-1.2 

1,546.596 

722.968 

40.7 

197,813 

60,682 

30.7 

184,416 

47,285 

25.6 

1,297,179 

270,824 

20.9 

1,188,138 

161,783 

13.6 

185,453 

46,102 

24.9 

303,974 

164,623 

54.2 

2,464,845 

621,603 

25.2 

2,032,038 

188,886 

9.3 

1,118,754 

187,677 

16.8 

1,161,002 

229,925 

19.8 

2,470,495 

380,767 

15.4 

2,198,333 

108,605 

4.9 

1,692,548 

261,520 

15.5 

1,508,034 

76,996 

6.1 

2,828,309 

463,960 

16.4 

2,585,894 

221,545 

8.6 

515,428 

52,425 

10.2 

707,839 

244,836 

34.6 

2,704,675 

673,290 

24.0 

2,246,902 

215,517 

9.6 

2,544,434 

671,207 

28.4 

2,159,646 

286.419 

13.3 

2,316,790 

458,874 

19.8 

2,114,947 

2.57,031 

12.2 

1,916,124 

861,286 

18.3 

1,782,607 

218,768 

12.8 
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Population  bom  in  and  living  in  the  United  States  and  with  State  of  birth  rtported, 

J^iO— Concluded. 


state. 


Bom  In  the  specified  State. 


Total. 


West  South  Central: 

Arkansas 

Louisiana 

Oklahoma  ^ 

Texas 

Mountain: 

Montana 

Idaho 

Wyoming 

Colorado 

New  Mexico 

AriEona 

Utah 

Nevada 

Pacific: 

Washington 

Oregon 

Califomia 


1,397,657 

1, 599, 273 

626,452 

3,135,026 

132, 164 
122,388 

61,079 
323,334 
218,693 

96,273 
304,968 

40,397 

318,619 

293,640 

1,004,607 


Living  in  other 
S^tes. 


Number. 


341,717 
193,337 
111,240 
404,269 

32,850 
32,163 
19,297 
89,818 
33,944 
17,824 
61,914 
18,757 

66,925 

68,538 

100,611 


Per 
cent. 


24.4 
12.1 
17.8 
12.9 

24.9 
26.3 
37.8 
27.8 
15.5 
18.0 
20.3 
46.4 

17.6 
23.3 
10.0 


Living  in  the  specified  State. 


Total. 


1,550,015 
1,606,245 
1,608,056 
8,638,665 

277,097 
280,288 
116,051 
663,780 
302,703 
153,648 
303,709 
61,340 

870,920 

554,640 

1,767,232 


Bom  in  other 
States. 


Number. 


494,075 

190,309 

1,092,844 

907,908 

177,783 

190,063 

84,299 

430,264 

117,954 

74,699 

60,655 

89,700 

608,226 
829,538 
863,236 


Per 
cent. 


31.9 
n.9 
68.0 
25.0 

94.2 
67.8 
72.6 
64.8 
39.0 
48.6 
20.0 
64.7 

60.8 

59.4 
48.8 


I  Includes  population  of  Indian  Territorj  for  1900. 

If  it  were  possible  to  determine  for  any  generation  of  school  children  precisely 
what  proportion  of  the  years  of  economic  productivity  would  be  lived  within  the 
boundaries  of  the  State  which  is  bearing  the  expense  of  their  education  and  to  deter- 
mine accurately  what  proportion  of  the  years  of  economic  productivity  of  youth 
trained  in  other  States  womd  be  lived  within  the  boundaries  of  the  given  State,  the 
responsibility  oi  the  several  States  might  be  determined.  No  data  are  available  for 
any  such  calculation,  but  it  is  clear  from  the  census  figures  that  a  very  lai;^  proportion 
of  the  population  of  manv  States  must  have  received  their  school  training  in  States 
other  than  the  State  in  wnich  they  were  living  at  the  date  of  the  census,  and  this 
process  of  education  by  which  one  State  educates  for  citizenship  in  another  State, 
or  rather  for  citizenship  in  the  United  States,  is  a  continuous  process,  which  bui^ 
dens  the  educational  system  of  one  community  for  the  future  advantages  of  other 
communities. 

The  responsibility  of  the  Federal  Government  in  the  matter  of  vocational  educa- 
tion arises  from  thiree  different  orders  of  facts  entirely  independent  of  the  relative 
resources  of  the  States  themselves:  (1)  The  citizenship  of  each  ^routh,  whether  or 
not  he  remains  in  the  State  in  which  he  received  his  school  training,  is  national  as 
well  as  State;  (2)  a  lai^e  proportion  of  the  youth  of  each  State  are,  however,  in  fact 
the  future  citizens  of  other  States,  some  States  being  on  this  exchange  creditors  and 
other  States  debtors,  and  finall^r  as  regards  the  provision  of  vocational  training  the 
fundamental  fact  is  that  (3)  the  industries  of  each  State  are  producing  in  a  greater  or 
less  degree  the  means  of  subsistence  for  the  population  of  every  other  State,  so  that 
the  economic  well-being  of  the  country  as  a  whole  is  dependent  upon  the  economic 
efficiency  of  the  workers  in  each  State.  The  principle  of  democracy  which  demands 
that  every  youth  shall  have  an  opportunity  to  acquire  that  training  which  is  a  con- 
dition of  emciency  and  good  citizenship,  imposes  a  specific  obligation  upon  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  equalize  the  burden  of  providing  this  education  for  efficiency. 
Within  the  States  the  principle  is  already  established  of  chai]gin|^  upon  the  State  rev- 
enue a  portion  of  the  cost  of  maintaining  schoob  in  certain  districts,  where  the  condL 
tions  are  such  as  to  render  the  per  capita  cost  of  providing  school  facilities  cxcessive- 
The  Commissioner  of  Education  in  his  I9I2  report  notes,  for  example,  the  provision 
in  New  Mexico,  setting  aside  one-half  c^  the  current  school  fund  to  be  *' distributed 
according  to  their  ne^  to  those  districts  which  can  not  maintain  school  for  five 
months  with  a  maximum  tax  of  15  millfl."  Other  States  make  special  provisions  in 
aid  of  weak  districts  or  in  aid  of  schoob  established  locally  to  give  vocational  training. 
This  principle  of  eauaHzing  the  burden  of  taxation  for  schools  must  be  extended  to 
the  country  as  a  wnole,  not  as  a  charity  to  any  section,  but  in  the  fulfillment  of  a 
plain  national  obligation  to  adjust  equitably  the  burden  d  the  cost  of  the  new  edu- 
cation for  efficiency. 
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THE  INCREASING  BURDEN  OP  TAXATION  IN  URBAN  COMMUNITIES. 

The  table  below  shows,  for  the  nine  cities  which  had  at  least  one-half  million  in* 
habitants  in  1912,  that  while  the  assessed  valuation  of  the  property  increased  much 
more  rapidly  than  the  population,  the  rate  of  the  property  tax  per  $1,000  increased  in 
some  cases  and  decreased  in  otliers.  The  per  capita  levy  of  the  property  tax  increased 
iji  every  instance  and  in  most  cases  increased  markedly,  and  the  per  capita  net  in- 
debtedness iacreased  in  six  of  the  nine  cities.  Thus  it  is  clear  that  the  financial  bur- 
den on  the  taxpayers  in  large  cities  is  increasing  rapidly  and  that  they  need  help  iv 
order  to  be  able  to  assume  the  added  expense  of  vocational  training. 

In  cities  of  the  United  States,  having  a  population  of  30,000  and  over  combined,  the 
average  per  capita  levy  of  property  taxes  increased  from  $14.18  in  1905  to  $18.25  in 
1912. 

In  Newark,  N.  J.,  the  per  capita  tax  levied  increased  from  $11.13  in  1905  to  $18.54 
in  1912;  in  Hartford,  Conn.,  from  $15.23  to  $22.16;  in  Springfield,  Mass.,  from  $14.32  to 
$21.94;  in  Yonkers,  N.  Y.,  from  $16.70  to  $22.96;  and  in  Atlantic  City,  N.  J.,  from 
$17.35  to  $24.85. 

Popidation,  assessed  valtuiHon  of  property ,  per  capita  taxation,  and  indebUdnezz  of  cities 

having  a  poptUaOon  of  at  least  500,000  in  1912, 


New  York: 

Population. 

Assessed  valuation  of  property 

Rate  of  the  property  tax  for  city 
purposes^ 

Per  capita  levy  of  property  taxes. . . 

Per  capita  net  indebtedness 

Chicago: 

Population 

Assessed  valuation  of  property 

Rate  of  the  proi)erty  tax  for  city 
purixMes  ^ 

Per  capita  levy  of  property  taxes. . . 

Per  capita  net  indebtedness 

Philadelphia: 

Population 

Assessed  valuation  of  property 

Rate  of  the  property  tax  for  city 
purposes » 

Per  capita  levy  of  property  taxes. . . 

Per  capita  net  indebtedness 

6t.  Louis: 

Population 

Assessed  valuation  of  property 

Rate  of  the  property  tax  for  city 
purposes  1 

Per  capita  levy  of  property  taxes. . . 

Per  capita  net  indebtedness 

Boston: 

Population. 

Assessed  valuation  of  property 

Rate  of  the  property  tax  for  city 
purposes  1 

Per  capita  levy  of  property  taxes. . . 

Per  capita  net  indebtedness 


5,064,237 
19,177,496.629.00 

$18.34 

S30.72 

S156.57 

2,294,7U 
1940,460,171.00 

941.21 
S16.96 
$28.62 

1,606,102 
$1,656,323,614.00 

$14. 76 
$14.30 
$60.64 

712,027 
$662,261,285.00 

$18.88 
$17.35 
$33.72 

711,128 
$1,489,606,820.00 

$14.93 

$31.31 

$106.42 


4,000,403 
$6,194,829,218.00 

$14.95 

$22.10 

$118.91 

1,990,750 
$407,991,625.00 

$55.52 
$11.38 
$33.33 

1,417,062 
$1,238,861,426.00 

$14.51 
$12.68 
$44.80 

636,973 
$527,105,201.00 

$20.20 
$14. 74 
$32.13 

595,380 
$1,260,906,081.00 

$14.86 

$31.17 

$113.34 


Increi30. 


Amount. 


1,06?,  824 
$2, 963,166,411. 00 

$3.39 

$8.62 

$37.66 

30^.961 
$532, 458,  £16. 00 

x$14.31 

S5.58 

»$4.71 

189,040 
$317,462,188.00 

$0.25 

$1.62 

$15.84 

75,054 
$125,156,064.00 

s$1.32 
$2.61 
$0.57 

115,748 
.1228,700,739.00 

$0.07 

$0.14 

>$6.92 


Per  cent. 


26.6 
48.2 


15.3 

130.5 


13.3 
25.6 


11.8 
23.7 


19.4 
18.1 


■Per  $1,000  of  assessed  valuation. 
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PopukUiony  assessed  valuation  of  property,  per  capita  taxationy  and  ividtbtedness  of  cities 
having  a  population  of  at  least  S00,000  in  1912 — Concluded. 


Cleveland: 

Population 

Assessed  valuation  of  property 

Hate  of  the  property  tax  lor  city 
purposes  > 

Per  capita  levy  of  property  taxes. . . 

Per  capita  net  indebtedne^ 

Baltimore: 

Population 

Assessed  valuation  of  property 

Rate  of  the  prop«rty  tax  f  jr  city 
purposes  * 

Per  capita  levy  of  property  taxes. .. 

Per  capita  net  indebtedness 

Pittsburgh:* 

I'opulation 

Assessed  valuation  of  property 

Kate  of  the  property  tax  for  city 
purposes » 

Per  capita  levy  of  property  taxes. .. 

Per  capita  net  Indebtedness 

Detroit: 

Population 

Assessed  valuation  of  property 

Rate  of  the  property  tax  for  city 
purposes  1 

Per  capita  levy  of  property  taxes. . . 

Per  capita  net  indebtedness 


1912 


696,070 
1756,831,185.00 

$13. 15 
$16.78 
$79.53 

669,560 
$783,800,340.00 

$13.60 
$15.53 
$81.34 

660.667 
$749,683,440.00 

$19.61 
$26.69 
$82.72 

603.445 
$462,265,100.00 

$21.40 
$19.22 
$18.09 


1935 


437. 114 
$214,083,000.00 

$26.82 
$13. 14 
$55.30 

546,217 
$503,144,182.00 

$19.89 
$12.09 
$49.08 

607.009 
$487,917,292.00 

$15.48 
$14. 89 
$54.76 

325,563 
$275,642,350.00 

$14. 70 
$12.44 
$18.94 


In?re.ise. 


Amount. 


159,856 
$542,798,185.00 

«$13.67 

$3.64 

$23.14 

23  343 
$220,666,158.00 

*$6.20 
$3.44 

$32.26 

43,658 
$261,666,148.00 

$4.13 
$11.80 
$27.96 

177,882 
$17$,  712, 760. 00 

$6.70 

$6.78 

>$0.85 


Percent. 


36.6 
263.6 


4.3 
43.9 


8.6 
53.6 


64.6 
64.1 


1  Per  $1^000  of  assessed  valuatioa. 


*  In  1905  Includes  Allegheny. 
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MOBIUTY  OF  LABOR. 

An  investigation  conducted  during  the  closing  weeka  of  the  school  yecur  1912-13, 
by  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation,  in  78  American  city  school  systems,  showed  that  in 
only  16  per  cent  of  the  22,027  cases  of  boys  aged  13  were  the  fathers  natives  of  the 
city  in  which  they  were  living;  in  24  per  cent  of  the  cases  the  fathers  were  bom  in 
the  same  State  in  which  they  were  living,  but  not  in  the  same  city;  in  20  per  cent 
of  the  cases  the  fathers  were  born  in  other  States  than  that  in  which  they  were  living; 
and  in  40  i>er  cent  of  the  cases  they  were  foreign  bom.  Of  the  boys  themselves  only 
68  per  cent  were  natives  of  the  city  in  which  they  were  attendmg  school;  19  per 
cent  were  natives  of  the  State  but  not  of  the  city;  14  per  cent  were  natives  of  otner 
States,  and  9  per  cent  were  natives  of  forei^  countries.  In  only  one  of  the  78  cities 
did  the  proportion  of  fathers  bom  in  the  city  in  which  they  were  living  amount  to 
one-half,  namely,  Charleston^  S.  C,  in  which  the  proportion  amounted  to  51  per  cent. 
In  69  cities  out  of  76  for  which  this  data  are  given  less  than  one-third  of  the  fathers 
were  natives  of  the  cities  in  which  they  were  living.  The  proportion  for  Bridgeport, 
Conn.,  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa,  Kalamazoo,  Mich.,  Lansing,  Mich.,  New  Bedford,  Mass., 
South  Bend,  Ind.,  and  Springfield,  Mo.^  was  only  9  per  cent;  for  Chicopee,  Mass., 
and  Flint,  Mich.,  only  8  per  cent;  for  Birmingham,  Ala.,  Columbia,  S.  C,  Holyoke, 
Mass.,  New  Britain,  Conn.,  and  Woonsocket,  R.  I.,  only  7  per  cent;  for  Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn.,  and  Waterloo  (west  side),  Iowa,  only  5  per  cent;  for  Pueblo,  Colo., 
Lincoln,  Nebr.,  San  Diego,  Cal.,  and  Superior,  Wis.,  only  1  to  3  per  cent.  While  the 
data  upon  which  these  percentages  are  figured  are  insufficient  to  determine  accurately 
in  the  case  of  any  one  of  the  cities  what  proportion  of  the  workers  are  natives  of  the 
city,  the  proportions  may  be  taken  as  generally  suinificant  of  the  extent  to  which 
in  cities  widely  distributed  geographically  and  industrially  dissimilar,  the  popula- 
tion is,  so  far  as  the  local  commumty  is  concerned,  made  up  of  migrants  who  have 
been  attracted  into  the  city  from  other  communities.  The  maximum  number  of 
cases  considered  for  apy  one  city  was  897  for  Paterson,  N.  J.,  in  which  the  proportion 
of  fathers  who  were  natives  of  tne  city  was  17  per  cent.  In  five  of  the  78  clues  less 
than  100  cases  were  considered.  But  the  cases  seem  to  have  been  selected  in  each 
city  without  reference  to  the  occupation,  or  to  any  condition  which  would  tend  to 
affect  in  any  definite  way  the  proportion  of  natives  of  the  local  community.  It  may 
be  noted  that  so  far  as  regards  the  proportion  bom  in  States  other  than  that  in  which 
they  were  living  (19  per  cent),  the  returns  of  the  Thirteenth  Census  give  the  same 
proportion  for  the  total  urban  population  of  the  country.  According  to  the  census, 
of  tine  total  population  living  in  communities  of  2,500  inhabitants  or  over,  only  57.3 
per  cent  were  natives  of  the  State  in  which  they  were  living  in  1910;  19.3  per  cent 
were  natives  of  other  States,  and  22.9  per  cent  were  foreign  bom.  Even  of  tne  rural 
population  only  74.5  per  cent  were  natives  of  the  States  in  which  they  were  living, 
the  proportion  bom  in  other  States,  17.6  per  cent,  being  very  nearly  as  high  as  for 
the  urban  population,  while  the  proportion  foreign  bom,  7.6  per  cent,  was  much 
smaller  for  the  rural  than  it  was  for  the  urban  population.  According  to  the  census, 
of  the  native  population  of  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  73.9  per  cent  were  bom  outside  of  Cali- 
fornia; the  corresponding  percentage  for  Birmingnam,  Ala.,  was  32.3  per  cent;  for 
San  Francisco,  Cal.,  31.7;  for  Denver,  Colo.,  67.1;  for  Wilmington,  Del.,  32.9;  for 
Jacksonville,  Fla.,  55.7;  for  Atlanta,  Ga.,  20.9;  for  Savannah,  Ga.,  31.8;  for  Chicago, 
III.,  26.5;  for  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  29.7;  for  Dcs  Moines,  Iowa,  35.1;  for  Kansas  City, 
Kans.,  56.8:  for  Louisville,  Ky.,  18.1;  for  New  Orleans,  La.,  12.2;  for  Baltimore, 
Md.,  14.1;  lor  Boston,  Mass.,  18.2;  for  Detroit,  Mich.,  19.6;  for  Duluth,  Minn.,  40  3; 
for  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  49.6;  for  Omaha,  Nebr.,  52.7;  for  Manchester,  N.  H.,  22.6; 
for  Newark,  N.  J.,  21.9;  for  New  York  City,  12.9;  for  Cincinnati,  Cleveland,  and 
Columbus.  Ohio,  about  18;  for  Oklahoma  City,  84.7;  for  Portland,  Oreg,  66.8;  for 
Philadelpnia,  15.5;  for  Providence,  R.  I.,  27.1;  for  Charleston,  S.  C,  6.3;  for  Mem- 
phis, Tenn.,  48.7;  for  Nashville,  Tenn.,  14.2;  for  Dallas,  Tex.,  38.8;  for  Salt  Lake 
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City,  35.5;  for  Norfolk,  Va.,  31.7;  for  Richmond,  Va.,  10.7;  for  Seattle,  Wash.,  75.2; 
for  Milwaukee,  13.6.  In  only  13  of  the  109  cities  of  50,000  or  more  inhabitants  in  the 
United  States  was  the  proportion  born  outside  of  the  State  of  residence  for  the  native 
population  less  than  10  per  cent;  and  in  13  of  the  cities  half  or  more  of  the  native 
population  was  bom  in  States  other  than  that  in  which  the  citv  was  located.  These 
cities  of  .50,000  or  more  inhabitants  embrace  the  principal  industrial  centers  of  ^e 
United  States  and  the  data  relating  to  them  indicate  the  mobility  of  our  industrial 
population. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  that  '*  when  we  study  industries  and  occupations  in  a  num- 
ber of  localities,  we  find  that  some  of  the  ways  by  which  men  and  women  earn  their 
livings  are  common  to  all  of  them,  while  othera  engage  many  workers  in  some  places 
and  few  in  other  places."  The  mobility  of  labor  is  in  the  United  States  *  very  great, 
both  in  those  occupationB  which  are  common  to  all  communities  and  States  and  in 
those  industries  and  occupations  which  are  localized  in  a  few  industrial  centers 
In  the  one  case  the  workers  are  distributed  over  the  (i^untry  more  or  less  in  propor- 
tion to  population  and  migrate  freely  from  State  to  State;  in  the  other  case  £kbor  is 
attracted  from  all  sections  of  the  country  into  certain  industrial  centers. 

1  Constant  and  Variable  Occupations  and  tbelr  Bearing  oa  FroblMXU  of  Vooational  EducaUoa  (Leouard 
7.  Ayeis^  BusmQ  Sage  Foimdauoii). 
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REPLIES  TO  QUESTIONNAIRES. 

INTHODUCnON. 

The  Gommifision  on  Vocational  Education,  in  addition  to  its  study  of  the  subject 
based  on  printed  material,  personal  experience,  and  testimony  of  witnesses  who 
appeared  at  the  hearinp,  desired  to  ascertain  at  first  hand  tlie  facts  as  to  what  is  beins 
done  lor  vocational  education  in  the  United  States,  and  as  to  the  attitude  towara 
national  grants  of  the  persons  most  concerned.  For  this  purpose  the  commiasiou  sent 
(questionnaires  to  all  State  superintendents  of  instruction,  to  superintendents  of  schools 
in  cities  of  at  least  10,000  inhabitants,  to  county  school  supenntendents  in  five  riural 
counties  of  each  State,  to  certain  representative  employers  of  labor,  and  to  all  national 
txade  unions  aflSliated  with  the  American  Federation  of  Labor.  The  number  of  ques- 
tionnaires sent  out  and  the  number  of  respousoi  received  is  shown  in  the  following 
statement: 


Persons  and  organuatioiis  canvaasod. 


Total 

State  superintendents: 
Questionnaire  No.  1 
Questionnaire  No.  2 
Special  inquiry . . . . . 

City  superintendents 

County  stiperintoidents 

Employers 

Trade  unions 


Number  of  question- 

naires— 

Sent. 

Received. 

1,157 

814 

48 

44 

4S 

37 

■      48 

46 

£99 

447 

240 

154 

70 

43 

104 

>43 

1  In  addition  to  this,  32  letters  and  telegrams  with  partial  information  hava  been  received  from  trade 
unions. 

It  appears  from  this  statement  that  the  response  to  the  commission's  inquiries  has 
been  surprisingly  numerous  considering  the  rather  elaborate  nature  of  the  question- 
naires, the  short  time  allowed  for  replies,  and  the  arduous  regular  duties  of  many  of 
the  persons  interrogated.  This  general  willingness  to  take  time  to  cooperate  with  the 
commission  is  in  itself  a  testimony  to  the  widespread  interest  in  the  subject  of  voca- 
tional education,  and  the  large  percentage  of  replies  justifies  the  commission  in  con- 
cluding that  a  representative  number  of  those  most  vitally  interested  in  the  subject 
of  vocational  education  has  been  heard  from  through  the  questionnaires. 

The  following  statement  sums  up  the  results  of  the  investigation  in  regard  to  the 
question  of  the  attitude  toward  national  grants  for  vocational  education: 


Replies  received  from— 


All  sources 

State  superiDtendents. . 
City  superintendents. . . 
County  siiperintendentd 

Employers 

Trade  unioas 


Aggregate 

Attitude  toward  national  grants  foi 

education. 

'  vocational 

number. 

Favorable. 

Unfevor- 
able. 

Doubtful. 

Not  re- 
ported. 

763 

516 

87 

2 

158 

44 

447 

34 
320 
88 
29 
45 

1 

55 
11 

8 
12 

2 

T 
72 

154 

65 

43 

6 

75 

la 

121 
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Two-thirds  of  the  replies  received  by  the  commission  are  favorable  to  national 
grants  for  vocational  eaucation;  wjien  those  who  did  not  report  their  preference  are 
eliminated  tie  proportion  favorable*  is  even  greater,  six-sevenths  of  the  persons  having 
reported  in  the  affirmative  and  only  one-seventh  in  the  negative.  The  proportion 
voting  in  the  negative  is  the  smallest  among  State  superintendents,  1  out  of  44  (2 
being  doubtful),  and  the  greatest  among  employers,  8  out  of  43.  but  in  all  cases  an 
overwhelming  majority  of  the  persons  or  organizations  heard  from  are  desirous  of 
seeing  the  Nation  contribute  to  the  development  of  vocational  education,  and  since 
it  is  DeUeved  the  Questionnaires  have  reached  a  representative  number,  of  persons 
most  interested  in  tne  matter,  the  conclusion  is  fully  justified  that  the  verdict  of  the 
country  as  a  whole  coincides  with  that  rendered  by  the  commission's  informants. 

The  replies  received  from  the  different  sources  will  be  discussed  separately  in  the 
following  pages. 

BEPUES  FROM  STATE  SUPERINTENDENTS  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

The  first  inquixy  submitted  to  the  State  superintendente  referred  to  what  is  actually 
being  done  for  vocational  education  for  persons  over  14  years  of  age  in  all-day  public 
schools,  in  evening  schools,  and  in  part-time  or  continuation  schools,  ^liile  we  in- 
q[uiry  was  addressed  to  the  State  authorities,  it  referred  to  the  work  done  for  voc%> 
tional  education  in  the  State,  not  only  directly  by  the  State  ^vernment  but  also 
by  the  county  and  municipal  governments.  The  inquiry  was  intended  to  help  the 
commission  obtain  an  idea  of  ail  the  agencies  at  work  for  vocational  education  in  the 
different  States.  It  is  believed  tJiat  tne  superintendents  understood  the  question  in 
this  way  in  nearly  all  cases,  but  in  one  or  two  cases  the  replies  received  were  to  the 
effect  that  the  State  as  such  did  nothing  for  vocational  education.  Such  replies 
were  entered  in  the  "Not  reported"  column. 

The  replies  to  the  first  inquiry  are  presented  in  Table  1,  page  147,  from  which  a  person 
interested  in  a  given  State  may  find  out  how  the  State  stands  on  vocational  educa- 
tion.   The  following  is  a  statistical  summary  of  the  data  in  Table  1: 

Nwnher  of  States  making  each  specified  provision  for  vocational  education. 


No  pro- 
vision. 

Courses  in~ 

Spe- 
ck 
schools. 

Col- 
leges 
and 
univer- 
sities. 

Nature 
of  provi- 
sion not 
indicated. 

Not  re- 
ported. 

Coimt- 

ed  more 

than 

once. 

Typo  of  school  and  character  of 
instruction. 

High 
schools. 

Gram- 
mar 
schools. 

All  day  schools: 

Trades  and  industries 

11 
6 
2 
8 

19 
21 
25 
19 

23 
28 
26 
24 

12 
23 
22 
20 

i' 

i' 

3 

6 

9 

13 

2 
3 

1 
6 

3 

1 
2 

1 

6 

5 

3 

3 
2 

i* 

1 

1 
1 
1 

1 
1 

1 
1 

4 
3 

4 
4 

0 

4 
6 
7 

7 
2 

4 

9 

7 
7 
6 

10 
12 
12 
11 

10 
13 
11 
14 

2 

Commerce 

1 

Agriculture 

6 

Household  arts 

fi 

Evening  schools: 

Trades  and  Industries 

Commerce 

Aericulture 

Household  arts 

1 

Part-time  or  continuation  schools: 
Trades  and  industries 

Commerce 

Agriculture 

1 
1 

Household  arts 

4 

The  statement  shows  that  courses  on  vocational  subjects  are  not  infrequently  given 
in  high  schools  and  grammar  schools;  that  special  schools  of  any  sort  are  rarely  availa- 
ble, and  that  in  most  of  the  States  very  meager  provision  is  made  for  vocational 
training. 

Another  way  of  preaenting  the  numerical  data  is  attempted  in  the  following  statiBtical 
summary: 
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Number  ofStaUM  making  provinon/or  various  branche$  o/voeaHonal  education  in  different 

fypeB  of  schools. 


Snbjwt  of  instmetioa. 


Bomo  type  of  school— 


Proridwl 
for. 


Notpro- 
vidadfior. 


Notre- 
ported. 


All-day  aohooU 


Prorided 
for. 


Not  nro- 
vided  for. 


Not  re- 
ported. 


Any  subject 

Trades  and  industries 

Apiculture 

Household  arts 

Commerciat  pursuits. 


40 
26 
38 
37 
32 


1 
8 

1 
2 
6 


S 
10 

6 
6 
7 


40 
t4 
35 
35 
31 


1 

11 
2 
3 
0 


3 
9 
7 
0 
7 


Subject  of  instnictlou. 


Any  subject 

Trades  and  Industries 

Agriculture 

Household  arts 

Commercial  pursuits . 


Eyeniog  sohoob. 


Prorided 
for. 


18 
15 

7 
14 
11 


Notpro- 
videa  for. 


18 
19 
25 
19 
21 


Not  re- 
ported. 


8 
10 
12 
11 
12 


Part-time  or  oontinuatioa 
schools- 


Provided 
for. 


11 

11 

7 

6 

3 


Not  pro- 
vided for. 


23 
28 
26 
24 
28 


Not  re- 
ported. 


10 
10 
11 
14 
13 


The  figures  show  that  in  26  of  the  44  States  heard  from  some  provision  is  made  for 
instruction  in  trades  and  industries^  in  32  States  in  commercial  education;  in  38 
States  in  agricultural  training;  and  in  37  States  in  training  in  household  arts.  The 
most  frequent  type  of  provision  for  vocational  education  is  that  offered  in  courses  in 
all-day  schools.  Only  18  States  have  any  arrangement  by  which  vocational  training 
in  any  branch  may  be  obtained  in  evening  schools,  and  only  11  of  the  States  replying 
have  part-time  or  continuation  schools  where  vocational  training  of  any  kind  can  be 
obtained. 

To  the  question  whether  the  State  granted  any  aid  to  schools  for  vocational  educa- 
tion, 27  States  answered  in  the  affirmative,  11  in  the  negative,  while  no  reports  were 
received  from  6  States.  The  actual  returns  on  this  question,  together  with  the  kinds 
of  schools  for  which  State  aid  is  ^iven,  the  amount  appropriated,  and  the  conditions 
imposed  by  the  State  are  shown  in  Table  2,  page  152.  The  amounts  appropriated  are 
generally  not  very  large  and  the  conditions  imposed  generally  involve  the  approval 
of  the  method  of  expending  the  money  by  the  State  board  of  education. 

The  replies  to  the  question  whether  the  State  desires  to  extend  vocational  education 
for  trades  and  industries,  for  commercial  pursuits,  for  agriculture,  and  for  household 
arts,  are  so  unanimous  that  no  tabulation  is  deemad  necessary.  Practically  all  the 
States  feel  the  neerl  of  extending  their  system  of  vocational  education  along  all  lines, 
and  the  reasons  given  for  this  clesire  show  a  deep  appreciation  of  Hie  importance  of 
vocational  education  to  the  prosperity  of  the  Commonwealths.  Some  of  those  reasons 
have  been  quoted  verbatim  m  the  body  of  the  report  (p.  29),  and  it  suffices  to  say  here 
that  the  State  superintendents  appear  to  be  fullv  cognizant  of  the  fact  that  the  weak 

Eoint  in  the  present  educational  system  is  that  the  schools  do  not  lay  enough  stress  on 
tting  the  children  for  the  stru^le  of  existence  and  on  making  of  them  self-supporting 
and  self-reliant  citizens  of  the  Republic.  The  "  ornamental "  idea  of  education  is  stiU 
entirely  too  prevalent  in  our  school  system,  but  the  comprehension  of  this  weakness 
by  tJiose  who  are  at  the  head  of  the  systems  in  the  different  States  is  an  encouraging 
development  brought  out  by  this  investigation. 

The  next  table  (Table,  3  on  p.  153)  summarizes  the  attitude  of  the  States  toward 
national  grants  and  presents  a  digest  o^  the  reasons  given  by  the  State  superintendents 
for  their  attitude.  As  mentioned  above,  a  great  majority  of  the  States  favor  national 
grants,  and  the  reasons  given  are,  in  general,  one  of  two  types.  A  great  many  of  the 
State  superintendents  feel  that  the  local  communities  can  not  afford  to  extend  voca- 
tional education  because  the  existing  school  system  absorbs  all  the  available  money. 
In  addition  to  that,  several  States  feel  that  appropriations  by  the  Federal  Government 
would  add  to  the  prestige  of  vocational  education  and  woulci,  therefore,  make  the  local 
authorities  and  the  citizens  appreciate  more  fully  the  importance  of  this  kind  of  edu- 
cation, and  would  encourage  the  State  to  do  more  along  that  line  od  their  own 
initiative. 
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Of  the  States  that  are  doubtful  about  the  desirability  of  national  grants,  Wisconsin 
gives  no  special  reason  for  its  doubts,  but,  judging  from  the  superintendent's  letter,  he 
feels  that  the  State  can  probably  handle  the  matter  without  outside  aid,  while  Utah  ia 
doubtful  for  the  opposite  reason,  namely,  it  feels  that  the  State  can  not  afford  to  spend 
any  money  on  vocational  education  at  all,  and  that  since  national  srants  would  prob- 
ably call  for  some  additional  expenditure  on  the  part  of  the  State,  the  grants  mignt  be 
unwelcome.  The  only  State  tha.t  is  definitely  opposed  to  nationsd  jg^ants  is  Michigan, 
and  the  reason  given  is  that  the  National  Government  should  not  interfere  with  State 
matters  and  that,  conditions  being  different  indifferent  States,  what  was  useful  in 
one  might  prove  to  be  harmful  in  another. 

The  State  superintendent  of  education  for  New  York  has  been  counted  as  being  in 
favor  of  national  grants  for  vocational  education,  because  he  states  that  the  State  can 
use  national  grants  effectively,  and  that  national  grants  would  tend  to  "even  up"  the 
educational  opportunities  offered  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  different  States.  He  adds, 
however,  at  toe  end  of  his  statement  that  a  grave  question  is  raised  by  the  policy  of 
national  grants  for  educational  purposes. 

The  next  inquiry  made  of  the  State  superintendents  refers  to  what  the  States  are 
doin^  to  train  teachers  qualified  to  ^ye  instruction  in  vocational  subjects.  The  results 
of  this  inquiry  are  presented  in  detail  in  Table  4,  on  page  155,  and  are  summarized  below. 

Provisions  made  by  States  for  training  teachers  of  vocational  subjects. 


Subject  of  iiutructbEL 


Any  subject 

Trades  and  industries 

Tommerce ,• 

Agriculture 

Household  Arts 


Number  of  States  making  each  specified  kind  of  provision  for  voca- 

tioDal  education  of  teachers. 


No  pro- 
vision. 


4 

11 
9 
5 
5 


Cooraesin 
colleges 
and  uni- 
versities. 


20 

8 

8 

17 

15 


Courses  fn 
normal 
schools. 


17 
11 
9 
10 
15 


Other  pro- 
vision and 
character  of 
provision 

not 
specified. 


7 
4 
4 
7 
4 


Not 
reported. 


12 
W 
20 
15 
15 


Counted 

more  than 

once. 


16 

6 

0 

10 

10 


'  There  are  4  States  in  which  no  provision  whatever  is  made  for  the  training  of  teachers 
of  vocational  subjects;  11  States  where  no  teachers  are  trained  to  give  instruction  in 
trades  and  industries;  9  States  where  teachers  of  commercial  subjects  are  not  being 
developed:  and  5  where  no  training  is  provided  for  teachers  of  agriculture  or  house- 
hold arts.  Twenty  States  have  vocational  courses  for  teachers  in  colleges  or  uni- 
versities; 17  States  have  normal  schools  with  vocational  studies,  while  12  States  make 
no  report  on  the  subject.  Of  the  37  States  having  courses  in  universities  or  in  normal 
schools,  16  have  both  of  these  kinds  of  provision  for  training  teachers  of  vocational 
subjects.  The  table  jiwtifies  the  statement  made  by  several  superintendents  that  the 
training  of  teachers  for  vocational  subjects  is  a  crjaug  need  of  tne  present  time. 

Table  5,  on  pajje  157,  presents  a  summary  of  the  States*  attitude  toward  national 
grants  for  the  tniiuing  of  teachers  for  vocational  schools.  The  majority  of  the  States 
heard  from  are  in  favor  of  national  grants,  and  the  reasons  given  are  substantially  of 
the  same  nature  as  those  given  in  support  of  national  grants  for  regular  vocational 
schools.  There  is  one  additional  State  that  is  opposed  to  national  gnuits,  namely, 
Washington,  whose  superintendent  of  schools  thiuKs  that  the  higher  institutions  of 
the  State  are  sufficiently  qualified  to  meet  the  problem  without  Federal  aid; 

A  special  inquiry  was  sent  to  all  State  superintendents  in  regard  to  the  need  of 
national  grants  for  agricultural  education.  Each  State  superintendent  was  asked 
which  plan  he  preferred:  (1)  Grants  to  be  disbursed  by  State  authorities  in  part 
payment  of  the  salaries  of  expert  super\Tsors  of  agriculture,  whose  duty  it  woula  be 
to  supervise  the  instruction  m  agriculture  in  elementary  and  high  schools  in  rural 
districts;  or  (2)  ^nts  to  the  States  to  bo  disbursed  by  State  authorities  in  part  pay- 
ment of  instruction  in  agriculture  and  rural  high  schools  to  children  over  14  years  of 
age.  Tb3  States  wore  evenly  divided  on  this  subject,  22  States  favoring  plan  1  and 
22  States  favoring  plan  2,  while  1  State  desired  to  use  the  Federal  grants  for  inaugurat- 
ing both  of  the  plans  suggested,  and  1  was  opposed  to  any  kind  of  national  grants. 

Tablo  8,  on  page  159,  presents  the  attitude  of  the  States  on  this  matter,  together 
with  the  reasons  given  for  their  attitude.    Among  those  who  favored  plan  2,  several 
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made  mention  of  the  fact  that  agricultural  education  should  not  begin  earlier  than 
14  years  of  age,  and  others  said  that  they  needed  teachers  rather  than  supervisors. 
On  Uie  other  hand,  those  in  favor  of  plan  1  think  (Siat  it  is  worth  while  to  begin 
agricultural  education  earlier  than  14  years  of  age  and  that  national  cooperation  will 
encourage  tbe  schools  to  employ  qualified  teachers.  An  objection  to  plan  2  is  foimd 
by  one  of  the  State  superintendents  in  the  fact  that  it  would  split  the  amoimt  of  the 
grant  too  much. 

A  second  questionnaire  was  sent  out  to  State  superintendents  to  obtain  the  judg- 
ment of  the  States  as  to  various  details  in  connection  with  national  grants  for  voca- 
tional education. 

In  regard  to  the  relation  of  the  amount  contributed  by  the  Nation  to  that  con- 
tributed by  local  authorities,  15  States  favor  equal  contributions;  1  State  thinks  that 
the  Nation  should  contribute  the  greater  part  of  the  money  expended  on  vocational 
education;  20  States  think  that  the  Nation's  contribution  should  not  be  as  great 
as  that  of  local  authorities;  while  1  State  does  not  report  its  preference  in  the  mat- 
ter. The  great  majority  of  the  States  believe  that  the  national  grants  eQiouM  start 
with  a  zAinimum  and  gradually  increase  as  the  system  develops.  There  is  a  great 
difference  of  opinion  in  r^;ard  to  the  method  of  appropriating  the  money.  Four- 
teen States  favor  a  fixed  amount  of  money,  the  unexpended  oalance  to  be  avail- 
able for  use  in  the  following  years;  20  States  believe  that  the  unused  balance  should 
be  turned  back  to  the  United  States  Treasury  at  the  end  of  the  year;  while  3  States 
favor  a  flexible  amount  of  money  to  be  appropriated  in  accordance  with  certain 
local  conditions — such,  for  example,  as  the  amount  of  money  spent  for  vocational 
education  in  the  State  during  the  previous  year. 

As  to  the  basis  of  allotment  of  the  money  between  States,  there  is  a  considerable 
difference  of  opinion.  Five  States  favor  total  population  as  a  basis;  7  States,  popu- 
lation 6  to  21  years  of  age;  2  States,  population  14  to  21  years  of  age;  and  1  State, 
population  14  years  of  age  or  over;  wnile  4  States  favor  as  a  basis  the  number  of  per- 
sons engaged  in  vocations;  6  States  favor  as  a  basis  the  number  of  persons  attending 
the  schoob  benefited  and  1  the  number  of  teachers  employed;  6  other  States  the 
amount  of  money  spent  on  schools  in  the  State;  while  6  States  have  not  reported 
their  preference  in  this  matter. 

In  r€^;ard  to  the  basis  of  allotment  of  the  money  to  individual  schools,  17  States 
think  that  it  is  important  to  have  the  method  uniform  in  all  States;  15  States  think 
there  is  no  necessity  of  uniformity;  while  5  States  have  not  recorded  their  prefer- 
ence in  this  matter.  Seven  States  think  that  the  cost  of  maintenance  of  schools 
should  be  the  basis  of  the  allotment*  2  that  the  teachers'  salaries  should  be  the  basis; 
3  that  the  cost  of  operation  should  be  the  standard ;  while  4  States  think  that  some 
local  condition,  such  as  school  population  or  population  engaged  in  gainful  occu- 
pations of  each  locality,  should  oe  considered.  There  are  6  States  from  which  no 
reports  were  received  in  this  matter. 

In  regard  to  the  amount  of  supervision  that  the  Federal  Government  should  have 
over  the  State's  method  of  spending  the  money  appropriated  by  the  Nation,  23 
States  think  that  the  Federal  Government  should  specify  the  type  of  schools  m  which 
the  money  should  be  used,  while  12  States  think  that  the  matter  should  be  left  in 
the  hands  of  the  State  authorities,  and  2  failed  to  report. 

A  further  question  is  asked  as  to  whether  the  National  Government  should  pre- 
scribe the  type  of  instruction  for  which  national  grants  shall  be  used — that  is,  whetiier 
they  should  be  used  to  encourage  instruction  in  trades  and  industries,  in  commerce, 
in  agriculture,  or  in  household  arts.  Four  States  favor  national  control  over  this 
matter,  while  31  States  favor  State  control,  and  2  States  did  not  report. 

Twenty-eight  States  think  that  the  F^eral  Government  should  institute  some 
sort  of  inspection  of  the  manner  in  which  the  States  expend  the  national  grant, 
while  7  States  hold  the  opinion  that  such  inspection  is  unnecessary,  and  2  States 
do  not  report. 

As  to  the  actual  form  that  the  grant  should  take,  IC  States  think  that  it  should 
be  in  the  nature  of  a  contribution  expended  by  the  State,  whereas  12  States  think 
that  a  reimbursement  of  the  money  already  expended  by  the  States  is  preferable, 
and  9  States  express  no  opinion  on  this  subject. 

In  this  connection  the  States  have  also  been  asked  whether  they  favor  national 
grants  for  continuation  schools  whose  prime  object  would  be  to  provide  general  edu- 
cation for  persons  who  have  already  gone  to  work,  in  order  to  improve  the  civic  and 
vocational  intelligence  of  the  breadwinners.  Twenty-eight  States  favor  such  grants. 
Of  this  nuniber  9  think  that  the  amount  should  be  included  in  the  appropriation 
for  vocational  training,  12  think  it  should  be  cared  for  in  a  separate  bill  or  separate 
clause  of  the  same  bill,  and  7  do  not  report  their  preference. 
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BEPLIB8  FBOM  CITY  SUPEHINTENDBNTS. 


A  questionnaire  was  sent  by  th#  commission  to  citysuperintendentsin  all  cities  of  at 
least  10,000  inhabitants,  the  number  of  schedules  sent  out  bein^  599  and  the  num- 
ber returned  to  the  comndssion,  447.  The  returns  from  Questionnaires  have  been 
tabulated  and  the  results  are  presented  for  the  total  number  of  cities,  for  cities  of 
10,000  to  25,000  inhabitants,  for  cities  of  25,000  to  100,000,  and  for  cities  of  100,000  and 


over. 


The  first  question  asked  of  the  city  superintendents  was  what  was  being  done  for 
vocational  eaucation  for  persons  over  14  years  of  age  who  have  not  yet  gone  to  work. 
Separate  replies  were  received  for  bovs  and  for  girls  and  for  each  of  the  three  general 
groups  of  vocational  studies,  namely,  trades  and  industries,  commercial  pursuits, 
and  nousehold  arts. 

Statistical  summary  of  information  obtained  from  dty  schedule. 


Aggregate 

Provisions  made  by  the  city  for  vocatl(Hial  education  for 
perxms  over  14  years  of  age  who  have  not  yet  gone  to 
work: 
In  trades  and  iadustriee  f  or— 
Boys- 
Courses  in  high  schools  and  grammar  schools . . 

Special  schools 

Night  schools 

Part-time  schools 

Nothing 

Not  reported 

Counted  more  than  once 

Girls— 

Courses  in  high  schools  and  grammar  schools . . 

Special  schools 

]^h  t  schools 

Part-time  schools 

Nothing 

Not  reported -• . 

In  oommerdal  education  f  or— 
Boys— 

Courses  in  high  schools  and  grammar  schools . . 

Night  schools 

Nothing 

Not  reported 

Counted  more  than  once 

Girls- 
Courses  in  high  schools  and  gramm  ar  schools . . 

Continuation  schools  and  night  schools 

Nothing 

Not  reported 

Counted  more  than  once 

In  household  arts— 

Counes  in  high  schools  and  grammar  schools 

Continuation  schools  and  night  schools 

Nothing 

Not  reported 

Provisions  made  by  the  city  for  vocational  education  for 
persons  over  14  years  of  age  who  have  already  gone  to 
work: 
In  trades  and  industries  for— 
Boys — 

Continuation  schools 

K  ventng  schools 

Part-t  ime  schools 

Nothing 

Not  repjorted 

Counted  more  than  once 

Girls- 
Con  tiauat  ion  schools 

Kvoning  schools 

Part-time  schools 

Nothing 

Not  rei)orted 

Counted  more  than  once 


Nombor  of  cities  gMn^  each  specifled  reply. 


Total. 


447 


Cities  having— 


10,000  to 

25.000  In- 

haoitants. 


372 


35,000  to 
100,000  in- 
habitants. 


136 


100,000  in- 
habitants 
and  over. 


30 


373 

23 

3 

3 

137 

23 

14 

194 

17 

3 

4 

127 
103 


389 
3 

48 
13 

4 

384 

4 

43 

18 

1 

334 

4 
88 
21 


11 
155 

46 
344 

28 
37 

10 
111 

33 
247 

71 

25 
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StaUttical  mmmary  of  mformation  obtained  from  dty  9cheduU — Oontinued. 


Number  of  cities  giving  each  specified  reply. 

Total. 

Cities  having- 

- 

10,000  to 
25.000  in- 
habitants. 

25,000  to 
100  000  in- 
habitants. 

100,000  in- 
habitants 
and  over. 

Provisions  made  by  the  city  for  vocational  oducatton  for 
persons  over  14  vears  of  age  who  have  already  gone  to 
work— Conclnded . 
In  commercial  education  for— 
Boys- 
Vocational  schools •..•.••■•• 

1 

8 

176 

38 

196 

50 

22 

165 
36 

205 

52 

7 

18 

9 

42 

115 

243 

57 

19 

883 

50 
13 

1 

19 
325 
30 
15 
45 
13 

384 
33 
80 

316 
.      73 

58 

365 
26 
56 

349 
26 
72 

309 
26 
52 

283 
96 
68 

189 

248 

10 

1 

3 

74 

20 

146 

36 

8 

66 

18 

153 

86 
3 

4 

2 
25 
44 

171 

'  38 

8 

232 

35 

5 

Continuation  schools 

3 
09 
14 

47 

n 

10 

67 
13 
49 
14 
3 
10 

5 
U 
44 
65 
18 

7 

118 

13 

5 

2 

Evenine  schools 

83 

Part-time  schools 

4 

Nothine 

3 

Not  reoorted 

1 

Counted  moro  than  once 

4 

Glrls^ 

Evenini?  schools 

32 

Part-time  schools 

5 

Nothing 

3 

Not  reported 

3 

Continuation  schools 

1 

Countwi  more  than  once 

4 

In  hon.sehoId  arts  for~ 
Girls- 
Continuation  schools 

2 

Part-time  schools 

6 

Evening  schools.. 

27 

Nothing \.^...^..V.VJV,\^^^.. 

7 

Not  repeated 

1 

Counted  more  than  once 

4 

Begulations  with  regard  to  children  going  to  work: 

Are  the  children  required  to  secure  a  permit  or  certifi- 
cate before  going  to  work?— 
Yes 

33 

No 

2 

Not  reported 

3 

If  under  16  years 

1 

Minimum  age  at  which  a  certificate  is  granted— 
12  years 

13 
193 
18 
10 
32 
6 

222 
28 
22 

191 
43 
88 

219 
17 
36 

211 
17 
44 

220 
21 
31 

169 

57 
46 

128 
140 

4 

3 
103 
8 
6 
12 
5 

125 
5 
6 

96 
25 
15 

112 

9 
15 

104 

9 

23 

114 

5 

17 

•85 
86 
15 

52 

81 

8 

3 

14  years 

29 

15  years 

4 

16  years 

No  certificate  required.... 

1 

Not  reported 

2 

Attitude  toward  part-tiir.e  continuation  classes  for  the  gen- 
eral education  of  children  between  14  and  16  years  of  age 

Favorable , 

37 

Unfavorable 

Not  reported ; 

2 

Attitude  toward  making  such  classes  compulsory: 

Favorable 

29 

Unfavorable. 

5 

Not  reported 

5 

Attitude  toward  part-time  or  continuation  clasees  for  voca- 
tional education  of  workers  14  years  of  age  and  over  in — 
Trades  and  industries- 
Favorable 

34 

Not  reported 

5 

Commercial  nursiiits— 

Favorable 

34 

Unfavorable ., 

Not  reported 

5 

Household  arts- 
Favorable 

85 

Unfavorable 

Not  reportwl 

4 

Attitude  toward  cnaking  such  classes  compulsory: 

Favorable 

29 

Unfavorable 

3 

Not  reported 

7 

Adequacy  of  school  budget  for  the  demands  of  general  edu- 
cation: 
Buflident 

9 

Insnificient 

27 

a 
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t^tatistical  summary  of  information  obtained  from  dty  adiedtUe — Concluded. 


Number  of  cities  giving  each  specified  reply. 

Total. 

Cities  having- 

- 

• 

10,000  to 
25.000  in- 
habitants. 

25,000  to 
100,000  in- 
habitant*'. 

100,000  in- 
habitants 
and  over. 

Adequacy  of  funds  (or  the  development  of  vocational  edu- 
cation: 
Sulllclent 

70 

359 

18 

276 
80 
91 

105 
125 

^157 

210 

96 

141 

320 
55 
72 

234 

82 

131 

225 

82 

140 

212 

92 

143 

186 

97 

164 

304 

87 
56 

197 
115 
135 

111 

239 

97 

283 

85 
79 

202 
135 
110 

287 

09 
91 

48 

213 

11 

162 
61 
50 

102 

78 
92 

134 

53 
85 

193 
34 
45 

12S 
56 
88 

123 
55 
94 

114 
61 
97 

102 

61 

109 

176 
57 
39 

120 
64 

88 

69 

128 

75 

168 
53 
51 

120 
77 
69 

179 
36 
67 

20 
112 

4 

84 
26 
26 

47 
40 
49 

66 
87 
43 

97 
18 
21 

50 
22 
34 

77 
23 
36 

72 

27 
37 

61 
80 
45 

90 
25 
12 

63 
36 
37 

35 
83 
18 

89 
26 
21 

60 

47 

•29 

86 
25 
25 

3 

Insufllclent 

34 

Not  reported 

9 

Attitude  toward  national  grants  for— 

Vocational  education  of  those  who  have  not  yet  gone  to 
work  in— 
Trades  and  indostrles— 

Favorable 

80 

Unfavorable 

8 

Not  re  ported 

e 

Commercial  pursuits — 

Favorable 

10 

Unfavorable......... 

7 

Not  reported.... 

16 

Householdarts— 

Favorable ■.... 

20 

Unfavorable. 

« 

Not  reported 

13 

Vocational  edacatlon  of  those  who  have  already  gone  to 
work  in— 
Any  type  of  school- 
Favorable...... 

30 

Unfavorable 

3 

Not  reported 

0 

Part-time  trade  extension  schools  and  classes- 
Favorable 

26 

Unfavorable 

4 

Not  reported 

9 

Favorable 

25 

Unfavorable 

4 

Not  reported 

10 

Evening  trade  extension  schools  or  classes — 

Favorable 

as 

Unfavorable 

4 

Not  reported 

9 

Evening  trade  preparatory  schools  or  classes- 
Favorable 

23 

Unfavorable. 

6 

No  t  reported 

10 

General  education  of  the  workers  in— 
Continuation  schools  or  classes- 
Favorable 

29 

Unfavorable 

5 

Not  reported 

6 

Evening  schools— 

Favorable 

14 

Unfavorable 

15 

Not  reported 

10 

Difficulty  in  securing  teachers  of  vocational  subjects: 
Cities  whose  supply  is— 

SufTicient 

7 

Insufllclent 

28 

Not  reported 

4 

attitude  toward  National  grants  for  training  teachers  of 
vocational  studies  in— 
Trades  and  Industries- 
Favorable 

26 

Unfavorable 

0 

Not  reported 

7 

Commercial  pursuits- 
Favorable « 

10 

Unfavorable   

11 

Not  reported 

la 

Household  arts- 
Favorable 

22 

Unfovorable ...- 

8 

Not  renorted  ...................................... 

0 
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We  find  from  the  table  that  272  cities  out  of  447  replying  had  courses  in  trades  and 
industries  in  grammar  schools  or  high  schools;  29  cities  had  some  other  provision  for 
this  kind  of  education;  137  cities  had  no  provision  whatever,  and  23  cities  made  no 
report.  The  number  of  cities  that  had  no  provision  for  vocational  training  in  trades 
and  industries  for  boys  is  significant,  and  it  is  worth  noting  that  in  the  smaller  cities, 
those  of  10,000  to  25,000  inhabitants,  more  than  one-third  report  an  absence  of  facilities 
for  this  kind  of  education.  It  should  be  remembered  in  this  connection  that  the  fact 
that  courses  are  given  in  the  high  schools  or  grammar  schools  does  not  indicate  tliat 
there  is  a  great  amount  of  vocational  education  offered  to  the  boys.  A  class  in  any  one 
of  the  city's  regular  schools  would  put  that  city  in  the  column  of  having  made  pro- 
vision for  vocational  education  without  anv  reference  to  the  adequacy  of  the 
provision.    In  the  case  of  girls  the  data  are  substantially  similar  to  those  for  boys. 

All  but  48  cities,  ignoring  the  12  for  which  there  is  no  report,  have  some  provision  in 
the  regular  school  system  for  a  certain  amount  of  training  in  commerce  for  boys  and 
in  practically  the  same  number  of  cases  some  provision  is  made  for  ^rls  also.  There 
is  a  larger  number  of  cities  that  have  not  incorporated  any  training  m  household  arts 
into  their  school  systems,  88  cities  reporting  no  facilities  for  this  type  of  work. 

Referring  to  the  data  on  boys  desiring  to  study  trades  and  industries,  244  cities 
have  made  no  provision  whatever  for  those  of  the  boys  who  have  left  the  regular 
school  course  and  have  been  obliged  to  earn  their  own  livelihood.  Eleven  cities 
have  reported  continuation  schools,  155  evening  schools,  46  part-time  schools,  while 
28  have  made  no  report.  It  is  ^uite  apparent  that  the  provisions  made  for  the  training 
of  boys  in  trades  and  industries  outside  of  the  regular  school  system  is  much  less 
adequate  in  towns  of  10,000  to  25,000  inhabitants  than  in  the  larser  cities.  The  situa- 
tion as  to  girls  is  not  sufficiently  different  to  be  worthy  of  note.  In  commercial  educa- 
tion for  persons  at  work  the  provisions  made  are  somewhat  more  general  than  those  in 
trades  and  indu.stries,  the  number  reporting  no  such  education  being  196  for  boys 
and  205  for  girls.  The  large  majority  of  the  cities  reporting  some  provision  for  com- 
mercial education  for  this  class  of  young  people  have  evening  schools,  tlie  number 
having  part-time  or  continuation  schools  being  very  small.  Household  arts  fare  even 
worse  than  the  other  two  branches  of  vocational  study,  243  cities  having  no  provision 
for  such  training  whatever  that  can  be  made  use  of  by  young  women  who  have  left 
school;  115  have  evening  classes  and  51  have  part-time  or  continuation  classes. 

The  material  collected  shows  that383  cities  require  certificates  from  children  before 
they  can  ^  to  work,  while  50  have  no  such  requirement  and  13  make  no  report.  The 
age  at  which  the  certificate  is  generally  giunted  is  14  years,  although  in  19  cities  chil- 
dren can  go  to  work  at  12  years,  in  30  cities  15,  and  m  15  cities  16  years.  This  does 
not,  of  course,  give  an  adequate  idea  of  how  the  provision  is  enforced,  and  whether  it 
actually  reacnes  the  people  affected  by  it.  Wnile  the  commission's  questionnaire 
contained  an  inquiry  as  to  the  enforcement  of  the  law,  the  material  obtained  was  so 
fragmentary  that  it  was  decided  that  it  could  not  be  profitably  used. 

When  we  pass  from  the  study  of  what  is  actually  being  aone  to  what  the  school 
superintendents  desire  to  do^  we  find  a  very  strong  desire  on  the  part  of  city  and  town 
superintendents  to  expand  m  the  direction  of  vocational  education,  and  also  in  the 
direction  of  general  education  for  children  between  14  and  16  years  of  a^  who  have 
left  school  and  have  gone  to  work.  Thus,  384  superintendents  say  that  tiiey  want  to 
encourage  a  system  of  continuation  schools  for  this  class  of  children,  and  316  of  them 
think  that  the  schools  should  be  compulsory.  The  great  majority  of. school  superin-  ' 
tendents  are  also  in  favor  of  continuation  sdiools  in  trades  and  industries,  in  com- 
mercial pursuits,  and  in  household  arts,  and  283  of  them  think  that  sucn  schools 
should  be  compulsory,  against  96  who  think  otherwise,  and  68  who  fail  to  report  on 
that  subject. 

There  is  also  a  decided  prejMnderance  of  opinion  in  favor  of  national  grants  in  aid 
of  continuation  schools  for  general  education,  304  favoring  such  grants,  87  being  op- 
posed to  them,  and  56  not  reporting.  For  vocational  education  the  preponderance 
of  affirmative  replies  is  even  greater,  320  favoring,  55  opposing,  and  72  expressing  no 
opinion. 

The  city  superintendents  have  been  asked  whether  their  school  budget  is  sufficient 
at  the  present  time  to  meet  Hie  needs  of  general  education  in  the  community;  189 
state  that  the  funds  are  sufficient,  248  state  that  they  are  insufficient,  and  10  ao  not 
reply.  It  is  perhaps  somewhat  significant  of  the  greater  realization  of  the  importance 
of  education  on  the  part  of  superintendents  of  large  cities,  that  in  cities  of  100,000 
inhabitants  and  over  those  who  thought  their  funds  were  insufficient  were  as  three  to 
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one  to  those  who  were  cQAtemt,  while  the  proportion  for  the  smaner  cities  was  consid- 
erably leas.  In  regard  to  vocational  education,  359  out  of  the  447  said  that  there  were 
no  available  funds  to  develop  this  type  of  school  activity,  while  only  70  thought  they 
could  find  the  funds,  and  18  did  not  rej>ort. 

On  the  other  hana,  there  is  no  unanimity  on  the  part  of  city  superintendents  in 
regpEtfd  to  national  gmnts  for  the  vocational  education  of  children  wno  have  not  yet 
lione  to  work.  Ei^ty  cities  think  it  is  not  necessary  for  instruction  in -trades  and 
industries,  125  think  it  is  not  needed  for  instruction  in  commercial  pursuits,  and  96 
oppose  nationid  grants  for  instruction  in  household  arts.  The  opposition  to  these 
giants  is  fairly  evenly  divided  between  cities  of  different  sizes  and  is  in  all  cases  in 
the  minority,  the  number  making  no  report  on  this  item  being  rather  large.  It  is 
not  unfair  to  say  as  a  result  of  this  inquiry  that  national  grants  for  vocational  Mucation 
would  be  welcome  in  the  great  majority  of  t^e  cities  heard  from. 

The  cities  stand  substahtiallv  in  the  same  way  regarding  national  grants  for  voca- 
tional education  for  children  who  have  air^aady  gone  to  work. 

It  is  somewhat  difficult  to  say  which  of  the  different  types  of  schools  the  superin- 
tendents prefer.  The  questionnaixB  distinguished  part  time  tiade  extension  scnools, 
part  time  trade  preparatory  schools,  general  education  or  imfMro vement  schools,  evening 
trade  extension  schools,  evening  trade  preparatory  schools,  and  evening  general  edu- 
cation schools.  It  is  clear  from  a  study  of  the  returns  that  the  superintendents  did 
not  analyze  the  matter  in  any  ^reat  detail  and  recorded  their  general  favorable  or 
unfavorable  attitude  toward  national  giants  rather  than  their  preference  for  this  or 
that  particular  type  of  school. 

A  question  was  asked  the  city  superintendents  with  regard  to  the  difficulty  of  se- 
curing the  right  kind  of  teachers  for  vocational  subjects.  One  hundred  and  eleven 
cities  of  the  447  heard  firom  said  that  they  had  no  great  difficulty,  239  that  they  ex- 
perienced considerable  difficvdty,  while  97  did  not  reply.  The  difficulty  seems  to 
nave  been  greater  in  laige  cities,  which  presumably  indicates  that  the  standard  set 
by  superintendents  of  scnools  in  large  cities  are  more  exacting  and  that  consequently 
they  nnd  moz«  difficulty  in  obtaining  teachers  who  meet  the  i«quirements. 

Ab  to  national  grante  for  the  purpose  of  encouraging  the  State  to  train  teachers  for 
vocational  schools^  most  of  the  cities  favor  them  for  all  three  typee  of  vocational 
study,  while  those  who  are  opposed  are  presumably  actuated  by  a  g^aerally  adverse 
attitude  toward  Federal  aid. 

The  result  of  the  canvaes  of  city  superintendents  may  perhaps  be  summed  up  in  the 
statement  that  beginningB  are  made  m  many  cities  for  a  certain  amount  of  vocational 
education  in  the  regular  school  system,  that  progress  is  much  further  advanced  in 
regular  schools  for  young  persons  who  are  still  in  attendance  than  in  evening  or  con- 
tinuation schools,  or  part  tune  day  schools,  for  those  who  are  at  work.  The  large  cities 
are  somewhat  better  provided  for  than  the  smaller.  The  city  superint^idents  stand, 
roughly  speaking,  thme  to  one  in  titvor  of  national  giants  for  vocational  education  of 
all  types. 

SKPLIBS  FBOM  COUMTY  SUPBBINTENDSNTS. 

The  commission  sent  out  auestionnaises  to  five  ruxal  counties  in  each  State.  Th«r 
ouestionnaires  were  sent  to  tne  State  superintendents  of  instruction  with  the  request 
4iiiat  they  be  forwarded  to  five  school  superintendents  in  tj^cal  rural  counties  of  their 
States.  The  total  number  sent  out  was  thuft  240,  and  the  number  received  is  154,  or 
about  64  per  cent.^  The  main  facts  ascertained  from  the  county  superintendents  are 
presented  in  the  following  statistical  statement: 

1  In  (useoaM  the  State  supertntendent  had  one  oounty  schedule  filled  out  by  s  penonon  lii»stafl  AmtUu' 
witta  runU  oaoditioDi  and  submitted  tbat  one  aoheduto  for  tbe  Stats. 
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Si4»ti9Hodl  summarff  of  tn/ornuttum  obtained  from  the  county  adieduiee. 


Total  number  of  sohedules  reoe'ved. 


PiDvisions  made  for  vooational  education  In  rural  sehools  in-— 
Apiculture  for  boys  oyer  14  who  are  tn  schools: 

Nothing 

Counesin  public  and  high  schools 

Courses  in  special  sohoob '. 

Evealng  couises 

Com  clubs,  etc 

County  contests 

Counted  more  than  ooce 

Aericultnre  for  boys  who  have  left  school  and  gone  to  work  on  the 
uurm — 

Nothing 

Speoial  instruction  on  larms 

Special  courses 

£v«Dl&g  courses 

Com  clubs,  etc 

Count  J  contests 

Farmers  Instltate  faculty 

Cooperation  with  county  schools 

Counted  more  than  once 

Household  arts  for  girls  over  14  who  are  in  school — 

Nothtag 

Courses  Inpulrfle  and  high  schools 

Special  schools 

Clubs 

County  contest  > 

LitUe  teaching  of  cooking  and  sewing 

Voluntary  work 

Not  reported 

Counted  mnre  tiian  once 

Household  arts  tor  gliti  oTer  14  who  have  left  sohod  and  are  working 
in  thehoni/fr— 

Nothing 

Special  9oho(^ 

Cinb8,«to 

County  contests 

Farmers  Institute 

Cooperation  with  county  schools 

Not  Deported 

Counted  more  than  onee. 

Provisions  made  for  vocatiooal  education  In  aeiiculture  and  household 
arts  lor  the  adult  workers  on  the  farm  and  In  the  home  tn— 
Agriculture: 

Provided  for 

Not  provided  for 

Not  reported 

Houaahola  acts: 

Provided  for 

Not  provided  tor 

Not  reported 

Does  the  county  provide  any  public  seocndary  schools  of  apiculture  open 
to  all  persons  in  the  county,  whose  purpose  Is  to  fit  for  profitable  eo^ 
pl^moit  on  flkum? 


No 

Not  reported 

Does  the  county  provide  any  part-time  education  In  agriculture  where— 
Pupils  living  on  the  farm  receive  instruction  in  agriculture  directly 
coordinating  with  daily  work  on  the  farm? 

Yes 

No 

Not  reported 

Winter  courses  are  given  In  agriculture  supplemented  by  supervision 
of  and  assistance  in  the  practical  work  of  the  boys  on  the  farm  in  the 
summer? 

Yes 

No 

Not  reported , 

Does  the  county  provide  any  part-time  instruction  in  household  arU  t 
Yes 


Number  of  counties  making 
each  specified  reply. 


No. 

Not  reported. 


Total. 

ICastof 

West  of 

Missis- 

Missis- * 

sippi. 

sippl. 

154 

80 

65 

28 

9 

14 

8S 

SL 

34 

10 

6 

4 

1 

to 

1 
£2 

18 

u 

« 

5 

ao 

16 

10 

« 

40 

2» 

9 

« 

3 

7 

1 

6 

8 
46 

3 

S8 

20 

14 

7 

7 

10 

2 

8 

7 

6 

1 

13 

/ 

9 

85 

21 

14 

80 

49 

40 

6 

4 

2 

27 

17 

10 

11 

6 

5 

8 

1 

2 

8 

1 

2 

1 
51 

1 

io* 

U 

87 

£6 

29 

7 

3 

5 

42 

S4 

18 

10 

2 

8 

2 

3 

8* 

3 

S 

1 

9 

8 

1 

3 

44 

84 

90 

107 

62 

45 

8 
83 

8 
Id 

U 

119 

«7 

63 

2 

88 

2 
25 

18 

116 

«8 

82 

1 
42 

1 
26 

16 

110 

63 

47 

2 

42 

2 

28 

14 

105 

58 

47 

7 

3 

4 

37 

25 

12 

114 

62 

53 

3 

2 

1 
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Statistical  summary  of  information  obtained  from  the  county  schedules — Concluded. 


Is  there  a  tendency  for  coantiy  boys  to  leave  for  the  city? 

Yes 

No 

Not  reported 

Are  boys  who  leave  the  coantiy  prepared  to  enter  skilled  occupations? 

Yes 

No 

Not  reported 

Do  teachers  avail  themselves  of  opportunities  to  obtain  material  and 
Information  Irom  State  or  Nation? 

Yes 

No 

Not  reported 

Attitude  toward  national  grants  in  addition  to  those  in  Lever  bill: 

Favorable 

Unfavorable 

Not  reported 

Do  the  ai^lcultural  colleges  prepare  teachers  adequately  trained  for  teach- 
ineagriculture and  household  arts  in  rural  schools? 

Yes 

No 

Not  reported 

Adequacy  of  funds  to  carry  out  vocational  education  program: 

Adequate 

Inadequate 

Not  reported 


Numbar  of  coun  tie?  making 
each  spedfled  reply. 


Total. 

East  of 
Missis- 

sippi. 

120 

75 

S2 

12 

2 

2 

2 

1 

147 

86 

6 

8 

lU 

64 

37 

23 

3 

2 

88 

51 

11 

9 

55 

30 

77 

89 

55 

39 

22 

11 

16 

11 

129 

74 

9 

3 

West  of 
Miseis- 

sippl. 


45 
20 


1 

61 
2 


50 

U 

1 

37 

2 

25 


3S 
IS 
11 

6 

55 

6 


The  first  question  on  the  schedule  refers  to  what  is  done  in  the  county  in  the  way  of 
agricultural  education  for  boys  over  14  years  of  age  who  are  in  school.  The  table  shows 
that  there  are  23  counties  in  which  nothing  whatever  'is  done  in  the  way  of  agricul- 
tural education  for  this  class  of  boys;  in  85  countias  there  is  provision  for  courses  in  gram- 
mar or  high  schools  treating  with  agricultural  subjects.  In  10  counties  there  are  special 
classes.  In  50,  com  clubs  and  other  similar  organizations  exist;  11  counties  had 
county  contests  to  encourage  boys  in  agricultural  activities  and  only  1  county 
reported  evening  courses.  The  figures  seem  to  indicate  that  there  is  less  agricultural 
eoucation  available  in  States  west  of  the  Mississippi  than  in  those  east  of  that  river, 
since  14  counties  west  of  the  Mississippi  are  reported  as  doing  nothing  at  all  and  only 
34  offer  courses  in  grammar  schools  or  nigh  schools. 

The  next  inquiry,  which  refers  to  what  is  being  done  for  boya  who  have  left  school 
and  ^one  to  work  on  the  farm,  reveals  a  still  more  inadequate  provision  for  agricultural 
training.  Sixty-nine  counties  out  of  154  reporting  had  absolutely  nothing  for  the 
boys  after  they  leave  school,  48  counties  had  com  clubs  and  other  things  of  that  sort 
for  the  boys,  while  there  are  scattered  numbers  of  counties  doing  other  things^  none 
of  which  reach  a  sufhcient  number  of  country  boya  to  be  worthy  of  beii^  considered 
important  developments.  There  is  very  little  difference  between  the  East  and  the 
\\  est  in  this  respect.  The  country  boy,  when  he  leaves  school,  has  practically  no  way 
offered  to  him  to  improve  his  ability  to  make  farming  more  profitable.  It  is  not  sur- 
prising, under  the  circumstances,  that  120  counties  report  a  continuing  tendency  on 
the  part  of  country  boys  to  seek  work  in  citiea  and  towns. 
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The  principal  reasons  given  by  county  superintendents  for  this  tendency  on  the 
part  of  the  boys  to  leave  Qie  rural  districts  for  the  cities  are  given  below: 


ReAsoDS  given  by  county  superintendents  for  tendency  on  the  part  of  country  boys  to  go  to 

the  city. 


Social  opportunities  offered  by  city 

Better  financial  opportunities  offered  by  city. 

Lack  of  agricultural  education 

Educational  advantages  of  cities 

Hard  work  on  farm , 

Education  in  schools  is  based  on  city  Ideas... . 

Lack  of  modem  conveniences  on  fenos 

Lack  of  realization  of  dignity  of  labor  on  f^um 

High  price  of  land 

Greater  variety  of  employment  in  city 

Unfavorable  example  set  by  parents ^ 

Bad  roads 

Failure  of  parents  to  pay  for  work  of  children. 

Unattractive  homes 

Foot  transportation  facilities 

Lack  of  cooperation  among  formers 

High  rate  of  interest  on  loans 

No  report 

Total 

Counted  more  than  once 

Number  reporting  tendency 

Total  number  of  schedules 


Number  of 

counties 

giving 

each  reason. 


83 

47 

47 

30 

27 

14 

14 

7 

6 

8 

6 

5 

4 

2 

2 

1 

1 

12 


315 
195 


120 
154 


The  most  important  reasons  given  for  this  desertion  is  lack  of  profit  in  the  farming 
business,  mentioned  in  47  counties  and  lack  of  agricultural  education,  mentioned  in 
47.  These  two  reasons  are  practically  both  reflections  of  the  fact  that  agricultural 
education  is  not  sufficientlv  provided  for,  and  it  is  therefore  a  fair  statement  that  in 
two- thirds  of  the  counties  this  condition  was  considered  a  cause  of  the  trend  cityward. 
The  lack  of  social  .opportunities  was  mentioned  in  83  counties  and  the  lack 
of  educational  advantages,  which  is  perhaps  another  way  of  referring  to  the  first 
question,  is  mentioned  in  30  counties.  Of  course,  a  certain  restlessness  on  the 
part  of  the  boys  accounts  for  some  of  the  cases.  Thus  one  county  superintendent 
refers  to  the  reasons  for  leaving  the  country  as  **want  of  attractive  homes  and  a  desire 
to  see  and  to  have  what  is  new  and  strange."  Another  one  mentions,  among  other 
things,  that  the  boys  are  not  enough  acquainted  with  thoughtful  farming  and  its 
scientific  business  side  to  love  it,  and ,  many  others  refer  to  the  same  matters  in  different 
ways.  Small  opjwrtunity,  hard  work,  ho*  amusements,  and  no  opportunities  for 
self-improvement  are  the  keynote  of  the  reasons  given  by  those  who  are  most  familiar 
with  conditions  in  country  districts. 

The  inquiry  as  to  whether  boys  who  leave  the  country  districts  are  prepared  to  enter 
skilled  occupations  is  practically  unanimously  answered  in  the  negative,  147  saying 
that  the  boys  have  no  special  tiuining. 

A  more  hopeful  side  of  this  problem  is  presented  in  the  following  statement,  wliich 
mentions  the  forces  at  work  tending  to  overcome  the  trend  of  the  boys  from  the  farm 
to  the  town. 


Forces  tending  to  decrease  the  tendency  on  the  part  of  country  boys  to  go  to  the  city. 


Number  of 

counties 

mentioning 

each  factor. 


Better  agricultural  methods 

Better  schools 

Better  appreciation  of  country  life 

Great  er  oomfort  in  farm  homes 

Increasein  value  of  crops 

Disappointment  in  city 

Better  wages  on  farms 

Better  roads 

Total 

Counted  more  than  once 

Total  reporting  a  decreased  tendency 
Total  number  of  schedules 


73 

36 

27 

15 

14 

3 

2 

6 


176 
70 


106 
154 
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Improvements  in  methods  of  agriculture,  better  schools,  better  appreciation  of 
country  life,  greater  comfort  in  farm  homes,  and  the  increajse  in  the  value  of  crops  are 
the  principal  features  tending  to  check  the  desertion  of  the  farm  by  young  men.  One 
hundred  and  six  counties  report  that  such  forces  are  proving  to  be  more  or  leas  effective. 

Tlie  next  item  in  the  statistical  statement  above  refers  to  what  is  bein^  done  for  girls 
over  14  who  are  still  in  school,  and  it  seems  a  fair  summary  of  the  situation  to  say  that 
in  a  considerable  number  of  counties  nothing  at  all  is  done  in  home  economics,  and 
the  most  that  is  done  is  offering  courses  in  domestic  science  in  grammar  or  high  schools. 
As  regards  girls  who  have  left  school  and  are  working  in  the  home,  the  condition  is 
still  worse,  87  counties  reporting  that  nothing  at  all  is  being  done  for  them,  while  42 
have  various  clubs  for  the  benefit  of  the  girls.  Very  few  indeed  have  any  other 
provision. 

In  regard  to  the  adult  worker  on  the  farm  or  in  the  home,  the  amount  of  opportu- 
nities offered  in  rural  districts  is,  practically  speaking,  negli^ble.  One  hundred  and 
seven  counties  report  that  absolutely  no  vocational  education  in  agriculture  is  pro- 
vided for  this  class  of  workers,  and  119  that  nothing  is  done  in  home  economics.  While 
in  44  counties  some  provision  is  made  for  agricultural  instruction  for  adults,  it  must 
be  remembered  that  the  counties  grouped  together  under  the  general  heading  "pro- 
vided for"  have  such  a  variety  of  provisions  and  in  most  cases  they  are  so  meager  that 
the  bare  figures  produce  a  better  impression  than  is  justified  by  ^e  facts. 

Question  4  of  the  county  questionnaire  reads  as  follows: 

"  Does  your  county  have  any  public  secondary  schools  of  agriculture,  open  for  all 
persons  in  the  county,  whose  controlling  purpose  is  to  fit  for  profitable  employment 
on  the  farm?" 

To  this  question  38  coumties  replied  in  the  affirmative  while  115  replied  in  the 
negative.  Of  those  in  the  affirmative,  25  were  in  the  East  and  13  in  the  West,  whereas 
of  those  in  the  negative  63  were  in  the  East  and  52  in  the  West,  the  difference  between 
the  sections  of  the  country  evidently  not  being  very  markea,  but,  as  far  as  it  goes, 
indicating  a  slight  advantage  in  favor  of  the  Eaflt. 

The  following  statement  gives  an  idea  of  the  character  of  the  courses  offered  in  such 
echools: 


Character  of  couraes  offered  in  public  aacondary  schools  of  agricoltura,  optn  to  all  persons  In 

ooonty. 


Number  of 
oouaties 
oflerins 

OOUXSflS. 


Practical  and  fhaoretlcal  farm  courses 

Academic  coarse 

Special  a^icultural  and  domestic  scienoe  conraes. 

iMDual  training  and  domestio  soienca 

Animal  industry 

No  schoob 

No  report 

Total 

Coanted  more  than  oaoe 

Total  number  of  schedules 


36 
8 
6 
S 
1 
6 
108 


166 
12 


154 


One  hundred  and  eight  counties  do  not  report  on  the  question  at  all,  36  counties  say 
that  thev  offer  practical  and  theoretical  farm  courses,  and  a  few  others  have  various 
types  of  instruction,  such  as  manual  training,  domestic  science,  etc.  The  fact  is 
apparent  that  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  there  is  no  provision  made  for  part-time 
agricultural  education  for  the  farmer  in  the  field  or  for  his  wife  in  the  home. 

A  more  specific  question  about  part-time  education  is  also  asked.  To  the  query  as 
to  whether  there  are  any  examples  of  part-time  education  in  the  county  where  the 
pupil  living  on  the  farm  can  receive  instruction  in  agriculture  coordinating  it  with 
nifl  daily  work,  110  counties  say  no,  while  42  sav  yes.  Secondly,  it  is  asked,  *'Are 
there  winter  courses  in  agriculture  supplemented  by  supervision  of  and  assistance  in 
the  practical  work  of  the  boys  on  the  farm  in  summer?'*  One  hundred  and  five 
counties  say  no,  while  42  say  yes.  In  re^rd  to  household  arts,  the  situation  is  very! 
similar,  114  counties  having  no  part-time  instruction  in  household  arte,  while  37  have 
made  some  arrangement  for  that  purpose. 

A  question  was  asked  of  the  county  superintendents  about  the  extent  to  which  the 
teachers  in  the  schools  availed  tliemselves  of  the  opportunity  to  obtain  free  material 
and  information  concerning  agriculture,  agricultural  processes  and  problems,  and 
home  processes  and  problems,  from  the  State  college  of  agriculture,  State  experiment 
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station,  or  from  the  Department  of  Agricultture  at  Washington.  Their  replies  are 
rather  encouraging;  114  reported  that  the  teachers  were  making  good  use  of  this  mate- 
rial, 37  reported  to  the  contrary,  while  3  counties  failed  to  report  on  this  point. 

This  inquirer  is  followed  by  one  asking  what  further  could  do  done  by  any  of  the 
a^ncies  mentioned  above  in  order  to  help  the  teachers  in  the  rural  schools.  A  con* 
Biderable  number  of  suggestions  were  made  along  this  line,  the  greatest  demand  being 
for  more  demonstration  work,  which  means  demonstrators  sent  out  to  the  different 
schools  showinjg  the  teachers  the  actual  methods  of  modem  agriculture.  A  certain 
amount  of  additional  publicity  was  requested  by  some  of  the  county  superintendents, 
the  claim  being  that  a  good  many  of  the  teachers  did  not  know  what  is  oeing  done  by 
the  State  and  Federal  agencies  in  the  way  of  making  the  results  of  recent  agricultuial 
science  accessible. 

The  quesstion  was  asked  in  this  connection  as  to  what  weaknesses  or  defects  from 
the  standpoint  of  its  use  in  instrut;tion  in  agriculture  in  the  rural  schools  exist  in  the 
information  and  bulletins  issued  fsom  the  State  agricultural  colleges.  State  agricultural 
experiment  stations^  and  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture.  Some  very 
interesting  information  was  obtained  on  this  question.  The  opinions  voiced  by  many 
of  the  superintendents  were  largely  of  the  same  nature,  the  following  statement  repro- 
ducing the  general  character  of  these  replies: 


W«ak3iMMs,  from  the  stftiidpoint  of  instmotioii  in  agriculture  tn  niral  sebools.  In  the  bulle- 
tins issued  by  State  colleges  and  experiment  stations,  and  the  Federal  Department  of 
Agriculture. 


Nomberof 
counties 
reporting. 


Not  weU  distributed. . . 

Not  practical 

Too  complex 

Tooteohnioia 

Demonstratton  needed. 

Not  interesting 

Not  read 

Noorltloism 

No  report..... 

Total 


20 

ao 

16 

18 

4 

3 

3 

20 

17 


154 


Probably  the  most  important  claim  made  in  each  case  was  that  the  bulletins  are  not 
well  distributed'  that  they  are  not  practical  enough;  that  they  are  too  complex; 
too  technical.  Some  of  the  county  superintendents  felt  that  the  teachers  did  not 
appreciate  the  bulletins  sufficiently.  One  man  says:  ''Simplification  is  needed.  The 
bulletins  ought  to  be  rewritten  by  men  who  have  had  experience  in  the  elementary 
schools.  More  problems  and  experiments  ought  to  be  outlined  for  the  farmers  to 
work  at." 

The  same  question  was  asked  about  the  publications  from  the  same  sources  from  the 
standpoint  of  instruction  in  household  arts.  The  nature  of  the  replies  to  this  question 
is  very  similar  to  that  of  the  replies  to  the  previous  question.  One  county  superin- 
tendent puts  the  matter  very  picturesquely,  as  follows:  ''Colleges  and  stations  trying 
to  instruct  people  by  bulletins  are  like  surgeons  trying  to  perform  operations  by  mail." 

Replies  to  tne  inquiry  as  to  the  weaknesses  in  the  official  publications  above  de- 
scribed from  the  standpoint  of  the  farmer  are  substantially  of  the  same  character  as 
those  made  in  each  of  the  other  cases.  Criticism  is  directed  toward  complexity,  in- 
practicability,  unattractiveness  as  to  type  and  illustrations.  In  genersu,  the  idea 
seems  to  be  that  the  farmer  is  not  accustomed  to  use  books  and  can  be  reached  much 
more  satisfactorily  by  actual  demonstiation,  and,  if  the  publications  are  the  best  thing 
that  can  be  offered  him,  they  should  be  attractive,  concrete,  and  easily  understood; 
accounts  of  actual  experiences  and  illustrations  are  helpful  in  holding  the  farmer's 
attention  and  in  making  the  text  clear  to  him. 

Substantially  the  same  objection  is  voiced  in  regard  to  these  publications  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  farmers'  wives.  One  county  superintendent  says:  "These  bulletins 
should  be  put  in  more  attractive  form,  as  many  persons  receiving  any  sort  of  document 
from  the  Department  of  Agriculture  are  apt  to  consign  it  to  the  waste  basket  without 
looking  at  its  contents.  The  people  need  education."  Another  one  says:  "The 
bulletins  are  good.  The  real  weakness  is  found  in  the  painful  conservatism  of  the 
Scotoh-Irish  people."  There  is  one  additional  point  brought  out  by  the  replies  to 
the  questions  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  farmers'  wives — namely,  several  of  the 
superintendents  complain  that  the  advice  given  in  the  official  bulletins  call  for  too 
elaborate  equipment  and  that  the  &urmer's  wife  frequently  finds  herself  unable  to 
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follow  their  advice  because  it  involves  considerable  initial  expense  in  the  way  of  new 
appliances. 

The  question  is  asked  of  the  county  superintendents  as  to  whether  the  agricultural 
colleges  give  adequate  training  to  teachers  of  agriculture  and  household  arts  in  rural 
schools.  Seventy-seven  of  the  counties  said  yes,  55  said  no,  while  22  did  not  reply. 
The  proportion  of  aJB&rmative  replies  is  considerably  greater  in  the  "Western  States  tnan 
in  the  East. 

As  to  what  weaknesses  there  were  in  the  methods  of  training  teachers  of  agriculture, 
the  great  majority  who  had  any  criticism  to  offer  said  that  the  training  is  not  suflS- 
ciently  practical.  Some  thought  that  not  enough  attention  was  paid  to  pedagogy. 
Some  thought  the  teachers  did  not  have  sufficient  sympathy  with  the  farmer's  point 
of  view.  One  county  superintendent  phrases  it  tliis  way :  *  *  The  graduates  do  not  know 
how  to  get  the  best  results  from  a  rocky  hillside  or  stumpy  new  ground,  using  the 
equipment  tliat  is  found  on  the  average  farm.'*  Another  says  that  the  teachers  often 
emphasize  trivial  and  omit  important  matters.  He  thinks  a  course  in  comparative 
values  should  be  given.  A  man  from  Massachusetts  thinks  that  the  chief  trouble  is 
that  the  teachers  know  agriculture  but  do  not  know  the  human  mind. 

The  questionnaire  called  for  suggestions  on  the  part  of  county  superintendents  as 
to  what  could  be  done  to  improve  the  facilities  for  training  teachers  in  rural  com- 
munities. The  su^estions  made  are  along  the  same  lines  as  the  criticisms  offered. 
One  county  superintendent  says:  **The  teachers  have  every  modern  convenience  to 
work  with — the  child  has  not.  Train  the  teacher  to  adjust  herself  so  that  she  may 
readjust  the  child." 

Tlio  questionnaire  also  calls  lor  su^estions  as  to  what  can  be  done  further  by  State 
colleges  of  agriculture  and  by  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  to  aid 
the  teachers  in  giving  instruction  in  agriculture  and  household  arts.  The  greatest 
demand  appeared  to  be  for  demonstration  work  and  extension  work  of  various  kinds. 
Making  the  bulletins  more  readable  and  more  practical  as  well  as  arranging  a  better 
system  of  distributing  them  was  also  considered  to  be  desirable  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  teacher  of  agriculture. 

The  two  statements  following  show  what  the  county  superintendents  would  deem 
it  best  to  do  to  make  agriculture  and  home  economics  more  effective  in  the  next  10 
years.  Great  stress  is  laid  by  the  superintendents  on  agricultural  education  and  on 
vocational  education  in  general. 


Program  recommended  for  making  agricuitm^e  most  efficient  within  the  next  10  years. 


Develop  demonstration  work 

Improve  agricultm'al  schools  and  organize  new  on^. 

Provide  for  better  teachers  of  agricalture. 

Improve  supervision  over  ruraischools 

Miscel  laneous 

Ko  statement 

Total 

Counted  more  than  once 

Total  niunberof  schedules 


Number  of 
counties 
recom- 
mending 

each 
program« 


85 
78 
39 
21 

IZ 
IB 


253 
99 


154 
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Program  reoommended  for  muMng  home  economics  better  understood  on  the  farms  within 

the  next  10  years. 


Organize  hl^  or  normal  schools  Trlth  courses  in  agriculture  and  domestic  science 

Improve  sui>ervision  over  vocational  training , 

Organize  various  clubs , 

Teach  agriculture  in  erammar  schools 

Organize  demonstration  work 

Provide  lectures 

Arrange  summer  courses  lor  teachers , 

Consolidate  schools , 

Organize  short-term  schools  of  domestic  science 

Inaugurate  extension  work 

Provide  better  teachers 

Employ  county  visiting  nurse 

Introduce  household  arts  into  normal  schools 

Give  school  credit  for  home  work 

Arranee  for  better  pay  for  teachers 

Miscellaneous 

Ko  report 

Total 

Counted  more  than  once 

Total  number  of  schedules 


Number  of 
counties 
recom- 
mending 

each 
program. 


82 
61 
13 
0 
8 
8 
7 
5 
3 
3 
3 
3 
2 
2 
1 

11 
19 


238 
£5 


154 


As  to  the  question  whether  rural  communities  had  sufficient  funds  available  to  carry 
out  a  program  of  vocational  educationi  16  counties  replied  in  the  aflSrmative,  while  129 
repUcKi  in  the  n^ative. 

TO  the  question  as  to  whether  the  county  needs  further  grants  in  addition  to  those 
contained  in  the  Lever  bill,  88  superintendents  said  yes,  11  said  no,  and  55  failed  to 
report.  Of  those  reporting  in  the  negative  one  gave  as  a  reason,  "that  the  rural  com- 
munitv  should  be  aroused  to  work  for  its  own  interest  and  not  have  all  things  done  for 
them.  Another  thought  that  "nothing  effective  can  be  accomplished  through  the 
schools  except  under  the  direction  of  the  local  school  authorities.  A  competent 
county  supermtendent  of  schools  can  accomplish  more  in  the  schools  than  50  oemon- 
stration  ajpents." 

As  to  tne  question  of  how  the  schools  could  use  the  additional  money  most  effec- 
tively, there  is  a  very  considerable  diversity  of  opinion.  Some  of  the  superintendents 
want  better  equipment,  others  want  new  schools  founded,  some  want  more  club  work 
done,  and  some  believe  in  a  greater  amount  of  demonstration  work.  One  says:  "We 
could  give  our  boys  and  girls  of  the  country  the  same  advantages  as  are  given  to  city 
children;  a  great  many  of  our  boys  and  girls  who  attend  city  scnools  become  weaned 
away  from  the  country.  If  funds  were  available  we  could  build  agricultural  schools 
away  from  the  city  and  give  special  training,  fitting  them  for  country  life."  Another 
one  says:  "We  could  have  secondary  schools  of  agriculture;  that  is,  we  could  carry  my 
doctrine  of  agricultural  education  to  the  doors  of  the  people.  The  schools  would  be  the 
nucleus  for  uie  spreading  of  the  great  doctrine  of  vocational  education,  of  agricultural 
education,  and  home  economics.  These  schools  would  teach  people  to  be  scientific, 
useful,  economic,  and  therefore  homemakers." 

REPLIES  FROM  EMPLOYERS. 

In  addition  to  the  schedules  sent  to  the  State,  city,  and  county  superintendents, 
the  commission  sent  out  questionnaires  to  a  number  of  representative  employers  of 
labor  in  various  industries.  The  names  of  the  employers  were  suggested  to  the  com- 
mission by  14  associations  of  manufacturers  representing  industries  emploving  skilled, 
semiskilled,  and  unskilled  labor.  Forty- three  replies  were  received.  The  data  con- 
tained in  these  schedules  were  considered  to  be  of  sufficient  importance  to  present 
in  toto,  thus  making  it  possible  for  any  individual  interested  in  any  particular  indus- 
try to  obtain  a  fairly  complete  picture  of  the  establishment  and  what  it  is  doing  for 
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vocational  education.  The  results  of  the  inquinr  are  incorporated  in  Table  7  on 
page  161.  A  statistical  summary  of  the  data  in  this  table  is  incorporated  in  the  fol- 
lowing statement: 

Statistical  swinmary  of  information  obtained  from  employer's  schedule. 


Number 
of  firms 
roakbig 
«ach  speci- 
fied reply. 


Total  mimber  of  schedules  recetv«d 

SooToe  of  supi^y  of  wofkers: 

Trained  in  shop 

Trained  In  shop  and  general  labor  market 

General  labor  market 

Apprentioeship  system 

Ko  report 

Firms  employing  skBled  workers  fTom  Europe— 

Entirely 

Partialfy 

KotataU 

No  report 

System  of  apprentlceshin: 

Firms  toat  haTe  siicn  a  system 

Firms  that  haTB  not 

Firms  not  reporting 

Firms  that  operate  a  system  of  apprenticeship— 

Under  trade  agreements 

Under  partial  trade  agreement 

Not  reporting 

Firms  requiring  apprentices  to  take  training  outside  of  shop  eziwrience— 

Total 

In  oorrespondenoe  schools ,« 

In  schools  operated  by  company , 

In  part-time  or  oontikmatioB  senools 

In  sehoote  in  cooperation  with  union ««....«. 

In  scho(^  having  e^Buing  classes 

In  other  ways 

Counted  more  than  once 

Firms  having  troable  about  obtaining  apprentftcee  on  account  of— 

All  causes 

Boys  unwilling  to  learn  trade 

Low  wages. 

Unkm  limitations 

Attitude  of  firms  toward  <dd-tima  system  of  apprenticeship— 
Firms  considering  system— 

Adequate '. 

Inadequate 

Not  reporting 

Attitude  of  firms  toward  correspondence  schools: 
Firms  that  consider  them — 

Valuable 

Of  doubtful  value 

Not  valuable 

No  report..... , 

Attitude  of  firms  toward  industrial  and  trade  eounes  for  young  persons  14-18,  before  entering 
industry: 
Firms  that  consider  such  courses- 
Valuable  , 

Of  doubtful  value , 

Not  valuable 

No  report , 

Attitude  of  firms  toward  part-time  school  for  training  workers: 
Firms  that  consider  snch  courses- 
Valuable  ." 

Not  ^'aInabIe 

No  report , 

Attitude  of  firms  toward  evening  classes: 
Firms  that  consider  such  classes- 
Valuable  

Of  doub  tfii  I  value 

Not  ^'aluable 

No  report 

Finns  favorinf?  each  specified  kind  of  industrial  trade  schools  for  the  training  of  young  persons 
14-18,  before  entering  industry: 
Firms  favoring — 

Public 

Private 

Both 

No  report 


43 


10 
6 

14 
3 
S 

10 
7 

23 
3 

16 

24 

8 

0 
1 
(I 

12 
1 
4 
4 
3 
3 
4 
5 

13 
7 
4 
1 


8 
24 
11 


18 
8 

7 
18 


37 
3 
7 
6 


10 
7 


22 
1 
3 

17 


24 
8 
0 

10 
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Statistical  tummary  of  information  obtained  from  employer's  schedule — ^Concluded. 


Firms  foTorinx  Mch  speeUled  kind  of  control  for  tntde  MfaoOls  for  young  persons  14-18,  before 
entering  Industry: 

School  board 

Special  board 

Ko  report 

FzMpeaiey  of  attendance  of  evening  schools  by  workers: 
Firms  reporting  sueh  schools  are  attended  by- 
Many 

Few 

None 

Nor^>ort 

Recognition  b  v  firms  of  value  of  outside  training  by  increasing  wages: 

Finns  that  have  this  custom 

Firms  tbftt  have  not 

Firms  jiot  reporting 

Attitude  of  firms  toward  national  grants  for  vocational  education  in— 
Any  schools: 

Favorable... 

Unfavorable 

Not  reported 

iDduBtrial  and  trade  schools: 

Favorable 

UniavoniUe 

Notreperted 

Part'tinM  aiM  trade  sdiools: 

FavoraMe 

Unftnrorable 

Not  rsported 

Pvt-tiau  and  Indiistrlal  schools: 

Favwable 

Unlavorable _ 

Not  reported 

Evening  and  trade  continuation  8cho<Hs: 

Favorable 

Unikvorabie 

Notreperted 

AttHnde  of  firms  towtfd  national  grants  for  continuation  scfaods  for  general  education: 

Favorable 

Unfavorable r. 

No  report 


Number 

of  firms 

making 

each  spM^ 

fied  reply. 


Id 

18 
9 


0 
9 

16 
9 

12 

7 
24 


29 
8 
6 

12 
24 

7 

16 

22 

6 

U 

20 

6 

17 

18 

8 

25 

8 
10 


To  the  queetion  as  to  what  was  the  chief  eotirce  of  supply  of  workers  in  each  busi- 
ness, 19  employers  replied  that  they  trained  their  skilled  wcnrkers  in  the  shop,  5  replied 
that  some  were  trained  in  the  shop  while  others  were  obtained  in  the  general  labor 
market,  and  14  said  that  the  general  labor  market  was  their  main  source  of  supply; 

2  depended  upon  a  system  of  apprenticeship  and  3  made  no  reply.    In  17  of  the  con- 
cerns some  of  the  skilled  workers  came  from  Europe,  in  23  this  was  not  the  case,  and 

3  did  not  report. 

In  regard  to  the  system  of  apprenticeship,  there  were  16  shops  that  reported  the 
existence  of  jsuch  a  system  in  tneir  business,  24  reported  that  there  was  no  such  sys- 
tem, while  3  did  not  report.  Of  the  16  having  a  system  of  apprenticeship,  9  had  a 
trade  agreement,  one  had  a  partial  agreement,  and  6  did  not  report.  In  but  few  cases 
were  the  apprentices  required  to  take  correspondence-school  courses,  and  in  4  firms 
only  was  there  a  compulsory  school  operated  by  the  comx)any  on  a  part-time  system. 
Two  firms  reported  cooperation  with  labor  unions  in  training  workers.  Twelve  of 
the  companies  experienced  difficulty  in  securing  apprentices;  of  these,  7  reported 
that  the  reason  was  that  boys  did  not  want  to  learn  the  trade;  4,  that  wages  were  low; 
and  1,  that  the  union  limited  the  number  of  app.  entices. 

The  employers  were  asked  the  extent  to  which  old-time  apprenticeship  may  be 
considered  adequate  to  meet  the  need  of  skilled  workers  in  their  industry.  Eight  of 
the  companies  thought  that  the  system  was  adequate,  24  said  that  it  was  inadequate, 
and  11  aid  not  report. 

The  business  concerns  were  further  asked  whether  correspondenceHSchool  courses 
taken  by  employees  were  valuable  to  them  in  increasing  their  efficiency.  Fif- 
teen thought  that  the  courses  were  distinctly  useful,  7  were  of  opposite  opinion, 
3  were  doubtful,  while  18  did  not  report.  The  value  of  industrial  trade  schools  was 
more  generally  recognized  by  the  employers,  27  thinking  they  were  of  value  and 
only  7  being  of  the  contrary  opinion.    Twenty-four  of  the  employers  thought  that 
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industrial  trade  schools  should  be  under  public  control,  whilo  3  thought  they  should 
be  under  private  control,  6  believed  in  scnools  under  public  as  well  as  under  private 
control,  wnile  10  failed  to  report.  As  to  whether  the  trade  schools  should  be  controlled 
by  the  regular  public-school  authorities  or  by  a  special  board,  18  employers  thought 
that  a  special  board  was  necessary  while  16  thought  that  the  school  board  was  the 
proper  authority,  and  9  did  not  report.  Twenty-six  f.rms  favored  part-time  schools 
for  training  the  workers,  10  were  of  the  belief  that  sucli  schools  were  not  necessary, 
and  7  did  not  report.  The  employers  were  asked  to  what  extent  they  thought  the 
workers  attended  evening  schools.  Nine  replied  that  they  thought  this  was  fre- 
quentlv  the  case,  9  that  such  cases  were  rare,  and  10  believed  that  no  workers  did 
00,  while  9  did  not  report.  As  to  the  value  of  these  classes,  there  was  a  substantial 
favorable  agreement  among  all  the  employers  who  reported.  They  do  not,  however, 
frequently  recognize  the  value  of  such  training  by  increasing  the  wages  of  the  em- 
ployees who  take  such  courses,  only  12  of  the  employers  reporting  themselves  as 
recognizing  the  value  of  training  by  raising  wa^es,  7  saying  distinctly  that  they  did 
not,  while  24  did  not  report,  the  supposition  being  fair  that  they  do  not  make  a  prac- 
tice of  encouraging  vocational  education  by  offering  high  wages  to  those  who  imder- 
tako  to  study. 

In  regard  to  national  grants  for  vocational  education,  the  employers  stood  29  in 
favor,  8  opposed,  and  6  not  reporting.  Of  those  who  are  in  favor  of  national  grants, 
the  create  st  number  favor  evening  and  trade  continuation  classes,  17  being  in  favor 
of  this  kind  of  instruction.  Twenty-five  of  the  employers  also  favored  national 
grants  for  the  improvement  of  the  general  intelligence  of  the  workers.  Most  of  them 
did  not  state  whether  they  considered  the  grants  for  general  education  more  impor- 
tant than  those  for  vocational  education. 

Among  the  reasons  given  by  the  employers  for  favoring  national  grants,  it  was  men- 
tioned that  vocational  education  is  democratic;  at  present  only  the  well-to-do  can 
afford  to  go  to  technical  schools.  In  opposmg  national  grants  one  employer  gave 
the  reason  that  the  subject  of  vocational  education  has  not  been  carefulljr  thrashed 
out  and  national  moneys  would  be  wasted  as  long  as  the  question  remains  in  its  present 
chaotic  condition. 

REPLIES  RECEIYED  FROM  TRADE  UNIONS. 

A  questionnaire  was  sent  to  each  of  the  104  national  or  international  trade  unions 
aflBliated  with  the  American  Federation  of  Labor.  Forty-three  schedules  were 
received  by  the  commission  in  response  to  this  canvass.  Tne  general  results  of  the 
inquiry  are  incorporated  in  Table  8,  on  page  168,  and  a  statistical  summary  of  the  results 
is  presented  in  tne  following  statement: 

Statistical  summary  of  information  derived  from  schedules  sent  to  trade  unions. 


Total  number  of  schedules  received 

Attitude  of  organisations  toward— 
Industrial  education- 
Favorable 

Not  favorable 

NorepOTt 

Apprenticeship  system- 
Organizations  that— 

Have  such  a  system. •• 

Have  no  such  system 

Make  no  report 

Specialization  of  inaustry — 

Organizations  whose  trade  Is — 

Hif(hlv  specialized 

Not  highly  specialized 

No  report 

Effect  of  industrial  education  on  specialization: 
Organizations  believing  that— 

It  lessens  the  tendency 

Does  not  lessen  the  tendency 

No  report - 


Number  of 
organi- 
sations 

giving  each 

specified 

reply. 


43 


14 
11 
18 


35 

10 

2 


70 

18 
5 


14 

18 
U 
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Statistical  summary  of  information  derived  from  schedules  sent  to  trade  unions — Ooudd. 


Effect  of  Industrial  education  on  persons  in  highly  specialized  callings: 
Organizations  beliibving  that  it  is — 

Beneficial 

Not  beneficial 

No  report 

Attitude  of  organizations  as  to  a'^rcements  between  employers  and  unions  for  the  training  of 
workers: 
Favorable- 
Total 

Apprenticeship  systems 

Factory  schools  controlled  by  emp!o5ers  for  workers 

Combination  of  an  apprenticeship  system  and  compulsory  classes  supported  by  the 

school  system 

UnfovDrable 

No  report 

Do  private  and  correspondence  schools  m^t  the  need  for  industrial  education  ? 
Organizations  believing  that  such  schools  are- 
Valuable 

Not  valuable 

No  report 

Organizations  favorinp:— 

Correspondence  schools 

Classroom  work 

No  report 

OTganlzatlons  training  members  by  systems  other  than  apprentioe5>faip: 
La  any  manner— 

Ves 

No 


No  report. 
)Is  ope 


By  schools  operated  by  imion— 

Yes 

No 


No  report 

By  courses  of  instruction  carried  on  by  mail- 
Yes 

No 

No  report 

Attitude  of  organizations  toward  education  to  safeguard  workers  irosn.  accident  or  disease: 

Favorable 

Not  favorable 

No  report 

Attitude  of  organizations  toward  national  giants  for— 

Vocationafeducatton— 

Favorable 

Not  favorable 

No  report 

Oeneral  education- 
Favorable 

Not  favorable 

No  report 

Organizations  believing  that— 

General  education  is  more  important 

Vocational  education  is  more  important 

Both  kinds  equally  important 

Noreiwrt 


Number  of 
organi- 
zations 

giving  eadi 

specmed 

rex>ly. 


24 

6 

14 


30 

8 
3 

19 
8 
5 


11 
19 
13 

1 
34 

8 


8 

29 

6 

8 

29 

6 

1 

34 
8 

22 

3 

18 


30 
4 

9 

25 
4 

14 

13 
2 
0 

22 


Perhaps  the  most  important  question  in  the  schedule  is  one  asking  the  trade  unions 
whether  they  are  in  favor  of  industrial  education  or  not.  FoiU'teeii  answer  the  ques- 
tion in  the  aflirmative  and  11  in  the  n^ative,  while  18  make  no  reply.  Amon^  the 
reasons  given  for  opposing  industrial  education  are  the  following: 

One  organization  reports  that  vocationsd  education  is  not  necessary  because  the  trade 
is  handed  down  from  father  to  son. 

Another  union  does  not  believe  it  necessary  to  have  a  large  number  of  persons  in 
the  bus^ess,  and  thinks  an  apprenticeship  system  is  all  that  is  required. 

A  third  union  is  public-spirited  enous;ii  to  say  that  while  no  advantage  to  their 
union  could  come  through  vocational  ecfucation  they  realize  that  it  is  a  good  tiling 
for  labor  in  general. 

Some  others  oppose  vocational  education  on  the  grounds  that  practical  experience 
is  the  only  way  to  learn  to  be  an  effective  worker  in  the  trade.  Others  did  not  want 
to  have  a  system  established  that  would  threaten  to  increase  greatly  the  number  of 
persons  in  the  occupation. 
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Twenty-five  of  the  unions  reported  the  existence  of  a  syBtem  of  apprenticeship;  16 
said  that  they  have  no  such  svstem,  while  no  report  has  been  received  faom  2.  A 
description  of  the  apprenticeship  system  in  each  of  the  unions  that  have  reported 
one  can  be  found  on  pa^es  143  to  146. 

As  to  whether  industrial  education  would  lessen  the  tendency  for  specialization,  14 
unions  think  it  would,  while  18  think  otherwise,  and  11  do  not  report.  Twenty-four 
of  the  unions  think  tnat  indiistrial  education  would  benefit  even  those  who  are  in 
highly  specialized  callings,  and  only  5  think  they  would  not  derive  any  benefit  from 
vocational  education. 

The  trade  unions  were  further  asked  whether  thev  favored  agreements  between 
employers  and  unions  for  the  training  of  workers.  Thirty  unions  said  they  ftivored 
sucn  agreements,  8  were  opposed  to  t£em,  and  5  did  not  reply. 

The  unions  were  also  asked  whether  they  thought  that  correspondence  schools  and 
private  schools  were  valuable  to  the  members  of  the  union.  Eleven  unions  thought 
they  were,  19  thought  they  were  not,  and  13  did  not  reply. 

Asked  more  specifically  whether  they  believed  that  classroom  work  or  correspond- 
ence school  instruction  was  preferable,  34  unions  were  in  favor  of  classroom -work, 
and  only  1  preferred  the  correspondence  method  of  instruction. 

Only  8  of  the  unions  reported  that  they  trained  their  own  members  by  systems 
other  than  apprenticeship,  while  29  said  they  did  not,  and  6  did  not  reply. 

The  great  majoritv  of  tne  unions  favored  the  encouragement  of  education  for  the 
purpose  of  safeguarding  the  workers  from  accidents  and  diseases.  Of  the  43  from 
whom  schedules  were  received,  30  favored  national  grants  for  vocational  education, 
while  only  4  were  opposed  to  such  grants.  Twenty-five  favored  national  grants  for 
general  education,  the  number  opposing  being  4. 

As  to  which  of  the  two  types  of  education  was  most  in  need  of  national  grants,  the 
unions  failed  to  reply  in  22  cases.  Of  those  replying,  13  said  that  general  education 
was  more  important,  2  that  vocational  education  should  have  the  preferencei  while 
6  thought  that  they  were  equally  important. 

In  addition  to  the  unions  from  wnich  the  commission  received  schedules,  a  con- 
siderable number  of  replies  were  received  to  telegrams  asking  the  specific  question 
whether  the  union  favored  national  grants  for  vocational  education  or  not.  In  com- 
bining the  answers  received  on  schedules  and  those  received  by  tel^^ram  or  letter,  we 
have  the  opinions  of  75  unions,  45  of  which  were  favorable  to  national  grants  for  voca- 
tional education,  while  12  were  not  favorable,  and  the  secretaries  of  18  felt  that  they 
were  not  prepared  to  give  an  opinion  on  this  subject. 

Of  those  opposing  national  grants  for  vocational  education,  the  Western  Federation 
of  Miners  was  the  most  emphatic. 

The  tunnel  and  subway  constructors  are  opposed  to  national  grants  for  vocational 
education  on  the  ground  that  a  strong  physical  constitution  is  all  that  is  necessary  to 
carry  on  the  trade  effectively. 

The  metal  mine  workers  think  that  vocational  education  in  their  trade  could  be 
used  only  in  learning  how  to  handle  explosives. 

The  lithographers  are  opposed  to  national  grants  on  the  following  grounds: 

*'A  school  was  started  oy  the  Lithographers'  Association  and  failed,  because  the 
cost  for  educating  a  boy  to  a  poor-paying  position  was  found  to  be  as  high  as  the  cost 
of  a  college  education,  and  the  boy  did  not  have  the  competition  in  the  school  which 
he  would  have  in  the  shop,  and  therefore  did  not  prove  as  successful  in  the  grind  of 
actual  work  as  boys  trained  in  the  factory." 

The  secretary  of  this  organization  thinks  the  child  mind  is  so  constituted  that  it  is 
not  able  to  gain  a  working  knowledge  of  a  trade  by  attending  a  school. 

Laundry  workers  are  opposed  to  national  grants  on  the  ground  that  it  would  not  pay 
to  establisn  a  laundry  plant  in  connection  with  the  schools  because  the  laundry  workers 
can  learn  the  trade  m  two  or  three  weeks. 

Glassworkers  opposed  national  gcrants  because  they  thoiight  it  was  a  State  matter. 

These  are  some  of  the  most  significant  unfavorable  replies  received  from  the  unions. 
On  the  other  hand,  some  very  warm  indorsements  of  vocational  education  were  given 
by  those  unions  that  favored  national  grants. 

The  journeymen  plumbers  think  that  national  grants  would  tend  to  standardize 
education. 

The  painters,  decorators,  and  paper  hangers  think  that  many  States  are  too  poor  to 
I>rovide  for  their  own  citizens  and  that  natiomU  grants  would  insure  equal  opportuni- 
ties to  all. 

The  railway  signalmen  are  in  favor  of  national  grants  for  vocational  education  on 
the  ground  that  the  signalmen  should  have  whatever  the  farmers  have. 

At  least  two  of  the  labor  unions  expressed  themselves  in  favor  of  national  grants 
for  the  reason  that  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  has  indorsed  such  grants. 
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APPRENTICESHIP  SYSTEMS  IN  CERTAIN  LABOR  UNIONS. 

HfnSRNATIONAL  BROTHKBHOOD  CV  BLACKSMITHS  AND  HBLPEBS. 

The  blacksmiths  have  »  lour-veftr  apprBnticeship  of  300  dava  per  year.  The 
apprentice  starta  at  12  cents  an  hour,  increasing  to  Journeymen's  wages.  A  rudi- 
mentary education  is  required  and  the  apprentice  is  encouraged  to  attend  evening 
classes,  though  the  trade  does  not  fumi^  iQ>ecia]  education.  The  ratio  is  one  appren* 
tice  to  five  journeymen.  The  helpers  are  allowed  to  become  apprentices  after  two 
years'  service  and  may  complete  tneir  apprenticeship  in  three  years. 

UNITED  BROTHERHOOD  OF  CARPENTERS  AND  JOINERS  OF  AMERICA. 
Caryontors  and  ioiaera  in  tke  woodwork  indnatry. 

This  trade  provides  for  a  four-year  apprenticeship  of  nine  months  each  year,  the 
remaining  three  months  being  spent  in  school.  The  union  reouires  a  certificate  from 
the  school  principal  that  this  work  has  been  done.  Wages  for  tJie  first  year  are  not  less 
than  $7  a  week;  for  the  second  year,  $8.50;  for  the  third  year,  $10;  and  for  the  fourth,  $13. 
No  contractor  is  permitted  more  than  two  apprentices  at  one  time.  The  trade  has  about 
5,000  apprentices.  An  effort  is  made  to  give  technical  training  to  apprentices  through 
the  official  joumal. 

AMERICAN  BROTHERHOOD  OF  dMENT  WORKBRa 
Concrete  work  and  arflfidal  atone. 

This  trade  has  a  few  apprentices  serving  a  four-year  term,  all  conditions  being  con- 
trolled by  local  rules. 

DIAMOND    WORKERS'  PROTECIIVB  UNION  Of  AMERICA. 
Diamond  eatffng,  poDahiag,  and  aawtng. 

This  organization  reqiiires  public-school  graduation  and  a  medical  examination, 
including  examination  of  the  eyes  as  a  preliminary  to  apprenticeship.  The  boy 
must  be  16  yean  of  age.  No  payment  is  made  the  first  year,  out  shortly  prior  to  the 
termination  of  service  the  wage  of  $24  a  week  is  usual.  One  apprentice  to  10  journey- 
men ia  peimitted. 

INTERNATIONAL  BROTHERHOOD  0¥  ELECTRICAL  WORKERS  OF  AMERICA. 

Electrical  work  la  bnfldinc,  manofacturlnc,  tele»lioao»  toletfr^h,  light  and  power  tranamiaalon,  aUp- 

boilding,  mining,  and  railroad  induatry. 

There  is  an  apprenticeship  system  for  all  branches  of  this  industry,  controlled  by 
the  local  unions.  Wages  vary  in  the  different  localities,  ranging  from  $1.25  at  the 
start  to  50  cents  a  day  less  than  journeymen's  wa^es.  The  apprentice  is  required  to 
have  a  grade-school  education.  In  some  cases  unions  have  arranged  with  city  boards 
of  education  for  instruction  of  apprentices  in  mathematics,  electricity,  English,  and 
mechanical  drawing.  Some  locals  have  independent  schools.  The  average  is  one 
apprentice  to  four  journeymen. 

INTERNATIONAL  BROTHERBO(H>  OF  STATIONARY  FIREMEN. 

Work  on  any  stationary  boOera. 

There  is  no  actual  apprenticeship,  but  certain  standards  for  admission  are  set. 
The  helper  is  given  an  opportunity  to  learn  the  trade,  and  ''just  as  soon  as  he  becomes 
a  safe  person  and  can  keep  up  the  steam''  he  is  classed  as  a  journeyman.  There  are 
no  limitations  as  to  length  of  service  oi  nmnbers. 

FUR  WORKERS*  UNION  OF  THE  U141TED  STATES  AND  CANADA. 

For  cutters,  aqaaren,  operators,  nailers,  finishers  and  liners,  Ironers  and  examiners,  beaters  and 
cleaners,  pointers,  store  makers,  cap  makers,  band  makers,  Persian  makers,  skull  makers,  rug 
makers,  muff  bed  makers,  hand  dressers,  hand  shavers,  machine  shavers,  machine  fleshers,  floor 
workers,  dyers,  and  scrapers. 

Of  the  several  branches  of  this  industry  that  of  fur  dressers,  only,  provides  for  ap- 
prenticeship.   The  term  is  three  years. 
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UNITED  GARMENT  WORKEHS  OF  AMERICA. 
Men's  dotfainc,  shirts,  oreralls,  collars  sad  cuffs,  IsoaibT  workers  worUnc  on  new  foods. 

There  is  an  apprenticeship  system  in  each  branch  of  this  industry.  The  ratio  of 
apprentices  is  1  to  3  in  the  overall-cutting  trade,  1  to  10  in  clothing  cutting  and  tail- 
oring, while  in  the  overall,  shirt,  and  collar  operatives  trades  there  are  no  restrictionB. 
The  term  is  three  or  four  years.    There  is  no  uniformity  in  wages. 

AMALGAMATED  GLASSWORKERS'  INTERNATIONAL  ASSOCIATION. 


DecoradTo  classworkers,  berelers,  sDverers,  embossers,  deslgiiers,  class  painters,  draftsmen,  glass 

mosaic  and  plate-glass  workers. 

There  is  a  system  of  apprenticeship  in  the  finishing  trades  of  this  industry,  the 
term  being  from  three  to  nve  years.  Wages  range  from  $4  a  week  for  beginners  to  $10. 
The  ratio  m  some  districts  is  one  to  five  journeymen;  in  others,  one  to  seven. 

AMERICAN  FUNT-CiLASS  WORKERS'  UNION. 
Flint  glass  Industry. 

There  is  no  uniformity  in  apprenticeship  regulations.  The  term  varies  from  one 
to  five  years  and  the  wages  from  $5  to  $15.  As  the  wages  of  the  journeymen  are  affected 
by  the  work  of  the  apprentices  imder  them,  it  is  to  the  interest  of  the  journeymen  to 
Bee  that  the  apprentices  are  well  trained. 

INTERNATIONAL  GLOVE  WORKERS'  UNION  OF  AMERICA. 
Fine  and  hesTj  ^re  trade;  each  has  catting,  sewing,  and  finishing. 

Some  branches  have  an  unsystematized  ap]3renticeship,  but  the  table  cutting 
requires  about  three  years.     There  is  no  uniformity  of  conoitions. 

GRANITE  CUTTERS*  INTERNATIONAL  AS90CUTI0N  OF  AMEIUCA. 
Granite  cutting  and  pirilshing,  Indndlng  tool  sharpening. 

This  trade  has  a  three-year  apprenticeship  for  cutters  and  two  years  for  polishers 
and  tool  sharpeners.  The  average  ratio  is  one  apprentice  to  seven  journeymen. 
The  wage  is  not  uniform. 

ft 

INTERNATIONAL   UNION   OF   JOURNEYMEN   HORSESHOERS   OF   UNITED   STATES   AND 

CANADA. 

Horseshoeing. 

The  constitution  of  this  organization  provides  for  a  four-year  apprenticeship,  one 
apprentice  being  allowed  to  each  shop. 

INTERNATIONAL  UNION  OF  WOOD,  WIRE,  AND  METAL  LATHERS. 

Lathing. 

The  lathers  allow  the  helpers  to  enter  the  trade  after  two  years'  service.  The  wage 
is  $1.25  at  the  start,  incrcasmg  to  $3  or  $3.50. 

UNITED  BROTHERHOOD  OF  LEATHER  WORKERS  ON  HORSEGOODS. 
Harness  maldng,  saddle  making,  gig  saddle  making,  collar  making,  and  horse  boot  making. 

The  system  of  apprenticeship  in  this  union  is  decadent,  owing  to  the  deterioration 
of  the  trade,  ascribed  to  the  advent  of  the  automobile.  The  former  term  was  three 
years,  wages  ranging  from  $2  to  $6.  The  trade  employs  now  15  apprentices  on  the 
average. 
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foremen  and  laborenL  bridge  and  bnlldiiig  carfeotera,  petntera,  water  aerrtee  men,  pump  men, 

p  repalrara,  aumona  and  bricUayera,  signal  and  Interioddng  malnlalnera  (not  teiegrapii  operatora), 

itba,  pfauabera,  Unamltha,  engine  and  lire  men  on  holadng  englnea,  pile  drirera,  and 


An  unsystematized  apprenticeship  exists  in  this  trade,  the  term  being  from  three 
to  five  years,  at  a  wage  oi  |1  per  day  and  upward.  One  apprentice  tofive  journey- 
men is  usually  allowed. 

AMALGAMATED  SHEET  METAL  WORKEBS*  INTERNATIONAL  ALUANCE. 

It  is  the  practice  of  the  trade  to  train  apprentices,  but  it  is  not  an  ozganized  s>'^stem. 
The  term  is  usually  four  years.  There  is  no  uniform  rate  of  pay.  The  average  ratio 
is  one  apjirentice  to  four  journeymen. 

INTERNATIONAL  MOLDERS*  UNION  OF  NORTH  AMERICA. 
MaUng  of  molda  and  caaHnga  for  all  meteL 

This  trade  provides  for  a  four-year  apprenticeddp,  allowing  one  apprentice  to  each 
five  journeymen.  ^  Duriiig  the  laist  two  years  of  his  term  the  apprentice  works  between 
two  journeymen,  if  possible.  There  is  no  fixed  rate  of  payment.  The  organization 
offers  to  pay  the  tuition  of  apprentices  who  attend  technical  schools. 

BROTHERHOOD  OF  PAINTERS,  DBCORATORSp  AND  PAPER  HANGERS  OF  AMERICA. 


Henae»  aign,  pictorial,  coach,  car,  carriage,  nmcUnerj,  aUp  and  rallread  efolpment  palntora,  deoaraCora, 
paper  Imngera,  hardweod  flnlalmra,  gralnera,  glasiera,  Tamlahera,  enamelera,  gDdera,  and  acenic 


This  trade  has  a  three-year  apprenticeship,  but  there  is  no  imiformity  of  conditions, 
as  requirements  are  controlled  oy  the  locals. 

PATTERN  MAKERS'  LEAGUE  OF  NORTH  AMERICA. 

Pattern  aaaldng. 

Four  years  is  the  usual  term  of  apprenticeship,  though  the  union  stands  for  five 
years.  The  wages  are  not  uniform.  Some  shops  provide  schools^  and  the  union  con- 
stitution requires  that  a  boy  be  16  years  of  age  and  attend  a  technical  school  approved 
by  the  association.  The  ratio  permitted  is  one  to  eight  journeymen  and  one  to  each 
shop. 

UNTTfiD  ASSOCIATION  OF  JOURNEYMEN  PLUMBERS  AND  STEAM  FITTERS. 
PInmbera,  ateam  flttera,  gaa  fittcra,  aprinklera,  ftttera,  general  pipe  flttera  and  hdpera. 


This  union  has  an  apprenticeship  system,  the  plumbers  and  gas  fitters  having  one 
apprentice  to  a  shop,  and  the  steam  fitters  one  to  each  man.  Tne  term  is  five  vears, 
the  wages  $1  a  day  at  the  start,  increasing  each  year  up  to  |5.  A  grammar  school  edu- 
cation is  required  and  the  training  is  carried  on  under  a  journeyman's  instructions. 

NATIONAL  PRINT  CUTTERS'  ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICA. 

Cnttera,  pnttera-en,  Altera,  bnmera,  roatera. 

This  organization  has  a  fiva-year  apprenticeship  for  puttersK>n  and  cutters.  The 
wage  the  first  year  is  $4,  the  second  year  $6,  the  third  year  |9,  the  first  half  of  the  fourth 
year  $12,  and  the  second  half  $15.  Of  the  cutters'  apprentices  there  are  14,  of  the 
putters-on  4,  one  apprentice  every  three  years  being  allowed  in  shops  of  five  or  more 
loumeymen.  There  is  no  provision  for  instruction  other  than  the  routine  of  the  trade, 
but  each  journeyman  is  expected  to  take  an  interest  in  the  training  of  the  apprentices. 

QUARRY  WORKERS'  INTERNATIONAL  UNION  OF  NORTH  AMERICA. 
Gtaalle  fnarrynMn,  marry  and  paring  cutter  Mackamltha,  derrickmen,  englneera,  firemen,  ateam  and 


L,  marry  a       _        _ 
air-drill  rauMra,  lalMirera,  aall-atane  ^narrymen,  channelera,  Inmpera  and  boxera,  riggera  of  derrieka, 
er  any  other  derioe,  and  atone  derrickmen. 


This  union  has  no  system  of  apprenticeship,  but  individual  shops  train  a  small 
number  of  boys,  the  term  of  service  ranging  from  five  months  to  two  years. 
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ORDER  OF  RAILROAD  TELEGRAPHERS. 

Telegnpbera,  tnin  HliiytfhfM,  strntton  atfents,  line  repairen^  leTermen,  tnla  directon,  tetognph 

operaton,  blo^  •pcratora,  t/taM  men. 

There  is  no  actual  apprenticeship.  The  trade  is  usually'  taught  by  the  father  to 
the  son  in  about  three  years'  time.  The  organization  requires  telegraphers  to  obtain 
permission  to  teach  the  trade. 

BROTHERHOOD  OF  RAILWAY  CARMEN  OF  AMERICA. 


Electric  er  motor  car  boflders  and  repairers,  car  inapectora.  car  oOera,  coach  deanera,  coach  gas  and 
steam  pipMnen,  airbrake  men,  planing  mlU  men,  bench  carpentera,  locomotlye  carpenters,  lecomotiTe 
coach  and  car  palntera  and  their  hopera,  material  men,  tank  men,  tinners  and  upholsterers. 


lathe  men,  wheel  borers,  wheel  pressmen,  bolt  cutters  and  tappers,  nut  tappers,  pipe  fitters  and  their 
helpers  employed  In  the  car  department,  blackamlths  and  th^  hdpers,  car  foremen  and  th^  assist- 
ants, millwTlghts  and  bofler  lasers,  axle  light  men  who  work  on  wood  or  steri  cars,  wreddng  engi- 
neers and  their  crews,  pattern  makers  who  work  In  car  departments  or  carry  on  car  department  con- 
tract work. 

Apprenticeship  rules  vary  with  the  different  railway  systems.  On  the  Rock  Island 
lines  there  is  one  apprentice  to  each  trade  and  one  additional  to  each  five  journeymen. 
On  the  San  Francisco  lines  there  is  one  to  each  shop,  regardless  of  nimiber  of  men 
employed,  with  an  additional  apprentice  to  each  five  journeymen.  The  period  of 
service  is  either  three  or  four  years.  Payment  ranges  from  10  to  25  cents  an  hour. 
A  rudimentary  education  is  required.  If  an  apprentice  does  not  prove  competent 
within  six  months  (or  one  year,  depending  upon  tlie  rules  in  eacn  railroad),  he  is 
dismissed. 

The  Canadian  Pacific  has  special  classes,  four  hours  a  week,  in  well-equipped  school- 
rooms provided  bj  the  company.  Instruction  is  given  in  arithmetic,  writing,  free- 
hand and  mechamcal  drawing.  On  satisfactory  completion  of  his  apprenticeship  each 
boy  receives  a  complete  set  of  drawing  instruments.  Five  scholarsnips  of  the  inter- 
national Correspondence  School  are  a^wurded  each  year. 

INTERNATIONAL  SEAMEN'S  UNION  OF  NORTH  AMERICA. 
Firemen,  oOera,  water  tenders,  coal  passers,  cooks,  waiters,  etc 


This  union  has  attempted  to  secure  legislation  compelling  employment  of  a  certain 
number  of  American  boys  on  each  ship,  but  this  has  been  bitterly  opposed  by  ship- 
owners. 

SPINNERS'  INTERNATIONAL  UNION. 
Cotton  and  wool  spinners  «i  mnles. 

Apparently  there  is  no  r^:ular  apprenticeship.  A  certain  degree  of  skill  is  required 
for  aomission  to  the  union,  but  there  is  no  provision  for  acquiring  it. 

STEEL  PLATE  TRANSFERERS'  ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICA. 

Steel  plate  transferers. 

This  organization  has  a  five-year  apprenticeship  for  one  apprentice  to  each  10  jour- 
neymen.   No  set  scale  of  wages  and  no  special  instruction  is  provided. 

CERAMIC  MOSAIC,  AND  ENCAUSTIC  TILE  LAYERS  AND  HELPERS  INTERNATIONAL  UNION. 

DeeoratlTe  and  sanltarf  tile  setting,  mantel  boildfaig,  etc 

This  union  has  an  apprenticeship  term  of  not  less  than  two  years,  the  wages  varying 
from  $1.75  per  day  to  $3.50  per  day.  No  instruction  other  than  shop  experience  is 
offered  the  apprentice.  The  nimiber  of  apprentices  and  their  management  is  left  in 
the  hands  of  the  locals. 
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AMOUNTS  TO  BE  DISBURSED  FOR  SALARIES  OF  TEACHERS  AND  FOR 

TRAINING  OF  TEACHERS. 

The  tables  below  show  the  amounts  to  be  disbursed  under  the  bill  proposed  bv 
the  commission  for  the  salaries  of  teachers,  supervisors,  and  directors  of  agricul- 
tural subjects,  trade  and  industrial  subjects,  ana  for  the  txaining  of  teachers. 
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APPENDIX  M. 


WORK    DONE    BT  FEDERAL    DEPARTMENTS    FOR  TOCATIONAl*  EDU- 
CATION. 

In  confiiderin^  the  Question  of  appropriationB  to  be  expended  through  Federal 
agencies  in  making  studies,  investi^tions,  and  reports  to  help  the  States  to  deal  with 
vocational  education,  the  commission  submitted  to  six  of  tne  Federal  departments, 
in  advance  of  the  hearings  at  which  representatives  of  each  appeared,^  a  list  ol  questions 
inauiring  as  to  the  work  of  these  departments  for  vocational  education. 

While  these  questions  necessaril>[  differed  in  detail  for  each  of  the  departments,  in 
general  they  covered  four  broad  points: 

I.  The  service  for  vocational  education  already  rendered  by  each  department. 

II.  The  possibility  of  additional  service  in  each  department. 

III.  The  funds  needed  to  prepare  each  department  to  render  larger  service  for 
vocational  education. 

IV.  The  relationship  of  the  different  departments  to  each  other  in  the  work  already 
accomplished  and  the  opinion  of  each  as  to  what  that  relationship  should  be. 

The  replies  of  the  departments  to  the  questions  submitted  are  presented  in  sections 
I,  II.  Ill,  and  IV  of  tuis  appendix,  classified  under  the  headings  indicated  above. 
The  language  is  in  each  case  very  largely  that  used  by  the  representatives  at  ^e 
hearings. 

SECTION   L— THE    SERVICE    FOR   VOCATIONAL    EDUCATION    ALREADY 

RENDERED  BY  EACH  DEPARTMENT. 

A  description  is  here  given  of  the  work  done  by  each  of  the  Federal  departments 
in  promoting  vocational  trainiDg  in  the  various  States.  The  descriptions  are  taken 
from  the  reports  by  the  representatives  of  the  departments  at  the  hearings  before  the 
commission. 

THE  SERVICE  RENDERED  BY  THE  BUREAU  OF  EDUCATION. 

In  Agricuwural  Education  25  bulletins  have  been  issued,  or  are  being  prepared, 
by  the  Bureau  of  Education  on  such  subjects  as  teaching  material  in  Government 
publications;  training  of  teachers  of  agriculture,  methods  of  teaching  agriculture, 
graduate  study  in  agriculture;  a^cultural  education  in  rural,  elementary,  ana 
secondary  schools;  school  gardens  in  rural  communities,  cities,  towns,  and  manufac- 
turing villages;  rural  education  in  the  United  States;  educational  surveys  of  rural 
counties;  State  systems  of  agricultural  education  and  methods  used  in  particular' 
schools;  agricultural  education  in  Denmark;  biblio^^T&phy  of  agricultural  education. 

A  member  of  the  bureau  is  now  stud^dng  rural  and  \allage  schools  of  the  British 
Isles,  with  special  reference  to  the  work  in  agricultural  schools  and  agricultural  edu- 
cation. Another  member  is  studying  school  gardening,  and  home  gardening  directed 
by  the  school  in  central  European  countries.  Three  additional  specialists  will  soon 
be  employed — one  in  trade  and  industrial  schools;  one  in  agricultural  education 
distinctively;  one  in  home  economics  and  home  arts. 

One  of  the  most  fundamental  things  the  bureau  has  done  is  a  careful  study,  recently 
begun,  of  what  the  farmer  and  the  fanner*s  wife  need  to  know,  because  they  live  in 
a  rural  home  under  country  conditions  and  make  their  living  by  farming.  This  will 
be  used  as  an  element  in  the  fundamental  study  for  a  reconstruction  of  the  courses 
of  study  in  rural  schools.  The  information  is  being  obtained  from  two  sets  of  ques- 
tions sent  to  fanners  and  to  farmers'  wives. 

The  bureau's  specialists  in  land  grant  college  statistics  and  in  rural  school  education 
have  visited  agricultural  colleges  and  high  schools  in  which  agriculture  is  taught  for 
the  purpose  of  collecting  information  and  giving  advice  regarding  agriculture  and 
education. 

>  For  the  full  report  of  the  departTncnts  at  the  hearings,  see  IleartDg^  bofbre  CommiasioD  on  National 
Aid  to  Vocational  Education,  Vol.  2  of  this  report,  pp.  7-122. 
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The  bureau  is  now  directing  some  experiments  in  home  gardening  supennaed  by  the 
school.  These  are  designed  primarily  for  children  under  14  years  of  age,  and  are  con- 
ducted mainly  in  the  suburoan  districts  of  towns  and  manufacturing  mill  districts, 
like  cotton  mills  of  the  South.  Each  of  those  schools  has  a  teacher  all  the  year  round 
who  teaches  nature  study  and  elementary  sciences  in  the  schools  and  who  supervises 
the  work  of  the  children  in  the  gardens  at  home  in  the  afternoons  of  the  late  winter 
and  early  spring,  and  through  all  the  day  in  vacation  time. 

In  Household  Arts  Education  the  bureau  has  issued  or  has  in  preparation  eight 
bulletins  on  such  subjects  as  bibliography  of  household  arts  education;  methods  of 
household  arts  education  in  particular  schools  of  this  country  and  in  the  schools  of 
rtural  Denmark;  methods  of  teEM^hing  domestic  science;  daily  meals  of  school  children; 
specific  subjects  of  home  improvement. 

In  CoMiCERCiAL  Education  the  annual  reports  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education 
have  for  many  years  omtained  information  in  regard  to  commercial  schools  and  com- 
mercial courws  of  study  not  only  in  this  country  but  also  in  Europe.  No  special 
study  has  been  made  of  this  subject,  but  the  bureau  has  arranged  for  a  study  of  the 
status  of  commercial  education  in  the  Southern  States. 

\     In  Industrial  and  Tbadb  Education  the  bureau  has  issued,  or  has  in  prepara- 
•.  tKHi,  20  buUetuiB  on  such  subjects  as  descriptions  of  continuation  schools,  apprentice- 
'[  ship  systems,  cooperative  and  corporation  schools  in  the  United  States;  deecription 
fof  various  pnanes  of  industrial  education  in  Grermaiiy.  Switzerland,  England,  and 
! Scotland;  tatde  schools  in  25  or  30  industrial  cities  of  Europe;  types  of  industrial 
'  education  in  various  cities  of  the  United  States;  the  vocational  education  of  immi- 
grants. 
^     Rbgardiho  thb  Training  of  Tbachbrs  the  bureau  has  published  a  few  bulletins 
shewing  what  changes  have  recently  been  made  in  the  work  of  the  normal  schools 
in  the  direction  of  providing  increased  facilities  to  prepare  teachers  for  secondary 
schools  in  the  subjects  of  agriculture  and  household  arts,  and  Uie  trades  and  industries. 
In  Porto  Rico  a  plan  is  in  operation,  suggested  by  the  Commissioner  of  Education, 
for  the  training  of  teachers  of  vocational  subjects  for  the  public  schools  of  the  islands. 
Under  this  phm  practically  all  of  the  teachers  in  the  public  schools  of  the  island  have 
had  some  systematic  and  effective  instruction  and  training.    Recently  the  biurean 
has  arranged  for  a  group  of  25  to  30  teachers  of  the  manual  training  and  industrial  arts 
in  different  parts  of  the  country  to  study  for  three  months  in  the  vocational  and  con- 
tinuation scnools  of  Munich,  Germany. 

THB  BBBWKX  KSNI«BED  BY  THB  BURBAU  OF  LABOB  STATISTICS. 

The  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  Dobs  Not  Attempt  to  Promote  Particular 
Movements  or  Measures,  but  rather  to  collect  informatiim,  to  study  existing  con- 
ditions, and  to  publish  as  widely  as  possible  the  results. 
^      The  Publications  issued  by  the  Biu-eau  of  Labor  Statistics  in  the  field  of  industrial 

education  are  as  follows: 
I     Eighth  Annual  Report,  Industrial  Education,  1892;  Seventeenth  Annual  Report, 
'  Trade  and  Technical  Education,  1902;  Bulletin  64,  Trade  and  Technical  Education 
in  the  United  States;  Twenty-fifth  Annual  Report,  Industrial  Education  in  the 
United  States,  1911. 

Also  reports  containing  information  of  special  value  in  r^;ard  to  the  character  of 
the  work  and  the  requirements  of  occunations,  as  follows: 
f^  Report  on  Condition  of  Women  and  Child  Wage  Earners  in  the  United  States: 
•Y Volume  I,  Cotton  textiles-  Volume  II,  Men's  ready-made  clothing;  Volume  HI, 
'  Glass  industry;  Volume  IV,  Silk  indmstry;  Volume  VII,  Conditions  under  which 
;  children  leave  school  to  go  to  work;  Volume  XVIII,  Employment  of  women  and 
(  children  in  23  selected  industries. 

Conditions  of  Employment  in  the  Iron  and  Steel  Industry:  Volume  I,  Wages  and 
hours  of  labor. 

Investigations  of  telephone  companies  imder  Senate  Document  No.  380,  Sixty-first 
Congress. 

Also  in  bulletins  relating  to  hours  of  labor:  Bulletin  128,  Cotton,  woolen,  and  silk 
industries;  Bulletin  129,  Lumber,  millwork,  and  furniture  industries;  Bulletin  134, 
Boot  and  shoe,  hosiery,  and  knit  goods  industries;  Bulletin  135.  Cigar  and  clothing 
industries;  Bulletin  137,  Building  and  repairing  of  steam  railroad  cars. 
.  Much  Information  op  Special  Value  por  Industrial  Education  if  studied  and 
properly  interpreted  with  reference  to  such  use  is  also  gathered  by  the  bureau  as  a 
by-pioduct  in  its  iuveatigations  of  wages  and  hours  of  labor  and  conditions  of  work, 
which  attempt  to  describe  somewhat  in  detail  the  actual  processes  in  the  occupations 
investigated .  The  bureau  makes  such  studies  of  industries  regularly  and  punliahes 
results  annually.  Some  outlines  of  courses  of  study  have  already  been  worked  out 
in  New  York  City,  for  example,  that  are  the  direct  outcome  of  the  bureau's  investiga- 
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tioDS  into  the  industries  of  that  city.  The  industries  recently  studiod  in  New  York 
City  are  the  dress  and  waist  industry,  and  the  cloak,  suit,  and  skirt  industry.  This 
was  a  fiiBt-hand  study,  in  coop^ntion  with  employers  and  employees,  of  actual  con- 
ditions in  the  d^ps,  a  detailea  analysis  of  the  exact  processes  in  the  occupations  car- 
ried on,  in  an  attempt  to  discover  what  kind  of  intelligence,  what  kinds  and  degrees 
of  d^ill  are  required  to  perform  those  x)rocesses,  and  with  that  analysis  attempting  to 
develop  a  course  of  training  that  will  give  to  the  beginners  the  elements  of  that  intel- 
ligence and  skill.  As  a  result  of  this  investigation  and  analysis,  an  apprenticeship 
system  for  the  industries  covered  has  been  outlined  in  detail  by  the  bureau's  repre- 
sentative at  the  request  of  the  employers  and  employees  and  has  been  accepted  by 
the  latter.  These  studies  of  the  reqmrements  of  tne  occupations  and  industries  and 
of  how  far  those  requirements  may  be  better  met  in  proper  instruction  in  indiistrial 
and  trade  subjects  should  be  especially  useful  for  those  who  are  to  teach  industrial 
and  trade  subjects.    The  studies  are  to  be  printed  soon  in  bulletin  form. 

In  addition  to  the  information  contained  in  the  publications  already  referred  to, 
the  bureau  has  also  a  large  body  of  informaticHi  and  experience  which  may  be  drawn 
upon  to  answer  specific  or  general  inc[uiries  which  come  to  the  bureau  in  the  course  of 
a  large  correspondence.  In  connection  with  its  library,  the  bureau  aims  to  collect  all 
the  publications  in  this  country  and  abroad  whidi  have  a  direct  bearing  upon  strictly 
industrial  education. 

'Die  bureau  seciures  its  material  in  regard  to  industrial  and  trade  education  directly 
from  sdiool  officials,  employers  and  employees,  and  through  personal  visits  of  itis 
agents.  iS«ctically  none  of  this  information  is  secured  by  correspondence,  as  such  a 
method  has  usually  been  found  wholly  unsatisfactory. 

THE  SBRYICB  RBNIHSBBD  BY  THE  DEPABTMENT  OF  AGBJCULTUBE. 

Promotion  of  Aomcultural  Education. — ^The  Department  of  A^culture  has 
in  its  Office  of  £xperim«it  Stations  a  small  division  wnich  promotes  the  establi^- 
ment  of  courses  in  agricultiure  in  secondary  schools  and  gives  infonnation  to  such 
schools  through  personal  conferences,  correspondence,  and  publications.  This  ad- 
vice relates  to  the  subject  matter  of  instructioQ  in  agriculture,  courses  of  study,  text- 
books and  other  literature,  equipment,  and  other  matters  relating  to  the  teaching  of 
agriculture. 

This  office,  being  in  dose  touch  with  a^cultural  colleges  and  schools  throughout 
the  country,  is  oft^  able  to  give  information  regarding  teachers  of  agriculture  availa- 
ble for  secondary  schools.  It  has  also  collected  a  large  amoTint  of  information  regard- 
ing the  progress  of  agricultural  education  in  the  United  States  and  foreign  countries. 
By  an  arrangement  recently  made  with  the  Bureau  of  Education  this  information 
will  be  made  available  in  an  annual  report  prepared  jointly  by  the  Office  of  Experi- 
ment Stations  and  the  Bureau  of  Education,  and  published  by  the  latter.  The  mem- 
bers of  its  staff  frequently  attend  conferences  of  school  and  college  faculties,  boards  of 
control  of  such  institutions,  agricultural  and  educational  associations,  and  other 
bodies  to  advise  with  them  on  a  wide  variety  of  matters  relating  to  the  teaching  of 
agriculture. 

Promotion  op  Household  Education. — ^The  Office  of  Experiment  Stations, 
through  its  nutrition  invesd^tions,  has  been  furnishing  secondarjr  schools  throughout 
the  country  with  much  funoamental  material  which  is  used  in  giving  instruction  in 
household  arts.  This  has  been  obtained  through  experimental  research,  and  the  col- 
lection and  classification  of  general  information. 

The  department  is  furnishing  a  large  amount  of  information  to  schools  on  the  com- 
position, nutritive  values,  methods  of  preparation,  and  the  adulteration  of  foods, 
through  its  Office  of  Experiment  Stations  and  the  Bureau  of  Cheirdstrv,  and  on  the 
constniction,  equipment,  and  sanitation  of  the  farm  home,  through  its  various 
branches. 

As  an  incident  of  its  relations  with  the  agricultural  colleges  ojod  schools,  this  office 
has  been  brought  into  relatively  close  touch  with  the  institutions  in  which  household 
arts  are  tau^t,  and  thus  has  been  able  to  bring  the  work  of  the  department  relative 
to  household  arts  to  the  attention  of  a  large  number  of  teachers  and  students  of  this 
subject.  Technical  bulletins  on  these  subjects  are  now  commonly  used  by  teachers 
as  sources  of  information.  The  popular  biuletins  (Farmers'  Bulletins)  on  these  sub- 
jects are  very  generally  used  in  ttie  schools. 

Agricultural  and  Houbbhold  Arts  Education  in  Elementary  Schools. — The 
efforts  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  to  encourage  instruction  in  agriculture  and 
household  arts  in  elementary  schools  are  similar  to  the  efforts  employed  for  similar 
instruction  in  secondary  schools  but  to  much  more  limited  extent,  since  systematic 
instruction  in  agriculture  and  household  arts  in  elementary  schools  nas  received  com- 
paratively little  attention. 
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Publications. — Special  bulletins  and  circulars  dealing  with  the  subject  matter  and 
facilities  for  secondary  and  elementary  agricultiiral  education,  boys'  and  skirls'  clubs, 
etc.,  are  issued  by  the  Office  of  Experiment  Stations  in  cooperation  witn  the  other 
bureaus  of  the  department.  Illustrative  material  for  use  m  a^cultural  schools, 
including  charts,  photographs,  lantern  slides,  moving-picture  films,  etc.,  is  being 
prepared  in  a  similar  way  to  a  limited  extent,  and  arrangements  are  being  made  for 
extending  the  service. 

The  Office  of  Experiment  Stations  maintains  a  department  of  a^cultural  education 
in  the  periodical  entitled  "Experiment  Station  Record,"  which  involves  the  review* 
ing  of  the  world's  literature  on  the  subject.  A  card  index  of  American  and  foreign 
institutions  for  agricultural  education,  and  a  card  index  to  the  literature  of  agricul- 
tural education  are  also  maintained. 

The  department  has  recently  prepared,  in  cQcperation  with  the  American  Homo 
Economics  Association,  an  extensive  syllabus  which  classifies  the  whole  content  of  the 
general  subject  of  agriculture.  This  s}^llabus  will  be  of  great  assistance  in  formulating 
courses  of  mstruction.  The  publications  of  the  department  on  food  and  nutrition 
and  other  household  subjects  are  used  very  widely  to  supplement  the  textbooks. 

Farm  Extension  Work. — ^The  department  is  directly  carrying  on,  in  cooperation 
with  State  aejicultural  collies.  State  departments  of  agriculture,  counties,  and  other 
agencies  within  the  States,  &nn  extension  work  through  two  branches  of  its  Bureau 
of  Plant  Industry. 

1.  Farmers'  cooperative  demonstration  work  in  15  Southern  States,  involving  ttie 
employment  of  1,075  county  and  other  agents  and  the  expenditure  of  $375,000  of 
department  funds,  $250,000  of  General  Education  Board  funds,  and  $490,000  derived 
from  State  sources. 

2.  Farm  extension  work  in  connection  with  studies  of  farm  management  in  25 
Noilhem  and  Western  States,  involving  the  employment  of  212  county  agents  and  tho 
expenditure  of  $138,000  of  department  funds  and  $390,000  from  State  sources. 

The  Office  of  Experiment  Stations  has  a  small  division  which  collects  information 
regJirding  the  progress  of  farmers*  institutes  and  other  forms  of  extension  work  in  this 
country  and  abroad  and  aids  in  the  promotion  of  such  enterprises  through  cooperation 
with  State  departments  and  agricultural  colleges.  For  this  purpose  about  $11,000  is 
available. 

In  1913  about  25,000  sessions  of  farmers*  institutes  were  held  in  the  United  States, 
the  total  attendance  of  which  was  about  3,900,000.  In  addition  to  this,  movable 
classes,  correspondence  courses,  rural  study  clubs,  agricultural  trains,  demonstrations, 
and  other  forms  of  extension  work  were  carried  on  oy  State  agricultiiral  colleges,  in 
which  more  than  a  million  additional  people  were  reached. 

Extension  Work  Relating  to  Household  Arts  is  done  by  the  department 
through  the  same  agencies  as  is  the  farm  extension  work,  but  it  is  very  much  more 
limit^  in  extent.  A  special  feature  in  extension  work  relating  to  household  arts  is 
the  employment  of  women  as  special  agents  to  form  girls*  canning  clubs  and  give  farm 
girls  instruction  in  canning  farm  products  for  use  in  the  home  or  for  sale. 

The  Office  of  Experiment  Stations  has  encouraged  the  organization  of  special  insti- 
tutes for  women  and  girls  and  the  oi]^nization  of  movable  schools  and  corre^ondenco 
courses  of  instruction  on  subjects  relating  to  household  arts. 

The  nutrition  investigations  of  the  Office  of  Experiment  Stations  maintain  close 
relations  by  correspondence  and  conference  with  teachers  engaged  in  women's  insti- 
tutes and  other  forms  of  extension  work,  with  the  home  economics  section  of  the  gen- 
eral Federation  of  Women's  Clubs,  with  a  similar  section  of  the  National  Grange,  with 
the  American  Home  Economics  ABSociation,  and  with  other  similar  agencies. 

For  Extension  Work  in  Agriculture  and  nousEiioLD  Arts,  county  agents  are 
located  permanently  in  counties  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  to  the  farmers,  through 
demonstrations  on  their  farms  and  througn  personal  conferences,  the  practical  results 
of  the  investiijations  of  the  department  and  State  agricultural  experiment  stations  and 
other  similar  institutions,  and  the  best  practice  of  farmers  in  helping  to  put  them  into 
effect  on  their  farms. 

Farm  boys  are  organized  in  clubs  for  the  raising  of  com,  pigs,  etc.,  on  competitive 
conditions,  for  the  purpose  of  stimulating  their  interest  in  improving  farm  practice 
and  in  country  life.  Clubs  of  farm  girls  nave  been  formed  in  a  similar  way.  Such 
clubs  for  boys  and  girls  exist  in  more  than  half  the  States. 

THE  SERVICE  BENDERED  BY  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  COMMERCE. 

Information  on  ('ommercial  Education. — The  Department  of  Commerce  is  now 
as.«isting  the  States  and  local  communities  by  furnishing  information  in  regard  to  com- 
mercial e<hication  only  when  requested  to  fumL^h  specific  facts.  The  department 
haa  of&cially  taken  no  definite  steps  to  promote  commercial  education  furmer  than 
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to  occasionally  invite  attention  to  the  subject  in  speeches  before  commercial  OK;ani- 
zations.  It  probably  does  not  have  in  its  files  any  direct  evidence  that  there  is  an 
uigent  need  for  commercial  education  in  this  country  of  a  type  not  now  being  given 
extensively.. 

By  the  word  "officially  "  is  meant  that  the  law  does  not  charge  the  department  with 
the  duty  of  promoting  education.  Its  function  is  to  promote  commerce  and  commer- 
cial weUfare  rather  than  educational  pro^;ress,  and  it  oeals  almost  exclusively  with  the 
development  of  foreign  commerce,  it  is  impossible  to  prevent  the  work  being  edu- 
cationsu  in  effect,  but  speaking  in  legal  terms,  the  department  has  no  function  of 
promoting  education.  It  could  not  handle  the  subject  in  an  official  way  without 
special  authorization  for  that  purpose  by  Congress.  Without  such  authorization  it 
could  not  even  issue  official  bulletins  concerning  commercial  education. 

Commercial  Education  in  Foreign  Countries. — The  department  has  gathered, 
as  a  b)r-product,  a  very  considerable  amount  of  information  showing  the  efforts  being  • 
made  in  commercial  education  in  foreign  countries,  but  at  the  present  time,  both 
because  the  department  is  not  suitably  equipped  and  because  it  aoes  not  t>iinV  that 
this  matter  lies  within  the  scope  of  its  duties,  such  material  is  not  being  worked  up 
for  use  in  commercial  education  in  this  country. 

The  Daily  Consular  Reports  of  the  department  occasionally  and  incidentally./ 
have  some  discussion  of  commercial  education  in  foreign  countries,  since  it  is  prac-j 
ticallv  impossible  to  keep  such  incidental  material  out  of  the  Daily  Consular  Reports; 
it  is  tnere  purely  as  a  b^-product.    A  few  of  such  consular  reports  on  commerdLaf  edu- 
cation have  been  published  separately. 

Analysis  of  Commercial  Occupations. — The  Department  of  Commerce  has  to 
some  extent  gathered  information  bearing  on  a  descriptive  uialysis  of  commercial, 
occupations.  Such  Information  has  been  issued  in  the  form  of  bulletins  on  occupa- 
tions. To  make  this  information  useful  for  purposes  of  commercial  education,  how- 
ever, cooperation  with  the  Bureau  of  Education  would  be  necessary,  especially  to 
enable  the  Department  of  Commerce  to  know  just  what  the  Bureau  of  JSducation 
wanted  for  the  purpose  of  commerciid  education. 

THE  SERVICE  RENDERED  BY  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  WAR.     . 

General  Education  op  Enlisted  Men. — The  War  Department  now  provides 
fadlities  for  the  general  education  of  aU  enlisted  men,  who  so  desire,  through  the 
medium  of  what  is  known  as  the  post  school.  Such  a  school  is  established  at  every 
Army  post  to  instruct  in  the  common  branches  of  education,  such  as  reading,  writing, 
spelung,  history,  ge^^raphy,  grammar,  and  arithmetic.  Instruction  is  given,  under 
the  supervision  of  oincers,  by  teachers  detailed  from  the  enlisted  men.  Attendance 
is  not  compulsory.  The  school  term  comprises  the  period  from  November  1  to 
March  31.  Recitations  of  an  hour's  duration  are  ordinarily  held  five  times  a  week, 
^nerally  in  the  forenoon  or  early  afternoon.  The  general  conduct  of  each  school 
18  under  the  control  of  the  commanding  officer  of  the  post.  As  a  rule  only  a  small 
percentage  of  the  enlisted  men  avail  theioselves  of  the  advantages  offered. 

Industrial  and  Trade  Education. — The  opportunities  for  industrial  and  trade 
education  for  enlisted  men  are  verv  general,  and  are  briefly  outlined  as  follows: 

1.  Schools  for  bakers  and  cooks. — There  are  three  of  these  schools — one  at  Washington 
Barracks,  D.  C,  one  at  the  presidio  of  San  Francisco,  Cal,,  and  one  at  Fort  Ruey, 
Kmis.  Their  object  is  to  give  practical  instruction  in  the  arts  of  cooking  and  baking 
to  classes  composed  of  selectea  enlisted  men.  The  school  term  is  of  four  months 
duration,  during  which  period  the  students  are  excused  from  all  other  duties.  Upon 
completion  of  the  school  course  certificates  of  proficiency  are  awarded  to  those  who 
pass  a  sati^actory  examination.  The  following  degrees  of  proficiency  are  recognized : 
Assistant  baker,  baker,  second  cook,  first  cook,  mess  sergeant. 

The  respective  post  commanders  act  as  commandants  of  the  schools,  the  instructors 
consisting  of  selected  officers  and  men.    About  750  men  take  this  course  annually. 

2.  School  for  saddlers  and  battery  mechanics^  Rock  Island  Arsenal^  III. — The  purpose 
of  the  school  is  to  train  practical  saddlers  and  battery  mechanics.  The  school  is 
under  the  direction  of  the  Chief  of  Ordnance  and  the  instruction  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
commanding  officer  of  the  Rock  Island  Arsenal.  Instructors  are  officers  and  special- 
ists in  the  employ  of  the  Ordnance  Department.  The  school  term  is  of  11  months' 
duration,  during  which  the  students  are  excused  from  all  other  duties.  The  classes 
under  instruction  are  composed  of  specially  recommended  enlisted  men  from  the 
various  organizations  of  the  Army.  The  saddlers'  course  comprises  practical  work  in 
all  the  Important  branches  of  the  manufacture  and  repair  of  harnesses,  bridles,  saddles, 
and  other  leather  equipment  pertaining  to  the  mounted  service.  The  mechanics 
course  includes  instruction  in  riveting,  in  the  use  of  a  file,  chisel,  reamer,  lathe,  and 
machine  tools.    About  45  men  take  this  course  annually. 
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8,  School  for  fcarrien  and  horHshoers,  Fort  Riley,  Kan$, — ^Thia  school  is  a  brandi  of 
the  Mounted  Sendee  School  and  is  administered  b^  the  commandant  of  the  latter, 
who  is  a  field  officer  selected  from  the  mounted  service.  The  instructoia  are  selected 
officers  and  enlisted  men.  The  students  are  detailed  from  the  mounted  branches. 
There  are  annually  two  courses  of  four  months  each,  viz,  February  15  to  June  15,  and 
July  15  to  November  15.  During  the  school  terms  stuients  are  excused  from  all  oth^ 
duties.  The  course  comprises  tne  treatment  and  care  of  sick  horses  and  practical 
horseshoeing.    About  200  men  take  this  course  annually. 

4.  ErdigUd  mtri't  dimnon  of  the  Coast  ArtUUry  Schoolj  Fort  Monroe,  Va, — This 
school  is  under  the  supervision  and  control  of  the  Chief  of  Coast  Artillery  as  admin- 
istered by  the  commandant,  who  is  a  field  officer  of  the  Coast  Artillery.  Instructots 
are  selected  officers  aud  enlisted  men.  This  division  has  for  its  object  the  theoretical 
and  practical  instruction  of  the  enlisted  personnel  who  actually  run  the  power  plants, 
boilers,  and  engines,  install  and  maintain  electrical  machines,  instruments,  and  search- 
lights, and  prepaie  the  drawings  and  charts  for  coast  artillery  work  at  the  various 
poets. 

To  be  eligible  for  a  course  of  instruction  an  enlisted  candidate  for  master  gunner, 
electrician  sergeant,  or  fireman  must  have  at  least  one  and  one-half  years  of  continu- 
ous service  in  tne  Coast  Artillery  Corps  immediately  prior  to  the  beginning  of  the  school 
term  and  must  be  familiar  with  one  or  more  classes  of  machinery,  apparatus,  or  equip- 
ment pertaining  to  the  course  selected. 

The  school  work  of  this  division  comprises  three  distinct  regular  courses,  each  course 
being  completed  in  one  year.    The  total  number  of  enlisted  stud^its  is  about  50  or  ^. 

.  The  tloee  regular  courses  pursued  are  the  electrical,  the  mechanical,  and  the  artillery. 

•  In  addition  to  these  a  special  course  in  radiotelegrap^y  was  established  in  1912. 

'  The  electrical  course  is  desuned  to  prepare  men  for  appointment  as  electrician 
sogeants.  This  course  covers  tne  ordinary  technical  application  of  electricity  in  the 
Coast  Artilfory  Service  and  includes,  in  addition,  elementary  electrical  engineerijag. 

;      The  mechanical  course  is  designed  to  prepare  men  for  appointments  as  firemen. 

I  It  includes  thorough  practical  instruction  in  all  routine  duties  of  the  boiler  room, 
the  engine  room,  and  tne  machine  shop,  and,  in  addition,  gives  a  practical  knowledge 
of  fuel  and  fuel  burning,  and  steam  ttud  steam  production,  Doiier  and  engine  tests,  and 
general  power  plant  operation  such  as  will  best  prepare  the  students  for  the  respon- 
sible position  of  engineer. 

The  artillery  course,  while  int^ided  primarily  to  fit  men  for  the  proper  performance 
of  the  duties  of  master  gunner,  includes  practical  and  theoretical  instruction  in  mathe- 
matics, photography,  topography,  mechanical  drawing,  and  sea-coast  engineering. 

The  work  covered  in  each  of  these  courses  is  in  part  theoretical  but  is  mainly  prac- 
tical, so  that  a  man  successfully  completing  a  course  can  immediately  take  iq)  at  a 
post  the  practical  work  that  falls  to  him. 

5.  Trazning  in  the  Hospital  Corm. — In  addition  to  these  schools,  the  Hospital  Corps 
offers  opportunity  to  acquire  proficiency  in  nursing,  sanitation,  pharmacy,  JC-ray,  and 
laboratory  work.  No  formal  classes  are  maintained  in  such  training,  which  is  imparted 
as  a  matter  of  routine  to  the  3,500  enlisted  men  in  the  medical  department. 

6.  Training  in  the  Sigrnal  Corps. — In  a  similar  way  the  Signal  Uorps  trains  its  l^^OO 
enlisted  men  in  electricity,  photography,  telephoning,  and  aviation;  and  the  £n- 
gineering  Corps  its  1,900  men  in  carpentry,  pipe  fitting,  cement  and  masonry  work, 
surveying,  dmfting,  photography,  and  lithography. 

CoRREBPom>BNOB  SCHOOL  COURSES  are  taken  by  2  to  3  per  cent,  on  the  average,  of 
enlisted  men.  The  Government  does  not  actively  participate  in  such  work,  beyond 
lending  every  possible  encouragement  to  the  enlisted  man  who  desires  to  undertake 
it.  As  high  as  5  per  cent  of  the  men  in  the  Engineering  Corps  have  at  one  time  been 
taking  correspond^Qce-school  courses  in  electricity,  shop  management,  the  work  of 
the  chauffeur,  and  all  types  of  concrete  and  masonry  work. 

Thb  Chief  of  Staff  is  in  General  Charob  of  all  sjrstems  of  education  for  the 
Army. 

Thb  Arict  Trains  Probablt  10  Per  Cent  of  its  Men  in  some  kind  of  vocational 
training;  that  is,  some  direct  vocational  training  that  the^  apply  immediately  on 
leaving  the  service.  In  addition,  incidental  trainmg  that  will  assist  a  man  very  much 
in  some  trade  is  given  to  a  very  large  per  cent  of  the  men.  For  example,  a  man  of  the 
mounted  branch  of  the  service  becomes  expert  in  all  kinds  of  stable  management— as 
grooms,  drivers,  etc.  Every  man  in  the  AJ&dical  I>epartment  of  the  Army  is  trained 
m  the  work  of  a  nurse,  apothecary,  etc.,  as  an  incident  to  his  regular  duties.  Not  all 
of  them  becomes  apothecaries,  but  the  best  men  take  advanced  courses  as  apothecaries 
and  get  increased  rank.  Practically  all  of  the  3,500  men  in  that  department  get  voca- 
tional training  that  appertains  to  the  profession  of  medicine. 

"The  same  conditions  prevail  in  otner  technical  branches  (rf  the  service.  In  the 
Engineering  and  Signal  Corps  all  the  men  are  trained  in  some  vocational  pursuit. 
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The  Army  has  about  10,000  men  out  of  an  anny  of  about  85,000  who  are  always  under- 
going vocational  training. 

A  good  many  of  the  men  in  the  Engineering  Corps  drift  out  of  the  corps  when  their 
enli^ment  is  over  and  into  the  Engineering  Department  at  Large.  The  Ensineer  Corps 
of  the  Army  has,  of  course,  not  only  its  military  side,  but  its  civil  aide  as  well.  All  the 
river  and  hiEU*bor  work  is  under  the  Army's  ^^eneral  charge  and  the  Army  places  a  great 
many  men,  who  go  out  from  the  battalions,  m  the  engineering  district,  to  grow  up  with 
the  work.  They  are  taken  in  as  foremen,  but  they  land  only  where  their  ability  limits 
them. 

Ii  Thb  Trainino  is  Yaluablb  in  Civil  Life. — ^While  the  Army  trains  men  solely  for 
the  purpose  of  meeting  the  general  efficiency  of  the  service,  and  does  not  pretend  to 
train  them  for  their  own  special  benefit,  nevertheless  a  laige  majority  <rf  them  go  out 
into  civil  life  and  carry  with  them  into  that  life  valuable  training  for  vocations  which 
they  received  while  in  the  service.  The  enlistment  period  is  at  present  four  years. 
Very  few  of  the  men  after  four  years  care  to  come  back  and  make  the  military  pro- 
fession their  lifework.  This  is  peurticularly  the  case  with  the  more  excellently  trained 
men  in  the  service.  The  hi^er  training  they  receive  the  more  chance  there  is  and 
opportunity  in  civil  life  of  wmch  they  take  advantage.  Discharged  soldiers  of  ability 
are  in  universal  demand. 

Not  more  than  1  per  cent  of  the  men  enter  the  service  with  the  object  of  securing 
training  in  a  particular  trade  in  order  to  go  out  in  civil  life  and  practice  that  trade  aftei^ 
warda  It  is  probable  that  they  enlist  mainly  through  the  pressure  of  social  conditions. 
When  it  is  hard  to  get  a  place  outside,  the  recruitment  for  the  Army  is  very  easy. 
When  times  are  good  men  can  easily  be  i^aced  outside,  and  the  Army  has  difficulty  m 

getting  soldiers.    That  is  the  case  in  times  of  peace. 

« 

THE  SERVICE  RENDERED  BY  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  NAVY. 

General  Education. — ^A  system  of  general  education  was  incorporated  by  General 
Order  No.  63,  issued  December  16.  1913,  in  effect  January  1,  1914,  with  a  view  to  sup- 
pl}ring  deficiencies  in  academic  education,  and  also  to  provide  a  systematic  means  by. 
which  the  enlisted  men  and  warrant  officers  may  receive  the  assistance  and  encour- 
agement in  technical  branches  which  may  be  necessary  to  fit  them  for  promotion  in  the 
Navy,  and  better  prepare  them  for  civil  trades  at  the  end  of  their  period  of  service 
afloat. 

The  instruction  under  two  hoads — academic  and  technical  or  professional — ib  under 
the  general  direction  of  the  commanding  officer.  An  executive  officer  is  in  immediate 
charge,  and  is  assisted  by  all  commissioned  officers  and  by  such  warrant  and  petty 
officers  as  may  be  necessary  in  the  different  departments  on  board  shii>. 

All  men  are  carefully  examined  by  division  officers,  to  note  the  deficiencies  of  each 
man,  the  amount  of  instruction  he  may  have  received  at  the  training  station,  the 
branches  in  which  further  instruction  is  most  needed,  the  fitness  of  each  man  for  pro- 
motion, the  branch  for  which  he  is  best  suited,  and  the  personal  and  professional  ambi- 
tions of  each  individual  in  order  that  classes  may  be  formed  to  secure  progress  and 
improvement  in  the  mental  and  technical  training  of  men  in  every  branch  of  the  Navy 
service. 

This  general  education  is  compulsory  for  men  who  have  not  served  more  than  one- 
half  of  their  enlistment.  The  men  pay  for  the  textbooks  used  a  total  of  $2.50.  The 
response  on  the  part  of  the  men  to  these  courses  in  eeneral  education  is  very  great,  as 
shown  by  the  fact  that  10,000  copies  of  some  of  the  books  are  already  in  use,  su though 
these  courses  did  not  start  before  January  1,  1914. 

PBoyisiONs  FOR  CoKMERCiAL  EDUCATION  are  more  limited,  although  facilities  for 
becoming  expert  clerks,  stenographers,  typewriters,  bookkeepers,  etc.,  are  given  to 
all  men  d  esinng  such. 

There  is  a  school  on  shore  known  as  the  Yeoman's  School.  The  yeomen  assist 
with  the  admiraPs  correspondence  and  in  keeping  the  pavmaster's  books  and  the 
records  of  the  ship  itself,  its  library  list,  and  the  records  ot  tne  men.  About  10  men, 
known  as  yeomeo,  are  required  for  purely  clerical  work  on  a  battleship  of  1,000  men. 
Yeomen's  schools  are  maintained  at  Newport,  R.  I.,  and  San  Francisco,  Cal.  In 
these  there  are  100  men  who,  when  they  become  expert  in  stenography,  typewriting, 
and  in  knowledge  of  Navy  methods,  are  transferred  to  seagoing  ships.  Oo  boara 
the  ships  they  may,  if  they  so  desire,  continue  such  commercial  training  much  far- 
ther than  is  required  by  the  riiip's  work.  For  instance,  the  paymaster  is  an  expert 
accountant  and  has  a  clerk,  who  is  not  an  enlisted  man,  who  is  also  expert.  These 
experts  o£fer  advanced  courses  in  bookkeeping  to  all  enlisted  men  desiring  such 
courses. 

Industrial  and  Tbade  Education  is  covered  by  the  general  order.  Men  desiring 
such  may  have  instruction  as  far  as  the  fadlitles  on  board  ship  permit.    This  wiu 
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include  boilermaking,  carpentering,  blacksmithing,  electrical  work,  both  general  and 
radio,  the  operation  of  steam  machinery,  catering  and  cooking,  seamanship,  and 
other  professional  work  pertaining  to  the  Navy  profession.  The  instruction  in  the 
work  pertaining  to  the  Navv  profession,  such  as  gun  captains  and  gun  pointers,  is 
presented  here  very  briefly  in  view  of  the  fact  that  it  affects  only  very  remotely  the 
problem  before  the  commission. 

This  work  is  entirely  optional;  but  before  a  man  who  enlists,  for  example,  as  a 
fireman  can  be  advanced  to  water  tender  or  machini{?t,  he  must  pass  an  examination 
and  must  be  thoroughly  familiar  with  all  of  the  appliances  that  ne  will  hatidle.  In 
Older  that  he  may  he  so  prepared,  the  department  furnishes  him  with  a  handbook 
and  pamphlets  giving  the  questions  that  ne  should  know  and  the  answers  to  the 
most  difficult  ones. 

Courses  at  the  Electrical  Schools. — The  department  has  two  electrical  schools, 
one  at  Mare  Island  and  one  at  New  York.  They  have,  combined,  210  people.  Young 
men  just  enlisted  and  showing  an  aptness  for  electricity  are  sent  to  tnese  school! 
and  are  divided  into  two  classes  acconiing  to  their  preference  and  their  adaptability. 
One  class  is  in  radio  or  wireless  electricity,  work  much  like  telegraphy,  and  the  other 
class  pertains  to  dynamos,  the  dynamo  engine,  switchboards,  and  methods  of  wiring. 
In  the  schools  the  men  work  in  machine  shops,  and  learn  to  make  all  parts  of  dynamos 
and  engines;  they  learn  to  wire  a  battleship  or  cruiser  as  an  electrician  on  shore  learns 
to  wire  a  house.  They  are  taught  all  the  ** faults"  and  repairs  of  dynamos  and  the 
different  kinds  of  armatures;  they  know  as  much  about  a  telephone  as  an  electrician  of 
tJbe  telephone  company.  The  work  is  both  practical  and  theoretical  and  covers  a 
period  of  about  six  months.  Upon  completion  of  this  instruction,  if  the  man  is  dili- 
gent and  ambitious,  he  is  amply  qualified  to  hold  any  job  in  ordinary  electrical  repair 
work,  or  in  the  running  of  dynamos  and  engines,  should  he  decide  at  the  end  of  his 
term  of  enlistment  to  return  to  civil  life. 

Courses  at  the  Musicians'  School. — ^AU  large  sliips  have  bands,  and  in  order  to 
keep  them  supplied  the  Navy  conducts  a  school  at  Norfolk,  Va.,  where  about  100 
men  are  taught  to  play  instruments.  In  addition  to  that  all  men  on  board  a  ship  who 
have  talent  for  music  are  encouraged  to  learn  to  play  some  instrument.  The  members 
of  the  band  receive  higher  pay  than  the  ordinary  seamen. 

Training  of  the  Hospital  Corps. — There  is  a  school,  containing  about  100  men, 
for  the  training  of  the  Hospital  Corps.  They  receive  practical  instruction  in  ward 
work  in  the  Naval  Hospital  ashore,  supplemented  by  demonstrations  in  practical 
pharmacy,  chemistry,  lectures  on  elementary  materia  medica,  anatomy,  and  physi- 
ology. Special  attention  is  also  given  to  work  in  bandaging,  the  application  of  splints, 
and  the  transportation  of  the  wounded  under  difficult  and  trying  conditions. 

Courses  at  the  Artificers'  School. — The  artificers  are  taught  the  general  con- 
struction of  vessels,  carpentering  work,  plumbinij.  fitting,  blacksmith ing,  painling, 
and  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  repair  of  all  parts  of  vessels  in  wood ,  steel,  iron,  copper, 
lead,  etc.    The  school  is  divided  into  separate  classes  for  each  trade. 

Courses  at  the  Seaman  Gunners'  Schools. — These  schools  are  conducted  at  the 
Washington  Navy  Yard.  Every  man  who  has  served  his  entire  enlistment  is  given 
four  months  to  he  reenlisted  with  continuous  pay.  A  man  is  sent  there  to  become 
expert  in  ordnance,  breeching  mechanism,  the  manufacture  of  shells,  and  the  work- 
ings of  electrical  firing  devices.  When  the  men  leave  these  schools,  they  are  rated  as 
gunners'  mates,  petty  officers,  and  many  of  them  take  the  examination  for  officers. 

School  for  Machinists. — There  is  a  school  for  machinists'  inates  to  afford  men  of 
the  artificers'  branch — engine-room  force — the  same  opportunities  to  prepare  themselves 
for  petty  officers,  and  warrant  officers,  as  the  Seaman  Gunners*  School  affoixis  men  of 
the  seamen  branch.  The  school  is  open  to  men  not  over  »30  years  of  age,  with  good 
records  in  the  ratings  of  water  tender,  oiler,  or  fireman  of  first  class,  who  l^ve  mechani- 
cal ability  and  knowledge  of  marine  machinery,  upon  reenlistment  or  in  the  last  year 
of  first  enlistment  if  they  care  to  extend  their  enlistment  beyond  the  completion  of 
their  course,  which  is  16  months  long.  The  course  includes  bench  work,  working 
with  machine  tools,  work  repairing  marine  engines,  etc.,  and  is  intended  to  prepare  a 
man  for  the  duties  of  machinist's  mate  on  board  ship  or  ashore.  It  is  a  splendid 
mechanical  engineering  school  and  a  man  leaves  there  well  equipped  for  running  the 
complicated  engines  of  a  man-of-war. 

Schools  for  Cooks  and  Bakers. — One  of  these  schools  is  at  Newport,  R.  I., 
and  the  other  at  Mare  Island. 

Mess  Attendants'  and  Waiters'  Schools. — ^This  school  is  for  colored  bovs.  They 
are  servants  and  are  taught  to  wait  on  table  and  to  care  for  the  officers'  clothes  and  to 
know  whether  a  uniform  is  full  dre??  or  undress  and  what  garments  to  lay  out 

Fuel-Oil  Testing  School. — At  the  fuel-oil  testing  school  at  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
there  are  about  30  men  under  instruction  for  the  purpose  of  testing  fuel  oil  and  becom- 
ing familiar  with  its  use. 
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GoBKESPOMDENCB-SoHOOii  COURSES. — ^From  the  information  which  id  available  it 
is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  about  1,000  men  in  the  Navy  are  taking  correspondence- 
school  courses.  On  board  ship  commissioned  officers  are  detailed  to  take  care  of  the 
men  who  are  taking  correspondence  school  courses  to  give  them  all  the  assistance 
they  may  need  in  addition  to  the  instruction  received  from  the  correspondence 
schools.  About  one-half  of  the  men  taking  theso  correspondencenschool  courses  are 
receiving  instruction  in  industrial  or  trade  subjects.  It  is  probable  that  when  the 
scheme  recently  established  by  the  Navy  Department  is  fully  developed  it  will 
largely  displace  the  instruction  received  by  the  men  through  correspondence-school  • 
courses. 

Faciuties  pot  Industrial  Education  on  Board  Smp. — Until  recently  industrial 
education  was  confined  to  the  shore.  Now,  however,  every  opportunity  is  made  to 
provide  facilities  for  additional  vocational  training  for  the  men  while  afloat,  and  a 
very  lai^e  number  of  men  on  board  ships  avail  themselves  of  such  opportunities. 
Courses  m  elementary  engineering  in  connection  with  machine  shops  on  board  ship 
are  provided  for  this  purpose. 


isi 


TJie  number  receiving  instruction  from  the  Navy  Department. 

In  the  classes  in  general  education,  about. 30, 000 

In  the  yeoman's  classes,  commercial  education 130 

In  addition,  undoubtedly  a  larger  number  will  avail  themselves  of  the 

facilities  offered  on  hoard  ship  for  acauiring  commercial  training, 
(c)  In  the  industrial  and  trade  schools  conaucted  at  shore  stations,  as  alre^idy 

outlined 1,035 

Electrical  schools 210 

Musicians*  schools 100 

Hospital  Corps  Training  School 100 

Artificers'  school 76 

Seaman  gunners'  school 200 

School  for  machinists'  mates 200 

School  for  cooks  and  bakers 125 

Mess  attendants'  schools T  25 

The  Educational  Status  op  Men  Who  Enlist. — 01  2,579  men  recently  enlisted 
who  are  now  under  training  at  the  training  stations,  only  one  had  never  attended 
school;  the  others  had  completed  school  as  follows  prior  to  enlistment: 

First  grade,  grammar  school 3 

Second  grade,  grammar  school 33 

Third  gnde,  grammar  school 74 

Fourth  grade,  grammar  school 203 

Fifth  grade,  grammar  school 273 

Sixth  grade,  grammar  school 360 

Seventh  grade,  grammar  school 514 

Eighth  grade,  grammar  school 541 

First  year,  hign  school 223 

Second  year,  nigh  school 161 

Third  year,  hi^h  school 83 

Fourth  year,  high  school 65 

Entered  college 28 

Business  schools 17 

Total 2,578 

Asphown  above,  of  the  2,578  men  who  had  attended  school.  940  had  left  the  ^ammar 
school  in  grade  6  or  below  (about  36  per  cent).  The  number  who  had  completed 
grammar  school  was  1,101  (about  42  per  cent);  some  of  these  had  attended  high  school 
or  college. 

Supervision  op  Training  on  Board  Ship. — The  officer  of  tlie  Navy  Department 
ha^diig  immediate  charge  of  the  work  is  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Navigation,  the 
assistant  to  the  chief  of  the  bureau  advising  as  to  many  details. 

On  board  diip  the  commanding  officer  is  primarily  responsible.  He  does  not  do 
the  teadiing,  but  he  is  required  to  see  that  the  work  is  carried  on  in  accordance  with 
the  general  order.  The  executive  officer  second  in  coimnand  is  charged  jvith  the 
general  execution  of  the  work.  The  instruction  itself  is  carried  on  by  the  division 
officer,  warrant  officers,  and  petty  officera,  at  least  one  of  whom  is  responsible  for  a 
group  of  classes.  The  ship  is  divided  into  a  certain  number  of  gun  divisions.  The 
officer  in  command  of  a  division  hau  charge  of  two  12-iuch  guns,  with  about  2  officers 
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and  60  men.  These  division  ofEcero  are  the  actual  inatructora,  assisted  by  carpenten, 
pIiunbeFB,  technical  men,  machinists,  and  those  skiUed  in  the  trades.  The  officer 
IS  in  charge  of  either  a  group  or  class  of  men  and  actually  does  a  lar^e  part  of  the  teach- 
ing in  every  branch.  Trade  instruction  is  given  by  enlisted  men  in  the  trades.  The 
General  Order  establishing  the  present  system  of  education  in  the  Navy  requires  that 
all  students  in  the  Naval  Acad^ny  must/  before  graduation,  be  given  a  short  normal 
course  consisting  of  lectiures  acquainting  them  with  methods  of  teaching. 

SECTION  IL— THE  POSSIBILITY  OF  LARGER  SERVICE  IN  EACH  DEPART- 

MENT. 

Thb  Infobmation  Dbsibed. — ^In  investi^ting  the  work  done  by  the  Federal  de- 
partments IcH*  vocational  training  the  commission  desired  to  learn  how  the  work  now 
carried  on  could  f>e  made  both  more  intensive  and  more  extensive.  The  questions 
submitted  to  the  departments  in  advance  of  the  hearings  before  the  commission  and 
the  questions  asked  at  the  hearings  were  designed  to  bring  out  the  following  informa- 
tion as  to  the  possibilities  of  enlarged  service  by  the  departments  for  vocational 
education. 

1.  What  are  the  present  demands  for — 

(a)  Publication  of  material  already  gathered? 

(b)  Extension  of  present  lines  of  service  into  new  fields  and  more  intensivdy  into 
present  fields? 

2.  What  is  the  character  of  the  studies  that  are  requested,  both  as  to  old  and  as  to 
new  fields  aijd  lines  of  service? 

3.  How  much  of  a  popular  demand  is  there  for  an  extension  of  the  work,  as  evi- 
denced by  demands  for  things  already  done  and  the^  calls  upon  the  departments  for 
assistance? 

4.  What  plans  are  imder  consideration  for  enlarged  service  and  how  are  these  plana 
to  be  carried  out? 

The  information  obtained  on  the  above  questions,  as  r^wrted  at  the  hearings  before 
the  commission  by  the  representatives  of  the  Federal  aepartments  is  given  on  fche 
pages  which  follow. 

THE  POSSIBILITY  OF  LARGER  SERVICE  IN  THB  BUREAU  OF  EDUCATION. 

Thb  Bureau  finds  a  vert  Ready  Response  to  its  efforts  to  promote  agricultural 
education  in  the  country.  During  the  last  three  years  there  has  been  almost  a  revo- 
lution in  the  attitude  of  public  men — State  ana  county  superintendents  and  in- 
structors in  normal  schools---in  r^;ard  to  the  courses  of  study  oi  the  rural  schools. 

It  is  the  Purpose  of  the  Bureau,  out  of  the  small  increase  which  has  been  passed 
by  the  House  in  a  pending  appropriation  bill,  to  employ  three  experts;  one  in  trade 
soiools  and  schools  of  that  type,  one  in  agricultural  education  distinctively,  and  one 
in  home  economics  of  household  arts. 

The  Bureau  is  Planning  to  secure  the  assistance  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  others  in  reconstructing  the  courses  of  study  in  rural  schools  on  the  basis  of  in- 
formation received  by  the  bureau  from  questionuaires  recently  sent  by  the  bureau  to 
farmers  and  farmers'  wives  regarding  their  needs  for  specific  kinds  of  information  and 
training  that  could  be  given  in  the  school  to  meet  the  needs  of  farm  life. 

A  Study  of  the  Status  of  Commercial  Education  in  the  Southern  States  will 
soon  be  undertaken  by  the  bureau. 

THE 'possibility  OF  LARGER  SERVICE  IN  THE  BUREAU  OF  LABOR  STATISTICS. 

The  Demand  for  the  Bureau's  Publications. — The  first  edition  of  7,500  copies 
of  the  bureau's  twenty-fifth  annual  report,  the  distribution  of  which  was  he^n  late  in 
1911,  is  now  exhausted.  The  present  demand  on  the  bureau  for  this  report  is  about  10 
coi)ies  a  week.  A  second  edition  of  500  copies  is  being  made  to  meet  this  demand. 
This  second  edition  will  probably  not  l)e  adequate,  but  the  bureau  is  simply  imable 
to  order  more  copies  because  of  lack  of  funds. 

Thb  Bureau's  Studies  Already  Completed  or  Under  Wat  and  Its  Plans 
FOR  Work  During  the  Coming  Year  include  the  following,  related  directly  or 
indirectly  to  industrial  education: 

1.  A  study  and  analysis  of  the  occupations  in  the  dress  and  waist  industry,  with  spe- 
cial reference  to  the  requirements  and  possibility  of  industrial  education,  to  be  pub- 
lished in  Bulletin  145  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 

2.  A  similar  study  of  the  occupations  in  the  cloak,  suit,  and  skirt  industry,  appren- 
ticeship plan  for  cutters,  the  creation  of  a  commission  on  industrial  education  in  Janu- 
ary, 1914,  and  a  plan  for  part-time  and  factory  schools,  to  form  a  part  of  BuUetin  147. 
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3.  A  study  of  the  employment  of  ^vom^n  in  the  boot  and  shoe  industry  of  Massachu- 
setts, with  special  reference  to  the  opportunities  in  the  industry  and  the  requisements 
and  possibihties  of  industrial  education. 

4.  A  study  of  dressmaking  as  a  trade  for  women,  based  on  a  study  of  earnings  for  a 
year  and  the  re<][uirements  of  the  work. 

5.  An  industnal  survey  of  Richmond,  Va.,  especially  for  the  purpose  of  industrial 
education.  This  investigation  is  one  in  which  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  is  cooper- 
ating with  other  agencies. 

6.  Methods  of  hiring,  promotion,  and  discharge  of  employees  in  certain  occupatious. 

7.  A  study  of  the  requirements  of  the  various  occupations  in  connection  with  the 
bureau's  regular  investigations  of  wages  and  hours  of  labor. 

Cooperation  with  tjNiVERainEs. — The  bureau  has  within  the  past  year  received 

the  suggestion  that  it  ^ould  cooperate  with  certain  universities  in  the  research  work 

of  their  gpraduate  students;  that  the  students  be  given  the  opportunity  to  do  work  under 

,  the  direction  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics;  and  that  the  results  be  available  for 

.  publication  by  the  bureau  and  as  university  credit  for  the  student  doing  the  work. 

come  of  this  cooperation  has  been  carried  on  in  the  past  in  this  way:  Some  degree 

studies  have  been  submitted  to  the  bureau  which  were  entirely  suitable  for  the 

bureau^s  purpose,  and  it  has  accepted  and  published  them.    The  suggestion  made  is 

^  that  this  cooperation  be  worked  out  in  a  more  systematic  way  and  that  a  larger  use  be 

made  of  such  opportunities.    The  plan  is  entirelv  practicable,  but  the  great  difficulty 

is  that  it  would  call  for  counsel  and  criticism  and  supervision  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor 

Statistics  to  such  an  extent  l^t  the  bureau,  with  its  present  facilities,  is  unable  to 

carr^  out.    It  would  be  posBible,  however,  if  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  were 

equipped  to  do  it. 

THE  POSSIBILITY  Of  LARGER  SERTICE  IN  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGBICULTURE. 

The  Demand  for  Publications. — Bulletin  No.  28  of  the  Office  of  Experiment 
Stations,  called  "Chemical  Oompoedtion  of  American  Food  Materials/'  has  been 
exhausted  for  about  five  years;  and  yet  the  superintendent  of  documents  constantly 
reprints  the  bulletin  in  order  to  meet  the  demand.  It  is  the  highest  standard  of  com- 
pilation of  analysis  of  food  materials. 

The  same  t^ing  is  true  of  the  set  of  food  charts  showing  graphically  the  composition 
of  food  materials.  They  are  used  by  colleges  and  schools  in  giving  instruction  m  these 
topics.  The  department  can  not  buy  any  more  of  them,  for  lack  of  funds,  and  the 
superintendent  of  documents  has  put  out  four  or  Grve  times  as  many  as  ^e  department 
did.  The  people  are  purchasing  them  for  schools  and  for  the  home.  Up  to  date  the 
departmmt  has  distributed  of  these  bulletins,  of  which  there  are  20  or  30  on  food  nutri- 
tion, about  7,000,000  coiHes  to  meet  the  popular  demand.  Senators  and  Members  of 
Congress  have  probably  distributed  many  times  more  than  the  department  has.  These 
bulletins  are  aistributed  only  to  those  who  make  application.  The  information  fur- 
"  nished  in  this  way  is  not  only  in  great  demand,  but  is  also  greatly  appreciated.  Very 
frequently  persons  receiving  them  reply  to  the  department,  thanking  it  for  the  infor- 
mation and  sayine  it  was  just  what  was  wanted. 

Newspapers  and  advertising  agencies  are  also  very  eager  to  reprint  the  bulletins  and 
.  distribute  them  for  their  own  use.  There  is  an  encyclopedia  published  in  one  of  the 
cities  of  New  York  State  which  is  made  up  almost  entirely  of  publications  on  home 
problems  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Laroer  Facilities  are  Needed. — ^The  demand  from  the  schools  for  publications, 
illustrative  material,  and  advice  regarding  education  in  agriculture  and  household  arts 
is  much  greater  than  the  department  is  now  prepared  to  meet,  and  it  is  constantly 
increasing.  The  department  requires  broader  autJiority  for  work  relating  to  the  home. 
and  in  response  to  its  request  an  amendment  along  this  line  to  the  appropriation  bill 
for  the  next  fiscal  year  has  been  fiavorably  reported  by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture. This  brings  the  scope  of  the  nutrition  investigations  to  include  the  '  'relative 
utility  and  economy  of  agricultural  products  for  food,  clotiiing,  and  other  uses  in  the 
home,  with  special  suggestions  of  plans  and  methods  for  the  more  effective  utilization 
of  such  products  for  these  purposes. " 

It  should  be  understood  that  the  department  issues  for  free  distribution  a  certain 
number  of  copies  of  each  of  its  publications.  After  that  distribution  is  made,  such 
publications  can  always  be  obtained  from  the  superintendent  of  documents,  who  fixes 
a  moderate  price  for  tnem.  There  is  a  consideraole  demand  upon  the  superintendent 
of  documents  for  the  publications  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  Indeed,  the 
superintendent  of  documents  probably  sells  more  of  the  publications  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  than  of  any  other  department  of  the  Government. 

The  Demand  FOR  Extension  Work  in  Household  Arts. — In  the  department's 
extension  work  in  household  arts,  only  a  relatively  limited  number  of  women  are 
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reached.  It  is  comparatively  a  new  enterpripe,  and  there  has  not  been  a  large  amount 
of  monev  put  into  it  thus  far/  It  is  imdoubtedly  a  valuable  piece  of  work,  and  there  is 
a  great  aemand  for  it  at  present. 

THE  POSSIBILITY  OF  LARGER  SERVICE  IN  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  COMMERCE. 

Investigation  op  Commercial  Education  is  Feasible. — It  would  be  feasible 
for  the  Department  of  Commerce,  in  its  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce, 
if  it  had  a  modest  appropriation  for  this  purpose,  to  learn  what  the  actual  condition 
of  commercial  education  in  the  country  was  and  to  turn  this  information  over  to  the 
Bureau  of  Education  or  other  agency  concerned  with  the  promotion  of  education. 
That  is  to  say,  if  the  department  had  three  or  four  good  men  who  had  nothing  else 
to  do  but  devote  their  time  to  the  actual  facts  of  commercial  education,  after  a  year 
or  two,  a  good  view  could  be  obtained  of  the  status  of  commercial  education  in  the 
country.  Thereafter  this  information  could  be  continually  revised  and  kept  up  to 
date. 

The  Department  is  Specially  Fitted  for  this  Work. — ^The  department's  special 
agents  enga^d  in  the  investigations  of  the  cost  of  production,  develop  a  large  quantity 
of  information  bearing  on  vocational  education  which  can  not  be  utilized  at  present. 
The  department  could,  if  it  had  the  necessary  staff,  turn  over  this  information  to  a 
body  whose  duty  it  was  to  promote  education.  The  department  is  familiar  with  the 
avenues,  the  means  for  obtaining  information  concerning  commercial  education,  and 
if  it  had  the  necessary  staff  it  could  secure  this  information  very  thoroug[hly.  For 
instance,  if  it  were  a^umed  that  the  Bureau  of  Education  were  the  promoting  end  of 
the  work,  the  Department  of  Commerce  could  constantly  turn  over  to  the  Bureau  of 
Education  facts  obtained  by  the  department's  examiners,  especially  if  the  depart- 
ment had  several  men  who  could  make  this  matter  of  special  service.  Very  illuminat- 
ins;  material  could  thus  be  obtained  which  would  be  very  helpful  to  the  Bureau  of 
Education. 

Initial  Efforts  Should  be  Modest. — It  is  probably  unnecessary  to  enter  into  any 
scheme  as  large  as  that  needed  to  secure  the  information  outlined  below: 

[a)  Supply  and  demand  for  trained  commercial  workers. 

b)  Distribution  of  commercial  workers. 

c)  Vocational  guidance  of  commercial  workers. 

d)  Selection  and  placement  of  commercial  workers. 
[e)  A  descriptive  analysis  of  the  world  of  commercial  pursuits  into  broad  lines  of 

employment,  such  as  banking,  accounting,  business  management,  executive  service, 
shipping,  salesmanship,  ordinary  clerical  work. 

(J)  A  descriptive  analysis  of  each  one  of  the  above-mentioned  broad  lines  of  employ- 
ment, or  their  equivalent,  into  specific  occupations,  and  of  these  occupations  into  such 
important  factors  as — 

(1)  Sources  of  supply  of  commercial  workers  in  each  occupation. 

(2)  Prevailing  salaries  of  commercial  workers  in  each  occupation. 

(3)  The  demands  upon  the  commercial  worker  in  each  occupation,  as  to  general 
education  and  commercial  education. 

(4)  Opportunities  afforded  by  each  occupation  to  the  commercial  worker  for  train- 
ing for  higher  responsibility. 

(5)  What  is  the  next  job  above  in  regular  order,  in  each  specified  occupation,  and 
how  far  does  tlie  experience  gained  in  the  occupation  prepare  for  the  next  position? 

(G)  Changing  conditions  of  commerce,  making  for  changing  requirements  upon  the 
commercial  workers  and  thus  affecting  their  needed  education. 

(g)  lufonnation  with  regard  to  the  requirements  upon  commercial  workers  in  deal- 
ing with  foreign  commerce. 

Xh)  Information  with  regard  to  the  practice  and  classes  of  foreign  commercial  schools 
of  different  types. 

Such  a  program  would  require  a  very  much  larger  expenditure  than  is  at  present  in 
sight.  It  would  mean  ])nictically  taking  charge  of  both  the  promotion  of  commercial 
traininor  and  the  direction  of  it,  and  the  distribution  of  the  results  of  it,  which  would  be 
a  very  large  matter.  In  fact,  such  a  program  would  require  a  separate  bureau,  a  bureau 
of  commercial  education,  and  it  is  questionable  whether  such  extensive  wore  is  wortli 
doing  now.  It  is  a  large  task  and  would  involve  the  expenditure  of  a  large  amount  of 
money.  It  would  prouably  mean  the  diverting  of  funas  from  objects  for  which  they 
are  now  more  seriously  needed.  The  task  of  gathering  thb  information  might  be 
started  soon  in  a  small  way,  to  be  handled  progressively  for  one  class  of  workers  at  a 
time,  but  it  would  be  unwiae  to  establish  now  a  bureau  of  commercial  education  such 
as  would  be  nec^ded  to  gather  in  a  comprohenaive  way  the  information  outlined.  Com- 
mercial education  in  the  country  is  already  so  far  adfvanced  that  it  is  not  so  important 
to  gather  the  information  indicated  for  commercial  pursuits  as  it  is  to  gather  such 
information  for  industrial,  trade,  and  agricultural  occupations. 
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No  present  extension  of  vocational  training  of  enlisted  men  is  contemplated.  A 
thorough  study  of  the  subject  is  now  being  made  by  the  General  Staff  as  to  the  practi- 
cability of  extending  the  commercial,  agricultural,  and  industrial  feature.  It  will 
probably  be  found  that  very  little  more  can  be  done  than  is  already  provided. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  devote  enough  time  to  the  training  of  enlisted  men  to  produce 
very  much  in  the  wav  of  results  furtner  than  the  department  does  at  the  present  time. 
The  United  States  Army  probably  does  considerably  more  than  any  army  in  the 
world,  with  the  possible  exception  of  the  British  Army. 

THE  P08SIRILITT  OF  LARGER  SERVICE  IN  THE  DEPARTBdDBNT  OF  THE  NAVT. 

The  general  education  work  and  instruction  in  trade  and  industrial  occupations  on 
board  diip  is  just  begun,  and  the  work  will  be  extended  and  developed.  To  what 
extent  this  will  be  done  can  not  at  present  be  foreseen. 

SECTION  m.— THE  FUNDS  NEEDED  FOR  LARGER  SERYICB. 

In  its  inquiry  as  to  the  fimds  needed  to  prepare  each  department  to  render  larger 
service  for  vocational  education,  the  commission  sought  information  as  to — 

1.  Whether  the  departments  realized  they  had  not  met  the  requirements  of  the  field; 

2.  Whether  they  felt  they  had  not  been  properly  equipped  to  do  the  work; 

3.  Whether  the  fulure  to  render  larger  service  for  vocational  education  has  been  due 
to  a  lack  of  funds; 

4.  Whether  the  departments  were  willing  to  undertake  additional  work  in  this  field 
but  felt  that  it  would  not  be  worth  while  unless  the  Federal  Government  realized 
tiie  importance  of  the  service  and  was  willing  to  put  money  into  the  venture; 

5.  The  probable  cost,  as  estimated  by  the  departments  themselves,  of  the  addi- 
tional service. 

The  Information  gathered  on  the  above  questions  from  the  reports  of  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  various  departments  at  the  hearings  before  the  cominisBion  is  pre- 
sented in  the  following  pages. 

the  funds  needed  for  larger  seryicb  bt  the  bureau  <w  education. 

Thb  Bureau  Dobs  Not  Understand  that.  It  Has  Thus  Far  in  ant  Adequate 
Wat  Fostered  Vocational  Education  or  that  it  has  in  any  adequate  way  made 
any  fundamental  study  of  the  problem  of  vocational  education. 

For  three  years  in  succession  the  commissioner  has  submitted  estimates  to  Con- 
gress for  appropriations  to  enable  the  bureau  to  do  this  work — $40,000  a  year  for  this 
particular  activity  has  been  requested  for  three  years  in  succession.  Congress  has 
not  seen  fit  to  make  the  appropriation.  If  the  bureau  had  secured  the  appropria- 
tion it  could  have  done  before  now  some  rather  fundamental  work. 

A  comparatively  small  addition  to  the  present  eqiiipment  of  the  bureau  would 
enable  it  to  cooperate  with  the  Department  of  Agriculture  in  furnishing  information 
to  the  schools  as  to  agriculture  and  agricultural  processes  and  problems. 

The  Bureau  is  Only  to  a  Very  LncrrED  Extent  Equipped  at  the  present  time 
to  furnish  to  schools  of  the  country  for  use  in  household-arts  education  informatioil 
concerning  the  home,  home  processes  and  problems,  or  to  furnish  information  con- 
cerning trades  and  industries,  trade  and  industrial  processes  and  problems  for  use 
in  industrial  education.  It  is  not  eo nipped  to  furnish  information  concerning  com- 
merce and  commercial  practices  ana  problems  for  use  in  commercial  education  in 
the  country. 

It  does  not  now  have  on  its  staff  a  member  prox^erl^r  equipped  to  cooperate  with 
the  Departments  of  Labor  and  Commerce  in  furnishing  information  concerning  trades 
and  industries  and  trade  and  Industrie  processes  and  problems  and  in  working  out 
courses  of  study  based  on  this  information.  It  should  nave  a  group  of  men  for  this 
purpose.  Such  has  been  the  policy  of  the  bureau  as  contemplated  under  the  appro- 
priation recently  requested. 

The  Bureau  of  Education  is  Not  Prepared  to  Do  in  an  effective  way  any  of 
the  work  for  which  it  was  established,  and  never  has  been.  It  is  expected  to  do  a 
work  that  would  require  at  least  1500,000  to  do  it  thoroughly  and  well,  and  it  receives 
much  less  than  one-fifth  of  that  amount. 

An  ADDmoN  or  $100,000  to  the  Present  Budget  of  the  Bureau  of  ESducation 
would  be  necessary  in  order  to  equip  it  to  do  the  things  which  it  ou^ht  to  do  in  agri- 
cultural education,  household-arts  education,  commercial  education,  and  indus- 
trial and  trade  education. 
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FUNDS  NEEDED  FOB  LABGBB  SEBVIGS  BT  THE  EDBEAU  OF  LABOR  OTATISTTGS. 

Lace  of  Funds  Prevents  the  Bureau  from  ordering  mora  than  500  copies  of 
Hie  second  edition  of  its  twenty-fifth  annual  report.  This  number  will  very  likely 
be  inadequate  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  public  for  the  report.  Only  a  limited 
number,  about  a  thousand,  of  the  reports  on  woman  and  child  wage  earners  could 
be  printed,  and  the  supplies  are  now  exhausted. 

UNABLE  TO  COOPERATE  WTiH  IlNivERsrriES. — Becauso  of  lack  of  funds  the  bureau 
is  unable  to  extend  and  make  more  systematic  the  cooperation  already  begun  between 
the  bureau  and  certain  imiversitiesj  whereby  the  oureau  secures  the  services  of 
research  students  from  such  univeisities  and  gives  to  the  students  opportunity  to 
do  research  work  of  a  practical  character  for  which  they  receive  university  credit. 

Unable  to  Measure  Efficiency  of  Industrial  Schools. — In  connection  with 
the  last  study  of  industrial  schools  made  by  the  bureau  it  was  a  part  of  the  phun  to 
follow  the  graduates  of  these  iudustrial  schools  into  the  occupations  and  find  out 
just  how  far  the  education  was  proving  adaptable  to  the  work  they  were  doing,  but 
the  bureau  was  unable  to  do  so  because  of  limitation  of  funds. 

Inadequate  Equipment  to  Properly  Aid  Industrial  Education. — ^The  equip- 
ment of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  at  the  present  time  is,  as  already  indicated, 
inadequate  to  do  the  work  which  it  should  properljr  do  in  aid  of  vocational  education. 
A  comprehensive  investigation  of  industrial  education  should  be  made  covering  the 
field  up  to  the  present  date  in  much  the  same  manner  as  it  was  covered  in  the  bureau's 
twentv-fifth  annual  report.  A  provision  should  then  be  made  for  a  continuous  studv 
of  industrial  education  both  in  this  country  and  abroad.  Further  than  this,  such 
additions  to  the  bureau's  facilities  should  be  given  as  will  enable  it  to  include  in  all 
of  its  industrial  studies  an  analysis  of  the  requirements  of  occupations  with  reference 
to  industrial  education  and  to  make  such  local  industrial  studies  as  may  be  most 
helpful  to  the  particular  localities  and  to  the  country  as  a  whole.  It  should  have  a 
force  of  special  agents  at  its  disposal  permanently  assigned  to  this  work. 

Probably  |30,000  Would  Be  Reqihred  to  meet  the  expenses  of  a  new  com- 

Erehensive  investi^Ation  of  industrial  education.    For  the  other  studies  above  speci- 
ed  it  is  i»obable  that  an  additional  sum  of  $25,000  yearly  should  be  available. 

FUNDS  NEEDED  FOB  LABGEB  SEBYICE  BY  THE  DEPABTMENT  OF  AGBICULTqSB. 

The  Dbfabtment  Will  Require  Some  Additions  to  its  present  budget  from  time 
to  time  to  meet  the  reasonable  demands  for  an  enlazgement  of  its  service  relating 
to  education  in  agriculture  and  household  arts,  but  these  will  not  be  lai^^e  amounts. 
It  should  be  in  a  position  to  secure,  and  would  need  the  services  of,  a  limited  force  of 
the  best  trained  and  experiencea  experts  in  these  lines.  More  ample  provision 
should  be  made  for  the  printiog  of  publications  especially  suited  for  use  in  schools. 

The  department  and  the  cooperative  State  agencies  are  now  organized  for  e£fective 
farm  extension  work  in  only  about  one-third  of  the  counties  of  the  United  States, 
and  probably  less  than  one-fifth  of  the  farmers  are  at  present  being  reached  by  any 
form  of  extension  work.  Only  a  few  thousand  of  the  farm  women  are  as  yet  reached 
by  extension  work  in  household  arts. 

The  initial  appioi)riation  under  the  Lever  bill  is  $480,000,  or  $10,000  for  each  State. 
This  amount  is  entirely  inadequate  to  meet  the  requirements  for  extension  work  in 
apiculture  and  household  arts.  The  additional  sums  provided  for  in  this  measure 
will  greatly  relieve  the  situation  to  a  certain  extent,  but  even  when  tiie  appropriations 
under  this  measure  reach  their  maximum,  it  is  probable  that  there  will  still  be  need 
of  direct  appropriation  to  the  department  to  meet  properly  the  demands  upon  it  in 
connection  with  extension  work. 

FUNDS  NEEDED  FOB  LABGEB  SEBTICE  BY  THE  DEPABTMENT  OF  GO&fMEBCB. 

The  Department  of  Commerce  Would  Need  $25,000  a  Year  to  appropriately 
equip  it  with  the  services  of  a  few  men  who  would  continually  gath.er  information 
regarding  commercial  training  and  commercial  schools  in  the  countrv,  and  the  effi- 
ciency of  these  schools  measured  in  terms  of  the  success  of  their  graduates  in  actual 
commercial  work,  and  turn  this  information  over  to  the  Bureau  of  Education  in 
promoting  commercial  education  in  the  country. 

FUNDS  NEEDED  FOB  LABGEB  SEBVICE  BT  THE  WAB  DEPABTMENT. 

No  additional  api>ropriations  are  required  by  the  War  Department  to  carry  out  its 
plans  for  the  extension  of  the  training  of  enlisted  men  in  the  service. 

FUNDS  NEEDED  FOB  LABGEB  SEBYICE  BT  THE  NAVT  DEPABTMENT. 

No  additional  appropriations  to  the  present  budget  are  required  for  the  promotion 
of  the  department's  work  in  vocational  trainiDg, 
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SECTION  IV.— THE  RELATIONSHIP  OF  THE  DIFFERENT  DEPARTMENTS 

TO  EACH  OTHER. 

On  this  question  the  commission  sought  information  as  to  the  attitude  of  each 
department  on  the  following  matters: 

1.  Whether  it  was  necessary  through  its  own  agents  to  gather  as  first  hand  material, 
directly  or  as  a  by-product,  the  information  needed  for  vocational  education  in  its 
field,  or  whether  otner  agencies  could  be  equally  efiicient  in  gathering  such  infor- 
mation. 

2.  Whether  the  information  for  vocational  education  ^thered  by  a  particular 
department  could  be  used  in  its  raw  state  by  the  Bureau  of  Education  in  developing 
courses  of  study  for  vocational  trainingi  or  whether  such  material  must  first  be  oi^n- 
ized  and  published  in  the  form  of  a  rei)ort  by  the  department  gathering  it,  before  it 
could  be  used  by  the  Bureau  of  Education  for  the  schools. 

3.  Whether  it  was  necessary  for  each  department  to  maintain  specialists  who  brought 
to  the  work  both  a  knowledge  of  vocations  and  a  knowledge  of  vocational  education 
of  the  kind  for  which  each  department  could  render  service. 

4.  What  the  opinion  of  each  department  was  as  to  its  relationship  to  the  Bureau  of 
Education  in  promoting  vocational  education  in  the  country. 

5.  Whether  there  was  any  possibility  of  duplication  among  the  departments  in 
their  activities  in  the  field  of  vocational  education. 

The  information  gathered  on  the  above  questions  from  the  reports  of  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  various  departments  at  the  hearings  before  the  commission  is  pre- 
sented in  the  following  pages. 

THE  BELAHONSHIP  of  the  DEPABTMENTS  AS  VIEWED  BT  THE  BUREAU  OF 

EDUCATION. 

Thb  Bubbau  IB  Plannikq  to  Secube  the  Assistance  of  the  Department  of 
Aomcui/ruBE  and  Others  in  reconstructing  the  courses  of  study  in  rural  schools  on 
the  basis  of  information  received  bv  the  bureau  from  questionnaires  recently  sent  by 
the  bureau  to  fanners  and  farmers'^  wives  regarding  their  needs  for  specific  kinds  of 
information  and  training  that  could  be  given  in  the  school  to  meet  the  needs  of  farm 
life. 

The  Bureau  has  a  Worxinq  Agreement  with  the  Department  of  Aoricul- 
TUREy  by  the  terms  of  which  the  bureau  deals  with  the  educational  side  of  agricul- 
tural education,  while  the  Department  of  Agriculture  deals  with  the  raw  material  of 
scientific  knowledge. 

Thb  Bureau  Considers  that  it  is  not  its  Function  to  furnish  to  the  agricul- 
tural schools  of  the  coimtry  information  as  to  agriculture  and  agricultural  processes 
and  problems.  The  scientific  side  of  this  work  oelongs  to  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. The  Bureau  of  Education  is  not  now  equipped  for  this  service.  The  infor- 
mation should  be  furnished  to  the  schools  by  the  Bureau  of  Education  in  cooperation 
"with  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  A  comparatively  small  addition  to  the  present 
equipment  of  the  bureau  would  enable  it  to  do  this  work. 

Xniormation  as  to  subject  matter,  courses  of  study,  the  method  of  household-arts 
education,  in  both  rural  and  city  schools,  should  be  supplied  by  the  Bureau  *of  Edu- 
cation in  cooperation  with  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  the  latter  furnishing  the 
raw  material  for  scientific  knowledge  to  be  worked  out  by  the  Bureau  of  Education 
into  courses  of  studv.  The  Bureau  of  Education  should  also  furnish  information  in 
regard  to  methods  of  teaching  the  subject.  The  Department  of  Agriculture  can  render 
verv  valuable  assistance  in  wis  also. 

1!hb  Work  of  the  Bureau  of  Education  Begins  Where  the  Work  of  the 
Other  Federal  Departments  Ends. — ^The  Department  of  Agriculture,  for  example, 
is  established  for  the  purpose  of  investigating  the  principles  of  ajgriculture  and  help- 
ing people  already  at  work  in  the  fields  and  on  the  farm.  In  their  experiment  sta- 
tions tbey  work  out  a  great  many  valuable  principles.  A  great  deal  of  valuable 
knowledge  comes  as  a  result.  They  are  not.  however,  an  educational  agency  directly. 
The  Bureau  of  Education  was  established  by  the  Federal  Government  as  its  central 
agency,  and  the  connection  between  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  schools, 
as  educational  institutions,  should  be  througn  the  Bureau  of  Education. 

Information  Concerning  Commerce,  Commercial  Processes  and  Problems, 
as  actually  applied  in  the  business  worla,  should  be  furnished  by  the  Department 
of  Commerce.^  The  Bureau  of  Education  should  work  out  courses  of  study  from  the 
material  fnndshed  by  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  assist  in  devising  methods 
d  teaching  and  in  coordinating  this  work  with  other  school  work  and  adapting  it  to 
the  demands  d  buBiness  life.  The  Bureau  of  Education  and  the  Department  of 
Commerce  should  cooperate  in  this. 
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Tbchnioal  iNFORMAnoN  CoNGBBNiNG  Tbades  AND  Industribs,  and  trades  and 
industrial  processes  as  applied  in  industrial  life,  should  be  furnished  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  and  to  some  extent  by  the  Department  of  Commerce.  The  Bureau 
of  Education  should  furnish  information  concerning  education  in  the  trades  and 
industries,  the  organization  of  public,  private,  and  cooperative  schools,  the  methods 
of  training  teachers,  and  other  phases  of  the  educational  side  of  the  Question.  It 
should  assist  in  workine  out  courses  of  study  to  meet  the  demands  as  snown  by  the 
studies  of  the  reports  of  the  Departments  of  Labor  and  Conmierce  and  in  constantly 
remodeling  these  to  meet  changing  conditions.  The  Bureau  of  Education  and  ike 
Departments  of  Labor  and  Conmierce  should  cooperate  in  this. 

Thb  Burbau  of  Education  was  Established  to  Sebvb  as  the  Government's 
AoENT  FOR  Prom OTiNO  Education  in  the  several  States,  and  in  assisting  the  States 
and  the  people  of  the  United  States  in  establishing  and  maintaining  more  effective 
systems  of  education.  It  should  therefore  be  the  center  of  Government  activities 
in  respect  to  education.  It  should  work  in  the  closest  cooperation  with  the  other 
Government  agencies  and  draw  from  them  freely  any  material  which  they  can  fur- 
nish that  will  be  helpful  in  the  betterment  of  educational  conditions.  The  Bureau 
of  Education  should  be  recognized  as  the  one  agency  under  the  Government  to  which 
the  public  may  look  for  information  and  advice  in  regard  to  all  forms  of  education, 
whatever  they  may  be.  Other  Government  bureaus  should  furnish  information  in 
regard  to  the  several  subjects  in  which  they  are  particularlv  interested,  and  for  the 
promotion  and  regulation  of  which  they  were  established.  The  studies  of  reports  of 
these  bureaus  will  give  the  Bureau  of  Education  the  information  as  to  what  education 
is  needed  in  the  several  vocations  and  walks  of  life,  and  will  furnish  raw  material 
which  the  Bureau  of  Education  should  work  up  into  courses  of  study  for  the  various 
kinds  and  grades  of  schools,  and  for  the  organization  and  teaching  of  which  the  bureau 
should  furnish  advice  and  suggestions. 

THE  RELATIONSHIP  OF  THE  DEPARTMENTS  AS  VIEWED  BY  THE  BUREAU  OF  LABOR 

STATISTICS. 

The  following  question  is  asked  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics: 

''What,  in  your  opinion,  is  the  proper  relationship  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Sta- 
tistics and  the  Bureau  of  Education  in  gathering  and  publishing  information  concern- 
ing industrial  and  trade  schools  of  such  matters  as  the  following:  Location,  enroll- 
ment, plant,  equipment,  organization,  certification  of  teachers,  courses  of  study, 
methods  of  instruction,  etc .  ?  " 

The  matters  referred  to  in  this  question  are  practically  all  such  as  are  covered  in 
the  annual  reports  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  already  published.  The  view 
is  taken  that  the  gathering  and  publishing  of  such  information  should  be  carried 
on  continuously  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics^  and  in  addition  the  results  of 
the  work  of  the  schools  should  be  studied  by  following  the  pupils  into  their  occupa- 
tions and  ascertaining  the  measure  of  success  resulting  from  the  various  methods 
of  instruction.  In  these  investigations  in  the  industries  the  points  of  view  of  the 
workers  and  the  employer  must  be  sought,  and  for  this  the  confidence  of  such  per- 
sons must  be  secured.  An  understandmg  of  the  industrial  demands  is  practically 
essential  to  the  securinjg;  of  satisfactory  information  from  employers  and  employees. 

In  the  last  studv  of  industrial  schools  made  by  the  bureau  it  was  part  of  the  plan 
to  follow  the  pupils  into  the  occupations  and  find  out  just  how  far  the  education  was 
proving  adaptable  to  the  work  they  were  doing.  But  we  were  not  able  to  do  it  because 
of  limitation  of  funds  and  of  time.  It  would  be  our  purpose,  if  we  could  go  into  that 
matter  a^ain,  to  give  special  attention  to  this  (question  ofhow  far  the  pupi£  are  profit- 
ing by  the  kinds  of  instruction  they  are  getting,  and  if  they  are  not  profiting  oy  it, 
then  what  it  is  that  is  lacking  in  the  instruction. 

Much  of  the  information  called  for  in  the  question  above  would  be  obtained  with 
extreme  dif^culty  if  the  attempt  was  made  by  an  agency  not  in  touch  with  indus- 
trial conditions  and  not  having  established  relations  with  employers  and  emplovees. 
This  is  especially  true  regarding  such  information  of  industriar  conditions  as  would  be 
useful  in  the  training  of  teachers  of  industrial  and  trade  subjects. 

In  the  Past  the  Bureau  op  Education  has  not  been  doing  any  of  the  work 
in  industrial  education  which  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  has  been  doing.  They 
have  never  had  special  agents  in  the  field  making  personal  investijg^tions,  and  all  the 
later  work  in  industrial  education  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  has  been  of  that 
kind.  The  bureau  does  not  feel  at  all  satisfied  with  any  other  kind,  and  does  not 
care  to  eo  very  much  into  the  reproduction  and  publication  of  material  of  investiga- 
tions collectea  by  other  agencies,  or  unofiScial  agencies. 

The  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  feels  that  the  Bureau  of  Education  is  not  now  in 
a  position  to  take  over  the  work  in  industrial  education  done  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
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Statistics.  The  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  thinks  that  the  Bureau  of  Education 
could  not  profitably  make  studies  of  industries  and  occupations.  It  is  forei^  to  all 
of  their  other  work;  it  is  not  foreign  at  all  to  our  work;  it  is  associated  with  it. 

The  Bubbau  Could  obt  as  a  By-Product  Much  Information  concerning  the 
needs  for  vocational  training  in  industries.  It  sends  out  agents  to  study  wages  ^nd 
hours  of  labor  in  an  industry.  It  gets  information  as  to  the  educational  needs  of  that 
industry  in  the  course  of  such  studies.  This  work  in  vocational  education  is  not 
subordinate  to  the  other  work  of  the  bureau  but  comes  as  a  by-product  in  connection 
with  sudi  other  work  and  is  regarded  as  a  very  valuable  by-product.  The  Bureau 
of  Education  simply  could  not  get  that  information  without  establishing  another 
bureau  of  labor  statistics  in  the  Bureau  of  Education. 

In  such  iNVBsnoATioNS  OF  Waobs  and  Hours  of  Labor  and  Conditions  of 
Work  it  is  deemed  necessary  by  the  bureau  to  consider  the  character  of  the  work  and 
the  occupation  in  order  to  make  the  report  complete;  that  is  to  say,  the  bureau  is  not 
satisfied  to  study  the  wage  only,  but  wants  to  be  able  to  state  also  the  work  the  wage 
pays  for.  It  is  therefore  necessary  to  describe  the  work,  because  it  changes  from  year 
to  year. 

This  Dbscriftion  of  thb  Occupations  or  the  character  of  the  work  would  not 
however  be  directly  usable  without  further  analysis  in  the  construction  of  courses  of 
study  designed  for  this  industry.  A  mere  description  of  the  occupations  without 
consideration  of  the  purpose  of  the  information  in  constructing  courses  of  study 
would  be  unsatisfactory.  The  description  of  the  occupations  would  have  to  be  ana- 
lyzed in  such  a  way  as  to  reveal  the  Kinds  of  traininjg^  needed  to  fit  workers  for  these 
occupations  and  the  kind  of  intelligence  that  is  re<^uired.  The  work  must  be  studied 
and  analyzed  in  the  shop  in  order  to  get  information  regarding  the  kind  of  training 
and  intelligence  required.  Such  information  could  prooably  not  be  secured  ataU 
effectively  by  persons  who  are  trained  and  exx>erienced  in  the  field  of  education  only. 

Teob  Analysis  and  Intbrprbtation  of  conditions  and  requirements  of  industry 
with  a  view  to  forming  practical  courses  of  study  for  industrial  schools  must,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  bureau,  be  made  by  the  agencies  gathering  the  information.  It  can  not, 
save  perhaps  in  very  few  instances,  be  satisfactorily  made  in  any  other  way.  This 
does  not  mean  that  tne  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  should  itself  make  the  direct  appli- 
cation of  the  information  obtained  to  methods  of  instruction  in  the  schools.  The 
bureau  shoi^d  cooperate  with  the  schools  in  working  it  up.  This  had  already  been 
done  by  the  bureau  in  connection  with  recent  investigations  in  the  dress  ana  waist 
indusby  and  the  cloak,  suit,  and  skirt  industry  of  New  York  City.  In  these  investi- 
gations the  agents  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  not  only  had  the  cooperation  of  em- 
ployers and  employees  in  the  analysis  it  was  making  of  conditions  in  the  industry,  but 
they  were  requested  by  the  employers  and  employees  to  advise  them  as  to  a  practical 
plan  of  industeial  training  for  these  industries.  Tne  agents  of  the  bureau  in  response 
to  this  request  prepared  an  apprenticeship  plan  based  on  their  study  of  the  processes 
of  occupation  carried  on  in  the  shop,  trying  to  discover  what  kind  of  intelligence  and 
what  kinds  and  deerees  of  skiU  are  required  to  perform  those  processes,  and  with  that 
analysis  tiyin^  to  develop  a  course  of  training  tnat  will  ^ve  to  the  beginners  the  ele- 
ments of  that  intelli^nce  and  skill.  This  apprenticeship  pbm  has  been  worked  out 
in  cooperation  with  ideas  of  employers  and  employees  and  nas  been  accepted  by  the 
latter. 

It  Would  bb  Possible  to  Dbvblop  a  Plan  whereby  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
could,  through  its  agents  in  the  field,  secure  much  information  incidental  to  its  oUier 
investi^tions  which  would  be  valuable  to  the  Bureau  of  Education  in  promoting 
industrial  education  in  the  country.  In  so  far,  however,  as  such  incidental  imormation 
related  to  an  analysis  of  occupations  or  the  conditions  and  opportunities  in  a  particular 
industry  or  trade,  it  would  be  too  crude,  unless  it  was  analyzed  and  interpreted  by 
the  agents  gathering  the  material  to  be  of  much  use  to  anybody. 

THB  RELATIONSHIP  OF  THE  DBPARTMENTS  AS   VUSWIBD  BT  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF 

AGBICULTURE. 

Coopbration  with  Burbau  of  Education. — ^Much  of  the  Government's  work 
relating  to  agricultural  education  can  be  best  done  by  cooperation  between  the  De- 
partment of  A^culture  and  the  Bureau  of  Education.  In  the  past  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  lias  very  largely  occupied  the  field,  but  the  growth  of  tiie  Bureau  of 
Education  and  its  increased  interest  in  agricultural  education,  make  it  desirable  that 
there  should  be  a  readjustment  of  the  functions  of  these  two  agencies,  and  this  is 
already  being  provided  for  in  a  cooperative  agreement  between  tne  Office  of  Experi- 
ment Stations  and  the  Bureau  of  Education. 

In  this  agreement  an  arrangement  is  made  whereby  the  annual  report  formerly 
published  by  the  Office  of  Experiment  Stations  on  ^e  progress  of  agricultural  educa- 
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tion  in  the  United  States  and  foreign  countries,  will  hereafter  be  prepared  jointly  by 
the  Office  of  fizperiment  Stations  and  the  Bureau  of  Education,  and  will  be  publuhed 
by  the  latter. 

Thebjs  Pbobablt  Ought  to  bb  Somb  Kind  of  Lbgislation  by  which  a  definite 
uncferstandin^  could  be  secured  as  to  the  functions  of  these  two  governmental  agencies. 
Such  legislation  ought  to  provide  for  the  definite  cooperation  of  the  two  agencies 
rather  t£an  the  elimination  of  either  one  of  them.  Experience  in  other  countries 
has  brought  out  very  clearly  the  desirability  of  having  both  the  ministry  of  educa- 
tion and  the  minislary  of  agriculture  deal  with  the  subject  of  agricultural  education. 

Under  ezistin«;  conditions  the  department  takes  the  general  position  that  it  is  not 
to  deal  with  each  school,  but  with  the  organization  in  the  State;  so  that  the  depart- 
ment does  not  expect,  of  course,  to  employ  a  force  of  people  large  enough  to  discuss 
these  matters  in  every  township  in  the  United  States.  The  department's  representa- 
tives have  gone  out  principally  to  the  meetings  of  the  State  teachers'  associations 
and  organizations  like  the  National  Education  Association. 

In  Any  New  Legislation  providing  for  an  enlargement  of  the  present  activities 
of  Uie  Federal  departments  along  the  lines  of  vocational  education  it  would  probably 
be  best  to  place  the  administration  of  the  law  in  one  department,  and  that  department 
should  be  Uie  Department  of  the  Interior.  The  Department  of  Agriculture  should, 
however,  be  recognized  in  an  advisory  capacity,  eitner  in  the  bill  itself  or  else  in 
legislation  outside  of  that  defining  the  functions  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
witjb  reference  to  this  education. 

Thb  Dbpabtmbnt  of  Aorigultubb  Alrbadt  has  a  Vbrt  Large  Amount  of 
Information  regarding  agricultural  occupations  which  would  be  of  very  great  value 
for  use  in  the  scnooL.  Tnis  material  should  be  worked  up  in  suitable  form  for  use 
in  the  schools  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  itself  independent  of  the  Bureau 
of  Education,  "niis  does  not  apply,  however,  to  methods  of  teaching  agriculture  from 
material  gathered  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  The  question  of  the  method  of 
teaching  agriculture  belongs  to  the  sphere  of  the  Bureau  of  Education. 

In  Regard  to  the  General  Teaching  of  Agriculture  in  the  schools  as  a  part 
of  general  education,  the  Department  of  Agriculture  is  chiefly  interested  in  the  con- 
tent of  what  is  taught  in  agriculture  and  its  allied  sciences.  The  Bureau  of  Educa> 
tion  is  interested  in  the  broadest  way  in  the  methods  and  organization  of  such  teaching 
and  its  relation  to  the  general  courses  of  instruction. 

As  Regards  Agricultural  Education  in  Schools  for  Technical  and  Voca- 
tional Agricultural  Training,  the  Department  of  Agriculture  is  interested  in  the 
content  of  the  courses  in  agriculture,  in  the  curriculum  of  such  institutions,  and 
^enerall^  in  all  that  goes  to  make  up  the  system  of  agricultural  education  conducted 
in  such  institutions. 

The  Bureau  of  Education  is  iointly  interested  in  these  institutions  in  so  far  as  they 
constitute  a  part  of  the  genera)  scheme  of  education  of  the  people.  It  is  also  inter- 
ested in  the  pedagogical  side  of  the  curriculum  of  such  schools. 

As  Regards  Extension  Work  in  Agricultural  Education,  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  is  interested  in  the  organization,  method,  and  content  of  such  education. 
The  Bureau  of  Education  is  also  interested  in  this  class  of  education  with  special 
reference  to  its  relation  to  the  general  scheme  of  education  and  the  correlation  of 
practical  education  in  the  home  and  on  the  farm  with  education  in  the  schools. 

As  Far  as  Household  Arts  Education  in  the  Schools  is  concerned,  Uie  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  is  chiefly  interested  in  the  content  of  sudi  education  as 
related  to  agriculture  and  the  rural  home.  Its  chief  function  in  this  field  should  be 
the  making  of  investigations  and  the  supplying  of  information  relating  to  household 
arts. 

As  Regards  Extension  Work  Rblatinq  to  Household  Arts,  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  is  the  best  agency  for  supervising  the  Federal  funas  devoted  to  this 
work  in  the  States  as  far  as  this  relates  to  the  rural  homes,  since  this  can  be  most 
effectively  and  most  economically  carried  on  as  a  part  of  the  Government  svstem  for 
extension  work  in  the  rural  commimities.  Of  course  this  is  recognized  in  tne  Lever 
bill. 

THE  BELATTONSmP   OF    THB  DEPARTMENTS  AS   VIEWED  BT  THB  DBPABTMBNT  OF 

commerce. 

Thb  Burbau  of  Education  is  Obviously  thb  Priicaby  Branch  of  the  Got- 
brnmbnt  Service  in  the  Field  of  Prohoting  Education,  and  in  working  out  that 
primary  function  of  promoting  education  it  should  use  material  gathered  officially  by 
any  branch  of  the  Government  service  for  the  specific  purpose  of  promoting  education. 
The  cooperation  of  other  departments  in  collecting  material  should  be  fully  utilized. 
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It  is  very  difficult  to  limit  the  activities  of  any  governmental  bureau  to  a  single  field. 
A  twilight  zone  exists  in  all  the  departments  in  Washington,  and  it  is  quite  impossible 
to  separate  them  sharply.  They  oujght  to  get  together  and  cooperate  and  msJce  sure 
they  are  not  duplicating  their  activities  so  far  as  spending  money  is  concerned. 

A  WoRKiNQ  Agreement  Should  be  Entered  into  by  the  jBubeau  op  Educa- 
tion AND  THE  Department  op  Commerce  setting  forth  the  particular  function  of 
each.  There  is  practically  no  limit  to  the  cooperation  that  could  be  developed 
between  them.  The  Department  of  Commerce  has  its  own  agents  abroad,  who  could, 
as  a  by-product,  collect  much  information  of  value  to  the  Bureau  of  Education. 
They  could  secure  specific  facts  about  commercial  education  in  foreign  countries, 
which,  if  the  Commissioner  of  Education  would  indicate  the  questions  that  he  wishes 
to  have  the  department  try  to  answer,  the  Department  of  Commerce  would  be  glad 
to  do.  It  would  undoubtedly  be  quite  impracticable  for  the  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation to  attempt  to  gather  information  of  tnat  kind,  for  he  would  in  effect  be  dupli- 
cating the  work  of  the  Department  of  Commerce. 

The  Department  op  CTommerce  Would  Welcome  an  Opportunity  to  cooperate 
with  the  Bureau  of  Education  by  the  use  of  such  facilities  as  are  now  established. 
It  would  be  deemed  inappropriate  to  request  appropriations  for  this  department  for 
services  in  promoting  commercial  education,  as  it  is  believed  that  the  Bureau  of 
Education  should  handle  funds  that  might  be  allotted  for  that  purpose.  The  depart- 
ment could  undoubtedly  assist  the  Bureau  of  Education  very  materially  in  any  serv- 
ice of  this  kind.  For  example,  information  with  regard  to  the  requirements  upon 
commercial  workers  in  dealing  with  foreign  commerce  could  readily  be  compiled  in 
the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce  in  this  department.  The  department's 
relations  with  the  Consular  Service  in  the  forei^  field  would  equip  it  to  nve  material 
aid,  and  its  relations  with  commercial  organization  in  this  country  place  it  in  an 
exceptiomdly  fovoiable  position  to  give  views  in  r^;ard  to  activities  in  that  field  and 
Bug;e0tionB  of  educational  service. 

TsE  Department  op  Commerce  Could  Undoubtedly,  bo  Far  as  Legal  Re- 
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securing  Uie  information  about  commerce  and  commercial  conditions  neeaed  to  pro- 
mote commercial  education  in  the  country,  but  it  would  not  care  to  take  the  imtia- 
tive  in  this  matter  independent  of  the  Bureau  of  Education,  which  the  department 
feels  has  the  right  to  know  all  about  it.  This  is  a  matter  solely  of  official  courtesy. 
Tills  information  could  be  obtained  on  the  assumption  that  it  is  to  promote  commer- 
cial education,  and  on  the  ground  that  the  facts  called  for  are  usenil  to  commerce, 
coming  &om  the  Department  of  Commerce. 

If  ^propriately  Equipped  by  Ha  vino  the  Services  op  a  Few  Men  devoting 
their  time  exclusively  to  this  work,  the  Department  of  Commerce  could  easily  ana 
would  be  glad  to  gamer  information  continually  regarding  commercial  training  and 
commerciaf  schools  in  tiiis  country,  and  the  efficiency  of  these  schools  measured  in 
terms  of  the  success  of  their  graduates  in  actual  commercial  work,  and  turn  this  ma- 
terial over  to  the  Bureau  of  Education  for  its  use  in  promoting  commercial  education. 
Sudb  information  would  be  of  great  value  to  the  Bureau  of  Education  and  could  be 
obtained  in  a  very  thorough  way  by  the  Department  of  Commerce  if  properly  equipped 
for  the  service. 

Much  Material  Bearing  on  Commercial  Education  now  comes  to  this  depart- 
ment, through  its  agents^  which  it  can  not  oiganize  into  useful  form  to  be  submitted 
to  the  Bureau  of  £}aucation,  because  it  has  no  funds  for  this  purpose,  and  because  it 
feels  that  it  would  be  entering  into  the  field  of  the  Bureau  of  Ekiucation  in  taking  such 
action.  It  is  even  true  that  the  Department  of  Commerce  must  occasionally  disregard 
some  very  valuable  material  whicn  is  received,  or  might  be  easily  obtained  by  its 
agents  in  the  field,  because  the  department  ought  incur  displeasure  bv  accepting 
such  material,  or  would  be  compelled  to  keep  its  agents  on  tne  ground  longer  than 
otherwise. 

The  Question  op  the  Eppicienoy  op  the  Present  Service  in  Commercial 
PuRsxTiTB  in  this  country  is  one  which  is  not  necessarily  within  the  field  of  the  Bureau 
of  Education.    It  could  readily  be  investigated  by  the  Department  of  Commerce. 

Ip  a  Plan  op  Cooperation  Between  the  Department  op  Commerce  and  the 
Bureau  op  Education  Were  Adopted  in  an  attempt  to  use  material  gathered  by 
the  Dex)artment  of  Commerce  to  be  studied  by  the  Bureau  of  Education  and  organized 
into  courses  of  study  for  commercial  education^  it  would  not  be  necessary  for  tne  rep- 
resentative of  the  Bureau  of  Education  conducting  such  work  to  have  special,  technical 
experience  in  commercial  pursuits,  in  addition  to  training  and  experience  in  the  field 
of  education  proper.  Sucn  special  experience  in  commercial  pursuits  could  be  fur- 
mshed  by  a  representative  oi  the  Department  of  Commerce,  whose  advice  and  assist- 
ance could  readily  be  secured  by  the  Bureau  of  Education. 
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THE  RELATIONSHIP  OF  THE  DEPARTMENTS  AS  VIEWED  BT  THE  WAR  DEPARTMENT. 

The  War  Department  is  closely  in  contact  with,  such  a  wide  variety  of  industries 
and  occupations  in  its  own  field  of  activity  that  it  would  not  find  of  value  to  its  own 
work  in  vocational  training  the  information  that  is  or  could  be  secured  by  other 
Federal  dex>artments  bearing  on  the  industrial  conditions  and  processes  and  the 
methods  used  in  industrial  and  trade  schools  in  the  countr^r  to  develop  workers  to 
effectively  meet  the  present  needs  in  the  industries.  All  the  information  of  this  char- 
acter which  the  Army  needs  it  can  readily  secure  for  itself  out  of  its  own  activities. 

THE  RELATIONSHIP  OF  THE  DEPARTMENTS  AS  VIEWED  BT  THE  NAVT  DEPARTMENT 

The  Navy  Department  does  not  need  for  its  industrial  and  trade  education  work 
the  information  that  could  be  furnished  in  this  field  by  other  departments  of  the 
Federal  Government.  The  Navy's  activities  themselves  bring[  in  so  many  occupa- 
tions that  if  it  handles  these  well  there  ia  no  need  for  it  to  seek  information  regarding 
outside  occupations. 
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HEARINGS  BEFORE  COMMISSON  ON  NATIONAL 
AID  TO  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION. 


INTRODUCTION. 

The  brief  time  available  to  the  commission  made  it  necessary  to 
attempt  to  confine  the  hearings  to  one  week,  April  20  to  April  24, 
1914.  An  exception  was  made  in  the  case  of  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, who  was  unable  to  appear  before  May  8,  1914. 

A  list  of  questions  upon  which  the  commission  desired  information 
was  submitted,  in  advance  of  the  hearings,  to  all  persons  asked  to 
appear.    All  hearings  were  held  in  Washington. 

in  Section  I,  following,  are  given  the  statements  submitted  by 
representatives  of  Federal  departments ;  in  Section  II,  statements  by 
individuals  and  representatives  of  national  organizations ;  in  Section 
III,  letters  submitted  by  individuals  and  representatives  of  national 
organizations.  In  the  appendices  will  be  found  the  lists  of  questions 
submitted  to  the  Federal  departments  and  the  questions  submitted 
to  individuals  and  to  national  organizations. 


,d. 


SECTION  1. 


FEDERAL  DEPARTMENTS. 
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SECTION  I.— FEDERAL  DEPARTMENTS. 


MONDAY,  APRIL  20,  1914. 

Senate  Office  Building,  WdsTiington,  D.  O. 

The  commission  met  at  10  o'clock  a.  m. 

Present:  Senator  Smith  (chairman),  Senator  Page^   Represents 
tive  Hughes,   Representative   Fess,    Mr.   Prosser,  Mr.   Lapp,   Mr 
Winslow,  Miss  Marshall,  and  Miss  Nestor;  also  Mr.  Adolph  (X  Miller; 
assistant  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion Philander  P.  Claxton. 

The  Chairman.  I  shall  ask  Senator  Page  to  preside  over  your  meet- 
ing to-day.     I  shall,  of  course,  inform  myself  of  everytning  that  takes 
Elace,  by  reference  to  the  reports,  but  it  will  be  impossible  for  me  to 
e  with  you  to-day. 

STATEMENT  OF  MR.  ADOLPH  C.  MILLER,  ASSISTANT  TO  THE  SECRETARY 

OF  THE  INTERIOR. 

Senator  Page.  A  representative  of  the  Interior  Department  is  with 
us  this  morning  and  is  prepared  to  tell  us  what  that  department  has 
to  say  respecting  the  questions  before  us.  You  have  seen  these  ques- 
tions, have  you,  Mr.  Miller  1 

Mr.  Miller.  Yes ;  I  have  seen  them,  Senator. 

Senator  Page.  And  I  suppose  it  is  the  purpose  of  the  commission 
this  morning  to  listen  to  your  views  upon  the  particular  points  which 
are  included  in  this  list.    Are  you  ready  to  proceed  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  I  am  ready,  with  perhaps  a  smgle  suggestion.  While 
I  am  here  in  the  absence  of  Secretary  Lane,  1  am  here  primarily  to 
express  his  interest  in  this  proceeding  and  his  desire  to  cooperate  with 
the  commission  as  far  as  he  can  in  assisting  its  investigation ;  but  that 
must,  of  course,  be  primarily  through  our  Bureau  of  Education.  Per- 
sonally I  do  not  feel  any  particular  quaUfication  to  elucidate  these 
questions,  and  almost  anything  I  should  offer  would  be  in  the  nature 
of  second-hand  material  under  the  tutelage  of  the  Bureau  of  Educa- 
tion. A  memorandum  has  been  prepared  by  the  Commissioner  of 
Education,  setting  forth  in  detail  answers  to  these  specific  questions. 
I  have  looked  them  over  and  they  seem  to  me  to  cover  the  ground 
accurately,  and  while  they  indicate  that  the  bureau  is  not  doing  all 
that  might  be  desirable,  they  indicate  that  it  is  doing  a  great  deal. 
The  thing  that  has  surprised  me  is  that  the  bureau  is  doing  as  much 
in  this  field  as  it  is  now  doing,  considering  the  great  handicaps  and 
limitations  under  which  it  operates.  The  details  are  brought  out  here 
in  this  memorandum,  and  I  would  suggest  that,  inasmuch  as  this  ha:^ 
been  prepared  by  the  commissioner,  it  will  be  best  to  hear  him  as 
speakmg  for  the  Interior  Department  at  this  hearing. 
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Senator  Page.  As  far  as  I  know,  the  commission  is  ready  to  hear 
Commissioner  Claxton  now,  if  he  desires  to  proceed.  Is  that  your 
wish  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  That  is  my  suggestion.  I  would  be  very  glad  to  go 
over  this  myself,  but  it  would  of  necessity  be  in  a  more  or  less  formal 

Senator  Page.  Is  it  your  suggestion  that  he  take  this  paper  and 
present  it  to  the  conmussion  ? 
Mr.  Miller.  Yes,  sir. 

STATEMENT  OF  DR.  PHILANDER  P.  CLAXTON,  COMMISSIONER  OF  EDU- 

CATION,  DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR. 

Commissioner  Claxton.  The  first  question  is — "What  has  the 
Bureau  of  Education  done  to  promote  the  following  kinds  of  voca- 
tional education :  Agricultural  education  ?  " 

The  Bureau  of  Education  has  issued  the  following  bulletins  on  agri- 
cultural education: 

1907,  No.  2,  Agricultural  education. 

1908,  No.  1,  Training  of  persons  to  teach  agriculture  in  the  public 
schools. 

1911,  No.  2,  Graduate  study  in  agriculture. 

1912,  No.  1,  Course  of  studv  for  rural  school  teachers. 
1912,  No.  6,  Agricultural  education  in  secondarjr  schools. 

1912,  No.  10,  Bibliography  of  education  in  agricultiu^  and  home 
economics. 

1912,  No.  18,  Teaching  language  through  agriculture  and  domestic 
science. 

1912,  No.  20,  Readjustment  of  a  rural  high  school  to  meet  the 
needs  of  a  community  (agricultural  community). 

1912,  No.  28,  Cultivating  school  grounds  in  Wake  County,  N.  C. 

1913,  No.  2,  Training  courses  for  rural  teachers  (with  special  refer- 
ence to  agriculture). 

1913,  No.  6,  Agricultural  instruction  in  high  schools. 

1913,  No.  8,  Status  of  rural  education  in  tne  United  States. 

1913,  No.  14,  Agricultural  instruction  in  secondary  schools. 

1913,  No.  26j  Good  roads  and  Arbor  Day  (for  the  purpose  of  calling 
attention  of  children  to  the  need  for  good  roads,  the  oest  way  of  mak- 
ing them,  and  the  planting  and  care  of  trees). 

1913,  No.  32,  Educational  survey  of  Montgomery  County,  Md.  (with 
some  reference  to  the  county  as  an  agricultural  community). 

1913,  No.  47,  Teaching  material  in  Government  publications  (an 
aimotated  list  of  material  published  by  the  Government  which  will 
be  helpful  to  teachers  in  rural  and  village  schools;  especial  attention 
is  given  to  agriculture  and  allied  subjects).  ^ 

1913,  No.  49,  Farragut  School  (a  description  of  a  rural  consolidated 
and  high  school  that  nes  been  unusually  successful  in  adapting  itself 
to  the  needs  of  an  agricultural  commumty). 

1913,  No.  58,  Educational  system  of  rural  Denmark. 

1914,  No.  5,  Folk  high  schools  of  Denmark  (this  bulletin,  together 
with  the  preceding  one,  treats  of  the  adaptation  of  elementary  schools 
and  of  a  peculiar  type  'of  continuation  high  school  to  the  needs  of 
agricultural  and  rural  life  in  one  of  the  most  successful  agricultural 
countries  in  the  world). 
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1914,  No.  8,  Massachusetts  home  project  plan  of  vocational  agri- 
cultural education.^ 

Chapters  on  agricultural  education  in  the  annual  reports  of  the 
commissioner. 

The  bureau  has  on  hand  ready  for  the  printer  or  in  an  advanced 
state  of  preparation  the  following  additional  bulletins: 

The  distnct  agricultural  schoob  of  Georgia. 

Agriculture  in  the  high  schools  of  Minnesota. 

Agricultural  high  schools  in  Mississippi  and  Louisiana. 

A  complete  study  of  the  school  system  of  Denmark,  including  the 
agricultural  schook,  and  the  adaptations  of  the  elementary,  secon- 
darp*,  and  folk  hi^h  schools  to  the  needs  of  rural  communities. 

Gardening  in  cities,  towns,  and  manufacturing  villages. 

Representative  Hughes.  Dr.  Claxton,  if  I  may  mterrupt  you, 
when  will  those  reports  be  published  i 

Commissioner  Claxton.  Just  as  soon  as  a  new  fiscal  year  begins 
and  we  can  get  some  money.  The  Senate  allowed  us  $10,000  the 
other  day  to  finish  out  our  printing  for  this  year.  The  conference 
committee  cut  it  out,  and  now  the  Bureau  of  Eaucation  has  no  money 
to  do  its  printing.  Its  fund  would  be  exhausted  at  the  present  rate 
before  Christmas. 

Senator  Page.  So  that  this  material  to  which  you  refer  is  not  now 
available  to  us  ? 

Commissioner  Claxton.  We  can  furnish  you  the  manuscript,  if  you 
desire  it. 

Senator  Page.  I  think  it  probably  would  be  best  that  you  do  that. 

Commissioner  Claxton.  Of  course,  anvthing  the  bureau  can  do  to 
facilitate  your  work  we  shall  be  very  glad  to  do. 

A  memoer  of  the  bureau  is  now  studying  rural  and  village  schools 
of  the  British  Isles,  with  special  reference  to  any  work  in  agricultural 
education.    This  study  will  include  the  agricultural  schook. 

Another  member  of  the  bureau  is  studying  school  gardening  and 
home  gardening  directed  by  the  school  in  central  European  countries. 

Representative  Fess.  How  many  experts  have  you  in  the  depart- 
ment working  on  that  ? 

Commissioner  Claxton.  We  have  four  that  we  call  specialists  in 
rural  education,  one  specialist  in  higher  education,  and  one  specialist 
in  school  sanitation  ai^d  hygiene. 

Mr.  Prosseb.  You  have  no  specialist  for  industrial  education! 

Commissioner  Claxton.  We  nave  no  specialist  for  industrial  edu- 
cation. I  have  said  in  this  memorandum  that  it  is  the  purpose  of 
the  bureau,  out  of  the  small  increase  which  has  been  passed  oy  the 
House  in  a  pending  appropriation  bill,  to  employ  three  experts:  One 
in  trade  schools  and  schools  of  that  type,  one  in  agricultural  educa- 
tion distinctively,  and  one  in  home  economics  or  home  arts. 

Representative  Fess.  Have  you  summed  up  the  numbers  of  the 
bulletins,  the  pages,  etc.,  that  have  been  printed  touching  this 
matter? 

Commissioner  Claxton.  Well,  that  is  in  this  memorandum.  I  do 
not  know  the  pages,  but  I  have  read  the  list. 

Representative  Fess.  Is  it  fairly  exhaustive? 
^  Commissioner  Claxton.  No,  sir;  no.     We  have  more  on  this  par- 
ticular line  of  agricultural  education  than  any  other. 
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Representative  Fess.  That  is  what  I  mean. 

Commissioner  Claxton.  No  :  it  is  not  exhaustive  at  all.  It  is  only 
largely  incidental  to  the  general  problem  of  rural  education.  We  have 
realized  for  years— I  think  the  Dureau  has — that  the  problem  of  agri- 
cultiu'al  education  is  a  very  important  problem  and  an  integral  factor 
in  any  right  rural  education. 

Representative  Fess.  Are  you  finding  a  very  ready  response  to  your 
requests  to  further  this  sort  of  work  ? 

Conmiissioner  Claxton.  Very.  The  response  is  probably  on  our 
part  rather  than  on  the  other  side.  I  should  say  that  within  the  last 
three  years — perhaps  it  would  be  better  to  say  the  last  five  years — 
there  nas  been  almost  a  revolution  in  the  attitude  of  public-school 
men — State  and  coimty  superintf^ndents  and,  in  some  sections  of  the 
country,  those  who  have  to  do  with  the  training  of  teachers  in  the 
normal  schools — in  regard  to  the  courses  of  study  of  the  rural  schoob. 

Representative  Fess.  That  has  not  reached  tne  floor  of  the  House, 
however — that  revolution. 

Commissioner  Claxton.  It  is  in  the  coimtry,  sir.  It  has  reached 
the  country.  It  has  reached  the  associations.  It  is  to  a  large  degree 
in  the  tallang  stage  as  yet,  because  it  requires  a  good  many  thmgs 
before  it  can  be  put  into  actual  operation.  It  requires  a  readjustment 
of  the  organization  of  the  schools  themselves.  It  requires,  probably, 
somewhat  of  a  consoUdation  of  schools;  not  to  the  extreme  extent 
that  we  had  in  mind  some  years  ago,  but  some  two  or  three  schools 
could  be  brought  together,  and  there  may  be  a  school  farm  to  be  run 
as  a  part  of  the  school.  Certainly,  it  requires  the  preparation  of  the 
teachers.  All  the  laws  that  can  be  put  on  the  statute  books  can  not 
change  the  condition  of  the  school  until  the  teacher  can  go  there  and 
do  the  work;  and  a  little  girl  from  the  city,  not  knowing  oarley  from 
oats,  can  not  teach  agriciUture  in  a  flowerpot  in  the  wintertime,  yet 
they  have  been  attempting  to  do  that  largely. 

Senator  Page.  Before  you  proceed  I  wish  to  ask  whether  you  dis- 
cover a  persistence  in  the  pressure  for  this  kind  of  education  in  one 
department  more  than  another — that  is,  in  the  line  of  home  econom- 
ics or  the  industries  or  agriculture  ? 

Commissioner  Claxton.  No;  I  think  not.  It  has  been  a  little 
more  persistent  in  connection  with  the  school  organization  in  agricul- 
ture, because  there  is  no  possibility,  or  certainly  not  the  same  posi- 
biUty,  of  differentiating  scnools  and  making  a  duplicate  system  in  the 
country.  Whatever  is  done  in  agriculture  must  of  necessity  affect  the 
entire  school  system  of  the  country.  Therefore  the  people  who  have 
to  do  with  the  ordinary  pubUc  school  have  taken  this  matter  up  and 
are  trying  to  embody  it  m  the  pubUc-school  system  a  Uttle  bit  more 
than  they  are  in  the  trade  school  in  the  city,  because  there  has  been  a 
tendency  to  separate  the  trade  from  the  school,  making  it  something 
apart.  I  confess  it  may  be  a  little  bad,  because  it  leaves  general  edu- 
cation on  one  side  and  vocational  education  as  a  separate  thing.  I 
should  like  to  discuss  that  at  more  length  a  httle  later.-  To  continue, 
the  bureau  has  begun  a  careful  study  of  what  the  farmer  and  the  farm- 
er's wife  need  to  mow,  because  they  hve  in  their  rural  home  under 
country  conditions  and  make  their  living  by  farming.  This  will  be 
used  as  an  element  in  the  fundamental  study  for  the  reconstruction 
of  the  courses  of  study  in  the  rural  schools.  I  think  that  is  probably 
the  most  fundamental  thing  that  the  bureau  has  undertaken. 
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Senator  Page.  Will  you  kindly  repeat  that? 

Commissioner  Claxton.  It  is  briefly  this,  to  attempt  to  find  out 
what  it  is  that  a  fanner  needs  to  know  oecause  he  is  a  farmer,  because 
he  lives  on  his  farm  under  rural  conditions  and  makes  hds  living  out 
of  the  farm,  other  than  what  another  man  would  need  to  know  some- 
where else.  Of  course  every  man  in  the  country  is  a  citizen  and  also 
a  human  being,  and  he  must  have  education  for  humanity  and  citi- 
zenship, but  he  must  also  be  fitted  for  his  particular  work  and  his 
particular  hfe.  We  sent  out  to  farmers  first — we  started  with  farm- 
ers— a  list  of  about  28  or  30  questions,  asking  what  the  farmers  should 
know  about  arithmetic;  what  they  find  they  need  to  know  about  ele- 
mentary constructive  geometry;  what  they  need  to  know  about  chem- 
istry and  physics;  what  thev  need  to  know  about  biology,  plant  and 
animal  life;  what  they  need  to  know  about  engineering,  road  build- 
ing, fencing,  and  drainage;  what  they  need  to  know  aoout  the  care 
of  machinery  and  the  principles  of  mecnanics ;  what  they  need  to  know 
about  bookteeping  and  banking,  because  a  farmer  is  not  a  merchant; 
what  they  need  to  know  about  commerce,  buying  and  selling,  because 
the  farmer  buys  out  of  the  great  world  and  sells  his  products;  what 
they  need  to  know  about  the  race  of  trees,  about  forestry — a  list  of 
about  28  questions.  We  also  sent  out  a  list  of  about  20  questions  as 
to  what  a  farmer's  wife  needs  to  know  because  she  is  a  farmer's  wife 
and  lives  in  the  coimtry  imder  conditions  diflFerent  from  those  of  the 
city. 

Senator  Page.  And  were  the  responses  to  those  inquiries  satis- 
factory 1 

Commissioner  Claxton.  Frequently  they  are  very  fragmentary, 
but  some  of  them  are  quite  satisfactory.  Tne  study  has  not  yet  been 
completed.  It  is  necessary  to  supplement  these  questions  with  the 
work  of  people  who  have  studied  it  from  the  professional  side,  but 
we  hope  to  take  this  matter  up  with  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  others,  to  reconstruct  the  course  of  study  in  the  best  way.  No- 
body thus  far  has  ever  done  that. 

Senator  Page.  And  has  the  Department  of  Agriculture  cooperated 
with  you  in  this  work  ? 

Commissioner  Claxton.  Not  in  this  particular  work,  but  I  feel 
quite  certain  they  will  do  so,  knowing  their  attitude  toward  it. 

Senator  Page.  Have  they  in  any  hne  of  educational  work  ? 

Commissioner  Claxton.  Oh,  yes;  we  have  a  working  agreement 
now  with  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  We  deal  with  the  educa- 
tional side  of  it,  while  they  have  the  raw  material  of  scientific  knowl- 

Senator  Page.  I  did  not  know  but  there  was  some  friction  between 
you. 

Commissioner  Claxton.  Oh,  no;  the  work  is  too  big  for  there  to 
be  friction  on  either  side,  I  should  think.  The  bureau's  specialists  in 
land-grant  college  statistics  and  in  rural-school  education  have  vis- 
ited agricultural  colleges  and  higjh  schools  in  which  Agriculture  is 
taught,  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  information  and  giving  advice 
regarding  agricultural  education.  They  have  also  attended  national, 
State,  and  coimty  meetings  of  teachers  and  school  officers  interested 
in  this  subject.  The  comniissioner  has  written  many  hundreds  of 
letters  giving  such  information  and  advice  as  he  coulcl  in  regard  to 
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the  teaching  of  agrictilture,  household  arts,  commercial^  industrial, 
and  trade  subjects  in  the  schools  of  various  grades,  and  m  regard  to 
the  coordination  of  these  subjects  with  the  other  subjects  of  the  school 
and  with  the  home  life,  and  he  has  made  more  than  a  hunderd  ad- 
dresses on  these  subjects  in  associations  and  meetings  of  teachers, 
school  officers,  and  citizens.  The  bureau  is  now  directing  some  ex- 
periments in  home  gardening,  supervised  by  the  school.  Experi- 
ments so  far  show  it  can  be  done  very  profitably.  That  is  a  uttle 
series  of  experiments  we  began  last  year  to  see  if  we  could  not  in  the 
suburban  districts,  the  towns,  and  manufacturing  mill  districts,  like 
the  cotton  mills  of  the  South,  put  in  each  school  a  teacher  hired  all 
the  year  aroimd  who  will  teach  nature  study  and  elementary  sciences 
in  tne  school  and  who  will  supervise  the  work  of  the  children  in  their 
gardens  at  home  in  the  afternoons  of  the  late  winter  and  early  spring 
and  through  all  the  dav  in  vacation  time,  showing  them  how  to  pre- 
pare the  soil,  how  to  plant,  how  to  cultivate  their  crop,  how  to  use  it 
m  the  best  way,  how  to  can  it,  to  preserve  it,  and  so  on. 

Representative  Fess.  What  is  the  main  purpose  you  have  in 
mind  in  teaching  agriculture  to  the  pupils  in  the  tt^jII  districts  t 

Commissioner  Claxton.  There  is  not  a  cotton-naill  district  in  the 
Southern  States  that  mi^ht  not  be  practically  self-supporting  as  a 
community  if  the  vacant  lots  and  ground  inside  the  village  were  cul- 
tivated thoroughly.  The  winters  are  short;  the  sununers  are  very 
long.  The  laws  prevent,  or  should  prevent  children  working  in  the 
mills,  grinding  themselves  out  before  they  are  14  or  15  jrears  of  age. 
I  think  probably  the  lowest  age  now  is  12.  People  coming  to  those 
towns  from  the  mountains  and  hills  where  they  have  had  a  wide^ 
open  range,  though  they  did  not  have  much  money,  could  live  much 
better  than  they  live  in  the  cotton  mills  even  witn  twice  the  money 
they  get  as  mill  workers.  A  man  comes  there  with  his  wife  and  half 
a  dozen  children.  Forty  dollars  a  month  looks  large  to  him,  but  he 
has  not  been  there  very  long  before  he  finds  that  it  takes  $5  or  $6  a 
month  for  house  rent.  Then  it  takes  something  for  milk  and  butter, 
where  formerly  he  could  keep  a  cow  without  expense.  For  eges  it 
takes  something,  whereas  formerly  his  chickens  were  out  everywriere 
and  he  was  getting  eggs  without  cost.  For  every  bit  of  food  they 
eat  they  must  pay. 

Senator  Hughes.  Would  not  the  agricultural  space  there  neces- 
sarily be  very  smaU  ? 

Commissioner  Claxton.  Oh,  but  it  is  lare^e  enough.  This  man 
had  a  garden,  but  now  if  he  gets  vegetables  he  must  pay  for  them. 
And  so  it  goes.  Very  soon  he  finds  that  life  is  impossible  under  those 
conditions  with  the  money  he  gets.  Therefore  ne  becomes  discon- 
tented, and  he  moves  out,  and  conditions  are  worse  in  the  next  place 
to  which  he  goes,  because  he  has  spent  a  part  of  his  money  in  moving. 
Now,  if  the  children  between  7  or  8  and  14  years  of  age,  let  us  say, 
could  have  an  average  of  a  quarter  or  a  hall  acre  each  cultivated  m 
vegtables*    >  r 

Kepresentative  Fess.  What  age  do  you  have  in  mind  now  at 
which  the  children  would  work  t 

Commissioner  Claxton.  Anywhere  from  7  or  8  to  14  or  15,  when 
they  can  go  into  the  mills.  I  hope  that  for  a  child  to  work  an  hour 
or  two  a  day  in  the  garden  with  a  hoe  does  not  seem  cruel  to  the 
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members  of  this  commission.  I  myself ,  I  remember,  began  plowing 
when  I  was  7.  We  lived  in  a  community  that  two  armies  had 
marched  over.  Two  armies  had  sone  to  pieces  there.  Forrest's 
cavaby  had  camped  on  the  place  for  a  month.  But  if  my  father 
were  a  nuUionaire  and  I  conla  be  born  over  I  would  do  it  a^ain.  It 
is  a  good  thing  for  a  child  to  work  with  his  feet  in  the  soil,  nis  head 
in  the  sunshine,  and  his  limffl  filled  with  air.  And  I  do  not  beUeve 
you  can  educate  any  child  tnat  does  not  work;  I  do  not  think  you 
can  have  the  best  material  to  be  organized  into  the  thing  called 
"^  education  unless  a  child  has  had  some  fimdamental  and  dir^t  con- 

tact with  the  forces  and  phenomena  of  nature. 

Representative  Fbss.  xou  distinOTifih  sharply,  however,  between 
that  work  outside  and  the  work  in  tae  mills  f 
^  Commissioner  Claxton.  I  would  not  erind  them  in  the  mills  or 

sweat  them  in  the  shops.  This  is  work  tnat  every  child  likes  to  do, 
that  every  child  begs  to  be  permitted  to  do.  Our  experiments  have 
shown  that  with  an  eighth  of  an  acre  of  land,  under  good  conditions, 
a  child  can  make  $100  of  food  and  vegetables.  My  own  boy,  without 
any  supervision,  on  that  much  land^  made  $144  when  he  was  11 
years  old— joyously  and  of  his  own  imtiative. 

Now,  if  that  could  be  done  by  those  children,  three  or  four  of  them 
between  the  ages  of  8  and  14  could  contribute  materially  to  the  sup- 
port of  the  family,  and  these  vacant  lots  that  are  filled  now  with 
jimson  weeds  and  tomato  cans  would  be  places  of  beauty,  and  the 
money  that  the  parwits  make  in  the  mills  might  be  put  into  savings 
banks,  and  they  would  have  better  food  to  eat  out  of  these  gardens 
which  the  children  cultivate  than  they  can  now  buy — ^western  bacon^ 
black  molasses,  and  coffee. 

Representative  Fess.  That  presupposes  that  there  is  a  lot  to  work. 
What  are  you  going  to  do  in  tne  cities  ? 

Commissioner  C^xton.  I  said  in  the  suburban  places,  the  cotton- 
miU  towns.  In  the  heart  of  Richmond,  however,  last  year,  where 
we  are  makixig  an  experiment,  the  Bureau  of  Education  provided  a 
little  farm.  They  started  the  1st  of  Jime.  Twenty  boys  had  little 
lots  of  sixty-three  hundredths  of  an  acre,  in  the  heart  of  the  city,  and 
by  the  miadlo  of  October  they  had  sold  $115  worth  of  products  off 
those  places.  Most  of  that  land  had  not  been  plowed  for  years; 
some  of  it  was  imbroken  sod.  Just  over  here  in  Alexandria  some 
little  ne^es  began  the  1st  of  May,  and  some  of  the  individuals 
made  and  sold  as  much  as  $53  worth. 

Representative  Fess.  Are  you  acauainted  with  the  effort  in  Cleve- 
land for  school  gardening  in  the  puoUc  schools  ?  I  wonder  whether 
that  can  be  maoe  nracticable  in  most  places  ? 

Commissioner  Claxton.  This  is  the  same  thing,  provided  the 
teacher  in  the  schools  supervises  the  work  at  home.  The  city  of 
Memphis  at  my  suggestion  last  year  began  it. 

Mr.  Pbosseb.  Several  questions  occur  to  me  here.    Do  you  advo- 
cate this  work  in  amculture  in  the  suburban  places  in  the  hope  that 
I  it  will  attract  people  back  to  the  farm  t 

t  Commissioner   Claxton.  No;  not   necessarily.    There    must    be 

farms,  but  at  the  same  time  we  must  have  the  miU  village.  It  ia 
with  the  hope  of  maldng  life  more  tolerable  for  these  people,  of 
giving  them  better  food,  of  making  it  possible  for  the  children  under 
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the  a^e  when  they  ought  to  be  permitted  to  work  in  the  znills  to 
contribute  to  the  support  of  the  family,  to  give  to  the  child  that  which 
it  otherwise  can  not  get,  through  domg  some  attractive  work  under 
intelligent  guidance.  I  think  that  is  the  most  important  thing  in 
it — the  educational  side. 

Mr.  Prosseb.  All  of  us  favor,  of  course,  the  things  you  have  been 
describing.  Would  you  classify  them  as  vocational  education,  pre- 
vocation^  education,  or  general  education  ?  I  mean  the  things  you 
are  discussing  here  with  reference  to  gardening. 

Commissioner  Claxton.  That  is  semivocational.  It  is  not  to  pre- 
pare the  child  for  work  in  the  mill  nor  on  the  farm,  but  it  is  to  do 
this:  When  these  children  become  men  and  women  and  work  eight 
hours  a  day,  if  they  have  learned  to  do  this  kind  of  work  it  gives 
them  not  a  vocation  but  an  avocation,  something  at  which  they  may 
work  at  an  hour  or  two  hours  a  day  after  they  are  out  of  the  mills. 

Then  it  wiU  do  thig.  I  had  in  mind  also,  Mr.  Prosser,  the  possi- 
bility of  people  in  the  cotton  mills  sending  their  children  to  school 
longer  than  just  to  the  age  of  14  years.  You  can  not  educate  a  child 
for  citizensmp  in  a  democracy  or  for  a  practical  kind  of  vocational 
work  in  our  kind  of  country  who  leaves  school  at  14  years  of  age. 
That  is  largely  the  purpose.  If  each  child  averages  $75  or  $100  a 
year  and  then  has  a  means  by  which  he  can  continue  to  do  so,  it  is 

Eossible  for  him  to  go  through  high  school.  And  if  you  can  do  what 
as  already  been  worked  out  in  one  mill  village  in  the  South,  and 
which  this  contemplates  also;  if  you  can  have  a  high  school  in  which 
boys  and  girk  of  the  factory  age  may  work  one  week  in  the  high 
school  and  one  week  in  the  mill,  25  weeks  in  the  mill  and  25  weeks 
in  the  high  school,  it  is  possible  for  them  to  get  a  high-school  educa- 
tion if  tney  want  to.  Then,  of  course,  it  would  De  necessary  to 
adjust  the  work  of  that  high  school  to  the  needs  of  the  people. 

Mr.  Prosseb.  On  the  wnole,  you  want  it  for  its  social  and  educa- 
tional value,  for  the  improvement  of  general  education  ? 

Commissioner  Claxton.  Yes,  and  also  preventing  the  drifting  of 
the  mill  population  from  place  to  place.  That  is,  you  want  to  put 
people  in  the  villages  and  hold  them  there  and  make  their  work  in 
the  mills  permanent,  so  that  they  might  hope  to  gain  some  skill. 

Mr.  Prosseb.  Most  of  the  gain  womd  be  desirable  but  indirect? 

Senator  Page.  My  experience  with  mill  towns  has  been  largely 
in  New  England,  where  tney  have  more  than  the  average  population 
of  the  soutnem  towns,  but  my  idea  is  that  the  operatives  m  those 
mills  Uve  back  away  from  the  mills  themselves  and  come  in  by 
trolley,  and  that  it  would  not  be  impracticable  for  those  families  to 
have  quarter  and  half  acres,  or  an  acre  apiece,  or  two  acres,  perhaps. 

Commissioner  Claxton.  Yes;  the  prettiest  town  I  know  in  uie 
United  States  is  a  cotton-mill  town  down  South  where  every  front 
yard  is  a  flower  garden  and  every  back  yard  a  vegetable  garden. 

Senator  Page.  Speaking  of  the  cotton-miU  towns  of  the  South, 
like  Charlotte,  for  instance,  and  that  class  of  towns,  would  they  have 
to  go  far  from  the  mill 

Kepresentative  Hughes.  They  would  not  have  to  go  far  to  get 
the  ground. 

Mr.  Pbosseb.  I  should  like  to  ask  Dr.  Claxton  one  more  ques- 
tion.    Tlus   commission   is   primarily   concerned   with    two   great 
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Questions.  One  is  the  Question  to  which  the  Commissioner  is  ad- 
aressing  himself,  how  tne  different  bureaus  at  Wa'^hington  may 
publish  investigations  and  reports  to  aid  the  work  in  vocational 
education  in  the  United  States,  and  the  other  is  the  question  of  what 
national  grants,  if  any,  should  be  given  to  the  States  for  vocational 
education.  Would  you  favor  national  grants  for  the  work  you 
have  just  been  describing? 

Commissioner  Claxton.  I  think  I  should.  Just  let  me  say 
however 

Mr.  Prosser.  Would  you  be  able  to  favor  them  under  a  statute 
providing  Federal  grants  for  vocational  education?    I^et  me  put  it 
another  way.     We  are  asking  you,  as  Commissioner  of  Education,  for 
a  recommendation  on  this  pomt.     You  know  the  scope  and  purview  of 
^  tlie  work  of  this  commission,  which  is  to  report  on  the  needs  and 

remedies  for  the  needs  of  vocational  education  in  the  United  States. 
Would  you  recommend  that  this  commission  submit  a  report  in  wliich 
it  proposes  a  national  grant  for  school-gardening  worl^  to  be  carried 
on  in  towns,  cities,  and  villages  of  the  United  States  as  vocational 
education  ? 

Commissioner  Claxton.  Only  to  this  extent,  sir.  I  think  the  time 
is  coming — it  has  come — when  we  must  look  to  what  European 
countries  have  done  in  the  way  of  gardening,  using  the  vacant  lots 
and  the  lands  close  up  around  towns  for  the  reUef  of  what  we  call  the 
high  cost  of  Uving^ 

Mr.  Prosser.  We  all  admit  the  desirability  of  that,  but  that  is 
separate  and  apart  from  the  question  as  to  whether  we  are  to  recom- 
mend national  grants.- 

Conmiissioner  Claxton.  Why  should  not  a  national  grant  that 
would  include  general  agriculture  and  field  farming  also  include  horti- 
culture ?  If  tms  may  be  carried  to  the  extent  of  making  an  expert 
gardener  as  vou  would  make  an  expert  agriculturist  in  the  open 
country,  I  siiould  say  that  gardening  as  a  profession  should  be 
included  in  it. 

Mr.  Prosser.  There  are  many  considerations  to  be  taken  into 
account.  I  am  not  seeking  to  be  argumentative,  but  simply  seeking 
to  get  your  point  of  view.  I  think  the  question  is  whether  the  States 
ought  not  to  take  care  of  all  education  lor  children  under  14  years  of 
age  as  a  part  of  the  social  and  general  education  that  every  child  ought 
to  have.  A  second  question  is  whether  or  not  the  attempt  on  the  part 
of  the  National  Government  to  give  those  grants  for  work  by  the 
elementary  schools  inside  of  the  States  might  not  be  an  unwarranted 
interference  with  the  autonomy  of  those  States  in  carrying  on  the 
regular  common  schools.  A  third  question  is  whether  or  not  that  is 
the  most  important  thing  needing  to  be  done  by  national  grants, 
admitting  for  the  sake  of  argument  that  we  can  not  help  everything. 
Those  are  the  things  that  are  running  through  my  mind. 

Commissioner  Claxton.  Your  first  Question,  1  beUeve,  is 

Mr.  Prosser.  The  first  question  is  wliether  or  not  the  States  ought 

not  to  be  expected  to  take  care  of  tliis  matter  of  school  training. 

f  Commissioner  Claxton.  I  think  so,  sir.     I  think  that  so  far  as  the 

expense  of  it  is  concerned  it  should.     So  far  as  having  it  directed  by 

some  Federal  Government  agency,  just  as  the  Bureau  of  Education 
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attempts  to  suggest  and  to  offer  advice  about  any  other  thing,  it 
should  be  done. 

Representative  Hughes.  Does  that  affect  the  autonomy  of  the 
State? 

Commissioner  Claxton.  No;  I  do  not  think  it  affects  the  autonomy 
of  the  State  to  have  advice  given  it  when  it  asks,  and  the  Bureau  of 
Education  has  no  administrative  authority  to  compel  the  acceptance 
of  such  advice. 

Representative  Hughes.  I  think  you  used  the  word  "directing". 

Commissioner  Claxton.  I  mean  m  the  sense  of  requesting,  just  as 
you  "direct"  the  treattnent  of  hog  cholera. 

Mr.  Prosser.  That,  however,  would  be  a  different  thing  from  a 
national  authority  passing  on  the  question  of  whether  or  not  a  school 
within  a  State  had  been  effective  in  its  work  for  pmposes  of  a  national 
grant.  The  commissioner  is  speaking  now  of  a  purely  national 
bureau.  The  question  I  raised  was  whether  or  not  m  the  case  of  a 
national  grant  we  would  be  interfering,  as  it  were,  with  a  kind  of 
education  with  which  the  States  have  traditionally  dealt.  It  is  a 
part  of  the  common-school  education. 

Commissioner  Claxton.  In  so  far  as  it  refers  to  grants,  if  your  bill 
or  whatever  you  have  in  mind  contemplates  an  appropriation  by  the 
Federal  Govenunent  for  purposes  of  vocational  education,  then  I 
would  say  that  it  should  not  be  given  for  those  purposes  any  more 
than  it  would  be  given  for  the  piu-pose  of  teaching  elementary  agri- 
culture in  the  elementary  schools,  or  manual  trainmg.  But  any  ap- 
propriation that  would  include  vocational  education  would  certainly 
mclude  gardening — ^intensive  agriculture  applied  to  this  particular 
kind  of  product — ^just  as  it  would  include  field  crops  in  the  open 
country  lor  children  above  the  common-school  a^e. 

Senator  Page.  If  we  should  pass  a  law  authonzing  Federal  aid  to 
agriculture  and  industrials,  and  if  under  that  law  the  towiLs  like  the 
mill  towns  to  which  you  have  referred  should  wish  to  add  to  the 
industrials  some  elements  of  agriculture,  of  course  we  should  not 
disturb  the  autonomy  of  the  States.  We  should  say.  Here  is  a  fund; 
you  can  use  it  for  agriculture  or  industrials.  But  if  they  should  de- 
cide to  include  agriculture  in  this  mill  town  for  the  purpose  of  bringing 
about  the  result  you  have  suggested,  would  you  not  then  have  Federd 
aid  for  agriculture  in  that  way  in  those  schools  ? 

Commissioner  Claxton.  I  should  think  it  would  depend  upon  the 
age  of  the  children,  if  you  are  going  to  treat  it  as  vocational  education; 
and  then,  if  it  is  assumed  that  vocational  education  can  be  given  only 
after  children  have  reached  a  certain  stage  of  development  or  a 
certain  age,  then,  of  course,  you  would  not  give  it  to  the  children. 

Senator  Page.  That  age  suggestion  is  a  matter  of  debate.  We  did 
think  that  so  far  as  the  industries  are  concerned  perhaps  we  ought 
not  to  have  it  apply  to  any  children  under  14  years  of  age;  but  if  we 
should  have  an  agricultural  department  in  this  school  in  which  chil- 
dren of  14  and  above  were  particularly  to  be  cared  for,  would  there 
be  any  objection  in  that  department,  in  agriculture,  to  removing  the 
age  limit  and  allowing  the  younger  children  to  come  in? 

Commissioner  Claxton.  lliere  are  so  many  factors  involved  in  that 
that  I  should  Uke  to  have  the  question  stated  a  little  more  definitely 
before  I  attempt  to  answer  it.    Let  me  say  this,  however:  You  must 
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coxisider  this  as  a  thing  that  is  coming  rapidly.  In  this  country 
within  the  next  few  years  the  division  between  the  elementary  and 
the  high  schools  will  not  be  at  the  end  of  ei^ht  years  of  schoolings  but 
at  the  end  of  six  years.  The  natural  division  point  is  at  12  or  13, 
instead  of  14  or  16.  The  tendency  is  growing  v^-y  strong  now;  it  is 
growing  more  rapidly  now  than  a  few  vears  ago  toward  six  years  of 
elementary  schooling  and  six  years  of  high  school.  And  from  the 
standpoint  of  orgamzation  I  tlxink  you  mi^ht  as  well  contemplate 
that  by  Hie  time  any  bill  you  may  pass  will  be  in  operation  such  a 
division  may  be  the  rule. 

Mr.  WiNSLOW.  Apropos  of  what  you  have  already  said  conceminsf 
the  ages  of  school  children  in  education,  at  what  age  do  you  think 
compulsory  education  ought  to  stop  ?  Are  you  in  favor  of  extending 
the  compulsory  school  age,  and  to  what  age  ? 

Commissioner  Claxton.  You  can  not  educate  for  a  democracy — 
which  means  self-guidance,  which  means  the  understanding  of  funda- 
mental principles  rather  than  the  acquiring  of  mere  information — 
before  the  child  has  come  to  the  years  of  adolescence,  before  the  time 
when  it  can  begin  to  reason  deductively  to  their  practical  applica- 
tion. You  can  not  educate  for  citizenship  in  a  d3mocracy,  under  an 
autocratic  government  and  a  fatalistic  industrial  society,  if  children 
leave  school  at  12  or  14  years  of  ag3,  becauso  they  learn  oy  obedience 
and  to  depend  on  authority,  and  in  a  democracy  every  man  must 
understana  the  principles  of  government,  of  industrial  and  social  life, 
BO  that  he  may  be  able  to  adjust  his  conduct  on  the  basis  of  those 
principles.  Children  do  not  reason  inductively  to  abstract  prin- 
ciples— ^they  can  not — ^before  the  age  of  12  or  14.  The  child  does 
not  understand  history  sufficiently  to  enable  him  to  be  an  intilligent 
thinker.  To  know  that  Columbus  discovered  America  on  a  certain 
day  does  not  enable  him  to  reason  on  the  welfare  of  society.  Ho  must 
understand  the  principles  of  growth  of  institutional  life.  The  same 
thing  applies  if  a  man  is  to  direct  his  own  cnorgios,  or  if  he  is  to  use 
his  energies  to  the  best  advantage  in  the  gen3ral  economic  life  of 
the  country.  Just  how  far  compulsory  attendance  should  go  I  am 
not  prepared  to  say;  there  are  other  things  involved.  In  the  best 
of  European  countries  it  has  for  many  years  been,  through  the  hi^h 
school,  a  period  up  to  18  years. 

Mr.  WiNSLOW.  If  you  had  only  yours  ^If  to  consult,  what  would 
you  do? 

Commissioner  Claxton.  I  would  write  it  18. 

Mr.  WiNSLOW.  I  am  in  hearty  accord  with  you. 

Commissioner  Claxton.  But  there  are  a  good  many  other  things. 
There  are  circimistances  outside,  rather  than  the  individual,  that 
must  be  considered. 

Senator  Page.  You  are  now  opening  up  a  now  field.  You  Jiavo 
spoken  of  the  cotton  mills  of  the  Soutn.  My  understanding  of  the 
situation  there  is  this,  that  the  men  who  work  in  those  mills  must 
have  the  assistance  of  their  children  in  helping  to  earn  a  living  for 
the  family,  and  therefore  when  a  child  reaches  12  years  of  age,  if 
the  father  must  have  his  services  and  makes  a  certificate  to  tnat 
eflFect,  as  I  understand  it,  the  child  is  allowed  to  work  in  the  mills 
at  12,  or  possibly  younger.  But  if  the  child  could  in  som^  way  con- 
tribute to  the  expenditures  of  the  family  through  the  cultivation  of 
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the  soil,  as  you  have  suggested,  it  would  seem  to  me  very  much  better 
for  the  child  and  for  society. 

Commissioner  Claxton.  The  mill  men  think  so.  I  have  recently 
talked  with  some  of  the  best  of  them. 

Representative  Hughes.  Does  not  that  apply  to  all  mill  workers  ? 

Commissioner  Claxton.  Yqs;  not  only  tne  cotton  mill;  anybody 
who  works.  For  a  growing  child,  without  knowledge  of  the  world 
as  yet,  plastic,  sensitive  in  his  nervous  system,  and  his  mind  unformed, 
to  go  into  a  sweatshop  or  the  roar  of  a  mill,  or  into  the  coal  mines,  or 
any  conditions  of  that  kind,  is  probable  death  to  the  child;  death  to 
his  best  development  certainly.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  for  a  child 
to  work  in  the  open  with  a  purpose  is  not  only  not  injurious,  but  is 
life  and  health  to  him.  Of  course,  as  Air.  Prosser  says,  that  is  not 
the  problem  of  vocational  education. 

Senator  Page.  I  had  an  idea  that  we  in  the  North  compelled  a 
continuous  education  to  an  older  age  than  they  do  in  the  South. 

Mr.  WiNSLOW.  That  is  true. 

Commissioner  Claxton.  In  most  of  the  Southern  States  until  very 
recently  they  had  no  compulsory  education  laws,  and  now  there  are 
only  six  States  that  do  not  have  such  laws. 

Senator  Page.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  ideas  you  suggest  could  be 
so  wrought  out  as  to  permit  your  bureau,  so  far  as  agricultural  edu- 
cation is  concerned,  to  accept  a  httle  lower  age  than  14,  to  the  end  that 
we  might  assist  in  developmg  the  work  that  you  have  suggested. 

Mr.  Prosseb.  I  am  afraid  that  we  lose  sight  of  a  number  of  things, 
here.  All  experience  goes  to  show  that  a  compulsory  education 
law  can  not  be  enforced  in  any  State  which  leaves  to  the  executive 
officer  in  charge  of  compulsory  attendance  the  option  of  saving 
whether  or  not  the  child  snail  go  to  work  below  a  given  age.  Many 
parents  will  claim  that  the  work  of  the  child  is  necessary  to  support 
the  home.  We  have  not  developed  a  type  of  compulsory  attendance 
officer  in  this  coimtry,  as  yet,  who  is  able  to  stand  against  a  strong 

Elea  based  upon  the  economic  condition  of  the  family.  I  do  not  be- 
eve,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  by  school  gardening  you  would  be  able  to 
put  many  families  in  such  economic  condition  as  would  increase  the 
voluntary  attendance  of  children  upon  the  school.  There  is  only  one 
way  to  accomplish  compulsory  attendance  for  desired  ends  in  a  State, 
and  that  is  through  the  medium  of  the  absolute  enforsemcnt  of  an  age 
limit.     Is  not  that  true,  Mr.  Commissioner  ? 

Commissioner  Claxton.  That  is  true.  It  would  make  it  less  bur- 
densome on  the  parents,  on  the  other  side. 

Mr.  WiNSLOw.  Would  you  like  to  see  a  compulsory  education  law 
throughout  all  the  States  ? 

Commissioner  Claxton.  No;  I  do  not  believe  that  the  Federal 
Government  should  pass  attendance  laws  at  all  except  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  Gradually,  rather  rapidly,  the  States  have 
adopted  them.  At  present,  as  I  have  said,  there  are  only  six  States 
that  do  not  have  compulsory  attendance  laws,  and  some  of  the  host 
laws  in  the  United  States  are  in  cities  in  the  Southern  States  now, 
in  North  CaroUna,  for  instance;  and  I  think  it  is  better  and  that  we 
will  go  faster  by  being  patient  with  the  States  as  they  work  out  their 
educational  laws  under  the  conditions  that  they  have.  If  the  Federal 
Government  should  attempt  such  legislation,  Georgia  or  Alabama 
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would  resent  it,  and  say  that  those  laws  were  imposed  by  people  who 
**do  not  know  our  conaitions/' 

Senator  Page.  Answering  Mr.  Winslow,  I  think  we  can  not.  pass 
any  bill  that  undertakes  to  effect  that  end. 

Commissioner  Claxton.  The  next  is,  *'(B)  Household  arts  edu- 
cation. " 

The  bureau  has  issued  the  following  bulletins: 

1909,  No.  3,  Daily  meals  of  school  children. 

1912,  No.  10,  Bibhography  of  education  in  agriculture  and  home 
economics. 

1912,  No.  18,  Teaching  language  through  agriculture  and  domestic 
science.  , 

1912,  No.  20,  Readjustment  of  high  school  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
commimity. 

1913,  No.  22,  Bibhography  of  industrial,  vocational,  and  trade 
education. 

1913,  No.  49,  The  Farragut  School. 

1913,  No.  58,  The  educational  system  of  rural  Denmark. 

1914,  No.  5,  Folk  high  schools  of  Denmark. 

Those  three  bulletins  (Nos.  49,  58,  and  5)  have  already  been  men- 
tioned imder  (A). 

The  bureau  now  has  ready  for  the  printer  a  comprehensive  bulletin 
on  the  Teaching  of  home  economics  m  the  United  States. 

**(C)  Commercial  education." 

The  annual  reports  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  have  for  many 
years  contained  mformation  in  regard  to  commercial  schools  and  com- 
mercial courses  of  study  not  only  in  this  country,  but  also  in  Europe. 
No  special  study  has  been  made  of  this  subject,  but  the  bureau  has 
arranged  for  a  study  of  the  status  of  commercial  education  in  the 
Southern  States. 

*'(D)  Industrial  and  trade  education." 

On  this  subject  the  bureau  has  already  issued  the  following  bul- 
letins : 

1906,  No.  2,  German  view  of  American  education  with  reference  to 
industrial  development. 

1907,  No.  1,  The  continuation  school  in  the  United  States. 

1908,  No.  6,  The  apprenticeship  S3rstem  in  its  relations  to  industrial 
education. 

1909,  No.  10,  Education  for  efficiency  in  railroad  service. 

1913,  No.  9,  Consular  reports  on  continuation  schools  in  Prussia. 

1913,  No.  17,  A  trade  school  for  girls.  A  preUminar}'  investigation 
in  a  typical  manufacturing  city,  Worcester,  Mass. 

1913,  No.  19,  German  industrial  education' and  its  lessons  for  the 
United  States. 

1913,  No.  22,  Bibhography  of  industrial,  vocational,  and  trade 
education. 

1913,  No.  26,  Industrial  education  in  Columbus,  Ga. 

1913,  No.  39,  Elementary  industrial  school  of  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

1913,  No.  50,  The  Fitchburg  plan  of  cooperative  education. 

1913,  No.  51,  Education  of  the  immigrant. 

1913,  No.  54,  Consular  reports  on  industrial  education  in  Germany: 
1.  System  of  industrial  schooling.  2.  Schools  for  builders.  3.  Pre- 
paratory courses  for  master  craftsmen.    4.  Mebterkurse  at  Frankfort 
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on  the  Main.    5.  The  trade  institute  at  Cologne.    6.  Schools  for  fruit 
growing. 

1913,  No.  56,  Some  suggestive  features  of  the  Swiss  school  system. 
Switzerland  has  adapted  the  work  of  its  schools  to  the  needs  of  the 
community  hfe  with  a  remarkable  degree  of  success.  This  bulletin 
contains  a  full  description  of  the  method  by  which  this  has  been  done. 

1914,  No.  4,  The  school  and  the  State  in  life.  A  study  of  the 
relation  between  school  and  employment  in  England,  Scotland,  and 
Germany. 

The  bureau  has  on  hand  ready  for  printing — 

Trade  schools  of  Europe.  (An  account  of  the  organization  and 
work  of  trade  schools  in  25  or  30  industrial  cities.) 

Drawing  in  the  elementary  and  secondary  schools  of  the  United 
States.  (This  bulletin  will  have  value  in  relation  to  trade  schools, 
as  drawing  is  an  essential  element  in  most  trades.) 

The  school  system  of  Gary,  Ind.  (Valuable  as  an  illustration  of 
one  method  of  coordinating  the  cultural  and  vocational  work  in  a 
pubUc-school  system.) 

It  has  in  preparation  manuscripts  on — 

Corporation  schools.  (Trade  schools  supported  by  the  larger  cor- 
porations and  guilds.) 

The  part-time  system  in  engineering  school  of  the  University  of 
Cincinnati. 

The  bureau  has  begun  two  studies  of  the  education  of  immigrants, 
including  their  adjustment  to  their  vocations. 

One  of  the  bureau's  special  collaborators  is  studying  the  education 
of  minors. 

Mr.  Prosseb.  Do  you  think  the  Gary  plan  could  be  generally 
utilized  ? 

Commissioner  Claxton.  I  do  not  see  why  it  could  not.  I  have 
myself  visited  Gary  twice.  We  sent  two  men  there,  one  a  member 
of  the  bureau  and  another  an  expert  in  educational  science,  each  for 
about  two  weeks.  The  first  prepared  a  manuscript — Dr.  Updegraf, 
who  was  of  the  bureau.  I  gave  that  manuscript  to  the  other  man 
when  he  went  to  Gary,  as  a  kind  of  a  preparation  for  him :  and  they 
are  convinced,  and  I  am,  that  the  thing  is  practicable.  There  may 
be  things  at  Gary  that  are  not  ideal,  but  the  fimdamental  principle 
of  workmg  out  in  the  same  school  some  method  of  teaching  for  three 
hours  a  day  the  ordinary  school  studies,  and  then  working  out  under 
as  nearly  as  possible  trade  conditions,  training  in  sewing,  dressmak- 
ing, painting,  woodwork,  ironwork,  rfnd  things  of  that  mid.  There 
are  a  good  many  points  in  that  which  I  think  are  good,  and  it  seems 
to  me  that  with  modifications 

Mr.  Prosser.  That  is  a  prevocational  school,  is  it  not.  Dr.  Claxton  S 

Commissioner  Claxton.  Yes;  but  in  the  high  school  the  boys  and 
girls  get  some  preparation  actually  for  a  vocation. 

Mr.  Prosser.  The  boys  who  finish  that  trade  school  do  not  go  into 
the  trades  and  industries  ? 

Commissioner  Claxton.  Some  of  them. 

Mr.  Prosser.  What  per  cent  ? 

Commissioner  Claxton.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Prosser.  Do  you  believe  that  any  school  which  sets  up  ele- 
mentary school  graduation  as  a  basis  of  entrance  and  offers  the  usual 
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high-school  studies  for  a  portion  of  the  time  is  a  school  that  is  adapted 
to  meet  the  needs  of  this  country  for  trained  workers  ? 

Commissioner  Claxton.  Not  tne  immediate  need;  no,  sir.  Never- 
thelesSy  some  vocational  educational  work  is  done  in  that  way. 
Trade  school  sometimes  has  the  more  restricted  meaning  of  a  school 
simply  for  one  particular  trade,  while  the  vocational  school  has  more 
nearly  the  polytechnic  idea.    Ajxx  I  right  ? 

Mr.  Prosseb.  I  think  that  is  a  fair  statement. 

Coromissioner  Claxton.  Question  2.  ''What  methods  and  devices 
has  the  bureau  used  in  promoting  these  different  kinds  of  vocational 
education  1 

"(A)  Agricultural  education r* 

Answer.  Publications,  visitationSi  of  specialists,  addresses,  and 
corr^pondence. 

*'(B)  Household  arts  education?" 
•   Answer.  Publications,  addresses,  correspondence, 

'  *  (C)  Commercial  education  1 ' ' 

Answer.  Publications. 

''(D)  Industrial  and  trade  education!" 

Answer.  Publications. 

So  much  for  what  the  bureau  has  done.  Let  me  say,  in  regard  to 
all  tiiat,  the  bureau  does  not  understand  and  I  do  not  want  you  to 
think  that  I  mean  that  the  bureau  has  in  any  adequate  way  fostered 
vocational  education  or  that  it  has  in  any  adequate  way  made  any 
fundamental  study  of  the  problem  of  vocational  education.  For 
three  years  in  succession  I  have  submitted  estimates  to  Congress  for 
appropriations  to  enable  us  to  do  this  workj  $40,000  a  year  for  this 

E articular  thing  I  have  asked  for  three  j^ears  m  succession.  Congress 
as  not  seen  fit  to  make  the  appropriation.  If  we  had  had  that,  I 
think  we  could  have  done  before  now  some  rather  fundamental  work. 

Question  3.  "What  information,  if  any,  as  to  agriculture  and  agri- 
cultural processes  and  problems,  nas  the  Bureau  of  Education  nir- 
nished  to  the  agricultural  schoc^  of  the  country?" 

Answer.  The  Bureau  of  Education  has  furnished  no  information  to 
schools  regarding  technical  problems  in  agriculture.  Material  thus 
far  has  related  only  to  the  teaching  of  agriculture  and  its  place  in  the 
system  of  education. 

Representative  Fess.  Not  having  furnished  this  information,  is  that 
because  you  are  not  called  upon  or  because  you  are  not  prepared  in 
the  department  to  do  it  ? 

Conmiissioner  Claxton.  Not  prepared  in  the  department  to  do  it, 
and  the  scientific  side  of  it  belongs  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
A  little  later  I  should  like  to  say  just  what  the  method  of  getting  it 
to  the  schools  should  be. 

Question  4.  "Is  the  Bureau  of  Education  equipped  to  render  this 
service  or  can  this  service  best  be  rendered  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture?" 

Answer.  The  Bureau  of  Education  is  not  now  equipped  for  this 
service.  This  information  should  be  furnished  to  the  scnools  by  the 
bureau  of  education  in  cooperation  with  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. A  comparatively  small  addition  to  the  present  equipment  of 
the  bureau  would  enable  it  to  do  this. 
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Question  6.  '*What  information,  if  any,  concerning  the  home,  home 
processes,  and  problems  has  the  Bureau  of  Education  furnished  to  the 
schook  of  the  country  to  be  used  in  household-arts  education  1 " 

Answer.  This  is  answered  partly  in  iB.  The  division  of  home  edu- 
cation recently  established  m  the  bureau  has  for  its  object  a  close 
relation  between  the  home  and  the  school  and  in  improvements  of 
home  conditions.  It  operates  directly  with  the  homes  and  indirectly 
through  the  schools  and  meetings  of  parents  held  at  the  school.  It 
now  has  a  correspondence  list  of  ten  or  twelve  thousand  intelligent 
women  in  rural  and  village  school  communities  through  whom  it 
reaches  the  homes.  It  has  in  preparation  a  dozen  bulletins  on  spe- 
cific subjects  of  home  improvement. 

Question  6.  "Is  the  Bureau  of  Education  equipped  at  the  present 
time  to  render  this  service?"  '* 

Answer.  Only  to  a  very  limited  extent. 

Question  7.  "Should  the  information  to  be  used  in  household-artd 
education  for  rural  schools  be  supplied  by  the  Bureau  of  Education, 
or  should  this  service  be  rendered  oy  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
which  is  now  carrpng  on  such  work  to  some  extent  ? " 

I  would  like  to  got  this  clear,  gentlemen,  because  to  me  it  is,  so  far 
as  the  relation  of  the  department  here  is  concerned,  the  critical  part 
of  what  I  have  to  say,  the  cs:i;oncc. 

Information  as  to  subject  matter,  courses  of  study,  and  the  method 
of  household-arts  education  for  both  rural  and  city  schools  should  be 
supplied  by  the  Bureau  of  Education  in  cooperation  ^dth  the  Depart- 
ment of  -Agriculture,  the  Department  of  Agriculture  furnishing  the 
raw  material  of  scientific  knowledge  to  be  worked  out  by  the  Bureau 
of  Education  into  courses  of  study.  The  Bureau  of  Education  should 
also  furnish  information  in  regard  to  methods  of  teaching  the  subject. 
The  Department  of  Agriculture  can  render  very  valuable  assistance 
in  this  ako. 

Representative  Fess.  The  Department  of  Agriculture  would  serve 
as  a  laboratory? 

Commissioner  Claxton.  Would  serve  as  a  laboratory.  Mv  idea 
about  the  relation  of  the  Bureau  of  Education  and  all  these  depart- 
ments is  this:  That  we  begin  where  they  end.  The  Department  of 
Agriculture  is  established  for  the  purpose  of  investigating  the  prin- 
ciples of  agriculture  and  helping  people  already  at  work  in  the  fields 
and  on  the  farm.  In  their  experiment  stations  they  work  out  a  great 
many  valuable  principles.  A  great  deal  of  valuable  knowledge  comes 
as  a  result.  They  are  not  an  educational  agency,  however,  directly. 
The  Bureau  of  Education  was  estabUf^hed  by  the  Federal  Government 
as  its  central  agency,  and  the  connection  between  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  the  schools,  as  educational  institutions,  should  be 
through  the  Bureau  of  Education.  A  little  later  I  want  to  develop 
that  nirther. 

Question  8.  *' What  information  concerning  commerce,  commercial 
practices  and  problems,  if  any,  is  the  Bureau  of  Education  now  fur- 
nishing for  use  m  commercial  education  in  the  schools  of  the  country  ?" 

Answer.  None.  I 

Question  9.  **Is  the  Bureau  of  Education  equipped  at  the  present  ^ 

time  to  render  this  service?" 

Answer.  No. 
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Question  10.  *' Should  this  information  be  supplied  by  the  Bureau 
of  Education,  or  should  it  be  furnished  by  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce?" 

Answer.  Information  concesaing  commerce^  commercial  practices 
and  problems  as  actually  applied  in  the  busmess  world,  should  be 
furnished  by  the  Department  of  Commerce.  The  Bureau  of  Educa- 
tion should  work  out  courses  of  study  from  the  material  furnished  by 
the  Department  of  Commerce  and  assist  in  devising  methods  of  teach- 
ing ana  in  coordinating  this  work  with  other  school  work  and  adapting 
it  to  the  demands  of  business  hfe.  The  Bureau  of  Education  and  the 
Department  of  Commerce  should  cooperate  in  this. 

Question  11.  ''What  information,  if  any,  concerning  trades  and 
industries,  trade  and  industrial  processes  and  problems  has  the 
Bureau  of  Education  furnished  for  use  in  industrial  education  in  the 
schools  of  the  country  ? " 

Answer.  The  Bureau  of  Education  has  furnished  no  information 
concerning  trades  and  industries  and  trade  and  industrial  processes 
and  problems,  except  as  they  relate  to  education.  For  matter  on 
this  subject  see  ID. 

Question  12.  "Is  the  Bureau  of  Education  equipped  at  the  present 
time  to  render  this  service?" 

Answer.  Only  to  a  very  limited  extent. 

Question  13.  '*  Should  this  sorvico  be  rendered  by  the  Bureau 
of  Education,  or  should  the  information  be  supplied  by  the  Bureau 
of  Labor,  which,  at  the  present  time,  is  doing  such  work?" 

Answer.  Technical  information  concerning  trades  and  indus- 
tries and  trades  and  industrial  processes  as  applied  in  industiial 
life  should  be  furnished  by  the  Department  of  Labor  and  to  some 
extent  by  the  Department  of  Commerc  '. 

Mr.  Prosser.  What  do  you  mean  by  *' technical  information," 
Dr.  Claxton  ? 

Commissioner  Claxton.  I  mean  information  in  regard  to  trades 
and  their  relation  to  the  economic  life  of  the  country  as  it  applies 
to  men  and  women  already  engaged  in  them,  not  to  tnc  educational 
side,  except  as  it  can  furnish  mat'^rial  that  the  Bur^  au  of  Educa- 
tion— that  educators  generally,  possibly  with  the  help  of  th.>  Bureau 
of  Education,  may  work  out  for  courses  of  study  to  prepar.^  for  this 
thing  which  the  Department  of  Labor  feels  necessary. 

Mr.  Prosser.  You  are  using  the  word  **  technical  there  in  rather 
a  wide  s^nse. 

Commissioner  Claxton.  I  am. 

Mr.  Prosser.  You  mean  special  information  of  every  kind  relat- 
ing to  the  trades  and  industries,  such  as  would  bo  useful  and  helpful 
in  schemes  of  c ducation  ? 

Commissioner  Claxton.  Yes;  it  is  technical  in  that  sensp;  not  in 
the  narrow  sense  of  technical  for  educational  purposes. 

The  Bureau  of  Education  should  furnish  information  concerning 
education  in  the  trades  and  industries,  the  organization  of  public, 
privat"*,  and  cooperative  schools,  the  methods  of  training  teachers, 
and  other  phases  of  the  educational  side  of  the  question.  It  should 
assist  in  working  out  courses  of  study  to  meet  the  demands  as  shown 
by  the  studies  of  the  reports  of  the  Department  of  Labor  and  the 
Department  of  Commerce,  and  in  constantly  remodeling  these  to 
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meet  changing  conditions.  The  Bureau  of  Edueation  and  the 
Department  of  Labor  and  of  Commerce  should  cooperate  in  this. 

Mr.  Pbosseb.  Have  you  anybody  in  your  bureau  who  is  equipped 
to  handle  the  work  ? 

Commissioner  Claxton.  No;  we  should  have  a  group  of  men  for 
that.  It  has  been  my  policy  and  is  one  of  the  things  contemplated 
under  the  appropriation. 

Senator  Page.  Your  notion  is  that  they  should  gather  such 
information? 

Conmiissioncr  Claxton.  The  farming  problem  is  a  little  simpler 
than  the  rather  complex  industrial  life,  but  it  is  less  varied  than  the 
educational  side  of  farming,  which  we  know  is  very  complex^  but 
the  vocational  life  of  the  trade  of  making  shoes  is  simple  in  itself, 
but  there  are  a  great  many  occupations  involved. 

Question  14.  "What  is  the  Bureau  of  Education  doing  to 


assist  in 


-w 


the  training  of  teachers  for  any  of  the  above  forms  of  vocational 
education  ? 

Answer.  For  several  years  the  Bureau  of  Education  has  been  call- 
ing the  attention  of  normal  schools  and  the  department  of  education 
in  colleges  and  universities  to  the  importance  of  preparing  teachers 
for  the  several  vocational  subjects.  A  Jittle  more  than  two  years 
ago,  the  commissioner  of  education  wrote  to  the  presidents  of  the 
land-grant  colleges,  urging  them  to  use  a  large  portion  of  the  $25,000 
appropriated  annually  to  these  colleges  in  each  of  the  several  States 
under  the  Nelson  amendment  to  the  land-grant  college  act,  to  prepare 
teachers  of  agriculture,  household  arts,  and  the  trades  and  industries 
in  secondary  schools.  It  has  published  one  or  more  bulletins  showing 
what  changes  have  recently  oeen  made  in  the  work  of  the  normal 
schools  to  this  end.  Two  jeens  ago  the  commissioner  su^ested  to 
the  Commissioner  of  Education  at  Porto  Rico  a  plan  by  which  fifteen 
or  twentjr  thousand  dollars  of  this  fund  is  used  each  year  for  training 
teachers  in  this  subject  for  the  pubUc  schools  of  this  island.  This 
plan  provides  for  the  teachers  now  in  service  as  weU  as  for  students 
m  the  normal  schools  preparing  for  this  work.    Under  this  plan 

Eractically  all  of  the  teachers  in  the  public  schools  of  the  island  have 
ad  some  systematic  and  effective  instruction  and  training.  Recently 
the  bureau  has  arranged  for  a  group  of  25  to  30  teachers  of  the 
manual  training  and  industrial  arts  in  different  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, to  study  for  three  months  in  the  vocational  schools  and  con- 
tinuation schools  of  Munich.  These  teachers  b^an  their  work 
on  the  15th  of  this  month,  and  will  continue  to  the  15th  of  July.  For 
this,  special  permission  was  granted  by  the  mayor  and  council  of  the 
city  of  Mumch.  The  bureau  selected  the  teachers  from  a  list  of 
applicants  and  arranged  for  their  passage. 

Question  15.  ''What,  in  your  opinion,  is  the  proper  place  and  rela- 
tionship of  your  bureau  to  other  Grovernment  bureaus  in  furnisliing 
information  and  helping  in  various  ways  the  above  forms  of  voca- 
tional education  ?" 

Answer.  The  Bureau  of  Education  was  established  to  serve  as  the 
Government's  agent  for  promoting  education  in  the  several  States  and 
in  assisting  the  otates  and  the  people  of  the  United  States  in  estab-  ^ 

lishins  aim  maintaining  more  effective  systems  of  education.    It 
should  therefore  be  the  center  of  Government  activities  in  respect  to 
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education.  It  should  work  in  the  closest  cooperation  with  the  other 
Government  agencies  and  draw  from  them  freely  any  material  which 
they  can  fumiSi  that  will  be  helpful  in  the  betterment  of  educational 
conditions.  The  Bureau  of  Education  should  be  recognized  as  the 
one  agency  under  the  Gk>Yernment  to  which  the  public  may  look  for 
iirformation  and  advice  in  regard  to  all  forms  of  education,  whatever 
they  may  be.  Other  Grovernment  bureaus  should  furnish  information 
in  regara  to  the  several  subjects  in  which  they  are  particularly  inter- 
ested and  for  the  promotion  and  r^ulation  of  which  they  were 
established.  The  studies  and  reports  of  these  bureaus  will  give  the 
Bureau  of  Education  information  as  to  what  education  is  needed  in 
the  several  vocations  and  walks  of  life,  and  will  furnish  raw  materia] 
which  the  Bureau  of  Education  should  work  up  into  courses  of  study 
for  varioub  kinds  and  grades  of  schools  and  for  the  organization  and 
teaching  of  which  the  Dureau  should  furnish  advice  and  suggestions. 

Gentlemen,  just  after  receiving  your  request,  I  was  askedto  come 
at  11.30  before  the  Appropriations  Cpmmittee  on  the  sundry  civil 
bill,  in  which  is  the  appropriation  for  our  work  in  the  West.  It  is 
onlv  five  minutes  until  that  time. 

^nator  Page.  When  will  you  come  again  ? 

Commissioner  Claxton.  Any  time  after  I  get  through  there. 

Representative  Hughes.  In  event  anything  should  occur  that  he 
could  not  return,  could  he  not  answer  these  questions  here  which 
he  has  ? 

Commissioner  Claxton.  I  will  read  those  answers.  I  believe  I 
can  get  through  with  them  now. 

Representative  Fess.  There  is  one  thing  important  to  us  that 
you  probably  have  not  gathered,  which  I  would  like  to  mention  to 
you  when  you  come  before  us  again.  We  think  one  of  the  most 
important  functions  of  this  commission  is  to  find  out  whether  there 
is  a  duplication  of  work  by  the  departments  in  Washington,  whether 
the  Bureau  of  Education  does  not  do  the  kind  of  work  it  would  like 
to  do  or  ought  to  do  because  there  is  no  provision  for  it.  You  have 
said  "We  are  not  prepared  for  this;  there  ought  to  be  so  and  so." 
That  to  me  is  a  very  important  feature. 

Commissioner  Claxton.  The  Bureau  of  Education  is  not  prepared 
to  do  in  an  effective  way  any  of  the  work  for  which  it  was  estabhshed. 

Representative  Fess.  That  is  the  point. 

Commissioner  Claxton.  And  never  has  been.  We  are  expected 
to  do  a  work  that  would  require  at  least  $500,000  to  do  it  thoroughly 
and  well,  and  we  are  given  much  less  than  one-fifth  of  that  amount. 

Representative  Fess.  We  do  not  expect  you  to  say  that  in  three 
minutes. 

Question  16.  "What  additional  appropriation,  if  anj,  to  your 
present  budget,  would,  in  your  opinion,  be  necessary  in  order  to 
equip  your  bureau  to  do  the  things  which  you  think  it  ought  to  do 
for  cdl  the  above  forms  of  vocational  education ?" 

Answer.  One  hundred  thousand  dollars.  The  lower  House  of 
Congress  has  recently  voted  to  increase  the  lump  sum  appropriated 
to  the  Bureau  of  Eaucation  under  head  of  rural  schook  and  indus- 
trial education,  from  $15,000  to  $30,000.  If  this  amount  is  retained 
in  the  appropriation  bill,  it  is  the  purpose  of  the  commissioner  to 
use  it  for  salaries  and  travelijig  expenses  of  specialists  in  agricultural 
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education  and  education  in  the  trades  and  industries  and  in  educa- 
tion in  the  household  arts. 

Geiridemen,  I  will  have  to  ask  you  to  excuse  me  now. 

Mr.  Fbosseb.  Mr.  Chairman,  would  it  be  possible  for  the  comniis- 
sion  t^  be  in  a  position  to  recall  Dr.  Claxton  to  ask  him  questioas 
with  ri^ard  to  the  material  which  we  have  gone  over  here  rather 
hurrie^y. 

Commissioner  Claxton.  Yes,  sir;  at  any  time  after  I  get  through 
with  the  committee.  I  suppose  I  will  be  there  an  hour,  and  1  am  at 
your  service. 

STATEMENT  OF  ALBERTUS  H.  BALDWIN,  CHIEF  OF  BUREAU  OF  FOR. 
EIGN  AND  DOMESTIC  COMMERCE,  DEPARTMENT  OF  COMMERCE. 

Senator  Page.  Mr.  Baldwin,  before  you  make  your  statement,  will  '^ 

you  please  give  your  name  and  official  designation  in  the  Department 
of  Commerce,  and  state  the  particular  features  that  you  propose  to 
discuss  this  morning  ? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  Mi\  Chairman,  my  name  is  A.  H.  Baldwin,  Chief  of 
Bureau  of  Fon  ign  and  Domestic  Comm  rc:5  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce.  The  Secretary  of  Commerce,  Mr.  Rcdfield,  was  to  have 
been  here  this  morning,  but  a  special  meeting  of  the  Cabinet  pre- 
vented, and  he  begged  leave  to  express  his  re^et  and  his  desire  that  I 
speak  for  him,  as  far  as  I  could,  ;^t  this  mectmg. 

The  Secretary  refers  d  the  h  tter  of  this  commission  to  my  office 
last  week,  and  I  drafted  specific  answers  to  the  series  of  questions 
which  was  transmitted  by  the  commission,  and  I  can  read  my  state- 
mv  nt  to  the  commission  if  it  so  d^  sirv  s. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  proceed,  Mr.  Baldwin. 

Mr.  Baldwin.  In  general  it  should  be  pointed  out  that  it  is  not, 
under  existing  law,  the  primary  function  of  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce to  promote  '* education,"  even  commercial  education,  and  for 
that  reason  no  official  investigations  have  been  made  in  this  field.  In 
answer  to  the  questions  of  tno  commission,  the  following  statement 
is  made : 

Qu(stion  1.  ''What  evidence  has  the  Department  of  Commerce 
that  there  is  an  urg<  nt  need  for  commercial  eaucation  in  this  country 
of  a  type  not  now  being  given  extensively?" 

Answ(T.  The  department  has  little  or  no  official  evid-  nee  that  there 
is  lack  of  opportunity  for  commercial  education  in  the  United  States. 
Our  records  indicate  that  facilities  for  such  education  are  provided 
adequate  to  the  present  demand;  this  demand,  however,  is  not  what 
might  be  termed  an  ''enlightened"  demand  in  this  field. 

Question  2.  "To  what  extent  is  the  Departm  nt  of  Commerce 
now  assisting  States  and  local  communiti  s  by  furnishing  information 
either  as  to  the  need  of  commercial  education  or  as  to  facts  to  be 
used  in  commercial  education?"  , 

Answer.  Th(^  Department  of  Commerce  is  now  assisting  States 
and  local  communities  by  furnishing  information  in  regard  to  com- 
mercial education  only  when  requested  to  furnish  specific  facts. 

Question  3.  *'Is  the  Department  of  Commerce  taking  steps  to  pro-  \ 

mote  commercial  education  in  this  country,  and,  if  so,  what  steps?" 

Answer.  The  department  is  officially  taking  no  definite  steps  to 
promote  commercial  education  fiu'ther  than  occasionally  to  invite  at- 
tention to  the  subject  in  speeches  before  commercial  organizations. 
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Representative  Fess.  Doctor,  may  I  ask  what  is  the  significance 
of  the  word  ^'officially"?    » 

Mr.  Baldwin.  I  am  speaking  as  a  Grovernment  official,  charged  by 
law  .with  certain  duties.  The  law  does  not  charge  onr  department  witn 
the  duty  of  promoting  education.  Our  function  is  to  promote  -com- 
m<a:ee,  to  promote  tne  development  of  trade,  manufactures,  and 
commerce  in  all  respects. 

Representative  Fess.  I  wondered  if  there  were  persons  identified 
with  the  department  that  were  doing  certain  work  voluntarily  ? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  It  is  impossible  to  prevent  our  work  being  edu- 
cational in  effect,  but  speaking  under  legal  terms,  we  have  no  function 
of  promoting  e(lucation.  Our  function  is  to  promote  commercial 
welfare  rather  than  educational  progress. 

Mr.  Prosser.  Doctor,  suppose  the  Department  of  Commerce  had 
asked  for  an  appropriation  m  its  budget  for  the  purpose  of  dealing 
with  commercial  education,  would  such  an  appropriation  be  regarded 
as  being  within  the  scope  of  the  duties  of  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce, as  defined  by  previous  legislation? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  I  tliiuK  not. 

Mr.  Prosser.  That  is  to  say,  you  are  of  the  opinion  that  the 
Department  of  Commerce  could  not  handle  the  subject  in  an  official 
way  without  a  special  authorization  for  that  purpose  by  Congress  ? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  Yes. 

Mr.  Winslow.  Not  even  through  a  bulletin  giving  voluntary 
information.  You  would  not  feel  that  your  charter  allowed  you  to 
issue  official  bulletins  concerning  eiiucational  material  for  com- 
mercial education  t 

Mr.  Baldwin.  We  should  feel  that  we  were  duplicating  the  func- 
tions of  the  Bureau  of  Education  if  we  issued  any  sucn  bidletins 
without  full  knowledge  of  that  bureau  and  the  consent  of  that  bureau 
that  our  bulletin  lay  within  our  territory  to  a  sufficient  extent  to 
permit  us  to  pubUsh  it. 

Mr.  Winslow.  But  your  commercial  agents  have  gathered  as  a 
by-product  a  very  considerable  amount  oi  information 

Mr.  Baldwin.  That  is  so. 


Mr.  Winslow.  Which  could  be  worked  up  into  a  bulletin 

Mr.  Baldwin.  Undoubtedly. 

Mr.  Winslow.  Showing  what  is  being  done  in  foreign  countries. 

Mr.  Baldwin.  Undoubtedly. 

Mr.  Prosser.  But  at  the  present  time,  both  because  you  are  not 
equipped  and  because  you  do  not  think  it  lies  within  the  scope  of 
your  (luties,  that  material  is  not  being  worked  up  for  such  a  puipose  ? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  Not  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  Winslow.  Y'our  daily  report  occasionally  carries  some  dis- 
cussion with  reference  to  commercial  education,  but  very  briefly? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  Very  briefly;  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  keep  out 
entirely  from  the  field  of  many  of  the  branches  of  the  service. 

Mr.  Win8IX)W.  By  that  I  mean  it  is  simply  a  by-product  ? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  A  by-product. 

Mr.  Winslow.  By  w-hich  you  are  almost  compelled  to  put  into 
your  daily  bulletin  certain  material. 

Mr.  Prosser.  Possibly  you  have  answered  this  question  further 
along. 

Mr.  Baldwin.  I  have. 
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Question  4.  ' 'Attached  hereto  is  a  memorandum  giving  a  de- 
scription of  some  of  the  kinds  of  information  that  is  needed  in  the 
promotion  of  commercial  education  in  this  country.  Is  the  depart- 
ment at  the  present  time  collecting  any  of  this  information  t" 

Answer.  The  department  is  not  at  present  collecting  the  informer 
tion  outUned  in  Exhibit  A.* 

Question  5.  ''Is  it  the  opinion  of  the  department  that  the  collect- 
ing of  this  kind  of  information  is  a  legitimate  part  of  its  duties  ?'' 

Answer.  It  is  not  the  opinion  of  the  department  that  the  collection 
of  this  land  of  information  is  a  legitimate  part  of  its  duties,  under 
existing  law,  further  than  to  cooperate  with  tne  Bureau  of  Education. 

Question  6.  "Is  the  Department  of  Commerce  in  a  position  to 
furnish,  within  the  next  10  days,  a  statement  to  be  incorporated  in 
the  report  of  the  commission,  describing  its  present  and  proposed 
activities  in  promoting  commercial  education;  and,  in  addition,  what 
additional  appropriations  to  the  present  budget  it  needs  for  the  pro- 
motion of  this  work?" 

Answer.  The  Department  of  Commerce  could,  within  the  next  10 
days,  furnish  a  statement  describing  its  attitude  toward  service  for 
the  promotion  of  commercial  education,  indicating  that  this  de- 

Eartment  would  welcome  an  opportunity  to  cooperate  with  the 
»ureau  of  Education  by  the  use  of  such  facilities  as  are  now  estab- 
lished. It  would  be  deemed  inappropriate  to  request  appropriations 
for  this  department  for  service  m  promoting  commercial  education, 
as  it  is  beheved  that  the  Bureau  of  Education  should  handle  funds 
that  might  be  allotted  for  that  purpose. 

It  may  be  added  that  this  aepartment  undoubtedly  could  assist 
the  Bureau  of  Education  very  materially  in  any  service  of  this  kind, 
and  the  close  relations  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  to  the  com- 
mercial pubUc  places  it  in  an  exceptionally  favorable  position  to 
advise  in  regard  to  the  details  of  commerce. 
For  example,  in  Exhibit  A,  paragraph  G,  "Information  with  re- 

f^ard  to  the  requirements  upon  commercial  workers  in  dealing  with 
oreign  commerce''  could  be  readily  compiled  in  the  Bureau  of 
Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce  of  this  department. 

I  might  add  that  our  relations  with  the  Consular  Service  in  the 
foreign  field  would  equip  us  to  give  material  aid,  and  our  relations 
with  commercial  organizations  in  this  coimtry  place  us  in  an  ex- 
ceptionally favorable  position  to  give  views  in  regard  to  the  activities 
in  that  field  and  to  suggest  educational  service. 

Mr.  WiNSLOW.  It  is  true  that  you  are  gathering  a  lot  of  material 
you  do  not  use. 

Mr.  Baldwin.  It  comes  to  us. 

Mr.  WiNSLOW.  It  comes  to  you  through  your  agents,  that  you 
simply  can  not  use,  because  you  have  no  authority  to  use  it. 

Mr.  Baldwin.  That  is  true. 

Mr.  Peosser.  Is  it  also  true  that  you  do  not  feel  that  you  could 
legally  use  any  fund  now  given  for  the  working  up  of  that  material 
in  the  form  in  which  it  could  be  handed  over  to  the  Bureau  of 
Education  ? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  Wc  should  feel  we  were  entering  the  field  of  their 
functions  in  taking  such  action  in  the  field  of  education. 

1  For  Exhibit  A  see  list  of  questioos,  p.  288. 
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Mr.  Prosseb.  In  the  last  analysis,  then,  the  position  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  is  that  they  have  a  great  dea»  of  by-product  relating 
to  conmiercial  education  on  me  in  the  office,  and  that  they  would  be 
willing  to  have  the  Bureau  of  Education  send  its  people,  paid  out  of 
the  Bureau  of  Education,  down  into  the  files  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce,  to  take  hold  of  this  raw  material,  undigested,  and  digest  it. 

Mr.  Baldwin.  We  would  go  further  than  that;  we  would  assist 
them  in  every  way  to  obtain  additional  information,  with  the  facilities 
that  we  have  in  our  hands. 

Mr.  Prosser.  It  would  be  purely  as  a  by-product,  so  far  as  your 
office  is  concerned. 

Mr.  Baldwin.  Yes. 

Mr.  WiNSLOW.  Is  it  true,  Mr.  Baldwin,  that  you  must  occasionally 
disregard  material  that  is  worth  while  from  your  agents  in  the  fieldf, 
excellent  material,  that  can  be  used,  and  you  disregard  it  because  it 
would  incur  displeasure  and  also  mean  that  your  agents  would  be 
longer  on  the  ground  than  otherwise  I 

Mr.  Baldwin.  That  is  true. 

Representative  Fess.  The  .cooperation  you  speak  of  ought  to  be 
initiated  by  the  Bureau  of  Education  rather  than  by  the  Department 
of  Commerce  ? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  Yes,  sir.  I  might  add  that  I  wrote  on  March  10, 
1911,  to  the  former  Commissioner  of  Education,  bringinj:^  up  this 
subject  and  offering  to  cooperate  in  every  way  possible.  That  letter 
is  in  my  files  somewhere  m  my  office,  in  the  old  Bureau  of  Manu- 
factures. 

Representative  Fess.  Our  purpose  here  is  to  try  to  ascertain 
whether  there  is  unnecessary  diiplication  in  the  departments,  and 
wheiher  there  could  be  more  unification  in  work.  We  are  trying  to 
get  at  the  facts  simply.^ 

Mr.  Baldwin.  There  is  an  offer  of  endeavor  to  cooperate  between 
our  bureau  in  relation  to  all  the  bureaus  and  branches  of  the  Govern- 
ment. We  transmit  many  reports  on  education  to  the  Bureau  of 
Education,  in  fact,  some  oi  those  reports  that  were  mentioned  in  the 
commissioner's  statement  passed  through  my  office.  I  recall  one  or 
two  of  them. 

Mr.  Prosser.  In  case  the  plan  you  suggested  was  carried  out,  it 
would  be  necessary  for  the  Bureau  of  Education  to  have  in  its  employ 
people  with  commercial  training  who  were  able  to  interpret  that 
material? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  Well,  their  point  of  view  would  be  the  point  of  view 
of  the  educator,  I  assume,  and  any  knowle^e  we  might  have  of 
commerce  would  be  of  material  assistance. 

Mr.  Prosser.  Do  you  believe  that  a  person  that  has  had  experi- 
ence in  regular  education  only,  and  not  particular  and  technical 
experience  in  commerce,  would  be  in  a  position  to  take  hold  of  that 
material  and  use  it  to  the  best  advantage  in  makii^  a  careful  study 
and  devising  a  method  of  instruction  for  commercial  education? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  I  think  so,  with  the  advice  of  our  people — our  com- 
mercially trained  people. 

Representative  Fess.  It  appeared  to  me  that  the  Department  of 
Commerce,  with  its  pecuhar  relation  to  the  industries  of  the  country 
and  their  relationship  to  other  countries,  would  be  in  an  admirable 
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Mr.  Baldwin.  These  questions  in  Exhibit  A  I  did  not  answer, 
because  I  stated  in  general 

Mr.  Pbosseb  (interposing) .  You  mean  question  4  in  Exhibit  A  ? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  We  statea  that  we  had  made  no  official  investiga- 
tions in  this  field,  but  that  we  could  assist  in  answering  many  of 
these  Questions. 

Mr.  GROSSER.  Do  you  believe  that  an  investigation  of  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  commercial  school  work  of  the  country  should  be  carried 
on  by  the  Bureau  of  Education  and  not  by  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce ? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  I  should  think  so;  ves,  sir. 

Mr.  Lapp.  Would  you  consider  that  No.  1  was  purely  a  matter 
your  bureau  should  imtiate — ^is  it  not  a  matter  closely  connected  with 
commerce  to  measure  the  efficiency  of  the  present  system  of  commer- 
cial education  and  to  suggest  Unes  of  improvement  ? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  We  could,  as  I  stated  before,  take  up  that  sort  of  a 
subject  and  investigate  it  and  make  a  report  on  it,  assuming  tiiat  the 
Bureau  of  Education  would  be  willing  to  have  us  take  that  action, 
and  would  welcome  our  cooperation  with  their  service  in  the  field. 

Mr.  Lapp.  Would  you  consider  that  pecuUarly  a  matter  that  is  a 
function  of  the  Bureau  of  Education  ? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  This  question  asks,  ''How  efficient  is  the  present 
service  in  commercial  pursuits  in  this  countiy  ? "  That  does  not  nec- 
essarily bring  it  within  the  field  of  the  Bureau  of  Education. 

Mr.  Lapp.  That  is  what  I  wondered. 

Mr.  Baldwin.  We  could  take  up  such  a  subject  as  that;  that  does 
not  apply  to  education  at  all. 

Mr.  W  iNSLOW.  Your  charter  is  broad  enough  to  take  up  all  the 
matters  ia  Exhibit  At 

Mr.  Baldwin.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  WiNSLOW.  And  to  make  an  extensive  study  imder  each  and 
every  one  of  those  questions,  if  you  had  sufficient  funds  to  do  itt 

Mr.  Baldwin.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lapp.  If  the  law  expressly  authorized  the  Bureau  of  Commerce 
to  take  up  these  subjects  and  leave  the  educational  applications  to  the 
Bureau  of  Education — ^if  you  were  given  specific  authority  ? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  If  Congress  instructs  us  to  make  a  certain  investi- 
gation that  lies  within  the  legal  authority  of  another  department,  we 
should  caU  attention  to  that  fact  and  urge  Confess  to  permit  us  to 
carry  out  their  wishes  in  complete  cooperation  with  the  bureau  that  is 
assigned  that  function  by  law.  You  Know,  of  course,  that  occasion- 
ally those  things  are  done-  a  certain  bureau  is  assigned  a  task  by 
Congress,  when  the  orcanic  law  gives  some  other  branch  of  the  service 
that  specific  duty.    Inat  has  happened  with  us  several  times. 

Mr.  W INSLOW.  My  notion  is  tnat  the  different  departments  func- 
tion as  gatherers  of  information,  and  that  the  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation functions  as  an  officer  for  the  distribution  of  information 
fathered  by  those  departments  in  cooperation,  with  an  administrative 
oard  known  as  an  advisory  board  to  advise  with  him  with  reference 
to  the  methods  by  which  such  information  should  be  distributed; 
that  is  to  say,  I  mean  the  information  plus  such  grants  as  may  be 
given  by  Corgress. 

]»(r.  Baldwin.  I  would  agree  to  that;  that  ought  to  work  out. 
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Mr.  WiNSLOW.  This  latter  function  would  mean  that  there  would 
be  no  duplication.  I  mean  the  function  with  reference  to  gathering 
material.  There  would  be  no  notion  of  duplication  with  an  ad- 
visory board  supervising^  as  it  were,  the  work  that  is  to  be  done. 

Mr.  Baldwin.  I  shomd  state  that  mj  comprehension  of  the  func- 
tion of  a  bureau  of  education  is  that  it  is  the  primary  branch  of  the 
Government  service  iq  the  field  of  promoting  education,  and  that  in 
working  out  that  primary  function  of  promoting  education  it  would 
use  material  gathered  officially  by  any  branch  of  the  Government 
service  for  the  specific  purpose  of  promoting  education,  and  that  the 
cooperation  of  other  aepartments  in  collecting  material  could  be 
utihzed  fully. 

Mr.  Lapp.  Reverting  to  Exhibit  A,^  the  first  page,  it  seems  to  my 
mind  that  a  clear  line  could  be  drawn  between  me  work  that  the 
Department  of  Commerce  does  and  the  work  that  the  Department  of 
Education  would  do  in  promoting  conunercial  education.  For 
instance.  No.  1,  "How  efficient  is  the  present  service  in  commercial 
pursuits  in  this  country?"  Supposing  the  Bureau  of  Education 
should  start  out  on  an  investigation  of  this  subject.  Would  you  con- 
sider that  it  was  infringing  upon  your  territory  ? 

Mr.  Bajldwin.  I  should  thmk  so. 

Mr.  Lapp.  Having  made  that  study  for  the  purpose  of  knowing 
what  is  needed  to  promote  commerce — not  education,  but  com- 
merce— having  raw  materials  on  hand,  the  Bureau  of  Education 
would  take  that  material  itself  and  put  it  in  the  form  of  courses  of 
study  and  materials  for  the  school,  and  there  would  be  a  clear  line 
there.  You  could  make  that  investij^ation  as  to  "how  efficient  is  the 
present  service  in  commercial  pursmts  in  this  country)" 

Mr.  Baldwin.  We  could  make  it. 

Mr.  Lapp.  And  the  second,  "What  are  the  causes  of  inefficiency  I" 
You  could  make  that  as  a  distinct  part  of  the  work  without  any  ref er^ 
ence  to  the  Bureau  of  Education  t 

Mr.  Baldwin.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lapp.  When  you  come  to  the  next  one,  would  that  stiU  be  a 
matter  that  you  could  consider? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  We  could  consider  it  from  our  point  of  view,  pro- 
moting commerce.  There  is  scarcely  anything  that  we  could  not 
take  up.  We  could  say  that  this  information  is  necessary  for  us  in 
our  function  for  promoting  commerce;  but  I  should  hesitate  to  take 
up  such  a  subject  without  the  full  knowledge  of  the  Bureau  of  Edu- 
cation. 

Mr.  Pbosser.  That  is  a  matter  of  official  courtesy.  Is  that  what 
you  mean  ? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  That  is  all.     We  could  do  it. 

Mr.  Lapp.  You  would  feel  it  was  a  pretty  good  thing,  in  promoting 
commerce,  to  know  what  is  needed  t 

Mr.  Baldwin.  Yes,  indeed. 

Mr.  Prosser.  I  do  not  think  the  Bureau  of  Education  would  object 
at  all  to  having  the  Department  of  Commerce  measure  the  efficiency 
of  the  commercial  trainmg  now  being  given  in  this  country.  I  think 
this  would  be  information  that  the  Bureau  of  Education  would  wel- 
come, from  what  Dr.  Claxton  said  this  morning. 

>For  Exhibit  A,  see  Appendix  B,  p.  288. 
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Mr.  Lapp.  The  Commissioner  of  Educatioi^  was  speaking  widi  ref- 
erence to  the  agricultural  function;  that  is,  the  Department  of  A^- 
culture  studies  scientific  processes,  and  he  considered  that  his  function 
was,  possibly,  to  take  the  material  and  work  it  out  in  courses  of 
study.  There  is  a  large  mass,  is  there  not,  of  commercial  practices 
and  processes  that  would  directly  relate  to  education  ? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  Lapp.  And  it  would  be  of  advantage  ? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  Yes.  That  twilight  zone  exists  in  all  the  depart- 
ments in  Washington.  It  is  very  difficult  to  linut  the  activities  of  a 
bureau  in  a  single  field. 

Mr.  Prosser.  It  is  not  confined  to  education,  because  brown  bears 
belong  to  one  department  and  black  bears  to  another. 

Mr.  Baldwin.  Exactly.  And  the  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
a  division  of  commerce  now  which  you  might  expect  to  fijid  in  the 
Department  of  Commerce.  It  is  quite  impossible  to  separate  the 
various  departments  sharply.  They  ought  to  get  together  and  coop- 
erate and  make  sure  that  they  are  not  duplicating  their  activities, 
so  far  as  spending  money  is  concerned. 

Mr.  Lapp.  What  are  some  of  the  things  that  the  Bureau  of  Foreign 
Commerce  has  gathered  concerning  the  promotion  of  foreign  com- 
merce that  would  be  of  distinct  value  to  a  commercial  school  of  the 
country?    What  are  some  of  the  reports  that  you  have  made? 

Mr.  Saldwin.  There  is  no  end  of  the  material  of  that  kind. 

Mr.  Lapp.  Give  us  some  of  the  suggestive  things. 

Mr.  Baldwin.  We  have  made  studies  of  activities  of  commercial 
organizations  in  foreign  countries,  and  the  consular  officers  who  report 
to  us  on  commercial  matters  send  in  a  great  deal  of  material  on 
commercial  education  which  we  send  on  to  the  Bureau  of  Education. 
But,  as  to  the  field  of  commerce,  we  can  gather  any  sort  of  facts 
that  we  arbitrarily  declare  to  be  facts  that  will  promote  commerce, 
when  we  distribute  tham  as  bulletins  of  our  department. 

Mr.  Lapp.  If  you  had  entered  into  a  working  agreement  with  the 
Bureau  of  Education  as  to  what  would  be  the  function  of  each,  there 
is  no  limit  to  the  cooperation  that  could  exist? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  No;  there  is  no  limit.  We  have  our  own  agents 
abroad,  who  could,  as  a  by-product,  coUect  other  facts;  or  the  Com- 
missioner of  Education  might  want  to  know  about  commercial  edu- 
cation in  a  foreign  country,  specific  facts.  If  he  would  indicate  the 
question  that  he  wishes  to  have  iis  try  to  answer,  we  would  be  glad 
to  do  so. 

Mr.  Lapp.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  do  you  not  think  it  would  be 
impracticable  for  the  Commissioner  of  Education  to  attempt  to 
gather  information  of  that  kind  1 

Mr.  Baldwin.  Quite  impracticable,  in  his  existing  province,  I 
should  say. 

Mr.  Lapp.  Practically  he  would  have  to  duplicate  the  work  of  the 
Department  of  Commerce  in  gathering  it  ? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  Yes,  sir;  practically.  We  do  not  hesitate  to  ask 
several  branches  of  the  Federal  service  to  help  us  when  the  facts  are 
outside  of  our  territory  and  we  want  to  get  them.  We  ask  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  the  Bureau  oi  Chemistry,  or  any  other 
Draiich  of  the  service  to  give  us  expert  advice  on  matters  m  their 
activity. 
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•Mr.  Lapp.  I  understand  that  the  Bureau  of  Education  has  no  one 
who  is  engaged  in  special  commercial  education. 

Mr.  Baldwin.  Oh,  I  see.    . 

Mr.  Lapp.  If  there  were  to  be  created  a  bureau  of  commercial 
education  in  addition  to  the  Biu*eau  of  Education,  what  would  be  the 
type  of  person  to  carry  on  that  work  most  eflfectively? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  Somebody  like  Prof.  Gay,  at  Harvard,  who  is  doing 
it  now  for  them;  or  Prof.  Charington,  wno  is  in  the  Philadelphia 
Museum. 

Mr.  Lapp.  A  person  not  only  familiar  with  commercial  schools 
but  commercial  education  itself,  as  carried  on,  would  not  necessarily 
be  Qualified  % 

Mr.  Baldwin.  Not  necessarily;  no.  He  would  be  essentially  a 
specialist  in  commercial  education.  I  assume  that  he  would  have 
studied  the  relations  of  education  to  commerce  more  closely  than 
the  average  educator, 

Mr.  Prosser.  Would  not  the  tendency  of  a  highly-trained  special- 
ist be  to  lay  the  emphasis  on  the  higher  reaches,  the  mere  teclinical 
problems  in  commerce^  rather  than  preparation  for  the  great  army 
of  workers  whose  inefiiciency  is  one  of  our  great  troubles  to-day  % 

Mr.  Baldwin.  Possibly. 

Mr.  Winslow.  I  am  wondering  if  we  should  request  Mr.  Baldwin 
to  come  back  again  whether  he  would  come  back  if  we  wanted  to 
ask  any  further  questions  at  some  other  time. 

Mr.  Baldwin.  1  should  be  very  glad  to.  I  am  going  to  be  away 
for  the  next  three  days. 

Mr.  Winslow.  I  mean  after  that. 

Mr.  Baldwin.  Of  course,  I  should  be  very  glad  to. 

Mr.  Prosser.  When  your  department,  within  the  next  10  days, 
supplies  us  with  its  answer,  which  will,  of  coiurse,  be  based  on  the 
material  you  read  to  us  to-day,  would  it  be  possible  to  have  you 
include  within  that  answer  a  more  detailed  statement  of  the  personal 
opinion  of  yourself  or  of  the  department  with  regard  to  how  efficient 
is  the  present  service  in  commercial  pursuits  in  the  country,  and  what 
are  the  causes  of  inefficiency  and  what  is  the  weakness  of  private 
commercial  schools  and  public  commercial  schools,  and  what  is 
needed  to  enhance  the  value  of  the  training?  I  happen  to  know 
that  Secretary  Redfield  has  some  very  pronounced  views  on  the 
subject.  We  are  thinking  of  our  report,  and  we  want  to  give  some 
consideration  to  the  subject  of  commercial  education,  and  any  con- 
tribution of  that  kind  on  the  part  of  the  bureau  would  be  of  distinct 
advantage  to  commerce  in  the  country,  even  from  that  point  of  view 
alone. 

Mr.  Prosser.  Mr.  Baldwin,  the  commission  desires  to  express  its 
appreciation  of  your  coming  here  and  giving  us  so  patiently  so  much 
of  your  time. 

Mr.  Baldwin.  Not  at  all,  sir.  I  am  very  sorry  the  Secretary 
could  not  come.  He  wanted  very  much  to  come,  but  this  Mexican 
matter  made  it  impossible. 

Mr.  Prosser.  Tne  C!hair  awaits  a  motion  for  adjournment  of  the 
comnussion  at  this  time. 

On  motion,  duly  seconded,  the  commission,  at  12.35  o'clock  p.  m., 
took  a  recess  until  8  o'clock  p.  m. 
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FRIDAT,  MAT  8,  1914. 

Senate  Office  Buildino,  Washington,  D.  0. 

The  commission  met  at  2  o'clock  p.  m. 

Present:  Representatives  Hughes  and  Fess;  Mr.  Lapp,  Miss  Nester, 
Mr.  Prosser,  and  Mr.  Onslow;  aJso,  Hon.  William  CoxKedfield,  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce. 

Kepresentative  Fess  (presiding).  Secretary  Redfield,  we  have 
looked  forward  with  pleasure  to  your  coming,  and  we  will  now  be 
glad  to  hear  from  you. 

statement  of  hon.  wiluam  cox  redfield,  secretary  of  the 

department  of  commerce. 

Mr.  Prosseb.  The  commission  will  be  very  much  pleased  to  have 
the  statements  of  the  Secretary  take  a  wider  range  than  that  covered 
by  the  brief  which  he  has  before  him.  The  Secretary  has  given  a 
great  deal  of  attention  to  this  whole  subject.  I  would  like  to  have 
him  discuss  such  questions  as  this,  for  excAnple:  What  is  his  argu- 
ment for  the  need  of  vocational  education  in  this  country,  and  what 
is  his  argument  for  the  need  of  national  grants  ? 

Representative  Fess.  I  would  like  to  second  your  suggestion  and 
^ve  Mr.  Redfield  an  absoluteljr  free  field. 

Secretary  Redfield.  That  is  very  kind  of  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 
Then,  I  will  take  the  general  subject  first,  if  you  approve. 

Representative  Fess.  We  should  be  glad  to  have  you  do  that. 

Secretary  Redfield.  Before  the  commission  assembled  I  had 
already  said,  informally,  that  I  regard  this  whole  question  of  voca- 
tional education,  in  its  wide  scope,  as  being  the  single,  most  serious 
subject  affecting  American  life  which  is  under  consideration  to-day. 

We  have  done  a  great  deal  in  this  country  for  the  development  of 
academic  education,  for  the  purely  cultural  forms  of  training,  and,  of 
course,  we  are  all  glad  we  have.  We  have  done  a  great  deal  for  pro- 
fessional training.  The  man  or  the  woman  who  would  enter  a  pro- 
fession finds  ample  opportunity  provided  by  the  States  and  by  private 
schools,  and  we  are  all  glad  that  is  so.  We  have  a  great  pubuc-school 
system,  which  we  are  proud  to  c&U  universal  education,  and  to  which 
we  look  to  train  our  youth,  in  which  we  have  great  pride,  and  with 
justicCi  on  which  we  spend,  I  presume,  as  much  as  on  any  other  single 
subject  at  least,  and  we  are  glad  that  is  so;  but  we  have  just  come 
witnin  a  few  years  to  the  knowledge  of  a  great  gap,  to  the  knowledge 
of  a  great  want.  The  necessities  of  life  are  such,  in  the  keen  activities 
of  commerce  and  industry,  that,  in  our  great  centers  particularly, 
many,  if  not  most,  of  our  boys  and  girls  find  the  i)re9sure  of  the  need 
of  a  livelihood  bearing  heavily  upon  them  while  still  quite  young,  and 
this  pressure  comes  upon  them  when  the  academic  education  of  the 
pubhc  school  is  incomplete  and  the  mind  is  still  unformed  and,  too 
often,  at  a  pitifully  young  period  of  Ufe;  and  they  go  out  while  almost 
children  into  what  is  to  tnem  the  ''blind  alley*'  of  ufe,  the  cold,  hard, 
practical,  sordid,  business  world,  unfit  for  the  competition,  trainea 
not  even  to  get  a  foothold  in  it,  to  be  in  a  wholly  terrible  proportion 
the  victims  of  the  very  processes  which,  if  the^  understood  them  and 
were  trained  in  them,  should  be  those  by  which  they  should  rise  in 
Ufe. 
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I  have  in  mind  a  boy,  to  illustrato  what  I  have  been  saying,  by 
example  of  both  phases  of  it.  He  left  the  public  school  at  14  years 
of  age,  from  the  necessity  of  work  to  support  his  parents.  What 
could  he  do  ?  He  had  never  been  taught;  there  was  nobody  to  teach 
him.  He  was  willing  enough,  but  quite  unable  and  quite  imtaught, 
and  the  best  that  was  possiole  for  him  was  to  get  a  position  to  drive 
a  grocer's  cart,  which  ne  did  for  $2.50  a  week,  accepting  that  pitiful 
wage,  not  sufficient  for  his  own  support,  much  less  to  help  the  father 
and  mother,  whom  he  was  anxious  to  assist,  merely  because  he  had 
never  been  taught  to  do  anything — for  no  other  reason  in  the  world 
except  that — none.  This  was  degrading  alike  to  his  own  sense  of 
manhood  and  fearfully  injurious  to  his  home.  It  so  happened  that  a 
little  private  organization  drew  in  the  boy,  and  through  the  kindly 
assistance  of  a  good  workman,  who  was  willing  to  add  at  night,  with- 
out compensation,  to  the  labors  of  a  busy  daj  in  the  shop,  that  boy 
was  taught  to  learn  the  rudiments  of  electricity.  At  the  end  of  two 
years  that  boy  was  earning  $25  a  week  as  the  electrician  of  a  large 
moving-picture  concern.  I  have  had  that  before  me  constantly  as  an 
example  of  what  industrial  training  may  do  for  a  boy  and  what  the 
absence  of  it  will  do  for  a  boy. 

Shall  we  turn  our  children  out  to-day  into  the  busy  world  un- 
taught ?  Let  us  think,  if  you  please,  of  the  household  of  a  mechanic. 
The  father  picked  up  his  trade,  not  by  being  taught  it,  for  he  had  no 
one  to  teach  him;  he  went  into  the  shop  and  he  learned  a  bit  from 
this  man  and  a  little  bit  from  that  man;  he  was  watched  by  his  fore- 
man, who  found  fault  with  him  when  he  went  wrong,  and  he  learned 
from  these  mistakes,  little  by  little,  by  a  painful  operation  which  I 
call  ''attrition:"  that  is,^  literally  rubbing  the  knowledge  off  from 
other  men.  Tnrough  painful  years  of  smcQl  wage  and  poor  product, 
injurious  to  hims^  and  hurtful  to  his  employers,  he  grew  up  to  be 
a  mechanic,  and  he  married  a  wife,  who  was  a  working  girl  and  who 
had  never  anybody  to  teach  I^ier  anything;  but  througn  the  force  of 
her  strong  womanly  character  she  managed  to  escape  the  dangers 
that  are  strewn  in  the  very  path  of  every  young  woman  who  would 
seek  self  support,  but  who  Imows  not  how  to  work  at  some  definite 
task.  Their  children  are  coming  up  now,  and  the  father  and  the 
mother  desire  for  them  things  different  from  what  they  had.  The 
father  hopes  his  boy  mav  learn  the  ''why"  as  well  as  the  "what," 
but  he  does  not  know  wnere  to  send  him  to  learn  it.  He  does  not 
want  his  boy's  young  manhood  wasted  in  the  picking  up  of  odd  ends 
of  knowledge  here  and  there  and  a  waste  of  his  time  and  a  waste  of 
employer's  time;  and  the  mother,  knowing  the  dangers  she  escaped, 
does  not  want  her  girl  to  go  out  and  take  the  $2.50  or  $3  as  a  cash 
girl  in  some  store,  or  the  $4  or  even  $5  of  a  so-called  sales  person,  and 
to  be  subjected  to  the  conditions  out  of  which  arise  the  struggle  for 
decency  and  purity,  the  success  of  which  is  such  a  glory  to  our  A.meri- 
can  young  womanhood.  One  of  the  greatest  glories  of  America  is 
the  sweetness  of  character  of  her  poor,  untaught,  and  tempted  girls. 
That  is  one  of  the  great  things.  We  will  put  that  thought  in  the 
record. 

But  the  father  and  the  mother  have  no  means  now  of  providing  these 
things  for  their  children,  or  but  little  means;  and  until  we  provide 
them,  until  we  take  that  boy  at  14  or  the  girl  at  about  the  same  age. 
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and  while  perhaps  they  are  able  to  do  somethiuff  at  self-support,  we 
continuously  teach  them  in  the  art  and  the  knowledge  of  self-support; 
untU,  I  say,  we  do  that,  we  are  still  going  to  spread  our  social  path 
full  of  rocks  and  bring  up  the  horde  of  incompetents,  that  I  some* 
times  think  dishonor  the  fine  name  of  workman. 

Now,  on  the  factory  side,  it  would  be  a  Grod-«end  when  an  em- 
ployer can  employ  men  who  know  how  to  work,  who  know  why  they 
work  that  way,  and  know  what  to  do  and  why  it  is  done.  To-day 
they  often  can  not. 

Another  of  the  pitiful  sights  of  this  country  is  the  stream  of  people 
that  flow  into  the  cheap  employments  in  industry  and  out  of  them, 
because  they  have  been  tried  m  the  balance  of  even  that  kind  of 
work  and  found  wanting. 

Take  our  great  textile  mills  of  New  England,  where  for  less  than 
20,000  places  in  the  great  factories  they  may  employ  in  a  single  year 
40,000  or  50,000  persons,  the  excess  representing  m  large  part  human 
failures. 

There  is  hardly  a  factory  in  this  country^  where  this  problem  of 
the  untaught  men  and  the  willing  but  untrained  men  is  not  a  curse, 
and  it  works  aU  sorts  of  harm.  It  works  the  hurt  in  the  untaught 
young  man's  mind  of  his  own  self-respect,  because  he  knows  he  does 
not  Imow,  and  suffers  because  he  knows  that  he  does  not  know.  He 
is  willing  to  work  and  work  well,  but  does  not  know  how,  and  is 
ashamed  of  himself  perhaps  because  he  does  not  know  how.  It  is 
degrading  to  the  manly  self-respect  of  a  feUow  who  could  take  an 
honest  pride  in  good  work  if  he  knew  how  to  do  it.  He  can  not  help 
it,  but  he  suffers  just  the  same.  It  is  hard  on  the  foreman  and  super- 
intendent, and  accounts  for  a  whole  lot  of  abuse  from  worried  and 
fretted  men,  which. would  never  happen  if  they  were  working  with  a 
trained  force.  Imagine  an  officer  m  battle  with  men  who  did  not 
know  how  to  shoot  a  rifle,  and  you  have  a  condition  that  prevails  to 
too  large  an  extent  in  almost  every  factory.  I  do  not  exaggerate  it; 
I  have  been  through  it. 

Mr.  WiNSLOw.  It  is  all  true,  Mr.  Secretary.  ^ 

Secretary  Redfield.  It  is  a  sad  spectacle;  it  is  sad  from  the  em- 
ployer's siae,  but  that  is  the  least  of  it.  It  is  sad  for  the  fellows  who 
go  home  at  night  to  homes  that  they  would  like  to  help,  because,  in 
the  first  place,  they  can  not  help  them  as  they  want,  and  because, 
in  the  second  place,  they  have  suffered  in  their  own  self-respect  all 
day  long;  that  is  a  very  serious  trouble.  I  do  not  know,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, of  any  one  thing  that  will  do  so  much  for  American  life  as  to 
have  the  day  come  in  this  country  when  in  each,  one  of  our  great 
States  every  boy  and  girl  in  it  shall  come  to  know  how  to  do  some  one 
simple  act  of  self-support  thoroughly  well.  It  seems  to  me  as  if  the 
social  and  industrial  millennium  would  come  all  at  once  if  we  could 
take  the  population  of  any  town  and  say,  "Every  boy  and  girl  in  this 
town  knows  how  to  dp  some  simple  kind  of  work  weU— thoroughly 
wen." 

So  that  from  every  side  this  subject  is  important;  from  the  side  of 
labor  J  increasing  the  certitude  of  its  own  position,  giving  it  a  dignity 
that  it  realizes  itself  in  its  untaught  stages  it  has  not  and  can  not 
have,  giving  to  it  an  authority  wmch  would  make  it  win  even  more 
than  it  has  now  the  respect  of  capital,  for  quality  is  always  respected. 
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The  present  want  hangs  as  a  burden  over  our  industrial  efficiency, 
and  accounts  for  a  whole  lot  of  human  wreckage. 

I  do  not  think  I  could  say  any  more  if  I  talked  a  month,  Mr. 
Chairman. 

It  is  a  terrible  problem  in  its  size,  in  its  bulk.  The  hopefulness  of 
it  is  that  the  intelligence  and  consciousness  of  the  country  is  aroused 
to  it.  I  am  not  here  to  advocate  any  theory  of  vocational  and  indus- 
trial education.  I  am  trying  to  speak  of  the  need  of  it  and  of  the 
necessity  for  all  of  us  who  love  our Tdnd  to  get  that  thing  emphasized 
and  recognized  by  the  powers  that  we  create  and  do  vmat  m  God's 
name  we  may  to  straighten  it  out.  It  is  not  a  thing  we  shall  accom- 
plish in  a  year,  or  in  10  years,  but  we  can  get  a  start;  we  can  pull  the 
throttle  and  get  the  thing  moving.  And  I  look  with  a  great  nope  to 
your  work  here,  Mr.  Chairman,  as  supplementing  the  work  of  good 
men  and  women  who  have  gone  before  you  and  as  leading  to  the  work 
of  good  men  and  women  who  are  to  follow  after  you,  as  being  one  of 
the  great  stones  in  a  beautiful  structure,  sometmn^  we  shall  Uke  to 
look  at  some  day  as  "one  of  those  things  which  I  did." 

So,  I  hope  that  your  view  of  industrial  and  vocational  education 
may  be  as  large  as  the  subject,  as  infinitely  broad  as  the  extent  of  the 
human  need,  and  that  it  may  be  as  umted  as  the  need  ia  intense 
and  as  infinitely  various  as  the  variety  of  the  need  itself  is  also. 

The  very  extent  of  the  problem  is  the  cause  and  the  justification 
for  Federal  aid  in  dealing  with  it.  It  is  too  overwhelming  to  be 
handled  by  anything  less  than  the  power  of  us  all;  it  is  too  pressing  in 
time  to  be  dealt  with  save  by  the  largest  forces  we  have  av^able. 
We  can  not  permit  this  thing  to  drag  along  20  yeers,  while  indi- 
viduals and  organizations  and  States  are  deding  with  it  here,  there, 
and  yonder.  It  costs  too  much;  the  human  fives  are  too  precious* 
tJie  production  of  those  human  fives  -at  their  best  is  too  mu  n  needed 
by  the  social  body  to  make  it  economically  sound  reasoning  to  take 
any  course  short  of  the  quickest  that  we  know,  and  can  with  intelligence 
use.  It  has  come  upon  us  almost,  you  might  say,  like  a  bolt  out  of 
a  clear  sky;  I  mean  not  the  need,  but  the  realization  of  the  need. 
Those  who  have  had  the  most  intimate  touch  with  labor  in  its  phases 
are,  I  think,  almost  stunned  by  the  weight  of  the  problem  as  they  have 
visualized  it,  and  I  think  they  have  come  to  feel  it  now  with  an  inten- 
sity of  keenness  more  than  any  other  part  of  the  community. 

So  that  my  feeling  as  an  officer  of  the  United  States  toward  this 
thing  would  be  that  this  is  not  one  of  those  things  which  tiie  Govern- 
ment may  assist,  but  which  in  all  honor  and  security  it  must  assist; 
which  grows  too  deep  and  spreads  too  broadly  to  be  dealt  with  other 
than  by  the  greatest  power  we  have. 

We  do  not  dare  to  wait,  it  seems  to  me,  at  as  great  a  loss  of  time 
as  we  have  taken  in  our  academic  education,  to  create  the  system 
which  shall  provide  for  this  education  of  the  brain  and  hand  for  toil. 
It  is  not  conceivable  that  we  can  let  the  matter  rest  as  long  as  that 
would  require.  So  it  seems  to  me  we  must,  for  safety's  sake,  for 
humanity  s  sake,  stimulate  by  our  governmental  assistance  the  action 
of  those  other  governments  wnich  form  the  great  Repubfic,  and  coordi- 
nate all— the  J^^ation  and  the  State  and  the  city — and  provide  an 
organization  to  deal  with  one  of  the  most  pressmg  and  difficult  of 
our  social  problems.  That  is  the  way  the  general  subject  appeals 
to  me. 
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Representative  Fess.  It  would  not  interrupt  for  us  to  ask  questions  t 

Secretary  Redfield.  Not  a  bit. 

Representative  Fess.  Relative  to  the  example  you  gave  a  moment 
ago  of  the  boy  who  became  an  electrician,  how  general  would  that 
illustration  operate,  do  you  think;  in  other  words,  if  every  boy  could 
have  that  training,  how  many  oi  them  would  be  able  to  show  the 
advantage  in  employment  under  our  present  system  of  industrial 
life? 

Secretary  Redfield.  I  think  a  great  many.  I  think,  in  the  first 
place,  that  almost  every  one  of  us  has  got  some  kind  of  an  aptitude, 
which  would  make  us  more  productive  and  more  useful  aUke  to  our- 
selves and  the  commimtiy  if  it  were  developed,  and  that  the  world 
is  full  of  stunted  and  distorted  people,  whose  aptitudes  have  gone 
untouched,  and  that  one  of  the  results  of  vocational  and  industrial 
training  would  be  to  give  the  normal  tendency  to  life,  to  set  it  run- 
ning aK>ng  the  rails  on  which  it  would  normally  move,  instead  of 
making  it  go  along  over  the  thorny  path  of  necessity.  At  present 
the  poor  ^roung  man  and  woman  has  no  choice  in  the  matter.  Very 
largelv  it  is  a  matter  of  bread,  and  it  would  set  our  yoimg  humanity 
free  if  their  ability  to  earn  could  be  cultivated  along  the  Rne  of  their 
greatest  aptitude. 

Representative  Fess.  You  think  that  is  within  the  probability  of 
atramingi 

Secretary  Redfield.  I  do.  Oh,  I  do.  I  think  that  is  undoubtedly 
within  the  possibility  of  training;  just  as  it  proceeds  in  a  certain  way 
from  our  academic  training  now;  there  must  be  a  natural  process  of 
selection  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  by  which  young  people  develop 
into  the  lines  of  the  law  or  medicine,  or  the  church,  or  into  sciences 
or  into  pedagogy — ^whatever  it  is — and  I  think  just  as  truly  there 
should  be  provision  made,  and  would  be  made  as  a  matter  of  course, 
in  any  system  of  vocational  training  for  the  development  of  those 
aptitudes* — ^unquestionably  so. 

Representative  Fess.  That  would  not  mean  that  everybody  who 
had  a  training  would  necessarily  succeed  in  that,  would  it  ? 

Secretary  Redfield.  Not  at  all.  We  are  offering  no  panacea  for 
all  the  sins  of  humanity.  No :  we  are  making  good  work  a  great  want, 
but  one  can  never  say  that  numan  frailty  and  weakness  would  be 
removed  by  the  process  of  training  the  hand  and  brain,  any  more 
than  it  can  be  removed  by  the  training  process  of  our  colleges  and 
technical  schools.  Oh,  no;  we  are  not  offering  here  a  remedy  for  all 
the  ills  of  life.  Some  work  will  still  remain  for  our  grandchildren  to 
deal  with,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Representative  Fess.  Mr.  Secretary,  assuming,  as  we  all  do,  the 
need  of  this  training,  I  think  we  are  pretty  generally  agreed  also  that 
probably  the  States  will  not  do  it  as  the  need  would  demand.  Do 
you  see  any  substantial  difficulty  in  the  Federal  Grovernment  partici- 
pating wim  the  State  ?  Is  there  any  probable  controversy  in  Federal 
relations  that  wiU  complicate  the  proolem  1 

Secretary  Redfield.  I  see  none  that  of  necessity  need  complicate 
it.  I  assume  there  are  many  people  not  informed,  as  many  people  are 
imconsdous  now  of  this  great  need,  that  may  raise  questions  which 
will  have  to  be  answered.  I  should,  I  think,  make  your  own  state- 
ment even  more  strong.    I  should  say  not  only  is  it  probable  that  the 
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States  will  not  do  this,  but  it  is  morally  certain  the  States  could  not 
do  it;  that  the  problem  is  too  vast,  the  pressure  of  it  is  too  great  to 
make  it  possible  for  the  State  to  do  it,  and  that  Federal  aid  is  not  so 
much  a  thing  desirable  as  a  thing  necessary,  a  thing  essential.  To 
my  thought  it  would  not  at  all  be  the  problem  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment undertaking  the  task,  but  that  the  Federal  Government  should 
act  as  coordinator  and  stimulant  in  the  task  and  bring  to  bear  upon  it 
the  weight  alike  of  its  approval  and  its  authority,  the  stimulus  of  its 
direct  contributions  to  tne  work,  in  proportion  as  those  are  shared  in 
by  others;  and,  in  short,  act,  I  might  say,  as  a  general  coordinator  of 
the  whole  and  make  it  nation-wide  in  its  scope,  and  I  should  suppose 
also  set  standards  of  performance  to  a  certain  degree.  I  recognize, 
Mr.  Chairman,  that  whatever  is  done  must  be  an  evolution.  We 
probably  shall  none  of  us  be  able  at  the  very  beginning  to  say  that 
this  is  the  final  word  on  this  matter,  but  that  there  wnl  come  with 
the  very  development  of  this  kind  of  education  improved  methods, 
improved  ideals,  which  time  and  time  alone  will  show. 

Kepresentative  Fess.  Have  you  any  clearly  defined  view  as  to  how 
the  Federal  Government  should  apply  this  aidt  Should  it  go  to 
schools  already  established  or  to  the  establishment  of  schools,  or  to 
the  assistance  of  teachera,  or  what  should  we  do  ? 

Secretary  Redfield.  miy  not  to  all  1  Again,  it  seems  to  me,  that 
that  is  a  question  of  the  visualizing  of  the  problem  in  its  largeness.  If 
it  is  a  little  problem,  we  can  afford  to  deal  with  it  in  a  little  way;  if 
it  is  not  a  pressing  problem  we  can  afford  to  be  very  particular, 
perhaps,  about  this  or  that  or  the  other  method^  and  stud^r  it  very 
car^tdf^;  but*  if,- as  I  imagine  it  to  be,  this  thing  is  one  pressing  hard 
now  upon  our  minds  and  consciences  and  affecting  our  homes  ad- 
versely all  over  the  land — ^if  that  is  true,  then  I  should  say  that  the 
old  4octrine  of  the  scripture  was  a  pretty  good  one  that  ''tms  should 
be  done  and  the  other  not  be  left  undone.  Here  is  the  place  not  to 
turn  aside  from  anything  that  will  build  this  problem  up ;  and  therefore 
it  seems  to  me  there  is  room  in  it  for  men  of  all  sorts,  so  that  if  my 
friend  wants  to  take  line  A  B,  I  say,  ''God  bless  him;  it  is  a  good  line. 
If  line  C  D  seems  to  be  the  one  for  me  to  take,  all  right,  you  Dless  me; 
if  E  F  is  the  line  another  one  wants  to  take,  all  right.  Now,  go  on 
and  work  them  out  in  your  own  mind  and  thought."  The  problem 
is  too  elevated  in  its  purpose  and  scope  for  any  differences  of  opinion 
as  regards  individual  lines  of  work  to  even  mitigate  our  admiration  for 
each  other  as  we  each  do  our  separate  jobs.  We  all  ought  to  pull  this 
thing  off  together.  We  may  not  be  able  to  pull  right  in  the  same 
harness,  but  after  all  it  is  one  job  and  along  uphill  roads.  The  atti- 
tude of  getting  the  thing  done  in  the  broadest  way  is  the  supreme 
need.  So  that  in  one  State  its  organization  might  lead  one  way  and 
in  another  State  its  condition  might  lead  in  a  very  different  way,  and 
you  find  that  oi^anized  labor  would  in  one  place  feel  this  was  its  need, 
and  in  another  it  would  feel  a  different  neod.  Both  ways  are  good; 
let  them  both  be  done. 

Here  is  a  great  factory  that  wants  to  work  out  its  individual 
problems.  All  right,  let  it  do  it.  I  think  it  is  a  thing  of  avoiding 
antagonisms,  so  long  as  the  spirit  and  the  purpose  is  true. 

Representative  Fess.  Would  you  have  any  trouble  to  find  a  law 
to  give  that  latitude! 
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Secretary  Bedfebld.  When  it  comes  to  framing  enactments,  my 
friend  Con^essman  Hughes  knows  a  lot  more  than  I  do,  and  you  do, 
too,  lir.  Chairman.  I  think  it  is  rather  easier  to^find  a  law  giving 
general  latitude  than  it  is  giving  definite  particulars. 

Representative  Fess.  Mr.  Secretary,  there  are  two  classes  of 
boys,  as  I  understand  it,  that  will  want  this  vocational  education. 
One  is  the  boy  who  has  never  entered  on  the  field  of  trade.  That 
boy  has  selected  his  calling  and  he  wishes  to  enter  that  school  for 
the  purpose  of  equippio^  himself  for  his  chosen  profession  or  occu- 

Eation.  The  other  ooy  is  the  bov  who  has  worked  in  the  shop  and 
e  has  seen  his  deficiencies,  and  tnerefore  he  desires  to  perfect  th'^m. 
The  question  is,  how  will  we  arrange  for  both  of  those  boys !  What 
kind  of  a  school  could  we  estabhsh  that  would  meet  those  two  cases  ? 
Secretary  Redfield.  The  second  boy  is  a  case  for  continuation 
school.  He  is  a  boy  who  wants  to  be  permitted  to  work  in  the  shop, 
while  at  the  same  tune  he  is  taught  ia  the  schools.     He  wants  to  be 

fiven  time  out  of  the  shop  in.  the  school  and  paid  just  as  much  while 
e  is  in  the  school  as  he  is  while  he  is  in  the  shop,  because  it  is  just 
as  much  to  his  employer's  profit  to  have  him  there  as  it  is  to  have 
him  in  the  shop  xm trained;  a  continuation  school,  where  the  reason 
why  he  is  taugnt  side  by  side  with  the  thin^  what,  is  what  the  sec- 
ond boy  needs.  The  first  boy  needs  an  entirely  different  kind  of  a 
school.     He  needs  what  we  call — what  is  the  technical  name  ? 

Mr.  Pkosser.  What  we  have  been  caUing  an  ''all-day**  school, 
because  the  pupil  gives  all  his  time  to  it. 

Secretary  Redfield.  Yes,  he  needs  the  fimdamental  processes, 
the  primary  processes,  the  kindergarten  processes  he  needs  to  know, 
and  ne  will  so  through  those  kindergarten  or  primary  processes  in 
an  all-day  scnool  up  to  the  time  where  he,  too,  will  get  iuto  the  shop 
to  work,  and  where  he,  too^  may  want  a  continuation  school  to  go 
on.  Out  of  that  process,  if  it  is  appUed  with  care,  I  think  you  6ugnt 
to  add  10  years  to  the  earning  life  of  a  mechanic.  I  think  you 
ought  to  put  a  boy  of  20  years  where  he  can  earn  as  much  on  the 
average  as  he  can  now  earn  at  30j  I  think  that  is  gne  of  the  great 
things  that  has  an  enormous  social  effect.  Consider  its  effect  so- 
cially. Suppose  we  do  put  a  young  fellow  at  21  to  earning  with 
reasonable  certitude  a  man's  wage.  When  that  fellow  is  25  or  26, 
he  is  in  position  to  marry  and  get  his  own  home,  with  all  that  that 
imphes  tor  the  community  in  the  development  of  homes.  But  let 
that  feUow  be  wrestling  his  way  through  the  present  helpless,  shift- 
less method,  or  lack  of  method,  that  now  exists  iq  the  factory,  and 
I  have  seen  many  a  young  fellow  who  at  29  or  30  was  not  able, 
from  pressure  of  poverty  or  circumstance  or  the  need  of  fiUing  his 
mouth  with  food,  to  have  been  taught  even  by  30  years  of  a^e  so 
that  he  could  command  a  first-class  mechanic's  wage.  You  nave 
seen  such  young  men,  Mr.  Winslow  ? 

Mr.  Winslow.  I  have. 

Secretary  Redfield.  And  that  fellow  can  not  marry  at  30  years  of 
age? 

Mr.  Winslow.  He  does  not  have  a  chance. 

Secretary  Redfield.  He  does  not  have  a  chance,  and  that  is  why 
I  say  this  subject,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  so  broad  in  its  scope  and  ite 
social  effects.    It  opens  the  door  to  home  making  four  or  five  years, 
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at  l&ast,  earlier  in  a  mechanic's  life.  You  take  a  home  in  this  country 
whiBre  the  father  knows  he  can  support  it — because  good  mechanics 
are  alwajrs  wanted ;  even  in  tough  times  factories  compete  for  really 
good  men — and  where  the  wife  knows  she  can  take  care  of  herself, 
too,  because  she  has  been  trained  to  do  it,  you  have  started  that 
home  on  a  foundation  so  secure  and  firm  that  self-respect  is  going  to 
abide  there,  and  the  wolf  keep  away  from  the  front  piazza.  You 
will  pardon  my  enthusiasm  on  the  suoject,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Representative  Huqhes.  We  are  glad  to  hear  it. 

Representative  Fess.  It  is  very  accentable. 

Mr.  WiNSLOW.  It  is  also  true,  Mr.^  secretary,  that  the  good  me- 
chanic always  likes  to  shake  hands  with  another  ^ood  mechanic  ? 

Secretary  Rbdpield.  Surely  he  does ;  that  is  the  great  fellowship 
of  good  workmen,  which  is  the  largest  of  clubs. 

Mr.  WiNSLOW.  Mr.  Secretary,  I  want  you,  in  answer  to  the  question 
that  the  chairman  asked  of  you  just  now,  to  read  this,  if  you  kindly 
will.  I  thought  you  would  be  interested  in  this  reply  to  a  telegram 
to  Frank  Thomas,  of  the  Santa  Fe  Railroad,  whom  you  know. 

Secretary  Redfield  (after  reading  letter).  That  is  in  the  right  line. 
I  visited  two  of  their  schools  while  I  was  in  the  West,  and  tney  are 
admirable. 

Representative  Hughes.  What  I  have  heard  of  the  Secretary,  he 
has  answered  all  questions  before  they  have  been  asked  him. 

Mr.  WiNSLOw.  I  thought  Mr.  Redfield  would  like  to  read  it. 

Secretary  Redpield.  I  would  like  to  speak  to  the  questions  on 
this  sheet  when  you  are  ready. 

Representative  Fess.  We  would  be  glad  to  hear  you  now. 

Secretary  Redfield.  In  response  to  question  1,  asking  what  evi- 
dence the  Department  of  Commerce  has  as  to  there  being  urgent  need 
for  commercial  education  in  this  coimtry  of  a  type  not  now  being 
given  extensively^  I  hardly  know  that  I  can  say  that  the  Department 
of  Commerce  has  m  its  files  what  would  be  called  direct  evidence  upon 
this  point.  The  department  deals,  imder  its  present  appropriations, 
almost  exclusively  with  the  development  oi  foreign  commerce.  1 
faiow  that  there  appears  constantly  the  need  for  a  very  much  more 
largely  extended  and  more  practical  form  of  commercial  education 
than  now  exists.  It  is  a  favorite  hobby  of  mine,  which  I  think  you 
should  discoimt  properly,  that  I  have  never  been  able  to  employ  young 
men  or  young  women  with  an  ordinary  working  knowledge  of  geog- 
raphy. I  have  had  experiences  in  that  connection  which  would  be 
humorous  if  they  were  not  pitiful,  and  while  that  might  seem  perhaps 
trivial,  yet  the  fact  is  that  single  thing  has  held  down,  to  my  personal 
knowleage,  many  a  boy  from  an  advancement  in  life  which  would 
have  come  to  him,  and  girls,  too,  if  they  knew  more  about  it.  Wliile 
there  may  be  commercial  schools  in  this  country  which  are  teaching 
a  working  knowledge  of  the  world's  geography,  I  do  not  at  present 
know  where  to  go  to  find  them.  It  is  rather  embarrassing  to  have 
a  clerk  tell  you  that  Jamaica  is  an  island  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and 
yet  that  was  told  me  in  my  own  office. 

I  have  said  elsewhere  that  I  know  of  a  Boston  business  house  that 
wrote  a  letter  to  Manila  on  the  8th  of  June  and  then  wrote  again 
right  indignantly  the  25th  of  June,  complaining  because  they  had 
not  received  a  reply.    It  was  also  a  Boston  concern  that  referred  an 
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inquiry  from  Panitma  to  an  agent  at  Manila.    And  tales  of  that  kind 
could  oe  multiplied  indofinitely. 

Mr.  WmsLOW.  Go  right  on,  Mr.  Secretary;  we  are  from  Boston. 

Secretary  Redfield.  In  response  to  the  question  as  to  what  extent 
the  Department  of  Comn^erce  is  now  assistmg  States  and  local  com- 
munities by  furnishing  information  as  to  the  need  of  cominercial  edu- 
cation or  the  facts  to  be  used  in  connection  with  it,  I  may  say  the 
department  is  doing  nothing.  We  have  not  the  authority  to  do  it, 
nor  the  appropriation  for  the  purpose.  We  are  emphasizing  in  our 
pubUcations  the  need  of  trainmg  for  trades,  training  for  commerce, 
and  especially  as  to  the  need  of  it  in  connection  with  foreign  com- 
merce, which  is  our  specialty.  In  that  sense  also  we  may  bo  said  to 
be  taking  steps  in  a  very  modest  way  to  promote  commercial  educa- 
tion in  this  country.  A\'e  have  no  direct  authority  of  law  to  do  this, 
except  in  the  most  indirect  and  incidental  way. 

Mr.  Pbosseb.  Suppose  you  should  gather  as  a  by-product  of  other 
studies  information  which  you  thought  would  be  oi  value  for  com- 
mercial education  in  the  coimtry.  ^  Iiave  you  authority  at  the  present 
time  to  publish  such  information  in  a  bulletin } 

Secretary  Redfield.  Yes;  we  do.  "We  publish  our  Daily  Consular 
and  Trade  Reports,  which  are  circulated  quite  freely  to  commercial 
schools.  They  are  regularly  received  by  a  considerable  number  of 
schools  of  commerce,  and  in  that  way  afford,  so  far  as  the  consular 
reports  make  it  possible  to  afford,  something  of  a  vision  of  foreign 
commercial  life.  They  contain,  at  more  or  less  distant  intervfUS| 
reports  from  the  cojisuls  on  commercial  education.  Now  and  then  a 
consul  will  send  us  in  a  report  which  is  valuable  and  which  finds  its 
way  at  once  into  this  publication,  and  I  think,  but  I  am  not  sure, 
that  we  have  once  or  twice  published  separately  such  a  report. 

Mr.  WiNSLOW.  Yes,  you  have.  We  have  copies  of  them,  and 
copies  of  all  your  consular  and  trade  reports,  which  have  some  very 
interesting  matters  on  commercial  and  mdustrial  and  trade  schools. 

Secretary  Redfield.  Yes.  We  have  taken  the  position  now,  that 
commencing  with  the  Ist  of  July  we  shall  furnish  that  publication 
for  subscription,  through  the  superintendent  of  documents,  at  $2.50  a 
year,  because  we  have  been  quite  unable  with  an  edition  of  20,000  a 
day  to  satisfy  the  commercial  demands  upon  us. 

I  can  speak  from  my^  own  experience  of  something  over  43  vears  in 
commercial  life,  on  this  general  subject  with  a  little  more  freedom 
than  I  can  as  Secretary  of  Commerce. 

There  is  existing  in  this  country  a  similar  need,  not  so  great  need 
as  for  industrial  training,  a  need  which  is  not  so  great  and  is  better 
met,  for  commercial  education.  There  have  been  commercial  schools 
established  in  many,  many  places  for  a  great  many  years.  It  is  not 
one  of  the  points  which  needs  major  emphasis  in  this  connection. 
The  need  is  far  greater  for  the  training  of  the  mechanic  than  it  is 
for  the  training  of  the  office  clerk,  and  the  office  clerk  can  get  better 
means  of  training  for  the  lesser  need  than  the  mechanic  can  for  his 
greater  want.  Every^  city  has  had  private  and  now  public  com- 
mercial schools,  varying  very  much  m  Quality.  I  had  commercial 
courses  when  I  was  a  boy  in  a  high  school  which  cost  me  something 
to  forget,  but  they  have  improved  a  good  deal  in  recent  years,  and  in 
our  large  cities  I  think  there  is  a  fairly  adequate  meeting  of  the 
commercial  need  purely.    In  my  own  home  city  we  have  a  very  fine 
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commercial  high  school,  and  I  have  every  reason  to  think  that  its 
standards  are  reasonably  well  advanced. 

In  speaking  of  the  commercial  training  I  have  in  mind  the  ofice 
man,  and  I  think  he  has  a  far  better  chance  to-day  than  the  fellow 
outside  in  the  shop,  who  needs  it  a  lot  more;  and  very  frankly. 
I  should  not  want  to  go  on  record  that  there  was  any  very  large  need 
for  Federal  aid  to  commercial  education.  ^  I  think  there  is  a  crying 
need  for  vocational  and  industrial  education  generally. 

Attached  hereto  is  a  memorandum  giving  by  way  of  postscript- 
I  refer  to  section  4 — some  of  the  kinds  of  information  needed  in  the 
promotion  of  the  commercial  education  in  this  country,  and  the 
question  is  asked  whether  the  department  is  at  present  collecting  any 
of  this  information.     It  is  not;  it  has  not  the  means  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Frosser.  I  was  interested  in  what  you  said  a  moment  ago, 
Mr.  Secretary,  with  reference  to  the  authority  of  your  department 
under  the  law  to  deal  w4th  this  matter  of  commercial  education. 
Suppose  that  it  should  be  thought  necessary  by  your  department  to 
measure  the  efficiency  of  commercial  service  in  this  country,  partly 
in  order  to  determine  whether  the  commercial  training  given  m  the 
training  schools  was  well  given.  Is  that  a  thing  you  could  do  under  the 
law  at  the  present  time  ? 

Secretary  Redfield.  No,  I  think  we  could  not  do  it  under  the  law; 
that  is;  we  have  no  authority  to  expend,  iinder  the  law,  an  appropria- 
tion for  that  purpose,  no  appropriation  which  would  cover  that  scope. 
It  is  a  question  which  in  part  may  be  answered  in  taking  up  section  5, 
Mr.  Frosser;  whether  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  department  that  the 
collecting  of  this  kind  of  information  is  a  legitimate  part  of  its  duties. 
It  is  not  a  legitimate  part  now,  but  it  might  well  become  so. 

Mr.  Frosser.  Do  you  feel  it  ought  to  become  so  ? 

Secretary  Redfield.  That  is  the  question  which  I  should  want  to 
consider  with  a  great  deal  of  care.  The  Department  of  Commerce  is 
not  looking  for  more  jobs.  It  is  a  great  deal  more  concerned  to  do 
well  the  joDs  it  now  has.  Nor  have  we  any  desire,  not  the  faintest 
desire,  to  do  the  work  which  belongs  to  anybody  else.  The  Bureau 
of  Education,  I  think,  does  nothing  In  the  line  of  commercial  educa- 
tion, but  I  know  of  no  reason  why  it  shoidd  not  do  so,  and  my  first 
thought  woidd  be  that  it  woidd  be  better  to  build  on  a  foundation 
which  already  exists,  rather  than  to  establish  a  new  one. 

Mr.  Frosser.  I  think  we  all  recogpizo  the  fact  that  there  is  a  large 
field  of  service  for  vocational  training  by  the  Bureau  of  Education. 
We  have  a  pectdiar  situation  confronting  us,  where  there  are  three 
great  departments  of  the  Grovemment  deeply  interested  in  and  highly 
skilled  in  securing  information  in  three  great  fields  of  employment 
in  this  country:  The  Department  of  Agriculture,  the  Department  of 
Labor,  and  the  Department  of  Commerce.  They  have  expert  agents 
constantly  at  work  gathering  data  of  all  kinds.  These  have  gained 
the  confidence  of  the  people  with  whom  they  deal  in  this  field  of 
service.  Where  the  line  of  demarcation  should  be  drawn  between 
the  work  of  the  Bureau  of  Education,  gathering  information  for  pur- 
poses of  vocational  training,  and  the  work  of  these  other  departments 
gathering  information  of  value  on  determining  the  content  and  the 
method  of  the  training  in  the  public  schools,  is  the  thing  that  bothers. 
Where  would  the  work  of  the  Bilreau  of  Education  leave  oflf  in  deal- 
ing with  preparation  for  a  vocation,  and  where  would  the  work  of 
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the  departments  bemi  in  gathering  information  as  to  -^-hat  should 
be  the  character  of  me  training  ^ven  ? 

Secretary  Redfield.  You  might  conceivably  arrange  that  the 
Bureau  of  ^Education  should  have  to  do  with  the  promotion  of  edu- 
cation,  whereas  it  would  be  feasible,  I  think,  for  tne  Department  of 
Conmierce,  in  its  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce,  if  it 
had  an  appropriation  of  a  modest  amount — a  large  amount  would  not 
be  needed — to  learn  what  the  actual  condition  of  commercial  educa- 
tion was  and  turn  it  over  to  the  department  concerned  with  its  pro- 
motion; that  is  to  say,  if  we  had  in  tne  department  three  or  four  good 
men  who  had  nothing  else  to  do  but  deyelop  the  actual  facts  of  com- 
mercial education,  (uter  a  year  or  two  we  could  get  a  very  good 
picture,  and  that  we  could  keep  it  under  constant  supervision. 

Mr,  WiNSLOW,  You  do  nov/  get,  Mr.  Secretary,  a  very  considerable 
amount  of  by-product  ? 

Secretary  Kedfield,  Yes;  we  do. 

Mr.  WiNSLOW.  For  example,  Mr.  Sheridan  often  says  to  me, 
"Winslow,  I  have  got  a  lot  of  material  that  belongs  to  you."  Mr. 
Palmer  says,  ''Winslow,  that  is  your  job.  I  do  not  know  what  to 
do  with  this  stuif.    You  ought  to  have  it.''  ' 

Secretary  Redfield.  Our  special  agents  engaged  in  the  investiga- 
tion of  the  cost  of  production  develop  a  large  lot  of  facts  of  thatJkind, 
which  we  can  not  utilize  at  present.  We  could  turm  them  over  to  a 
body  /hose  duty  it  woidd  be  to  promote  education,  and  we  have  not 
at  all  the  organization  for  the  latter  work.  We  have  means  of  getting 
information  concerning  it,  and  if  we  had  the  men  I  speak  of  we  could 
get  it  very  thoroughly.  For  instance,  if  it  were  assimoied  that  the 
Bureau  oi  Education,  properly  placed  in  the  Department  of  the 
Interior,  \/ere  the  promoting  end  of  the  work,  we  could  turn  over  to 
it  constantly  facts  from  our  examiners,  and  especially  if  we  have  sev- 
eral men  we  could  make  this  a  matter  of  special  service,  very  illu- 
minating material,  and  make  their  work  far  more  efficient  than  I 
imagine  it  now  is  or  can  be.  I  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  as  criti- 
cizing them  at  all,  nd  we  should  be  very  willinq^  to  undertake  it, 
and  dthe  expense  would  be  very  small.  As  far  as  that  is  concerned, 
I  think  $25,000  a  year  would  cover  it  very  handsomely. 

ifr.  Prosseb.  Air.  Secretary,  you  spoke  in  the  early  part  of  your 
statement  about  the  National  Government  serving  as  a  coordinator 
and  stimulant  for  vocational  education  in  the  States.  That  would 
be  in  keeping,  would  it  not,  with  the  trend  of  national  legislation 
along  many  lines  in  the  last  decade  ? 

Secretary  Redfield.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  Prosseb.  Take  it  durmg  the  lost  10  years  t 

Secretary  Redfield.  Yes. 

llx.  Prosser.  Would  you  care  to  enlarge  on  that  statement?  I 
ask  the  question  because  we  ^re  interested  in  it  for  the  purpose  of 
our  report. 

Secretary  Redfield.  It  takes  a  great  many  forms— perhaps  more 
forms  than  are  commonly  thought  of.  The  National  Government  is 
actini;  to-day,  for  example,  as  a  coordinator  and  standard  maker  for 
all  the  State  troops  of  tne  United  States,  as  well  as  for  the  students 
in  the  private  military  academies  in  the  United  States,  a  fact  of 
coordination  which,  I  think,  is  not  commonly  realized.  There  are 
various  State  universities  Ath  military  work  uiaintained  by  such 
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funds.  In  your  own  State  of  Ohio,  Mr.  Fess,  there  is  one  where  the 
Oovemment  furnishes  not  only  arms  but  the  servioes  of  a  1a*ained 
officer  to  conduct  the  education  in  military  matters,  and  sets  the 
standard  for  that  education,  and  that  is  the  case  with  a  number  of 
the  State  universities. 

Mr.  WiNSLOW.  They  do  that  in  the  M.  I.  T. — the  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology. 

Representative  Huqhbs.  That  ia  the  case  at  the  State  University 
of  (Georgia. 

Secretary  Bedfield.  Yes;  I  think  I  was  told  the  other  day  there 
were  6,000  young  students  in  this  country  under  the  direct  personal 
traininjg  of  Army  officers,  by  which  means  the  Government  is  now 
rendermg  aid  to  the  military  education — that  is,  Federal  aid  to  mil- 
itary education — ^without  any  further  question.  We  are  doing  that, 
and  it  is  a  very  efficient  method.  I  tnought  the  testimony  of  the 
president  of  the  Ohio  State  University  was  good,  and  on  this  point  I 
thought  mypelf  it  was  admirable..  It  is  a  very  useful  and  a  very  pow- 
erful and  stimulating  and  controlling  factor  in  that  particular  type  of 
education.  The  same  thing  is  true,  of  course,  in  a  different  way  and 
on  a  much  larger  scale  with  agricultiu*al  education,  to  which  I  am 
verv  glad  to  say  the  Government  has  made  in  the  past  lar^e  awards, 
and  i?continuing  to  make  large  awards,  and  with  very  adnm^able  ana 
very  laudable  results.    I  hope  they  may  be  long  continued. 

It  has  seemed  to  me  a  perfectly  normal  development  out  of  these 
two  that  the  Grovemment  undertake  aid  to  what  is  a  far  more  serious 
problem  than  either  as  we  face  it  to-day. 

Mr.  pROSSBB.  Is  there  not  an  analogy  between  this  effort  and  such 
activities  of  the  National  Government  in  the  past  as  the  making  of 

§ood  roads  with  Federal  grants,  the  attempts  to  cooperate  with  the 
tates  in  safeguarding  the  flood  districts  alon^  the  Mississipi)i  River, 
and  matters  of  that  Kind?  What  I  am  seeking  is  to  get  into  the 
record  the  analogy  between  this  proposal  of  National  grants  and  a 
lot  of  other  things  that  the  National  Government  has  none  in  field? 
not  connected  with  education. 

Secretary  Redfibld.  The  analogy  is  real,  in  my  judgment,  between 
the  fumismng  of  several  aids  to  these  purely  physical  problems,  and 
by  so  much  the  greater  than  they  as  the  human  problem  is  greater 
than  the  physical. 

Mr.  Prosser.  What  I  have  in  mind  is  this,  Mr.  Redfield:  The 
National  Government,  for  instance,  is  about  to  put  a  certain  amount 
of  money  into  road  making  in  the  States;  it  is  acting  there  as  co- 
ordinator and  stimulator  for  that  purpose,  gives  a  certain  amo\mt  of 
money,  expects  the  States  to  give  a  certain  other  amount  of  money, 
and  requires  that  there  shall  be  a  minimimi  of  standards  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  road  into  which  the  Federal  money  goes.  Have  we 
not  had  a  great  deal  of  legislation  of  that  kind  in  the  last  20  years  t 

Secretary  Redfibld.  The  tendency  has  been,  of  course,  to  a  very 
much  larger  development  of  national  guidance  in  all  those  matters 
in  the  last  20  years.  There  is  no  question  about  that  fact,  and,  if  I 
may  be  pardoned  for  saying  it,  I  have  felt  that  the  subject  matter 
with  which  we  are  dealing  nas  been  one  of  those  vital  things  which 
has  been  quite  too  much  passed  by  in  the  great  desire  for  things 
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which  are  more  obvious  but  not  so  serious.  I  think  we  have  done 
quite  a  little  in  the  outreach  of  the  Federal  power  along  the  lines 
you  suggest  towards  matters  which  are  relativelv  superficial; 
whereas  here  we  are  dealing  with  a  matter  which  is  tne  very  heart 
of  our  body  politic,  which  goes  into  the  very  structure  of  our  social 
order. 

It  would  not  be  very  much  use,  you  know,  to  have  Federal  aid  to 
good  roads  and  have  Federal  aids  to  this  and  that  and  the  other 
physical  problems,  if  you  have  got  a  whole  lot  of  untrained  work- 
men and  workwomen  to  carry  in  life;  whereas  if  you  get  our  great 
human  force  trained  and  operating  along  educated  lines,  all  these 
other  things  vriU  grow  out  of  it  m  a  normal  manner,  and  there- 
fore my  argument  from  what  you  suggest,  Mr.  Prosser  is  a  fortiori. 
By  so  much  the  more  as  the  human  value  is  greater  and  infinitely 
more  than  the  physical  should  we  care  for  it.  We  are  training  the 
farmer's  boy— God  bless  him — and  training  the  young  university 
student  in  the  miUtary  art — God  ]j\e8&  him,  too — ^now  we  have  to 
take  the  mechanic's  boy;  we  can  not  let  him  go;  he  is  too  valuable 
to  MB,  and  we  have  got  to  take  his  sister  withliim;  we  can  not  say, 
**We  will  do  this  for  the  fellow  behind  the  plow  and  we  will  do  this 
for  the  fellow  who  carries  the  gim,  but  the  cnap  at  the  lathe  and  the 
the  girl  at  the  sewing  machine  we  can  leave  them  out."  That  is 
wrong,  especially  when  the  need  is  crying,  and  when  this  need  exists 
under  circumstances  of  congestion  which  makes  it  pecuUarly  oppress- 
ing. 

1  have  often  thought,  in  that  connection,  that  the  farmer's  boy 
has  the  glorious  advantage  of  fresh  air;  he  is  out  in  God's  open 
country,  while  the  mechanic's  boy  may  have  to  live  in  an  attic, 
imless  you  can  train  him  so  that  he  can  earn  money  enough  to  pay 
rent  for  a  more  respectable  place;  and  he  is  the  fellow  who  cries  out 
in  this  country  now;  he  is  the  chap  we  are  not  looking  after. 

Representative  Fess.  Aside  from  using,  what  we  have  already 
done,  such  as  Federal  aid  to  good  roads,  and  other  movements  like 
that,  what  other  argument  would  you  offer  to  the  claim  that  will  be 
made  that  education  is  a  matter  that  pertains  purely  to  the  States 
and  that  the  Federal  Government  should  have  nothing  to  do  with  it? 

Secretary  Redfield.  I  would  argue,  if  that  was  the  case,  the  House 
of  Representatives  ought  to  repeal  certain  clauses  in  the  agricultural 
appropriation  act  and  should  cancel  at  once  the  miUtary  academy 
bill,  or,  if  that  was  thought  going  too  far,  should  withdraw  its  Army 
officers  from  the  training  of  boys  in  private  schools.  The  moment 
you  make  a  proposition  hke  that  men  would  rise  in  righteous  and 
entirely  sound  protest  and  say,  *  *  Why,  no;  agriculture  Ues  at  the  very 
basis  of  our  national  existence,  its  food  supply,  and  we  do  wisely  anH 
well  to  train  our  boys  in  the  study  of  a  problem  which  is  of  such  uni- 
versal scope,  and  the  training  of  these  boys  in  these  military  academies 
at  pubUc  expense  is  a  part  of  the  contribution  toward  the  national 
defense,"  and  both  of  those  are  soimd  arguments  and  they  have  led 
to  wise  practice.  That  is  our  custom  now.  We  are  doing  that  thing 
and  we  recognize  that  to  be  right.  And  my  argument  would  be,  as 
I  said  before,  by  so  much  the  more,  thereiore— ^not  as  a  matter  of 
apology,  but  as  a  matter  of  even  greater  obligation — ^we  can  not  let 
the  boy  in  the  city  and  boy  in  the  mill  and  me  girl  in  the  shop  go. 
The  need  for  them  is  quite  as  great. 
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Now,  if  education  be  purely  a  matter  of  the  State  and  of  the  city,  if 
that  is  so,  then  there  is  no  excuse  for  continuing  our  agricultural  and 
our  military  policy;  that  you  ought  to  cut  ri^t  oflf.  To  state  the 
fact,  I  think,  is  to  show  its  own  conclusion. 

Then,  again,  there  is  another  element.  I  would  not  have  any  hesi- 
tancy, Mr.  Chairman,  in  approaching  the  problem  if  there  were  not 
these  precedents  which  already  exist,  merely  on  the  ground  of  its 
essential  public  importance.  It  simply  must  be  done.  Iftre  is  a  cry- 
ing problem,  too  big  for  State  and  city  to  handle  alone,  and,  further- 
more, there  is  the  question  of  coordinating  it  into  the  lines  which  will 
not  make  it  conflicting.  If  Massachusetts  starts  up  one  type  of  edu- 
cation industrially,  and  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania  a  second  and  thirds 
and  the  boys  wandered,  as  they  must  needs  do,  with  varying  employ- 
ment, from  one  State  to  another,  you  are  ffoing  to  get  your  education 
into  all  sorts  of  conflicts  for  lack  of  a  cooroinating  force.  You  would 
have  a  Pennsylvania  type  of  mechanic  and  a  New  York  type  of 
mechanic,  and  a  man  coming  into  your  shop  and  using  a  lathe  in  an 
Arizona  way  or  running  a  drill  press  according  to  Georgia  methods, 
which  would  all  be  very  absurd  and  about  as  embarrassing  a^  the 
present  lack  of  education,  not  that  the  Georgia  way  would  not  be  a 
good  way,  probably  better  than  the  New  York  way,  but  it  would  not 
gibe  fust  the  same  on  the  same  job. 

Representative  Hughes.  There  would  be  no  imiformity. 

Secretary  Redfield.  No  uniformity,  so  that  you  would  have  to 
have-r-you  have  got  to  have — somethmg  in  the  nature  of  a  coordi- 
nating force,  precisely  for  the  same  reason  that  Congress  has  adopted 
the  militia  bill  coordinating  all  the  volunteer  forces  of  all  the  States 
into  the  same  tactics  and  arms  and  equipment  as  the  national  Army. 

Mr.  Prosser.  When  you  use  the  expression  **  coordinating  force." 
Mr.  Secretary,  you  have  in  mind,  for  the  most  part,  such  a  coordi- 
nating and  standardizing  as  would  come  rather  from  volunteer  con- 
ference work  between  the  States  and  the  national  authorities  i 

Secretary  Redfield.  Oh,  yes;  we  are  not  thinking  for  the  moment 
of  using  the  military  figure  or  imposing  a  military  ideal  at  all,  nor  are 
we  necessarily  thinking  that  the  schools  must  be  coordinated  to  the 
extent  that  the  military  force  is,  in  the  degree  that  they  have  the  same 
buttons.  That  would  be  carrying  our  process,  again,  too  far.  *'It 
is  the  spirit  that  maketh  alive,  and  we  want  to  avoid  the  '4etter  that 
killeth,    Mr.  Chairman. 

Representative  Fess.  We  can  anticipate  the  style  of  adverse  argu- 
ment that  will  be  oflFered  to  any  recommendation  that  we  make  oy 
referring  to  the  character  of  the  argument  against  the  appointment  of 
this  commission. 

Secretary  Redfield.  Yes. 

Representative  Fess.*  Some  of  our  leaders,  whose  very  announce- 
ment carries  great  weight  on  the  floor,  insisted  that  this  was  purely  a 
State  matter  and  had  not  any  place  in  the  House  at  all,  and  we  have 
got  to  expect  that  again. 

Secretary  Redfield.  Oh,  you  must  expect  that.  You  have  got  to 
overcome  that,  and  that  will  not  be  a  matter  easily  done,  ft  will 
take  tune.  '  I  always  reckon,  in  a  matter  of  that  sort,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  you  have  got  to  have  not  only  so  many  units  of  proof  and  so 
many  units  of  brains,  but  you  have  got  to  have  so  many  units  of  time 
to  do  it  in. 
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Representatiye  Fess.  There  will  be  an  argument,  also,  against 
uniformities  throughout  the  country  in  matters  of  education. 

Secretary  Redfield.  Yes;  and  if  by  uniformity  one  means  rigidity, 
there  ought  to  be  an  argument  against  it;  and  that  is  why  I  said  that 
we  can  not  aimie  in  details  from  the  miUtary  organization — no,  no. 
The  type  of  education  that  the  Southeast  needs  will  not  be  the  same 
in  substance  and  form  that  the  Northwest  will  require;  and  the  set- 
ting of  standards  and  the  work,  of  course,  must  be  with  the  under- 
standing that  those  will  be  flexible  standards. 

Mr.  Prosseb.  We  accept  it  as  impossible  that  any  Federal  statute 
can  describe  or  define  any  plan  of  vocational  education  which  would 
meet  the  needs  of  all  the  States.  There  must  be  only  one  other 
recourse,  and  that  is  to  leave  the  matter  for  conference  and  adjust- 
ment between  a  State  board  for  vocational  education  and  a  national 
board  for  vocational  education,  the  two  working  toeetber. 

Secretary  Redfield.  Yes ;  there  certainly  should  be,  one  would 
think,  some  body  representative  of  the  will  of  Congress  in  the  matter, 
which  has  the  function  of  deciding  as  to  what  the  standards  should  be 
and  whether  those  standards  were  met  by  certain  conditions. 

Mr.  Pbosseb.  In  such  a  case  the  Federal  authority  will,  of  course, 
find  it  necessary  to  take  into  consideration  the  existing  and  differing 
conditions  within  the  various  States  themselves.  In  other  words, 
that  standard  need  not  be  absolutely  set  standard  for  every  State,  but 
it  might  vary  according  to  the  varying  conditions  of  the  States  them- 
selves. 

Secretary  Redfield.  It  would  have  to  vary  according  to  their  con- 
ditions. An  industrial  school  in  southern  California  mi^ht  take  the 
form,  for  example,  of  training  in  the  growing  of  citrus  fruits,  a  matter 
that  is  greatly  needed  there^  it  bejjag  their  great  industry.  It,  how- 
ever, would  not  be  managed  m  precisely  the  same  method  as  a  training 
school  in  Massachusetts,  where  they  are  teaching  weavers  and  spinnens. 
You  would  have  to  have  your  system  as  flepdEle  as  the  needs  of  the 
several  States,  and  that  would  oe  a  point  in  which,  Mr.  Chairman, 
objection  can  be  met  in  advance  by  care  Ld  the  statement  in  your 
report,  which  should  be  made  plain  that  the  problem  of  Federal  eid 
does  not  involve  the  imposing  of  authority  from  above  of  an  arbitrary 
and  riffid  system. 

Mr.  rBOssEE.  We  could  not  get  anything  of  that  sort  at  all. 

Secretary  Redfield.  You  could  not  get  any  support  for  that,  and 
you  ought  not  to  ffet  it. 

Mr.  Fbosseb.  No. 

Secretary  Redfield.  But  if  it  did  need  the  supervision  of  a  con- 
siderate, helpful  body,  Avith  authority  to  adjust  the  nature  of  its 
supervision  to  the  needs  of  each  community,  why,  then,  you  would 
disarm  that,  and  the  need  of  disarminjg  that  criticism  is  extremely 
real,  because  you  might  have  your  agricultural  States  up  in  arms — 
and  properly  so,  if  they  misunderstood — against  your  industrial 
States,  on  the  ground  that  they  were  left  out;  whereas  the  super- 
vision should  be  broad  enough  to  cover  the  industries  of  any  State. 
I  do  not  mean  by  that  that  you  would  trespass  upon  the  wort  of  the 
Agricultural  Department,  because  that  is  not  necessary.  * 

There  are  certain  questions  on  this  Exhibit  A.  I  do  not  know 
whether  they  would  be  of  interest.  In  answer  to  the  question, 
How  efficient  is  the  present  service  in  commercial  pursuits  in  this 
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country?  I  should  say  that  is  very  hard  to  answer  categorically;  very 
hard.  I  should  put  it  at  pretty  good.  In  a  great  city  like  New 
York,  Chicago,  Boston,  Philadelphia,  Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  St.  Louis, 
you  would  find  a  very  reasonably  high  grade  of  service.  In  any  great 
commercial  city  like  New  Orleans,  Galveston,  Atlanta,  or  Birmingham, 
you  would  find  reasonably  good  service  in  commercial  pursuits;  m  the 
small  places,  of  a  rather  poorer  character.  The  causes  of  inefficiency 
are  very  largely  lack  of  thoroug;h  training,  although  in  this  par- 
ticular direction  there  is  more  training  avauable  than  in  other  lines. 

The  weakness,  if  any,  of  the  private  commercial  schools  and 
business  colleges  is  the  lack  of  practicality.  If  there  could  be  a 
commercial  continuation  school,  it  would  alter  the  whole  tone  of 
those  things.     That  has  very  much  improved  in  recent  years, 

I  think  it  is  a  fact  that  in  some  of  our  large  cities  that  need 
is  adequately  met  to-day.  The  weakness  of  the  public  commercial 
schools  may  be  answered  in  the  same  way.  I  think  that  our  best 
commercial  high  schools  are  doing  very  good  work.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  I  know  their  graduates  go  right  out  into  employment,  often 
at  good  wages. 

What  is  needed  to  enhance  the  value  of  the  training  now  given  in 
both  private  and  public  commercial  schools?  Its  practical  char^ 
acter  needs  to  be  enhanced,  and  the  one  element  which  is  an  essen- 
tial part  of  all  training,  namely,  to  teach  the  mind  to  know  why  it 
knows,  and  to  use  what  it  does  know.  I  always  think  of  the  remark 
of  a  clever  engineer  I  once  was  examining  when  I  was  in  Congress, 
who  said,  "  If  1  do  not  know  why  I  know  what  I  think  I  know,  then 
I  want  to  know."     It  shows  the  ideal. 

I  do  not  think  it  is  necassary  to  enter  into  any  such  scheme  as 
large  as  suggested  in  item  6.  It  would  require  a  very  much  larger 
expenditure  than  is  at  present  in  sight;  it  means  practically  taking 
in  charge  both  the  promotion  of  commercial  trainmg  and  the  direc- 
tion of  it,  the  distribution  of  the  results  of  it,  which  would  be  a  pretty 
large  matter. 

Mr.  Prossbr.  Which  of  those  questions,  Mr.  Secretary,  are  of 
that  type  ? 

Secretary  Redpield.  WeU,  to  enter  into  the  question  A  of  supply 
and  demand  for  trained  commercial  workers  would  involve  a  pretty 
serious  amount  of  work  on  the  part  of  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce. To  provide  for  the  question  of  distribution  would  be  a 
very  serious  matter.  In  fact,  this  whole  outline,  questions  A  to  E, 
inclusive,  would  be  really  such-  as  to  require  a  separate  bureau — 
a  bureau  of  commercial  eaucation. 

Mr.  Prosser.  Would  it  be  worth  doing? 

Secretary  Redfield.  Not  now. 

Mr.  Prosser.  Is  it  a  thing  that  could  be  handled  progressively  ? 

Secretary  Redfieij>.  I  think  it  might  be  begun. 

Mr.  WiNSLOW.  That  is  why  you  suggest  the  appropriation  that  you 
have  suggested  ? 

Secretary  Redfieij>.  That  would  at  least  be  a  useful  thing  in 
itself,  and  would  lead  the  way.  I  should  not  be  prepared  to  recom- 
mend even  if  Congress  wanted  to  furnish  it,  the  establishment  c»f  a 
bureau  now  of  commercial  education.  I  think  the  matter  is  already 
too  far  advanced  to  make  it  as  desirable  in  that  lino  as  it  is  in  others. 
In  other  words,  I  think  there  is  not  the  need  for  new  courses  in  com- 
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percial  education  diat  there  is  in  mechanical  and  other  vocational 
education.  It  is  not  so  far  advanced  as  medical  education  or  legal 
education,  which  is  very  much  further  advanced  than  the  other 
kinds. 

That  same  thing  is  true  of  question  F.  That  could  all  be  made  the 
work  of  a  separate  bureau  oi  commercial  education,  but  it  is  a  big 
job  and  would  mean  the  expenditure  of  a  large  amount  of  money, 
and  one  which,  as  things  are,  I  should  feel  was  diverting  funds  from 
where  they  were  more  seriously  needed. 

ifr.  WiNSLOW.  Do  you  think,  Mr.  Redfield,  that  if  a  matter  of  that 
kind  were  undertaken  that  it  could  be  taken  up  one  line  at  a  timet 

Secretary  Redfield.  Yes. 

Mr.  WiNSLOW.  One  class  of  workers  at  a  time  ? 

Secretary  Redfield.  Yes. 

Mr.  WiNSLOW.  For  instance,  stenographers  and  typewters,  clerks, 
and  accountants  ? 

Secretary  Redfield.  Yes;  it  would  have  to  be.  It  is  iust  as  in 
the  Children's  Bureau;  you  can  not  establish  it  full  grown  all  at  once, 
but  it  will  grow  and  grow,  and  you  will  come  along  and  get  an  appro- 
priation alter  a  while  when  you  do  not  expect  it,  even  if  the  com- 
mittee turns  it  down.     [Laughter.] 

I  do  not  see  that  I  can  say  any  more.  I  have  had  pleasure  in 
being  with  you. 

Mr.  WiNSLOW.  Wo  feel  honored  in  having  you. 

Representative  Hughes.  We  have  been  honored  and  highly 
faistructed,  too. 

Secretary  Redfield.  I  thank  you  very  much. 

(Thereupon  at  3.30  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  commission  stood  adjourned 
to  meet  at  the  call  of  the  chairman.) 


TUESDAY,  APRIL  21,  1914. 

Senate  Officje  Building,  Washingtoriy  D.  0. 

The  commission  met  at  10  o'clock  a.  m. 

Present:  Senator  Page  (acting  chairman),  Representative  Fess, 
Representative  Hughes,  Mr.  Winslow,  Mr.  Lapp,  Miss  Marshall, 
and  Miss  Nestor;  also  present  from  the  Department  of  Agriculture: 
t)r.  True,  Mr.  Lane,  and  Mr.  Langworthy. 

STATEMENT  OF  DR.  A.  C.  TRUE.  DIRECTOR  OP  THE  OFFICE  OF  EXPEM- 
MENT  STATIONS,  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE. 

Senator  Page.  Doctor,  will  you  give  your  full  name  and  your 
official  designation  f 

Dr.  True.  A.  C.  True;  Director  of  the  Office  of  Experiment 
Stations,  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Senator  Page.  Dr.  True,  you  have  received  this  statement  from 
the  commission  in  regard  to  the  information  which  they  desire  from 
you,  I  suppose? 

Dr.  True.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Page.  Are  you  prepared  to  proceed  now  I 
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Dr.  True.  Yes^  sir.  I  am  here  this  morning  representing  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  at  his  request.  I  have  brought  witn  me 
the  answers  to  the  Questions  submitted  to  the  department  by  the 
commission,  which  tne  Secretary  has  approved;  also  the  letter  of 
transmittal  from  the  Secretary  to  the  chairman  of  the  Commission 
on  Vocational  Education. 

Senat<?r  Page.  Those  will  be  made  a  part  of  the  record.  These 
are  supposed  to  be  direct  answers  responsive  to  these  questions  f 

Dr.  True.  Yes,  sir;  these  are  responsive  to  the  questions.  If  the 
commission  desires,  I  will  read  this  or  answer  questions  as  we  go 
along,  just  as  you  choose. 

Senator  Page.  Perhaps  you  had  better  do  that. 

Dr.  True.  The  first  question  is  as  to  the  extent  and  ways  in  which 
the  Department  of  Agnculture  is  encouraging  agricultural  education 
through  schools  of  secondary  grade. 

In  reply  to  that,  the  department  has  in  its  Office  of  Experiment 
Stations  a  small  division  which  promotes  the  establishment  of  courses 
in  agriculture  in  secondary  schools,  and  gives  information  to  such 
schools  through  personal  conferences,  correspondence,  and  publica- 
tions. This  advice  relates  to  the  subject  matter  of  instruction  in 
agriculture,  courses  of  study,  textbooks,  .and  other  literature,  equip- 
ment and  other  matters  relating  to  the  teaching  of  agriculture. 
This  office,  being  in  close  touch  with  agricultural  coUeges  and  schools 
throughout  the  country,  is  often  able  to  give  information  regarding 
teachers  of  agriculture  available  for  secondary  schools. 

Senator  Page.  If  it  will  not  interrupt  you  too  much — these  replies 
suggest  questions  which  I  would  like  to  have  go  into  the  record  as 
you  go  along.  One  of  the  great  questions  which  has  confronted  us 
IS  this,  Are  we  going  to  be  able  to  secure  teachers  to  go  on  with  the 

feneraJ  educational  work  contemplated  by  the  vocational-education 
ill?  To  what  extent  do  you  think  the  State  agricultural  colleges 
provide  teachers  of  the  higher  class  required  for  tms  work  ? 

Dr.  True.  The  supply  of  teachers  of  agriculture  for  the  secondary 
schools  is  now  inadequate,  but  the  number  of  properly  qualified 
persons  is  increasing.  The  establishment  of  qtiito  a  number  of 
secondary  schools  in  which  agriculture  is  taught,  and  the  large 
number  of  schools,  such  as  the  public  high  schools,  in  which  some 
agriculture  is  taught,  has  stirred  up  an  interest  in  that  matter  among 
persons  preparing  to  teach;  so  that  the  number  of  such  persons  in 
colleges  and  also  in  the  normal  schools  preparing  to  teach  agriculture 
is  increasing. 

Senator  Page.  And  if  this  bill  should  pass,  so  that  it  were  generally 
known  that  there  would  be  a  demand  for  teachers,  is  it  in  your  opinion 
probable  that  the  supply  would  be  equal  to  the  demand  within  the 
next  two  vears  ? 

Dr.  True.  I  think  it  would  be  some  years  before  the  supply  would 
be  fully  equal  to  the  denjand. 

Senator  Page.  If  it  does  not  go  too  far  afield  from  what  you  are 
trying  to  give  us,  I  will  say  that  it  is  suggested  that  we  provide  in  this 
bill  for  the  education  of  teachers  in  State  normal  schools,  in  the  State 
agricultural  colleges,  and  in  colleges  having  a  department  for  the 
preparation  of  teachers.  The  impression  has  gone  out  from  some 
source  or  other  that  all  these  different  preparatory  schools  would  be 
insufficient  to  supply  the  demand  for  teachers  if  we  should  pass  this 
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bill,  at  least  for  a  couple  of  years.     Have  you  an  opinion  in  regard 
to  matt 

Dr.  True.  I  think  that  is  right,  Senator.  I  do  not  believe  that 
there  would  be  enough  properly  trained  teachers  for  all  these  schools 
in  two  years. 

Miss  Marshall.  May  I  ask  if  there  are  institutions  enough  to  train 
them? 

Dr.  True.  No;  there  are  not  institutions  enough  to  train  them. 

Miss  Marshall.  You  mean  by  that  that  there  are  not  enough 
people  registered  in  the  courses  ? 

Dr.  True.  Tliere  are  not  enough  people  in  the  training  courses. 

Mr.  Lapp.  To  give  a  practical  course  in  agriculture  in  a  secondary 
school,  what  qualifications  or  what  source  of  supply  would  you  think 
best?  Where  should  thoy  come  from?  How  should  we  train  them? 
Should  we  take  the  practical  men  already  trained,  or  take  the  boys 
and  girls  in  the  agricultural  colleges  and  give  them  practical  expe- 
rience ?    Which  is  the  best  source  of  supply  of  teachers  ? 

Dr.  True.  On  the  whole,  I  think  the  secondary  schools,  the  a^i- 
cultural  colleges,  are  the  best  source  at  present.  But  considering 
the  conditions  in  this  country,  I  think  the  normal  schools  must  also 
do  a  considerable  amount  of  that  work. 

Mr.  Lapp.  Do  you  think  a  normal  school  could  prepare  a  practical 
teacher  of  agriculture? 

Dr.  True.  I  think  they  can  do  so.  yes,  if  they  have  proper  equip- 
ment and  proper  teachers  of  agriculture  themselves. 

Mr.  Lapp.  Would  not  that  mean  a  duplication  in  the  agricultural 
and  mechanical  colleges  if  they  were  properly  equipped  ? 

Dr.  True.  No,  I  think  not,  because  my  view  of  tne  matter  is  this: 
Strictly  speaking,  the  normal  schools  should  not  be  expected  to 
prepare  teachers  for  the  secondary  schools,  but  rather  for  the  ele- 
mentary schools. 

Mr.  Lapp.  That  is,  for  prevocational  work,  under  14. 

Dr.  True.  Well,  they  ought  to  be  trained  in  the  agricultural 
colleges,  strictly  speaKing.  That  is,  ideally,  at  any  rate.  All 
teachers  in  the  secondary  schools  should  have  at  least  an  under- 
graduate  course  in  a  college.  But,  under  existing  conditions  in  the 
United  States,  that  is  not  likely  to  be  true  and  not  likely  to  be  real- 
ized for  a  considerable  time,  and  it  is  for  that  reason  that  I  say  for 
the  present  I  think  the  normal  schools  may  well  be  called  upon  to 
aid  m  the  preparation  of  teacliers  for  these  schools  if  any  large  num- 
ber of  sucn  schools  are  established  in  the  United  States  withm  a  few 
years. 

(At  this  point  Mr.  Winslow,  at  the  request  of  Senator  Page,  took 
the  chair.) 

Mr.  Winslow.  You  may  proceed,  Doctor,  if  you  will,  with  your 
remarks. 

Dr.  True.  The  office,  being  in  close  touch  with  agricultural  col- 
leges and  schools  throughout  the  country,  is  often  able  to  give 
imormation  regarding  teacliers  of  agriculture  available  for  secondary 
schools.  For  this  purpose  it  has  maintained  a  card  directory  of 
several  thousand  persons  trained  in  agriculture.  This  office  has 
also  collected  a  large  amount  of  information  regarding  the  progress 
of  agricultural  education  in  the  United  States  and  foreign  countries. 
The  members  of  its  staflf  frequently  attend  conferences  m  school  and 
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oolleg«  faculties,  boards  of  control  of  agrioultural  and  educational 
associations,  and  other  bodies  to  advise  with  them  on  a  wide  variety 
of  matters  relating  to  the  teaching  of  agriculture.  That  should  be 
boards  of  control  of  such  institutions,  agricultural  and  educational 
associations,  etc. 

For  a  number  of  years  this  information  was  aiuiually  summarized 
in  the  report  of  the  office,  but  recently  an  arrangement  has  been 
made  witn  the  Bureau  of  Education  of  the  Department  of  the  Inte- 
rior by  which  this  annual  report  of  progress  will  be  jointly  prepared 
by  this  office  and  the  Bureau  of  Education  and  published  by  the 
latter. 

In  much  of  its  work  the  office  has  been  aided  by  the  other  bureaus 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  arrangements  are  now  being 
made  to  further  extend  this  cooperation,  especially  as  regards  the 
preparation  of  publications  and  illustrative  material  for  use  in  the 
schools.     The  second  part  of  the  question  is : 

"The  extent  and  ways  in  which  the  Department  of  Agriculture  is 
encouraging  education  m  household  arts  through  schools  of  secondary 
grade." 

And  the  question  is  answered  as  follows:  The  Office  of  Experiment 
Stations,  through  its  nutrition  investigations,  has  been  furnishing 
the  secondary  schools  throughout  the  country  with  much  funda- 
mental material  which  is  used  in  giving  instruction  in  household 
arts.  This  has  been  obtained  through  experimental  research,  and 
the  collection  and  classification  of  general  information. 

As  an  incident  of  its  relations  with  the  agricultural  colleges  and 
schools  this  office  has  been  brought  into  relatively  close  touch  with 
the  institutions  in  which  household  arts  are  taught,  and  thus  has 
been  able  to  bring  the  work  of  the  department  relating  to  house- 
hold arts  to  the  attention  of  a  large  numoer  of  teachers  and  students 
of  this  subject.  The  other  bureaus  of  the  department  have  also 
done  considerable  work  on  subjects  connected  with  instruction  in 
household  arts,  the  results  of  which  have  been  made  available  to 
the  schools. 

The  technical  bulletins  on  these  subjects  are  now  commonly  used 
by  teachers  as  sources  of  information.  The  popular  bulletins  (farm- 
ers' bulletins)  on  these  subjects  are  very  generaUv  used  in  the  schools, 
having  been  widely  distributed  by  Members  of  CJongress  as  well  as  by 
the  department. 

Question  2a.  "The  extent  and  ways  in  which  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  is  encouraging  elementary  agricultural  education  in  the 
rural  elementary  schools. 

These  are  very  similar  to  those  employed  for  secondary  agricultural 
education,  but  to  a  much  more  Umitea  extent,  since  systematic  in- 
struction in  agriculture  in  our  elementary  schools  has  been  given 
comparatively  little  attention.    The  department  has  done  much  to 

Promote  the  mtroduction  of  this  subject  into  the  rural  schools  of  the 
Fnited  States. 

Question  (b).  "The  extent  and  ways  in  which  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  is  encouraging  education  in  household  arts  in  the  elemen- 
tary schools."  , 

These  are  very  similar  to  those  employed  for  secondary  education 
in  household  ar&. 
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Question  3a.  '' Information  which  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
is  now  furnishing  for  use  in  agricultural  education  in  public  schools." 

Special  bulletms  and  circulars  dealing  with  the  subject  matter,  and 
facilities  for  secondary  and  elementary  agricultural  education,  Doys' 
and  girls[  clubs,  etc.,  are  being  issuea  by  the  Office  of  Experiment 
Stations  in  cooperation  with  tiie  other  bureaus  of  the  department. 

Illustrative  material  for  use  in  agricultural  schoob,  including  charts, 
photographs,  lantern  slides^  inovmg-picture  films,  etc.,  is  bemg  pre- 
pared m  a  similar  way  to  a  lunited  extent,  and  arrangements  are  being 
made  for  extending  this  service. 

The  Office  of  Experiment  Stations  maintains  a  department  of  Agri- 
cultural Education  in  the  periodical  entitled  E3j)eriment  Station  Rec- 
ord, which  involves  the  reviewing  of  the  world's  literature  on  this 
subject. 

A  card  index  of  American  and  foreign  institutions  for  agricultural 
education  and  a  card  index  to  the  literature  of  agricultural  education 
are  also  maintained. 

Question  (b).  ''Information  which  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
is  now  fumishuig  for  use  in  education  is  household  arts  m  public 
schools." 

The  department  is  furnishing  a  largo  amount  of  information  to 
schools  on  the  composition,  nutritive  value,  methods  of  preparation, 
and  adulteration  oi  foods^  through  its  Office  of  Experiment  Stations 
and  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry,  and  on  the  construction,  equipment, 
and  sanitation  of  the  farm  home,  through  its  various  branches.  This 
is  done  through  publications,  correspondence,  and  personal  confer- 
ences, as  stated  under  question  1. 

Mr.  Lapp.  Do  you  at  this  time  attempt  to  do  anytliir.g  m  formulat- 
irg  courses  of  study  for  the  schools  t 

Dr.  True.  For  rural  schools  ? 

Mr.  Lapp.  Yes. 

Dr.  True.  Yes :  we  have  been  doing  that  and  have  published  some- 
thing on  that  work.  That  work  has  been  done  largely  in  cooperation 
with  the  Association  of  American  Agricultural  Colleges  and  Experi- 
ment Stations. 

Mr.  WiNSLOW.  You  may  proceed.  Doctor. 

Dr.  True.  The  Office  of  Experiment  Stations,  through  its  nutrition 
investigations,  has  been  brougnt  into  close  relations  with  the  national 
organization,  known  as  the  American  Home  Economic  Association, 
which  includes  in  its  membership  a  large  number  of  investigators, 
students,  and  householders,  and  others  interested  in  the  home  and  its 
problems.  Recently  the  association  has  been  aided  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  an  extensive  syllabus  which  classifies  the  whole  content  of  the 
general  subject.  This  syllabus  will  be  of  great  assistance  in  formulat- 
mg  courses  of  instruction.  Teachers  can  select  from  it  materials 
needed  for  their  particular  need,  and  with  such  a  survey  of  the  whole 
field,  can  readily  make  sure  that  their  courses  of  instruction  are  well 
balanced. 

The  publications  of  the  department  on  food  and  nutrition  and  other 
household  subjects  are  used  very  widely  to  supplement  the  text- 
books. In  this  connection,  it  may  be  said  that  practically  all  text- 
books now  in  use  quote  very  largely  from  the  results  of  the  food  and 
nutrition  investigations  of  the  department. 
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Question  4.  "Is  the  Department  of  Agriculture  equipped  to  meet 
all  the  demand  for  information  of  this  kind  at  the  present  time  on 
both  agricultural  and  household  arts  education ) " 

The  demand  from  the  schools  for  pubUcations,  illustrative  material, 
and  advice  regarding  education  in  a^culture  and  household  arts  is 
much  greater  than  the  department  is  now  prepared  to  meet  and  is 
constantly  increasing.  Hie  department  requires  broader  authoritv 
for  work  relating  to  the  home  and  in  response  to  its  request  and  amend- 
ment along  this  line  to  the  appropriation  bill  for  the  next  fiscal  year 
has  been  favorably  reported  by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
This  broadens  the  scope  of  the  nutrition  investigations  to  include 
thfr- 

"relative  utility  and  economy  of  agricultural  products  for  food, 
clothing,  and  other  uses  in  the  home,  with  special  suggestions  oi  plans 
and  methods  for  the  more  effective  utilization  of  such  products  for 
these  purposes." 

Question  5.  "Additional  appropriation  needed  by  the  Department 
of  Amculture  in  order  to  meet  the  responsibility  for  both  agricultural 
and  household  arts  education. " 

The  department  will  require  some  additions  to  its  budget  from  time 
to  time  to  meet  the  reasonable  demands  for  an  enlargement  of  its 
service  relating  to  education  in  a^culture  and  household  arts,  but 
these  will  not  be  large  amounts.  It  should  be  in  a  position  to  secure 
and  retain  the  services  of  a  limited  force  of  the  best  trained  and  experi- 
enced experts  in  these  lines.  More  ample  provision  should  be  made 
for  theprinting  ofpublications  especially  suited  for  use  in  schools. 

Mr.  WiNSLOW.  Do  1  understand  that  some  of  the  bulletins  now 
issued  by  the  department  have  to  \>e  paid  for  1  Is  there  any  charge 
with  reference  to  that  i 

Dr.  True.  No. 

Mr.  WiNSLOW.  There  is  no  charge  t  You  always  issued  bulletins 
free? 

Dr.  True.  We  issue  a  large  number  of  bulletins  free. 

Mr.  WiNSLOW.  You  do  now  t 

Dr.  Tbue.  We  do  now. 

Mr.  WiNSLOW.  And  none  of  them  have  to  be  paid  for  1 

Dr.  True.  Well,  this  is  the  situation  with  regard  to  our  depart- 
ment and  all  the  other  departments  of  the  Government:  That  the 
department  issues  for  free  distribution  a  certain  number  of  copies 
of  each  publication.  After  that  distribution  is  finished,  then  such 
publications  can  always  be  obtained  through  the  superintendent  of 
documents,  who  fixes  a  moderate  price  for  them. 

Mr.  WiNSLOW.  What  is  the  demand  for  documents  that  have  been 
exhausted,  from  vour  department,  that  have  to  be  gotten  from  the 
superintendent  of  documents  now  f    Is  there  a  demand  ? 

Dr.  True.  Yes;  there  is  a  considerable  demand. 

Mr.  WiNSLOW.  Even  when  there  has  been  a  price  fixed  upon  that 
document  there  is  a  considerable  demand  for  it  f 

Dr.  True.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  WiNSLOW.  Then  it  is  not  true  that  after  the  pubUcations  have 
been  exhausted,  so  far  as  your  department  is  concerned,  that  there 
is  no  longer  a  demand  for  tnem  ? 

Dr.  True.  No;  that  is  not  true.  The  superintendent  of  docu- 
ments, I  understand,  sells  more  of  the  publications  of  the  Department 
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of  Agriculture  than  of  any  other  department  of  the  Government; 
and  this  should  also  be  borne  in  mind  in  that  connection,  that  the 
people  of  the  United  States  do  not  yet  generally  understand  that  they 
can  purchase  the  Government  documents,  and  the  arrangements 
whicn  the  superintendent  of  documents  has  been  able  to  make  thus 
far  do  not  thoroughly  facilitate  the  giving  out  of  such  information 
or  the  getting  of  the  documents.  There  ought  to  be,  in  my  judgment, 
some  legislation  which  will  enable  the  superintendent  of  documents 
to  sell  publications  much  more  freely  through  the  post  offices,  or 
otherwise,  and  if  that  were  done  I  am  sure  people  would  buy  them  in 
much  larger  quantities. 

We  come  now  to  the  second  division  of  these  questions;  that  is. 
with  reference  to  extension  teaching  in  a^culture  and  househola 
arts.     The  first  question  in  that  connection  is : 

*'The  extent  of  the  farm  extension  work  in  agriculture  carried  on 
in  this  country  at  the  present  time  with  which  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  is  connected  in  any  way  as  to  giving  direction,  aid,  or 
assistance." 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  is  directly  carrying  on,  in  coopera^ 
tion  with  State  agricultural  colleges,  State  departments  of  agricul- 
ture, countic-i,  and  other  agencies  within  the  States,  farm  extension 
work  through  two  branches  of  its  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry: 

1.  Farmers'  cooperative  demonstration  work  in  15  Southern 
States,  involving  the  employment  of  1,076  county  and  other  agents 
and  the  expenditure  of  $375,000  of  department  funds,  $260,000  of 
general  education  board  funds,  and  $490,000  derived  from  State 
sources. 

2.  Farm  extension  work  in  connection  with  studies  of  farm  man- 
agement in  25  Northern  and  Western  States,  involving  the  employ- 
ment of  212  county  agents  and  the  expenditure  of  $138,000  of  depart- 
ment funds  and  $390,000  from  State  sources. 

The  Office  of  Experiment  Stations  has  a  small  division  which  col- 
lects information  regarding  the  progress  of  farmers'  institutes  and 
other  forms  of  extension  work  in  this  country  and  abroad,  and  aids 
in  the  promotion  of  such  enterprises  through  cooperation  with  State 
departments  of  agriculture  ana  agriculture  colleges.  For  this  pur- 
pose about  $11,000  is  available. 

In  1913 — these  being  the  last  figures  that  we  have — about  26,000 
sessions  of  farmers'  institutes  were  held  in  the  United  States,  the 
total  attendance  of  which  was  about  3,900,000.  In  addition  to  this, 
movable  schools,  correspondence  courses,  rural  study  clubs,  agri- 
cultural trains,  demonstrations,  and  other  forms  of  extension  work 
were  carried  on  by  State  agricultural  colleges  in  which  more  than 
1,000,000  additional  people  were  reached.  About  $1,500,000  was 
spent  by  the  State  departments  of  agriculture  and  the  State  agri- 
cultural colleges  for  farmers'  institutes,  movable  schools,  and  other 
forms  of  extension  work. 

Senator  Page.  To  what  extent  do  you  think  this  work  reaches  the 
boy  on  the  farm  12,  13,  14,  or  16  years  of  age!  It  is  designed  to 
carry  the  results  of  your  experimentation  to  the  adult  farmers  on 
the  farm,  but  there  must  be  an  overflow  which  reaches  the  boy  to 
some  extent.     Can  you  give  us  any  idea  as  to  what  extent! 

Dr.  True.  Only  to  a  limited  extent  thus  far. 
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Senator  Page.  That  is  all. 

Dr.  TttUB.  Very  often  some  institutions  have  young  people's  clubs, 
and  then  there  are  the  boys'  clubs,  but,  relatively  speakmg,  only  a 
small  share  of  the  farmer  boys  are  thus  far  reached  du*ectly. 

Mr.  Lapp.  Do  you  dunk  it  is  possible  to  reach  ihem  through 
extension  worki 

Dr.  Tbub.  To  a  limited  extent.  That  mi^ht  be  done  in  the  wide- 
spread organization  of  these  clubs  and  other  mstitutes,  if  other  forms 
of  extension  work  were  taken  up,  but  that  kind  of  work  would  involve. 
I  take  it,  regular  school  instruction  for  voung  people.  The  second 
part  of  the  question  k:  '' Extension  work  in  nousenold  arts  carried 
on  in  tins  countrv." 

Extension  worK  relating  to  household  arts  is  done  by  the  depart- 
ment through  the  same  agencies  as  is  the  farm  extension  work,  but 
it  is  very  much  more  limited  in  extent. 

Representative  Fess.  Is  the  correspondence  with  these  various 
associations  simply  with  the  officers  or  with  members } 

Dr.  Tbue.  Oh,  with  both. 

Representative  Fess.  How  general  is  itt 

Dr.  T^ue.  It  is  quite  a  large  correspondence;  but,  of  course,  it 
does  not  reach,  by  any  means,  the  mass  of  women. 

Representative  Fess.  That  is  what  I  wanted  to  ^et  at. 

Dr.  True.  We  are  reaching,  so  far,  in  this  kind  of  work  only  a 
relatively  limited  number  of  women.  It  is  a  comparatively  new 
enterprise,  and  there  has  not  been  a  very  large  amount  of  money 
put  into  it  thus  far. 

Representative  Fess.  Have  you  gone  far  enough  to  estimate  its 
value,  as  to  whether  it  is  justifiable? 

Dr.  True.  Oh,  it  is  very  valuable  work;  I  have  no  doubt  of  that; 
and  there  is  a  great  demand  for  it  now. 

Repres^itative  Fess.  Do  you  find  that  the  information  that  is 
being  sought  is  being  sufficiently  appreciated  to  evoke  a  reply,  or  do 
thev  lightiy  throw  the  information  aside? 

Dr.  TnuE.  The  number  of  replies  only  bears  a  small  ratio  to  the 
whole  number  of  publications  given  out,  but  replies  are  very  con- 
siderable in  number. 

Representative  Fess.  I  am  interested,  Doctor,  in  this  general  con- 
viction that  I  have  that  when  the  Government  is  doing  something 
free  of  charge  a  lot  of  people  think  it  is  not  worth  anvthing. 

Dr.  True.  That  is  so,  to  a  considerable  extent;  but  at  the  same 
time  I  think  it  is  fair  to  say  on  the  other  side,  that  in  anjr  movement 
of  this  kind  a  widespread  distribution  of  literature  and  information 
does  produce  considerable  results. 

Representative  Fess.  Yes.  While  this  correspondence  work  is 
sent  promiscuously,  it  is  rather  classified  and  you  send  it  to  repre- 
sentative people,  ao  you  not,  rather  than  to  everybody? 

Dr.  True.  Well,  we  reply  to  every  letter  that  we  receive.  We 
do  not  make  any  distinction  in  the  people. 

Senator  Page.  Having  in  view  tne  purposes  of  the  vocational 
education  bill,  let  me  inquire  if  you  think  this  work  which  you  are 
doing  in  any  way  reaches,  or  to  any  considerable  extent  reaches, 
the  girl,  12.  13,  14,  or  15  j;ears  of  age.  Does  it  take  the  place  of  the 
teacning  oi  home  economics  which  this  measure  designs  to  accom- 
plish. 
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Dr.  True.  I  think  by  such  means  as  I  have  described  we  mar 
reach  the  girls  and  help  them  to  a  certain  extent,  by  arousing  their 
interest  and  teaching  them  a  few  things;  but  in  a  general  way  I  do 
not  think  that  extension  work  ever  will  take  the  place  of  regular 
school  instruction.     It  is  just  what  it  is  called — extension  work. 

Senator  Page.  And  not  designed  to  aid  the  secondary  schook 
at  all? 

Dr.  True.  No;  it  has  no  relation. 

Representative  Fess.  What  is  the  specific  value  of  extension  work  I 

Dr.  T^UE.  It  arouses  interest  in  the  subject  and  gives  a  limited 
amount  of  definite  information  which  can  be  best  used  by  compara- 
tively mature  people;  but  the  better  trained  they  are  in  the  schools 
the  better  use  they  can  make  of  this  information. 

Representative  Fess.  I  think  you  are  right  on  that.  You  have 
no  doubt,  Doctor,  that  this  work  that  you  mentioned  just  preceding 
this  section,  which  is  for  the  adult,  will  reach,  a  great  many  of  the 
younger  people  who  are  in  these  schools  ?  It  was  not  intended  for 
them,  but  it  will  reach  them. 

Dr.  True.  Oh,  yes;  it  will  reach  them. 

Representative  Fess.  I  think  there  is  no  doubt  about  that.  How- 
ever, that  can  not  take  the  place  of  real  school  work  f 

Dr.  True.  No.  In  all  discussions  of  these  matters  which  relate  to 
the  United  States  broadly,  I  think  we  ought  to  have  in  mind  the 
general  vocational  education  in  the  United  States,  which  is  that  the 
mass  of  the  people  are  not  going  to  school  for  any  very  long  period. 
If  we  can,  by  extension  devices,  bring  them  additional  instruction 
and  information,  however  limited  it  may  be,  I  think  it  is  worth  while 
doing;  but  while  we  are  doing  that,  I  think  we  ought  abo  to  labor 
in  every  way,  most  earnestly,  to  build  up  and  improve  our  public 
school  system,  so  that  the  time  may  soon  come  when  the  most  of 
our  young  people  can  have  at  least  a  good  elementary  education, 
and,  very  many  of  them,  a  good  secondary  education. 

The  special  feature  in  the  extension  work  relating  to  household 
arts  is  the  emplovment  of  women  as  special  agents  to  form  girls' 
canning  clubs  and  give  farm  girls  instruction  in  canning  farm  prod- 
ucts for  use  in  the  home  or  for  sale.  In  this  way  an  introduction  to 
the  farm  home  is  made  and  opportunity  offered  for  further  instnoc- 
tion  and  advice  relating  to  household  arts. 

The  Office  of  Experiment  Stations  has  encouraged  the  organization 
of  special  institutes  for  women  and  girls  and  the  orgamzation  of 
movable  schools  and  correspondence  courses  of  instruction  on  sub- 
jects relating  to  household  arts. 

The  nutrition  investigations  of  the  Office  of  Experiment  Stations 
maintain  close  relations  by  correspondence  and  conferences  with 
teachers  engaged  in  women's  institutes,  and  other  forms  of  extension 
work,  with  the  home-economics  section  of  the  General  Federation  of 
Women's  Clubs,  with  a  similar  section  of  the  National  Grange^  with 
the  American  Home  Economic  Association,  and  with  other  similar 
agencies. 

?;uestion  2.  "The  character  of  this  direction,  aid,  or  assistance." 
he  county  agents  are  located  permanently  in  counties  for  the 
f purpose  of  bringing  to  the  farmers  through  demonstrations  on  their 
arms,  and  through  personal  conferences,  the  practical  results  of  the 
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investigations  of  the  department  and  State  agricultural  experiment 
stations  and  other  similar  institutions,  and  the  best  practices  of 
farmers,  and  helping  them  to  put  them  into  effect  on  their  farms. 
Farm  boys  are  organized  in  clubs  for  the  raising  of  corn,  pigs,  etc., 
on  competitive  conditions,  for  the  purpose  of  stimulating  tneir  mterest 
in  improving  farm  practice  and  in  country  life,  and  the  desire  to  get 
an  education  which  will  enable  them  to  make  tne  most  of  themselves 
as  citizens  and  farmers.  Clubs  of  farm  girls  have  been  formed  in  a 
similar  way. 

Representative  Ft:3s.  How  long  has  this  movejoaent  been  in  vogue* — 
the  organization  of  boys'  clubs,  and  so  on  I 

Dr.  True.  Only  for  a  few  years. 

Representative  Fess.  So  that  you  have  no  way  to  tell  how  it  is 
stimmating  the  boy  ? 

Dr.  True.  Oh,  we  have  a  certain  amount  of  information  regarding 
the  boys  who  have  been  in  these  clubs,  and  we  do  find  that  it  is 
stimulating  them  in  many  cases  to  go  on  with  their  school  work 
further  than  they  would  otherwise  have  done,  probably,  and  that  is 
helped  by  the  prizes  that  are  given  in  these  competitions^  and  it  has 
been  found  desirable  more  and  more  to  make  these  prizes  consist 
of  opportunities  for  further  education. 

Senator  Page.  Has  the  bo3rs'  club  movement  been  taken  up  in 
nearly  all  the  States  of  the  Union,  or  only  in  a  few  ? 

Dr.  True.  Well,  in  more  than  half  the  States  there  are  such  clubs 
at  present. 

senator  Page.  It  is  more  particularly  a  southern  movement  is  it 
not? 

Dr.  True.  More  work  has  been  done  in  the  Southern  States  than 
elsewhere.  The  movement  in  the  Northern  States,  as  far  as  the  de- 
partment is  concerned,  is  of  quite  recent  origin;  but  outside  of  that 
there  have  been,  in  connection  with  the  colleges  and  schools,  also  a 
considerable  number  of  such  clubs. 

Senator  Page.  There  is  no  considerable  amount  of  that  kind  of 
work  going  on  in  New  England,  is  there  f 

Dr.  True.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Page.  There  is  some  there! 

Dr.  True.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lapp.  Is  there  any  in  New  York  ! 

Dr.  True.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  WiNSLOW.  That  is  of  recent  origin:  the  northern  work  is  of 
very  recent  origmf 

Dr.  True.  Yes,  sir;  as  far  as  the  departmeni  is  concerned,  that  is 
true.  Before  the  department  got  into  this  work  tJie  schools  of  the 
States  and  the  local  schools  he^  done  work  of  this  kind  to  a  certaui 
extent. 

Mr.  WiNSLOW.  But  very  little  f 

Dr.  True.  Relativelv  little. 

Senator  Page.  How  long  would  you  say  it  was  since  the  the  depart- 
ment got  into  this  work  ? 

Dr.  True.  In  the  Northern  States  only  about  two  years. 

Senator  Page.  The  department,  I  say. 

Dr.  True.  Yes;  the  department. 

Senator  Page.  How  long  since  they  entered  into  this  boys'  club 
movement 
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Dr.  True.  That  we  have  been  trying  to  promote  it  I 

Senator  Page.  Yes. 

Dr.  True.  Oh,  I  ehoiild  say  it  is  10  or  12  years. 

Senator  Page.  I  am  asking  in  order  that  I  might  know  something 
about  the  age  of  this  movement,  that  is  all. 

Mr.  WiNSLOW.  What  is  your  estimate,  Mr.  Lane  f 

Mr.  Lake.  Do  you  have  reference  to  the  North  or  the  South! 

Mr.  WmsiiOW.  The  South. 

Mr.  Lane.  In  the  South  about  1906. 

Mr.  WiNSLOW.  In  1906  you  began  in  the  South  to  promote  this 
kind  of  education  ? 

Mr.  Lane.  Yes.  sir;  among  the  boys. 

Mr.  Lapp.  Haa  that  been  taken  up  by  any  other  agencies  in  the 
South  before  you  took  it  up  ? 

Mr.  Lane.  Not  with  any  regularity. 

Mr.  Lapp.  You  were  the  ori^ators  in  the  South  f 

Mr.  Lane.  Yes,  sir.  It  originated  practically  in  the  South,  but 
not  in  the  North.  It  followed  in  the  North  in  view  of  the  establish- 
ment in  the  South. 

Mr.  Lapp.  What  is  the  unit?  That  is  to  say,  is  it  the  township 
or  the  county  or  the  community  I 

Mr.  Lane.  The  county. 

Mr.  Lapp.  Are  there  any  examples  of  smaller  communities  where 
they  have  com  clubs  and  canning  clubs  ? 

Mr.  Lane.  That  really  is  becoming  quite  common  in  the  Southern 
States.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is  they  are  organizing  clubs  in  con- 
nection with  their  rural  schools  and  making  the  school  the  unit  rather 
than  the  county.    That  is  the  tendency. 

M!r.  Lapp.  Do  jou  find  many  examples  of  townships  or  school 
communities  unitms;  together  for  the  purpose  of  getting  somebody 
to  direct  that  work? 

Mr.  Lane.  Not  yet. 

Representative  Fess.  The  movement  in  Ohio  was  not  an  Ohio 
movement,  especially.  The  interest  was  pretty  generally  recognized 
throughout  many  oi  the  States  in  the  North,  but  the  movement  in 
Ohio  has  grown  greater  within  the  last  few  years,  due  very  largely  to 
a  wideawake  secretary  of  agriculture.  He  has  started  tms  sort  of  a 
movement,  asking  certain  persons  whether  they  woukl  ^ve  a  prize 
or  to  see  tnat  a  prize  is  furnished  for  the  one  peraon  in  either  a  con- 
gressional district  or  in  a  county  or  in  a  township  that  would  show 
the  greatest  product  on  a  specified  amount  of  ^ound.  He  took  that 
up  on  his  own  initiative,  really,  and  has  covered  the  entire  State  until 
it  is  really  aflame.  He  started  out  asking  Congressmen  whether  they 
would  furnish  a  trip  to  Washington  for  a  boy  or  a  eirl  that  had  done 
the  greatest  work  under  certain  conditions,  ana  when  that  was 
responded  to  by  the  Congressmen,  then  he  took  it  up  with  associa- 
tions, and  then  with  still  smaller  units;  and  the  result  was  that  there 
were  2,000  people  here  in  Washington  last  summer,  and  they  pretty 
nearly  took  the  city.  I  am  sure  flie  people  appreciated  it.  That  is 
the  way  that  matter  has  been  enthusiastically  accomplished  in  Ohio. 

Mr.  Lapp.  I  would  Uke  to  know  how  the  {MToblem  of  the  work 
among  the  girls  compares  with  that  among  the  boys. 

Mr.  Lane.  In  what  respect  t 

Mr.  Lapp.  This  club  work;  canning  clubs  and  household  economics. 
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Mr.  Lane.  In  regard  to  interest  ? 

Mr.  Lapp.  In  regard  to  its  progress  or  extent. 

Mr.  Lane.  I  think  it  has  made  as  much  progress  as  the  boys'  club 
work.  I  am  inclined  to  think,  too,  that  there  has  been  more  syste- 
matic help  in  instruction  in  the  girls'  canning  clubs  than  in  the  boys' 
corn-club  work. 

Mr.  Lapp.  What  phases  do  the  girls'  work  take  ?  Canning  clubs, 
and  what  else  ? 

Mr.  Lane.  Canning  and  sewing.  There  are  tomato  clubs.  That 
has  been  the  bigger  movement — canning  tomatoes. 

Mr.  WiNSLOW.  When  did  that  begin  ? 

Mr.  Lane.  I  think  it  was  in  1911. 

Mr.  Lapp.  Are  there  any  possibilities  of  similar  developments  other 
than  in  canning  or  sewing  ? 

Mr.  Lane.  I  think  so,  in  connection  with  the  teaching  of  economics 
in  the  public  schools.  I  think  there  is  a  great  possibihty  in  the  club 
movement. 

Mr.  Lapp.  What  are  some  of  the  subjects,  for  instance,  that  would 
be  practical  subjects  for  girl  clubs  ? 

Mr.  Lane.  Why,  tomatoes  or  potatoes,  or  any  kind  of  vegetables 
that  might  be  found  in  a  kitchen  garden. 

Miss  Marshall.  Do  you  think  it  could  extend  to  other  things 
besides  the  raising  and  canning  of  vegetables  ? 

Mr.  Lane.  Why,  I  think  so. 

Miss  Mahshall.  What,  for  instance  ? 

Mr.  Lane.  All  kinds  of  sewing. 

Miss  Marshall.  I  mean  other  than  those  things  that  have  been  so 
successful. 

Mr.  Lane.  They  Tiave  not  gone  into  the  matter  of  the  contests  in 
sewing  and  cooking,  and  things  like  that. 

Miss  Marshall.  Could  it  extend  to  chicken  raising  or  flower 
growing? 

Mr.  Lane.  Why,  certainly.  And,  really  it  is  in  some  places  out- 
side of  the  department.  That  is,  the  State  agricultural  colleges  have 
undertaken  the  work  along  that  line,  but  not  the  department.  The 
department  had  confined  its  efforts  more  to  tomato  club  work. 

Representative  Fess.  It  is  purely  permissive,  is  it  not  ?  Is  it  not 
voluntary  ? 

Mr.  Lane.  Oh,  certainly;  it  is  voluntary. 

Representative  Fess.  How  long  will  it  continue  ? 

Mr.  Lane.  Well,  sir,  I  personafly  think  it  will  continue  as  long  as 
our  system  of  education  continues,  provided  it  is  connected  up  per- 
manently with  our  system  of  education;  and  I  beUeve  that  is  where 
it  belongs. 

Representative  Fess.  Do  you  see  the  possibihty  of  connecting 
itup^ 

Mr.  Lane.  Yes,  sir. 

Representative  Fess.  When  it  is  so  connected,  it  will  not  be  still 
voluntary  ? 

Mr.  Lane.  No,  sip. 

Mr.  WiNSLOW.  The  giving  of  prizes  now  stimulates  it  I 

Mr.  Lane.  Oh,  certainly. 
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Mr.  Lapp.  I  would  like  to  see  it  connected  with  the  scliools  them- 
selves, instead  of  with  the  experiment  stations  and  the  Department 
of  Agriculture. 

Mr.  Lane.  Yes,  sir.  I  am  safe  in  saying  that  that  is  the  tendency 
on  the  part  of  a  great  many  of  our  leaders  in  education  to-day,  that 
the  club  work  has  been  similar  to  the  garden  work  in  our  cities.  It 
has  been  voluntary  and  independent  of  the  system  of  education. 
The  time  has  come  now  when  we  believe  it  ouglit  to  be  made  a  part 
of  our  system  of  education. 

Mr.  Lapp.  Do  you  know  of  any  examples  where  a  school  has  de- 
voted itself  to  that  particular  line  among  the  students  and  had  them 
contest  ? 

Mr.  Lane.  In  connection  with  school  farming  ? 

Mr.  Lapp.  Yes;  in  connection  with  school  farming. 

Mr.  Lane.  No,  sir;  I  know  of  no  instance  of  that. 

Mr.  Lapp.  Is  not  that  practicable  ? 

Mr.  Lane.  It  is;  but  I  oelieve  the  better  method  is  to  do  the  work 
at  home. 

Mr.  Lapp.  Would  you  not  think  that  the  group  method  of  the 
school  course  would  work  out  very  successful^ — that  is,  a  contest 
between  groups  ? 

Mr.  Lane.  Well,  it  might  in  large  farms.  The  difficulty  there  is 
the  supervision  of  the  worK  jaf  ter  the  school  has  closed,  and  the  children 
coming  to  school  who  have  to  care  for  those  crops  that  they  are 
growing. 

Mr.  Lapp.  Are  there  not  some  examples  of  schools  where  the  in- 
structor stays  on  the  job  during  the  summer  and  supervises  the  work 
and  the  boys  and  girls  come  back  to  the  school  during  vacation 
periods  for  occasional  instruction  ? 

Mr.  Lane.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lapp.  Is  that  successful  ? 

Mr.  Lane.  It  is,  wherever  thejr  have  carried  that  on. 

Mr.  Lapp.  Wliat  kind  of  an  instructor  or  teacher  or  manager  is 
necessary  in  such  a  case  as  that?  Wliat  are  the  quaHfications  for 
success  ? 

Mr.  Lane.  Well,  the  qualifications,  first,  I  should  say,  would  be 
some  knowledge  of  agriculture  and  a  leader  of  young  people  to  get 
the  children  to  come  to  the  schc^ol. 

Representative  Fess.  I  would  suggest  that  we  contmue. 

Miss  Marshall.  I  would  like  to  ask  ono  more  question. 

Mr.  Winslow.  Certainly.     You  may  ask  your  question. 

Miss  Marshall.  Have  you  any  evidence  of  what  this  work  has  led 
to  with  the  girls,  as  to  whether  it  has  led  to  a  vocational  training  in 
the  schools  for  self  support,  or  anything  of  that  kind,  or  whether  it 
has  merely  given  them  a  better  understanding  of  preparing  food  in 
their  homesl 

Mr.  Lane.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  work  has  not  been  going 
on  long  enough  to  pass  on  that  question. 

Mr.  Langworthy.  I  just  happen  to  have  learned  from  Florida 
that  the  girls,  a  great  many  of  tnem  there  and  elsewhere,  try  to  go 
on  and  educate  themselves  afterwards  in  home  economics  or  house- 
hold arts,  and  they  never  would  have  done  it  otherwise.  It  has  been 
the  opoi.ing  wedge  to  a  possibility  of  such  an  education  for  vocational 
purposes,  in  many,  many  cases. 
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Miss  Marshall.  Home  economics  used  in  that  sense  is  education. 
I  distinguish,  personally,  home  economics  as  a  general  education  for 
the  general  knowledge  of  a  woman  which  she  needs  in  her  hopie  work, 
and  nome  economics  as  a  vocation,  such  as  institutional  management 
or  dietary  work  or  supervision  work,  etc. 

Mr.  Langworthy.  I  had  used  it  as  a  broad  term  covering  aU  of 
those. 

Mr.  WiNSLOw.  You  may  proceed,  Dr.  True. 

Dr.  True.  The  department  directlv  supervises  this  extension  work 
as  far  as  its  own  funds  are  concerned,  but  carries  on  the  work  imder 
cooperative  agreements  with  the  State  agencies  concerned  in  it.  It 
also  furnishes  a  large  amount  of  advice  and  assistance  along  all  lines 
of  extension  enterprises  and  furnishes  a  large  number  of  its  publica- 
tions to  the  agents  engaged  in  this  work,  and  to  farmers  and  their 
families. 

The  third  question,  '^  Extent  and  ways  in  which  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  is  now  furnishing  directly  to  the  farmer  information 
for  use  in  farming  and  to  women  on  the  farm  for  use  in  household 
arts. "  I  think  has  been  sufficiently  answered  in  questions  1  and  2. 

Tne  department  will  furnish  the  commission  more  detailed  state- 
ments  regarding  its  extension  work  for  farmers  and  farm  women  if 
the  commission  so  desires,  and  will  indicate  the  extent  and  character 
of  the  details  it  desires. 

Question  5 .  * '  Is  the  Department  of  Agriculture  adequately  equipped 
at  the  present  time  to  meet  the  calls  for  assistance  in  dealing  with  the 
individual  farmer  ? " 

The  department  and  the  cooperative  State  agencies  are  now 
organized  for  effective  farm  extension  work  in  only  about  a  third  of 
the  counties  of  the  United  States,  and  probably  less  than  one-fifth  of 
the  farmers  are  at  present  being  reached  by  any  form  of  extension 
work.  Only  a  few  thousand  of  the  farm  women  are  as  yet  reached 
by  extension  work  in  household  arts. 

Representative  Fess.  Doctor,  you  say  that  those  State  agencies 
are  organized  in  about  a  third  of  the  counties  of  the  United  States. 
Where  are  those  counties  found  ?  . 

Dr.  True.  Those  coimties  are  found  in  42  States,  I  think. 

Senator  Page.  Some  of  the  States  are  pretty  well  covered,  are 
they  not  ? 

Dr.  True.  There  are  about  half  a  dozen  States  that  have  no  county 
agents. 

Senator  Page.  In  my  State  I  think  8  of  the  14  counties  are  covered. 
That  is  done  not  independent  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  but 
largely  by  public  subscriptions  ? 

Dr.  True.  No,  sir;  in  connection  with  the  department. 

Senator  Page.  We  have  some  pretty  liberal,  enterprising,  pro- 
gressive men  there  who  are  devotmg  a  great  deal  of  their  time  to 
this  and  it  is  being  carried  on  very  successfully,  I  think. 

Dr.  True.  The  next  question  is:  **Can  we  assimie  that  the  Lever 
bill  equips  the  Department  of  Agriculture  to  meet  properly  the 
demands  upon  it  in  connection  with  farm  extension  work  provided 
for  in  that  measure  ?'' 

The  initial  finpropriation  imder  this  bill  is  $480,000,  or  $10,000  for 
each  State.     This  amount  is  entirely  inadequate  to  meet  the  require- 
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ments  for  extension  work  in  agriculture  and  household  arts.  The 
additional  sums  provided  for  in  this  measure  will  gradually  relieve 
this  situation  to  a  certain  extent,  but  even  when  the  appropriations 
under  this  measure  reach  their  maximum,  it  is  probable  that  there 
will  still  be  need  of  direct  appropriation  to  the  department  to  meet 
properly  the  demands  upon  it  in  connection  with  extension  work. 

Representative  Fess.  1  ou  have  no  idea  what  that  maximum  is, 
have  you  ? 

Dr.  True.  I  have  no  idea.  The  House  voted  to  make  it  $3,000,000, 
and  the  Senate  voted  to  make  it  $4,800,000. 

Senator  Page.  It  is  now  pending  in  Congress,  is  it  not,  Doctor? 

Dr.  True.  I  have  not  seen  the  bill;  it  has  not  been  reported  from 
Congress. 

Representative  Fess.  No;  it  is  in  conference. 

Dr.  True.  Question  7a  relates  to  the  relations  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  and  the  Bureau  of  Education  as  to  vocational  work 
and  home  economics.  As  regards  the  general  teaching  of  agriculture 
in  the  schools  as  a  part  of  general  education,  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  is  chieflv  interested  in  the  content  of  what  is  taught  in 
the  schools  generally  along  the  Unes  of  agriculture  and  its  alUed 
sciences. 

The  Bureau  of  Education  is  interested  in  the  broadest  way  in  the 
methods  and  organization  of  such  teaching  and  its  relation  to  gen- 
eral courses  of  instruction. 

As  regards  agricultural  education  in  schools  for  technical  and 
vocational  agricultural  training,  the  Department  of  Agriculture  is 
interested  in  the  content  of  the  courses  or  agriculture,  in  the  curricu- 
lum of  such  institutions,  and  generally  in  all  that  goes  to  make  up 
the  system  of  agricultural  education  conducted  in  such  institutions. 

Representative  Fess.  Do  you  differentiate  between  technical  and 
vocational  training?  What  is  meant  by  technical  1  Is  not  that 
included  in  the  vocational  ? 

Dr.  True.  I  was  thinking  there  of  the  higher  education  more 
particularly,  such  as  is  given  in  the  agricultural  colleges  and  more 
advanced  work. 

Representative  Fess.  It  might  be  included  in  the  term  vocational) 

Dr.  True.  Oh,  yes;  to  a  certain  extent. 

Representative  Fess.  I  wondered  whether  you  had  reasons  for  it. 

Dr.  True.  We  are  in  the  habit  of  using  the  term  vocational  as 
applied  to  institutions  where  the  chief  effort  is  to  produce  practi- 
tioners. The  practice  of  the  arts  is  emphasized,  though  the  theory 
may  be  taught  to  a  certain  extent. 

Representative  Fess.  And  in  the  technical  you  are  dealing  with 
principles  instead  of  mere  application  of  them. 

Dr.  True.  Well,  principles  are  emphasized  more  largely. 

Senator  Page.  In  the  discussion  of  the  administrative  features  of 
the  Page  bill  there  was  considerable  question  as  to  whether  the  admin- 
istrative features  should  be  left  entirely  with  the  Department  of  the 
Interior,  through  the  Commissioner  of  Education,  or  whether  the 
work  should  be  connected  with  the  Interior  Department  and  the 
Department  of  Agriculture.  The  suggestion  was  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  would  certainly  have  to  be  connected  up  with 
the  extension  work,  which,  y^ou  will  remember,  was  a  part  of  the 
Page  bill;  and  with  the  extension  work  eliminated  from  that  bill  and 
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the  bill  relating  now  entirely  to  vocational  education,  would  you, 
because  the  vocational  education  includes  education  in  agriculture, 
regard  it  as  advisable  that  the  Department  of  Agriculture  be  con- 
nected with  the  Department  of  the  Interior  in  carrying  on  this  work  ? 

Dr.  True.  I  think  that  it  would  be  better  to  give  the  administra- 
tion of  the  law  to  one  department,  and,  following  precedents,  I 
should  think  that  would  be  the  Department  of  the  Interior.  The 
Department  of  Agriculture  should,  however,  be  recognized  in  an 
advisory  capacity,  I  should  say,  either  in  the  bill  or  else  in  legislation 
outside  of  that  defining  the  functions  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
txu'e  with  reference  to  this  education. 

Senator  Pa,ge.  You  will  remember,  perhaps.  Doctor,  that  in  the 
Pajge  bill  an  appropriation  was  made  to  aid  tne  Department  of  Agri- 
culture and  the  Department  of  the  Interior 

Mr.  WiNSLOW.  And  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor. 

Senator  Page  (continuing).  On  the  supposition  that  each  of  the 
three  would  do  some  work  in  connection  with  vocational  education. 
Would  you  think  it  advisable  to  have  any  additional  appropriations 
made  to  carry  on  that  part  of  vocatio&al  education  work  wnich  will 
devolve  upon  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  or  have  you  aU  the 
machinery  now  necessary,  so  that  you  do  not  need  any  additional 
appropriation  in  your  department  ? 

Dr.  TDrue.  If  we  were  to  have  any  considerable  work  to  do  we  should 
need  more  money  than  we  have  now,  but  that  might  be  obtained  just 
as  well  through  the  reguJar  appropriation  bill. 

Senator  Page.  The  raw  material  which  the  Bureau  of  Education 
could  use  you  would  have  already  gathered  in  your  ordinary  lines 
without  the  necessity  of  any  additional  appropriation  for  your  depart- 
ment, you  think  ? 

Dr.  True.  Oh,  yes,  sir;  we  have  a  large  amount  of  information 
which  could  be  of  use  to  such  schools.  We  think  we  ought  to  have 
the  opportunity  to  work  them  up  ourselves  to  a  form  which  can  be 
used  m  the  schools. 

Senator  Page.  Independent  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  ? 

Dr.  True.  Yes,  sir;  or  in  cooperation  with  him. 

Senator  Page.  There  was  some  objection  to  the  division  of  this  ap- 
propriation among  the  three  departments. 

Dr.  True.  But  that  is  not  aaministrative  work. 

Mr.  WiNSLOw.  There  was  an  appropriation — I  do  not  just  recall 
the  figures,  but  I  think  something  like  $30,000 — for  the  Bureau  of 
Education,  for  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  and  $20,000  for  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  and  $20,000  for  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce and  Labor,  to  be  used  in  cooperation  in  the  dissemination  of 
knowledge  gained  by  each  department,  that  they  should  act  in  an 
advisory  capacity  to  the  men  m  charge  of  the  Bureau  of  Education. 
Do  you  recall  that  ? 

Dr.  True.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  WiNSLOW.  Do  you  think  that  a  good  plan  ? 

Dr.  True.  Why,  I  see  no  particular  objection  to  that. 

Mr.  WiNSLOW.  You  still  believe  that  the  information  gathered  by 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  should  be  worked  up  by  the  Depart- 
ment oi  Agriculture  and  sent  out  by  them  to  the  schools  ? 

Dr.  True.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  WiNSLOW.  Independent  of  the  Bureau  of  Education? 
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Dr.  True.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lapp.  You  mean  to  extend  that,  Dr.  True,  to  the  matters  relat- 
ing to  methods  of  teaching  agriculture  from  material  which  you  have 
relative  to  that  subject? 

Dr.  True.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Lapp.  Just  where  would  you  draw  the  line  between  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  in  that  respect,  and  the  Bureau  of  Education  ? 

Dr.  True.  We  are  trying  to  approach  that  line  now,  practically. 

Mr.  WiNSLow.  He  has  indicated  that. 

Dr.  True.  It  is  indicated  in  this  paper.    Perhaps,  if  I  read  it  ' 

through  first  it  might  be  better. 

Mr.  WiNSLow.  rroceed,  Doctor.  » 

Dr.  True.  I  was  stating  with  reference  to  the  secondary  voca- 
tional work  that  both  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  Bureau 
of  Education  are  interested  in.  I  say  we  make  this  distinction,  that 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  is  interested  in  the  content  of  the 
courses  in  agriculture,  in  the  curriculum  of  such  institutions,  and 
generally  in  all  that  goes  to  make  up  the  system  of  agricultural  edu- 
cation conducted  in  such  institutions. 

The  Bureau  of  Education  is  jointly  interested  in  these  institutions 
in  so  far  as  they  constitute  a  part  of  the  general  scheme  of  education 
of  the  people.  It  is  also  interested  in  the  pedagogical  side  of  the 
curriculum  of  such  schools. 

As  regards  extension  work  in  agricultural  education,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  is  interested  in  the  organization,  method,  and 
content  of  such  education. 

The  Bureau  of  Education  is  also  interested  in  this  class  of  educa- 
tion with  special  reference  to  its  relation  to  the  general  scheme  of 
education  and  the  correlation  of  practical  education  in  the  home  and 
on  the  farms  with  education  in  the  schools. 

Much  of  the  Government's  work  relating  to  aCTicultural  education 
can  be  best  done  by  cooperation  between  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture and  the  Bureau  of  Education.  In  the  past  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  has  very  largely  occupied  the  field,  but  with  the 
growth  of  the  Bureau  ol  Education  and  its  increased  interest  in  agri- 
cultural education,  it  is  desirable  that  there  should  be  a  readjustment 
of  the  functions  oi  these  two  agencies,  and  this  is  already  being  pro- 
vided for  in  a  cooperative  agreement  between  the  Office  of  Experi- 
ment Stations  and  the  Bureau  of  Education. 

Mr.  WiNSLow.  Will  you  show  to  the  committee  those  agreements. 
Doctor  ? 

Dr.  True.  The  agreement  that  we  have  entered  into  is  a  very 
simple  one,  so  far.  There  is  no  objection,  if  the  commission  desires 
to  have  it,  to  giving  you  a  copy  of  it. 

AGREEMENT  BETWEEN  THE  OFHCE  OF  EXPERIMENT  STATIONS  AND  THE  BUREAU  OF 
EDUCATION  REGARDING  WORK  IN  AGRICULTUBAL  EDUCATION. 

In  order  to  provide  for  cooperation  between  the  Bureau  of  Education  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  and  tne  Office  of  Experiment  Stations  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  in  work  in  agricultural  education,  the  following  agreement  ia  made  between  < 

the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Experiment  Stations  and  the  Commissioner  of  Education. 

1.  The  work  to  be  conducted  cooperatively  will  bo  outlined  in  the  form  of  projects 
which  must  be  approved  by  the  Commissioner  of  Education  and  the  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Experiment  Stations. 
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2.  In  making  preliminary  arrangements  for  cooperative  projects  in  agricultural 
education  and  in  supervising  the  carrying  out  of  approved  projects^  the  Office  of 
Experiment  Stations  will  be  represented  by  its  chief  specialist  in  agricultural  educa- 
tion, and  the  Bureau  of  Education  by  its  specialists  in  rural  education. 

3.  Publications  prepared  as  the  result  of  cooperation  between  the  Office  of  Experi- 
ment Stati&ns  and  the  Bureau  of  Education  will  be  published  in  accordance  with  the 
terms  of  approved  projects. 

Mr.  WiNSLOW.  Dr.  True,  I  think  we  axe  interested  to  know  whether 
there  is  duplication  of  work,  and  we  of  course  know  that  you  have  a 

freat  many  specialists  in  your  department,  and  if  the  Bureau  of 
iducation  becomes  interested  in  doin^  the  kind  of  work  that  you  are 
now  doing,  the  only  source  of  supply  of  experts  is  in  your,  department, 
is  not  that  true  ?  You  can  not  get  them  outside  of  your  department. 
Naturally,  they  would  have  to  come  to  your  department  and  get  men 
by  transfer. 

Dr.  True.  Oh,  in  the  department  and  in  the  States,  we  must  take 
into  account,  in  considering  this  question,  I  think,  the  historical 
factor,  as  well  as  the  theoretical  factor.  For  many  years  the  Bureau 
of  Education  took  almost  no  interest  in  agricultural  education.  It 
was  perfectly  natural,  because  the  subject  was  not  being  considered 
very  much  in  the  schools  of  the  country  generally.  The  Department 
of  Agriculture,  therefore,  undertook  to  promote  agricultural  educa- 
tion, and  for  a  considerable  period  our  chief  effort  was  that  of  a 
propaganda  in  favor  of  agriciutural  education  As  that  progressed, 
it  was  necessary  to  nut  the  matter,  as  far  as  advising  people  was  con- 
cerned, in  some  definite  form;  that  is,  for  example,  when  I  went  out 
myself — as  I  used  to  go — to  farmers'  meetings  or  meetings  of  teachers, 
the  question  in  those  dajrs  was,  What  can  you  teach  in  agriculture  that 
is  worth  while  teaching  in  the  schools  i  So  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture undertook  to  formulate  some  definite  courses  of  instruction 
and  to  promote  definitely  the  establishment  of  such  courses  in  schools. 
As  this  work  began  there  arose  a  demand  for  the  subject  matter  to 
teach,  and  so  we  undertook  to  prepare  that  as  far  as  we  were  able  to 
say  very  definitely  what  was  to  be  taught.  Now  this  movement  has 
spread  rapidly.  Everybody  is  in  favor  of  agricultural  education,  and 
tne  school  men  and  the  people  are  a^eed  on  that  point. 

The  Bureau  of  Education  now  is  just  as  much  interested  as  we  are 
in  the  matter.  Thus  far  they  have  not  had  a  very  large  amount  ( f 
money  to  work  along  that  line,  and  so  we  have  been  continuing  the 
work,  and  we  have  accumulations  of  years  along  that  line. 

We  realize  very  fully  that  there  ought  to  be  a  readjustment  of  the 
functions  of  these  two  governmental  agencies^  and  we  are  trying  as 
far  as  we  can  within  the  limits  of  existmg  le^lation  to  bring  about 
that  readjustment  by  cultivating  cordial  relations  with  the  Bureau  of 
Education  and  by  entering  now  into  definite  cooperative  agreements 
with  them  for  work  in  particular  lines. 

It  seems  to  me.  giving  simply  my  personal  view  of  the  matter,  that 
we  ought  to  reacn  through  some  land  of  legislation  a  definite  under- 
standing as  to  the  functions  of  these  two  governmental  agencies,  and 
that  that  legislation  ought  to  provide  for  definite  cooperation  of  the 
two  agencies  rather  than  the  elimination  of  either  one  of  them.  And, 
in  saying  that,  I  am  keeping  in  mind  the  fact  that  experience  in  other 
countries  has  brought  out  very  clearly  the  desirabiUty  of  having  botii 
the  .ministry  of  education  and  the  ministry  of  i^culture  deal  with  the 
subject  of  agricultiu-al  education. 
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One  of  the  latest  arrangement  along  that  line  is  in  Great  Britain. 
For  many  years,  or  up  to  within  very  recently,  they  have  had  no 
regular  system  of  agricultural  education  in  Great  Britain,  but  as  far 
as  work  was  done  along  that  line  the  matter  was  handled  verv  largely 
through  their  office  of  education;  but  now  an  arrangement  nas  bsen 
made  by  which  the  supervision  of  all  the  parliamentary  ^ante  for 
agricultural  education  which  relate  to  the  experiment  stations,  agri- 
cultural colleges,  and  secondary  schools  are  made  through  their  board 
of  a^cidture,  and  the  board  of  education  has  left  the  function  of 
dealing  with  such  education  in  the  elementary  schools  and  in  general 
relation  to  the  school  system. 

In  France  the  ministry  of  agriculture  deals  in  a  more  thorough  way 
with  all  the  institutions  for  research  and  higher  and  secondary  educa- 
tion in  agriculture.    That  is  true  in  other  countries. 

Mr.  WiNSix>w.  Is  it  not  also  true  that  in  England  recently  they 
have  tied  up  some  of  the  so-called  industrial  education  with  the  agri- 
cultural department  t  For  instance,  in  some  of  the  training  schools 
of  Dublin  you  will  find  the  agricultural  department  supervising  some 
of  that  training 

Dr.  True.  Tnat  is  under  a  different  and  separate  i^ency  for  Ireland, 
as  I  understand.    Ireland  has  its  own  board. 

Mr.  WmsLOW.  But  it  gets  its  grants  just  the  same,  and  its  sup^^ 
vision  comes  from  the  other  side  of  the  channel. 

Dr.  True.  Yes. 

Representative  Fess.  Suppose  there  is  a  movement  in  Delaware  or 
some  State  near  here  to  have  agriculture  placed  in  a  township  school 
or  a  high  school,  and  they  would  send  to  me  and  ask  that  I  should  see 
that  some  one  capable  of  doing  that  work,  speaking  to  the  populace 
and  interested  in  that  kind  of  work,  be  sent  to  them.  Where  would 
•I  go — to  the  Department  of  Agriculture  or  to  the  Bureau  of  Educa- 
tion» 

Dr.  True.  Well,  under  existing  conditions  you  might  go  to  either 
one,  because  both  are  working  with  certain  features  of  that  work. 

Representative  Fess.  Womd  the  Bureau  of  Education  or  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  or  both,  regard  it  as  within  theii*  functions 
to  send  people  to  respond  to  such  calls,  to  speak  to  the  groups  that 
would  come  to  hear  tnat  subject  discussed,  or  would  the  department 
say,  *'It  is  not  our  function*'  t 

Dr.  True.  Under  existing  conditions  we  might  do  that  to  a  limited 
extent,  but  we  take  this  general  position,  that  we  are  not  to  deal  with 
each  school,  but  with  the  organization  in  the  State;  so  that  we  do  not 
expect,  of  course,  to  employ  a  force  of  people  laige  enough  to  discuss 
these  matters  in  every  township  in  the  United  States.  We  have  gone 
out  principally  to  the  meetings  of  the  State  teachers'  associations  and 
organizations  Uko  the  National  Educational  Association. 

Representative  Fess.  Would  you  find  a  crowd  to  listen  to  the 
specific  character  of  work  that  you  would  be  presenting?  Would 
tney  respond  to  it?  In  other  words,  the  people  who  gather  pro- 
miscuously to  hear  discussed  the  plan  of  inaugurating  agricultural 
subjects  in  a  township  high  school — ^would  they  listen  to  the  expert 
information  given  by  an  expert  of  the  department? 

Dr.  True.  Oh,  yes;  there  is  no  difficulty  about  that. 

Representative  Fess.  That  is  good. 
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Mr.  WiNSLow.  Are  there  any  other  questions  to  ask,  Dr.  True? 
Have  you  finished,  Doctor  ? 

Dr.  True.  I  am  not  quite  through.  As  far  as  household  arts  edu- 
cation in  the  schools  is  concerned,  the  Department  of  Agriculture  is 
chiefly  interested  in  the  content  of  such  education  as  related  to  agri- 
culture and  the  rural  home.  Its  chief  function  in  this  field  should 
be  the  making  of  investigations  and  the  supplying  of  information 
relating  to  hoiisehold  arts. 

As  r^ards  extension  work  relating  to  household  arts,  the  Depart- 
ment  of  Agriculture  is  the  best  agency  for  supervising  the  Federal 
fimds  devoted  to  this  work  in  the  States  as  far  as  this  relates  to  the 
rural  homes,  since  this  can  be  most  effectively  and  economically  car* 
ried  on  as  a  part  of  ^e  general  system  of  governmental  extension 
work  for  rural  communities.  Of  course  that  is  recognized  in  the 
Lever  bill. 

As  to  the  eighth  question,  the  Department  of  Agriculture  will  fur- 
nish the  conmiission  such  further  information  r^arding  its  present 
and  proposed  activities  in  promoting  agricultural  and  household  arts 
education  as  the  commission  desires  to  incorporate  in  its  report. 

Senator  Page.  Do  you  desire  to  supplement  what  you  have  already 
said  with  something  further  ? 

Dr.  True.  I  had  nothing  further  in  mind. 

Mr.  WiNSLOW.  You  have  nothing  further  to  offer,  Doctor  ? 

Dr.  True.  I  have  nothing  further. 

Mr.  WiNSLow.  Mtr.  Langworthy  and  Mr.  Lane,  have  you  something 
that  you  wish  to  offer  t 

Mr.  LAN<iWORTHY.  The  question  was  asked  somewhat  earlier  in 
the  nGLorning  about  Government  documents  which  were  not  available 
for  distribution,  and  I  think  you  might  be  interested  in  two  specific 
instances. 

Bulletin  No.  28,  of  the  Office  of  Experiment  Stations,  called  Chem- 
ical Composition  of  American  Food  Materials,  has  been  exhausted  for 
several  years — ^five  years,  I  should  say ;  and  yet  the  superintendent 
of  documents  constantly  reprints  them  in  order  to  meet  the  demand 
for  them.  It  is  the  highest  standard  of  compilation  of  analyses  of 
food  materials.  The  same  thin^  is  true  of  the  set  of  food  charts 
showing  graphically  the  composition  of  food  materials.  Those  are 
used  by  colleges  and  schools  in  giving  instructions  in  these  topics. 
These  charts  show  almost  at  a  glance  what  a  food  is  made  of.  The 
department  could  not  buy  any  more  of  them  for  lack  of  funds,  and 
the  superintendent  of  documents  has  put  out  four  or  five  times  as 
many  as  we  did.  The  people  are  purchasing  them  for  schools  and 
for  home  use.  And  simply  in  order  to  avoid  the  delay  of  getting 
publications  from  the  superiutendent  of  documents,  many  schools 
and  colleges  will  buy  these  bulletins  on  food  and  nutrition.  I  know 
more  about  them  than  I  do  about  agricultural  bulletins.  They  are 
sold  at  5  cents  a  copy  for  the  sake  of  getting  them  quickly  if  there  is 
a  delay  in  the  usual  mechanism.  TJp  to  aate  the  department  has 
distributed  of  these  bulletins,  of  which  there  are  20  or  30  on  food 
and  nutrition,  about  7,000,000  copies  to  meet  the  popular  demand. 
I  suppose  the  Senators  and  Members  of  Congress  nave  distributed 
many  many  times  more  than  the  department  nas. 

Representative  Fess.  Upon  what  oasis  is  this  distribution  made  t 
Oidy  to  those  who  make  application  f 
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Mr.  Lang  WORTHY.  To  those  who  make  application. 

Representative  Fess.  That  is  unusual  if  not  remarkable? 

Mr.  Lanoworthy.  We  send  out  in  the  first  place  to  a  limited  list. 
Now  it  is  meeting  the  demand  of  the  people  themselves.  You  asked 
if  they  ever  thank  us  for  it.  They  do,  very,  very  often.  They  write 
to  us  and  say  that  that  is  the  information  they  wanted  and  they 
could  not  get  it  elsewhere.  Whenever  they  write,  for  instance,  and 
ask  us  a  question — some  of  which  are  very  hard  to  answer — wo 
endeavor  to  give  them  the  information  desired.  For  instance,  one 
will  write  in  and  say,  ''My  wife  is  not  very  well  and  I  have  several 
children.  What  can  I  do  to  feed  my  family  more  cheaply?"  We 
have  to  tell  them  that  we  can  only  give  general  advice,  oecause  we 
have  no  one  to  send  to  look  into  a  particular  case.  That  might  be 
done  if  this  work  was  developed  as  we  all  hope  it  will  be  under  pending 
lerislation. 

There  should  be  a  State  and  county  officer  to  give  help  in  such  a 
case.  But  they  do  write,  telling  us  that  the  work  has  met  their 
wishes,  and  we  give  them  specific  information  a  great  many  times. 

A  woman  will  ask  about  some  definite  thing — about  houseKeeping, 
for  instance.  This  question  has  come  in  once  or  twice,  *'How  can  I 
make  lye  hominy?"  It  would  seem  as  if  anybody  would  know  how 
to  make  lye  hominy,  but  we  take  the  pains  to  give  the  recipe  to 
that  woman. 

Representative  Fess.  I  have  wondered  about  the  wisdom  of 
general  distribution  of  documents  except  on  request. 

Mr.  Lane.  It  has  seemed  to  me  that  if  they  did  not  care  for  it 
they  would  not  write,  as  they  so  frequently  do;  that  they  do  care  for 
it  and  do  make  use  of  it.  *' We  have  found  such  and  such  a  woman's 
club  has  succeeded  in  getting  publications  from  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  to  study  home  problems  with,''  they  said,  ''now  can  we 
get  it,  too  ?"  And  then  they  will  take  pains  to  write  back,  ''That  is 
just  what  we  want  and  we  find  it  useful." 

Then  there  is  another  indication,  if  they  were  not  really  of  definite 
value,  I  doubt  if  the  newspapers  and  advertising  agencies  would  be 
so  anxious  to  reprint  them  and  distribute  them  for  their  own  use. 
The  Brooklyn  Eagle,  for  instance,  has  reprinted  and  many  private 
agencies  have  reprinted  and  sold  in  bound  form  our  publications. 
Tnere  is  an  encyclopedic  work  pubUshed  in  one  of  the  cities  of 
New  York  which  is  made  up  almost  entirely  of  Department  of 
Agriculture  publications  on  home  problems. 

Kepresentative  Hughes.  I  wish  to  say  that  I  have  adopted  the 
plan  of  sending  the  circulars  throughout  my  district,  with  the  request 
that  they  would  mark  those  which  they  desired  and  I  would  send  tnem, 
and  I  have  had  a  most  ready  response  from  Georgia.  They  have  sent 
for  a  great  many,  and  it  has  been  my  great  pleasure  to  send  the 
publications  to  those  gentlemen. 

Mr.  WiNSLOw.  I  do  not  want  to  seem  to  hmiy  the  gentlemen  who 
have  been  so  kind  as  to  give  us  the  information  this  morning,  but  the 
time  for  the  Navy  Department  arrived  some  15  minutes  ago  and 
Commander  Brit  tain  is  here  in  lieu  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  and 
will  present  his  statement  now. 

Senator  Page.  1  want  you  to  know,  gentlemen,  that  we  are  greatly 
indebted  to  you  for  what  you  have  said  to  us  this  morning.  We 
appreciate  your  suggestions  very  highly. 
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STATEMENT  OF  COMMANDER  CARLO   B.   BRITTAIN,   UNITED  STATES 

NAVY. 

Commander  Brittain.  I  wish  to  explain  to  jou  that  Mr.  Daniels 
had  intended  to  come  himself,  when  Senator  Smith  wrote  him  two  or 
three  days  ago,  but  he  is  very  much  occupied  now  with  other  matters 
and  is  not  able  to  come.  The  next  officer  in  the  bureau  of  the  depart- 
ment that  has  charge  of  educational  matters  is  Rear  Admiral  Blue, 
who  is  also  with  the  Secretary,  and  they  asked  me  to  appear  before  the 
commission,  and  I  have  brought  with  me  a  memorandima  that  I  had 
prepared  for  the  Secretary's  signature,  but  he  has  not  signed  it. 
However,  it  contains  the  gist  of  what  we  are  trying  to  do  in  the  Navy 
in  the  wav  of  educatu)n,  and  perhaps  when  the  hearing  is  over  it  will 
be  possible  to  modify  it  and  improve  it  so  it  will  suit  tne  purposes  of 
the  commission  better  than  it  does  in  its  present  form. 

Representative  Fess.  We  should  be  glad  if  you  would  be  willing  to 
undertake  to  do  that. 

Commander  Brittain.  With  regard  to  question  1,  "What  is  the 
Navy  Department  doing  to  promote  the  efficiency  of  the  enhsted  men 
in  the  United  States  Navy  in  the  following  subjects:  (a)  General  edu- 
cation," I  will  say  in  answer  to  that  that  in  December  last  Mr.  Daniels 
issued  a  general  order,  that  is,  an  order  that  goes  to  every  officer 
in  the  Navy,  that  mean  to  some  3600  officers,  stating  that  a  system  of 
general  education  was  to  be  begun.  I  may  read  one  or  two  short 
■  paragraphs  from  this  general  order,  which  wiU  indicate  in  a  general 
way  what  it  Is.  They  wiU  not  be  long,  sir;  and  we  can  furnish  copies 
to  each  of  the  members  of  the  commission  and  to  persons  interested, 
if  they  so  desire. 

Representative  Hughes.  We  will  be  glad  to  get  them. 

Commander  Brittain  (reading) : 

Oeneral  OrdbrI  Navy  Department, 

No.  63.  »  Washington,  D.  C,  December  16,  191S* 

INSTRUCTION  ON  BOARD  SHIP. 

1.  The  following  plan  for  the  instruction  of  enlisted  men,  petty  officers,  and  warrant 
officers  of  the  Navy  serving  on  board  ship  will  be  put  into  effect  January  Ist,  1914, 
with  a  view  to  suppl^ring  deficiencies  in  academic  education  and  also  to  provide  sys- 
tematic means  by  which  all  enlisted  men  and  warrant  officers  may  receive  the  assist- 
4uice  and  encouragement  in  technical  branches  which  may  ne  necessary  to  fit  them  for 
promotion  In  the  Navy  or  which  will  better  prepare  them  for  civD  trades  at  the  end  of 
their  period  of  service  afloat. 

2.  The  instruction  under  the  two  heads — academic  and  technical  or  professional — will 
be  imder  the  general  direction  of  the  commandins;  officer.  The  executive  officer  will 
have  immediate  charge,  and  he  will  be  assisted  by  all  commissioned  officers  and  by 
such  warrant  and  petty  officers  as  may  be  necessary  in  the  different  departments  on 
board  ship. 

3.  Division  officers  will  carefully  examine  all  men  under  their  supervision,  noting 
the  deficiencies  of  each  man,  the  amount  of  instruction  he  may  have  received  at  the 
training  station,  the  branches  in  which  further  instruction  is  most  needed,  the  fitness 
of  each  man  for  promotion,  the  branch  for  which  he  is  best  suited,  and  the  personal 
preferences  and  ambitions  of  each  individual  in  order  that  classes  may  be  formed  to 
secure  progress  and  improvement  in  the  mental  and  technical  training  of  men  in 
■every  branch  of  the  Navy  service. 

Commander  Brittain.  That  satisfactory  standard  has  been  de- 
termined to  be  what  is  known  by  many  as  the  "common  school" 
course,  a  fair  understanding  of  the  common  school  branches,  or,  as 
referred  to  in  city  schools,  as  the  "grammar  school  branches." 
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Senator  Page.  It  is  very  necessary  that  I  be  present  in  the  Senate 
this  morning,  on  account  of  the  importance  of  matters  there,  and  I 
will  ask  Congressman  Hughes  to  take  the  chair  in  my  absence. 

Representative  Hughes  at  this  point  took  the  chair. 

Commander  Brittain.  The  answer  to  the  first  question,  "What 
is  the  Navy  Department  doing  to  promote  efficiency  of  the  enlisted 
men  in  the  United  States  Navy  in  the  way  of  general  education/'  is 
that  I  inclose  (this  is  by  Secretary  Daniels)  a  copv  of  General  Order 
No.  63,  recently  issued  by  me  as  the  head  of  the  Navy  Department, 
which  covers  m  a  very  general  way  a  comprehensive  eaucational 
system  in  the  Navy  wmcE  is  now  bemg  inaugurated.  The  contents 
of  this  general  oraer  indicates  the  extent  of  the  general  education 
that  is  to  be  carried  on. 

"(6)  CommerJal  education." 

The  features  of  comimercial  education  are  more  limited,  although 
facilities  for  becoming  expert  clerks,  steno^aphers,  typewriters, 
bookkeepers,  etc.,  are  to  be  given  to  all  men  desiring  such. 

We  have  a  school  on  shore  known  as  the  "yeoman's  school."  The 
yeomen  assist  at  the  admiral's  correspondence;  the  paymaster's 
Dooks  are  to  be  kept  and  the  records  of  the  ship  itself,  its  liberty  list  and 
the  records  of  the  men,  so  it  requires  on  a  battleship  of  1,000  men 

Eerhaps  10  men  whose  duties  are  almost  purely  clerical,  and  they  are 
nown  as  yeomen.  In  the  yeomen's  scnool  which  has  been  estab- 
lished are  about  100  men,  and  when  they  become  expert  stenogra- 
phers and  typewriters  and  in  knowledge  of  Navy  methods  they  are  * 
transferred  to  seagoing  ships.  On  board  those  ships  they  are  per- 
mitted, if  they  so  desire,  to  continue  that  much  further  than  the  ship's 
requirements  are.  For  instance,  the  paymaster  is  supposed  to  be  an 
expert  accountant.  He  has  a  clerk  who  is  not  an  enlisted  man,  who 
is  also  an  expert,  and  if  any  enlisted  men  want  to  take  a  course  in 
bookkeepiDg,  such  as  carried  on  in  banking,  for  example,  he  is  per- 
mitted to  do  so. 

Representative  Fess.  That  would  be  on  board  ship  ? 

Commander  Brittain.  That  would  be  on  board  ship. 

Representative  Hughes.  Are  those  courses  optional? 

Commander  Brittain.  Those  advanced  courses  are  optional.  The 
matter  of  general  education  which  I  have  just  referred  to  as  common- 
school  education  is  compulsory  for  men  who  have  not  served  more 
than  half  of  their  enlistment.  If  they  have  been  in  the  service  a  few 
days  longer  than  one-half  of  their  enlistment,  it  is  optional.  I  will 
•give  you  figures  for  it  directly  that  will  show  about  how  many  that 
extends  to. 

"(c)  Industrial  and  trade  education." 

Industrial  and  trade  education  is  covered  by  the  general  order. 
Men  desiring  such  are  to  have  instruction  as  far  as  the  facilities  on 
board  ship  permit.  This  will  include  boiler  making,  carpentering, 
blacksmitning,  electrical  work,  both  general  and  radio,  operation  of 
steam  macliinery,  navigation  and  commercial  work  as  above  referred 
to  under  (6),  catering  and  cooking,  seamanship  and  other  professional 
work  pertaining  to  the  naval  profession. 

I  touch  very  lightly  on  the  work  pertaining  to  the  naval  profes- 
sion, such  as  gun  captains  and  gun  pointers  and  things  of  that  sort, 
which  to  our  mind  is  the  most  important  thing,  believing  that  the 
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commission  only  cared  to  go  into  what  you  might  consider  outside 
educational  work  rather  than  technical. 

Representative  Pess.  That  is  entirely  optional  ? 

Commander  BRrrrAiN.  There  is  this,  sir,  that  you  will  find  in  the 
general  order,  that  before  a  man — ^say  he  enlists  as  a  fireman — can 
be  advanced  to  a  water  tender  or  machinist  he  must  pass  an  exam- 
ination and  must  be  thoroughly  familiar  with  all  of  the  appUances 
that  he  is  going  to  handle,  and  m  order  that  he  should  be  so  we  pre- 
pare handbool^  and  pamphlets  giving  the  questions  that  he  should 
know  and  the  answers  to  the  most  difficult  ones  so  that  he  will  have 
a  book  that  he  can  go  by  in  preparing  himself. 

Representative  Pess.  Do  many  embrace  these  opportunities  ? 

Commander  Brittain.  Yes,  sir.  You  will  notice  the  order  is 
dated  in  December,  and  it  was  to  go  into  eflFect  on  January  1 .  The 
chief  difficulty,  as  far  as  the  common-school  educational  work  was 
concerned,  in  getting  started,  was  to  get  suitable  books.  Mr.  I  an- 
iels  wished  to  be  very  careful  in  the  selection  of  books^  and  of  course 
many  publishers  wished  to  sell  them,  perhaps  feeling  it  would  be  an 
advertisement  more  than  the  profits  from  the  actual  number  sold, 
although  we  started  out  in  buying  as  many  as  10,000  of  some  of  the 
books,  our  canvassing  of  a  few  of  the  ships  indicating  there  would  be 
that  much  interest  snown  in  the^.  Of  these  books  arithmetic  was 
the  most  popular,  the  next  best  to  that  being  history  and  geography. 
So  it  was  from  January  until  March  before  we  had  examined  a  great 
many  books  and  deciaed  which  ones  would  be  taken,  and  the  books 
are 'just  now  being  put  on  board  ship.  But  without  waiting  for  the 
actual  obtaining  oftne  books  that  would  be  used  when  finally  adopted, 
we  have  Ubranes  on  board  ship,  and  we  distributed  about  $2,000 
worth  of  books  on  ships,  so  the  instructors  would  have  them,  ana  we 
found  that  the  response  to  it  was  very  great,  which  was  a  great  sur- 
prise to  most  naval  officers.  I,  myself,  was  very  much  surprised  at 
the  interest  shown  in  that  part  of  the  work. 

Representative  Hughes.  Are  a  groat  many  of  the  men  who  enlist 
in  the  Navy  uneducated  men? 

Commander  Brittain.  No,  sir.  I  will  give  you  a  few  figures  on 
that  in  a  naoment.  You  will  be  surprised  to  hear  them.  When  we 
received  this  letter  from  Senator  Smith,  Friday  night,  I  telegraphed 
that  night  to  three  training  stations — one  at  Norfolk,  which  has 
about  800  men;  one  at  Newport,  which  has  about  800;  and  one  at 
the  Great  Lakes,  which  has  about  1,000;  altogether,  2,559  men. 
One  of  the  questions  asked  here  was  to  what  extent 

Representative  Hughes.  Answer  that  question  later.  We  do 
not  want  to  now  interfere  with  your  regular  statement. 

Commander  Brittain.  All  right,  then.  I  shall  not  take  very 
long. 

Representative  Fess.  We  want  you  to  take  all  the  time  that  you 
desire,  because  this  is  exceedingly  mteresting. 

Representative  Hughes.  It  is  very  interesting  to  me. 

Representative  Fess.  It  is  a  new  field  to  me. 

Commander  Brittain.  In  addition  to  this  work,  which  will  be 
carried  on  aboard  ship,   there  are  established  schools  for  limited 


numbers,  as  briefly  described  on  pages  12  to  16  of  the  pamphlet 
entitled  ''The  making  of  a  man-o  warsman,"  which  I    " 


also  inclose. 
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Tliis  little  pamphlet  is  distiibiited  broadly  over  the  country  as  a 
recruiting  pampnlet,  and  we  pride  ourselves  that  it  has  no  pictures 
nor  makes  any  comments  that  can  not  be  faithfully  carried  out  on 
the  part  of  the  Government  to  the  men.  It  is  an  interesting  little 
book,  and  if  the  commission  would  care  for  it  I  could  easily  supply 
eadi  member  with  a  copy.  It  has  pictures  in  it,  and  if  you  have 
boys  they  would  find  it  very  interesting. 

kepresentative  Hughes.  We  would  appreciate  that. 

C  ommander  Brittain.  It  is  interesting.  I  read  it  more  enjoyably 
than  I  have  anything  for  some  time.  It  is  an  old  book  and  not  the 
result  of  Mr.  Daniels's  efforts  in  the  line  of  education.  I  would  say 
also  this  Uttle  pamphlet  is  brief,  and  your  commission's  attention  is 
invited  to  the  daily  life  aboard  men-of-war,  which  is  in  itself  of  an 
educational  nature,  and  we  wish  the  commission  would  fix  that  in  their 
minds — that  even  if  there  were  not  a  single  book  on  board  ship  a  man 
could  not  stay  there  six  months  and  not  nave  become  quite  educated 
as  far  as  the  information  that  he  requires  is  concerned,  without  any 
assistance  of  a  book  at  all. 

Representative  Hughes.  It  is  largely  practical? 

Coiiunander  Brittain.  Yes,  sir. 

We  have  two  electrical  schools,  one  at  Mare  Island  and  one  at 
New  York.  They  have,  combined,  210  people.  Young  men  who 
have  just  enlistea  and  who  show  an  aptness  for  electricity  are  sent 
there.  They  are  divided  into  two  classes,  according  to  their  likings 
and  their  adaptability.  One  ia  radio  or  wireless  electricity,  per- 
taining to  that  part  much  like  the  telegrapher's  work,  and  the  other 
pertaining  to  dynamos  and  the  dynamic  part  of  it.  Without  reading 
you  all  that  it  says  there,  they  are  given  a  thorough  training  of  six 
months  in  machine  shops  and  learn  to  make  all  sorts  of  dynamos 
and  engines;  that  is,  they  learn  to  make  and  put  together  and  wind 
armatures,  things  of  that  sort,  for  which  a  man  would  have  to  pay  a 
good  deal  of  money  outside.  They  are  taught  all  of  the  faults  that 
occur  and  repairs  of  dynamos  and  different  kinds  of  armatures. 

Thev  know  about  as  much  about  a  telephone  as  the  electrician 
of  a  telephone  company.  The  work  is  both  practical  and  theoretical, 
and  covers  a  period  of  about  six  months,  upon  the  completion  of 
wliich,  if  a  man  is  diUgent  and  ambitious,  he  is  amply  qualified  to 
hold  any  job  in  his  line,  should  he  decide  at  the  end  of  his  enlistment 
to  return  to  civil  life. 

WTien  they  have  left  those  schools  it  is  not  possible  for  them  to 
return  to  chU  life  immediately,  except  in  a  few  cases,  where  extra- 
ordinary circumstances  make  it  desirable  for  the  man  to  be  let  go,  no 
effort  being  made  to  retain  him.  He  is  permitted  to  go  free,  but  he 
knows  enough  then  to  go  into  the  outside  world  and  compete  with 
the  ordinary  electrical  repairman,  the  man  who  is  going  to  wire  a 
house,  run  dynamos  in  a  hotel  or  other  place  of  that  sort. 

Representative  Fess.  Then,  Commanaer,  the  object  of  this  train- 
ing is  not  confined  to  the  service  rendered  on  the  men-of-war  or  for 
the  service  in  tlie  Navy,  simply  ? 

Commander  Brittain.  It  is  particularly  that  I  am  reading  to  you 
now.  It  had  been  our  object  to  fit  them  particularly  for  service  on 
board  the  man-of-Wiir.  Mr.  D.inicls  now  nas  extended  thi.t  so  that 
on  board  a  man-of-war  a  m^m  can  take  a  term  of  instruction  in 
engineering  of  a  kind  that  would  not  be  used   aboard  ship.     He 
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mi^ht  be  a  man  running  engines,  and  when  he  goes  out  he  may  want 
to  De  a  locomotive  enidneer,  and  if  he  did  desire  that,  facilities  for 

fivins;  him  not  all  the  practical  instruction  he  ought  to  have  so  that 
e  might  be  a  locomotive  engineer,  but  enough  to  enable  him  to  get  a 
job  when  he  went  outside. 

Representative  Fess.  In  other  words,  that  course  equips  him  for 
an  occupation  when  he  reaches  the  end  of  his  enlistment? 

Commander  BBiT'rAiN.  It  does. 

Representative  Fess.  That  certainly  is  very  commendable. 

Commander  Brittain  (reading).  ''After  completing  the  course  the 
students  are  usually  given  a  leave  of  absence  oefore  being  assigned 
to  their  duties  in  tne  Navy.'' 

Without  reading  the  others,  I  will  mention  that  the  yeoman  schools 
are  at  Newport,  R.  I.,  and  at  San  Francisco,  Cal.  There  bright  voung 
fellows,  who  want  to  take  up  clerical  work  and  who  have  some  know- 
ledge of  typewriting  and  stenography,  are  assigned,  and  they  learn 
first  the  Navy  Regulations,  because  tnose  men  are  perhaps  hke  the 
clerks  to  your  committees,  who  tell  you  if  you  wish  to  find  the  regula- 
tions on  any  subject  or  what  the  rule  or  statute  of  law  is,  and  they 
will  be  able  to  put  their  hands  on  it  quickly.  In  addition  to  that, 
they  are  taught  how  to  keep  the  books  on  the  ships.  Every  depart- 
ment of  the  ship  has  very  strict  accounts  of  their  issues  of  materinls 
and  thin^  of  that  sort,  so  that  they  must  know  something  about 
bookkeeping;  and  then  ^ome  of  them,  the  paymaster's  clerks,  keep 
the  accounte  of  officers  and  men  and  foot  up  them  at  the  end  of  the 
month  and  quarterly. 

This  education,  you  will  imderstand,  does  not  require  them  to  be 
stenographers,  but  facilities  are  offerea  them  so  that  most  of  them 
do  become  stenographers.  Their  pay  runs  from  $30  to  $70  per 
month,  starting  out  with  $30  or  $33.  If  a  man  is  good,  in  a  year  he 
is  rated,  and  he  will  get  $45,  and  if  he  still  makes  good  he  may  by  the 
end  of  the  fourth  year  be  getting  $66  or  $70  a  month,  and  if  he  is  a  good 
stenographer  he  would  have  no  difficulty  getting  a  job  outside.  Foi 
instance,  in  the  Navy  Department  now  are  men  I  know,  sailors  I  have 
been  with.  I  get  letters  saying,  ''I  think  I  will  not  enlist  any  more, 
and  I  would  like  to  know  wnat  the  chances  are  for  getting  a  clerkship 
in  the  Navy  Department."  I  had  an  inquiry  to-day  from  a  man 
whom  I  knew  was  excellently  qualified  as  a  reliable  man,  and  the 
chief  clerk  of  the  Navy  Department  said  he  would  have  no  difficulty 
at  all  getting  a  $900  job  ri^t  away,  getting  his  name  put  on  the  list, 
and  he  would  step  out  into  $900  as  soon  as  a  vacancy  occurred.  So 
you  can  see  how  the  class  of  men  is  very  well  equipped  there. 

Representative  Fess.  Is  there  any  expense  attacned  to  this? 

Commander  BRmAiN.  None  at  all,  sir.  There  is  to  the  general 
educational  one,  because  of  the  cost  of  supplying  books.  To  equip 
a  man  with  all  the  books  costs  about  $2.50.  To  equip  all  would  cost 
the  Government  about  $40,000,  perhaps.  So  the  Secretary  hag 
required  them  to  buy  their  general  educational  books,  but  the  Dooka 
that  pertain  to  the  advancement  and  the  knowledge  required  of  them 
on  board  ship  are  furnished. 

Representative  Hughes.  That  is,  elementary  or  common  school 
books  1 

Commander  Brittain.  That  is  for  their  own  books  entirely. 
They  would  be  just  as  good  men,  so  far  as  the  Navy  is  concernea. 
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without  them.    This  is  to  give  them  the  advantage  of  them  if  they 
Want  to  take  it. 

There  is  a  course  at  the  musicians'  school.  We  have  bands  in  the 
Navv.  All  large  ships  have  bands^  and  in  order  to  keep  them  sup- 
pUed  we  have  a  school  at  Norfolk,  where  about  100  men  are  taught 
playing  instruments,  and  aside  from  that  all  men  on  board  ship  are 
encouraged  that  have  any  talent,  and  if  they  are  likely  to  make  pretty 
eood  musicians  they  are  taken  into  the  band,  where  they  get  some 
higher  pay  than  the  seaman  does.  There  is  a  school  for  the  training 
of  the  Hospital  Corps.  There  are  about  100  men  in  that  school! 
They  are  taught  the  principles  of  nursing,  of  applying  bandages, 
attending  the  sick,  as  set  forth  rather  minutely,  but  the  words  "Hos- 
pital Corps"  themselves  indicate  what  it  is  for — to  care  for  the  sick. 

Representative  Fess.  Is  it  a  school  organized  for  that  1 

Commander  Brittain.  Yes,  sir.  They  have  100  men,  and  they 
are  developing  it.  Heretofore  they  have  oeen  kept  at  the  school  only 
lon^  enough  to  take  care  of  themselves  pretty  well  and  then  sent  to  sea, 
and  then  they  were  brought  back  to  tne  school  for  more  instruction. 
Now,  since  we  have  started  this  larger  educational  work,  the  doctors 
have  improved  it  by  increasing  the  amount  of  their  work.  In  the 
department  there  is  a  handbook  gotten  up — for  instance,  the  medical 
handbook,  of  perhaps  150  pages — of  all  of  the  simpler  things.  It  is  not 
what  a  practicing  doctor  would  want  to  know,  but  it  has  all  the 
simpler  tilings  about  what  are  Ukely  to  happen  to  people,  restora- 
tions of  the  orowned,  first  aid,  and  ail  those  tilings,  and  some  knowl- 
edge of  anatomy,  so  that  a  man  would  be  pretty  well  equipped. 

Commissioner  Claxton.  Is  that  prepared  especially  for  them  ? 

Commander  Brittain.  That  is  prepared  especially  for  them,  and 
is  in  the  printer's  hands  right  now. 

Mr.  WiNSLOW.  You  print  cook  books,  too,  do  you  not? 

Commander  Brittain.  Yes,  sir.  Then  there  are  the  artificers' 
schools  [reading]:  "The  artificers  are  taught  the  general  construction 
of  vessels,  carpenter  work,  plumbing,  fitting,  blacksmithing,  painting, 
and  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  putting  together  ana  repair  of 
different  parts  of  vessels  in  wood,  steel,  iron,  copper,  lead,  etc.  The 
school  is  divided  into  separate  classes  for  each  trade.'' 

Then  there  is  the  Wasliington  Navy  Yard  wlicre  seaman  gunners 
arc  taught.  Every  man  who  has  served  his  entire  enlistment  is  given 
four  months  to  reenlist  witJi  continuous  pay.  A  man  is  sent  there  to 
become  expert  in  ordnance,  breech  meolianism,  the  manufacture  of 
shells,  and  the  workings  of  electrical  firing  devices,  and  when  they 
leave  there  thev  are  rated  as  gunners'  mates,  petty  officers,  and  many 
of  them  take  tiie  examination  for  officers,  which  compensates  for  the 
care  and  the  expenditure  on  them.  We  have  a  law  oy  which  a  few 
men  can  become  officers.  They  first  become  gunners'  mates,  then  if 
excellent  all-around  men  they  can  become  ensigns  in  the  line  of  pro- 
motion, and  a  good  many  of  them  do  come  from  that  class  and  the 
machinists'  scliool,  wliicli  I  will  mention  later,  from  which  we  get 
practically  all  of  those  who  come  in  as  officers. 

Representative  Hughes.  Some  of  that  training  would  even  be 
beneficial  to  a  boy  who  had  graduated  at  the  Naval  Academy  ? 

Commander  Brittain.  Yes,  sir;  that  practical  part  of  it  would  be, 
and  it  is  a  pity  that  there  is  not  room,  you  might  sav,  for  a  man  to 
have  all  of  the  practical  and  all  of  the  theoretical  knowledge,  but 
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there  are  so  many  things.  Of  course  a  good  officer,  that  is  one  thing; 
he  must  be  an  expert  engineer,  but  he  could  not  possibly  become  as 
expert  with  his  hands  in  engineering  as  in  ordnance  and  in  other 
thmgs  as  those  men  who  do  nothing  else  but  that.  So,  while  he  is 
theoretically  more  proficient  than  they  are,  in  many  things  they 
doubtless  surpass  him,  particularly  as  he  gets  older,  because  Tie  gets 
away  from  tne  details  and  becomes  more  efficient  in  the  general 
handling  of  the  ship,  keeping  her  in  efficient  condition  and  coordinat- 
ing aU  of  the  other  parts  than  going  into  detail.  These  are  men  who 
run  the  details  of  their  own  specialties.     I  will  take  this  up  again. 

Question  2.  ''How  many  of  the  enlisted  men  are  taking  any  of  the 
following  correspondence  school  courses;  (a)  General  education; 
(b)  Commercial  education;  (c)  Industrial  and  trade  education?'' 

I  am  sorry  we  were  not  able  to  get  the  exact  data  on  that.  I  tele- 
graphed to  the  International  Correspondence  Sghools  at  Scranton, 
which  is  the  largest  one,  and  which  undoubtedly  has  most  of  them, 
and  they  said  they  had  enrolled  up  to  January  1,  1914,  8,125.  That 
school  has  been  running  21  years,  and  while  the  Navy  21  years  ago 
was  comparatively  small — about  10,000  men — now  it  has  about 
53,000,  and  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  8,000  for  20  years  would 
give  an  average  of  400  a  year.    It  is  reasonable  to  suppose  there  are  a 

rreat  many  more  now  than  there  were  in  the  first  year  of  the  school,  so 
feel  sure  there  are  about  1,000  who  are  taking  correspondence-school 
courses.  On  board  ship  in  this  general  educational  scheme  an  officer 
is  detailed  to  take  care  of  those  men  who  are  taking  correspondence- 
school  courses  and  assist  them  in  their  work,  so  they  have  the  assist- 
ance of  their  educated  officers,  in  addition  to  the  pamphlets  they  get 
from  the  correspondence  schools. 

Mr.  WiNSLOW.  He  is  not  a  petty  officer? 

Commander  Brittain.  No,  sir;  he  is  a  commissioned  officer. 

Mr.  WiNSLOW.  The  correspondence  school  does  not  have  any  super- 
vision over  the  men  on  board  ship  ? 

Commander  Brittain.  None  at  all.  It  has  no  agent  there;  it  is 
what  its  name  implies.  They  send  out  pamphlets  on  electricity  or 
mechanical  engineering,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  the  man  ferrets  it 
out.  He  is  given  an  examination,  the  papers  for  which  they  send 
back  to  him  after  having  marked  them,  and  the  man  is  assisted  in  it 
by  the  officer  on  board. 

Mr.  WiNSLOW.  The  men  pay  for  that  themselves  ? 

Commander  Brittain.  The  men  pay  for  that  themselves;  that  is 
entirely  a  personal  arrangement.  The  Navy  Department  has  not  a 
thing  to  do  with  it,  except  that  it  has  recently  directed  an  officer  to 
assist  the  men  on  board  ship. 

Mr.  WiNSLOW.  There  are  visitations  from  the  agents  on  board,  to 
see  that  the  work  is  carried  out  ? 

Commander  Brittain.  There  is  regular  correspondence. 

Mr.  WiNSLOW.  There  is  a  visitation  occasionally  from  the  agent  of 
the  correspondence  schools  ? 

Commander  Brittain.  In  a  general  way  only.  For  instance,  the 
a^ent  comes  on  board  and  sajrs  to  a  man,  ''How  are  you  getting 
wong?"  and  perhaps  asks  him  if  he  could  not  find  another  student. 
I  do  not  know  about  that. 
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Of  this  8,125;  divided  into  classes  {a),  (b),  and  (c),  it  is  classified  as 
follows:  (a)  1,891,  (6)  2,232,  and  (c)  4,002;  that  is,  the  trade  part  of 
it  predominates,  being  one-half  of  it. 

Question  3.  ''How  many  enlisted  men  are  serving  in  the  Navy?" 

On  Saturday,  when  this  was  compiled,  there  were  53,400  in  the 
Navy  proper  and  nearly  10,000  in  the  Marine  Corps.  •  So  far  I  have 
not  mentioned  the  Marine  Corps.  They  are  organized  and  run  in  a 
little  different  way  from  what  our  sailors  are,  but  thev  have  this  same 
order  I  have  referred  to,  which  directs  them  to  take  up  and  carry 
out  in  the  same  manner  the  schools  in  barracks  and  on  board  ship, 
so  those  10,000  marines  are  having  the  general  educational  advan- 
tages that  the  men  of  the  Navy  nave.  Of  course,  they  have  no 
firemen  and  machinists,  and  oilers  and  water  tenders,  and  all  that 
sort  of  thing,  and  the  technical  opportunities  will  not  come  to  them, 
because  they  will  not  be  interested.  They  are  soldiers  proper,  although 
anyone  who  wants  *to  do  it  has  a  perfect  right  to  do  so,  and  will  be 
encouraged  and  given  facilities. 

Mr.  WiNSLOw.  Is  that  school  down  at  Hampton  a  school  for 
the  Coast  Artillery  entirely  different  ? 

Commander  Brittain.   les,  sir;  it  is  an  artillery  school. 

Representative  Fess.  What  is  the  average  length  of  time  a  seaman 
stays  in  the  service  ? 

Commander  Brittain.  They  enlist  for  four  years.  Unless  the 
man  runs  away  and  deserts  he  stays  for  the  full  four  years. 

Representative  Fess.  No  one  stays  longer  than  that? 

Commander  Brittain.  Oh,  yes,  sir.  The  figures  I  could  not  give 
you  right  now,  but  I  could  easily  incorporate  the  figures  in  my  state- 
ment, giving  the  figures  of  men  that  nave  served  two  enlistments, 
or  8  years,  three  enlistments,  or  12  years,  the  number  growing  smaller 
as  they  go  up. 

Representative  Fess.  My  Question  is,  how  many  would  go  out 
after  they  get  this  training  ana  for  which  they  have  served  ? 

Commander  Brittain.  Quite  a  large  percentage  go  out. 

Mr.  WiNSLOW.  It  is  not  true  that  45  per  cent  desert,  according 
to  Collier's  Magazine? 

Commander  Brittain.  No;  about  two  and  one-half  is  about  how 
many  serve. 

Question  4.  '*How  many  men  are  taking  either  of  the  foUowing 
courses  in  classes  supported  by  the  Navy  Department:  (a)  Generiu 
education;  (6)  commercial  education;  (c)  industrial  and  trade  edu- 
cation?" 

Answer  (a).  Statistics  are  not  at  hand  giving  the  actual  number, 
but  the  general  order  above  referred  to  requires  all  men  who  have 
served  less  than  two  years  to  take  in  part  or  whole,  as  they  may  re- 
quire, the  general  education  outlined  m  the  general  order.  That  is, 
including  those  newly  enhsted  and  at  the  training  station.  There 
are  about  18,000  men  in  the  service  who  have  not  served  two  years. 

Representative  HuonEs.  Are  aU  of  them  required  to  take  that 
course? 

Commander  Brittain.  Yes,  sir;  they  are  required  to  take  it. 

Mr.  WiNSLOW.  May  I  ask  you  a  question  along  there  ? 

Commander  Brittain.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  WiNSLOW.  Do  you  not  think  with  the  introduction  of  this 
new  scheme  of  education  by  Secretary  Daniels  that  you  will  eventually 
take  over  the  work  that  is  being  done  by  the  correspondence  schools  ? 
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Commander  Brittain.  Yes,  sir;  I  do.  I  think  it  very  largely 
win  displace  it. 

Mr.  WiNSLOW.  This  will  finally  eliminate  it  1 

Commander  Brittain.  As  I  told  you,  it  is  rather  difficult,  even 
with  the  equipment  the  Navy  has,  to  immediatelv  start  such  a 
broad  system  such  as  Secretary  Daniels  has  wished  to  start.  We 
find  our  own  professional  books  are  inadequate.  There  are  many  of 
them  that  could  be  improved,  and  a  good  many  are  needed  that  do 
not  exist.  I  think  it  wiU  surely  cause  a  large  falling  off  in  the  cor- 
respondence course  schools,  because  the  men  have  to  pay  for  that, 
ana  it  is  only  a  question  of  a  short  time,  within  a  year,  imtil  we  will 
begin  to  produce  books  better  suited  to  the  men's  needs  than  what 
the  correspondence  school  does. 

Commissioner  Claxton.  What  is  the  nature  of  the  work  of  the 
correspondence  schools? 

Commander  Brittain.  It  covers  a  wide  variety,  sir. 

Commissioner  Claxton.  Is  it  technical? 

Commander  Brittain.  Technical  and  general.  For  instance,  in 
8,000  we  find  2,000  took  general  and  2,000  took  commercial,  and 
4,000  took  trade  and  technical.  There  are  18,000  compulsory  taking 
this  general  education.  Undoubtedly  there  are  many  others  who 
have  served  more  than  two  years  who  desire  to  take  it  and  are  per- 
mitted to  do  so.  I  feel  safe  in  saying  that  probably  30,000  men  are 
taking  some  part  of  the  general  educational  work. 

Answer  (6).  The  Navy  maintains  two  classes,  covering  commer- 
cial education,  known  as  yeoman  classes,  yeomen  in  the  Navy  doing 
clerical  work.  There  are  in  attendance  at  these  classes  130  men. 
The  work  is  briefly  described  in  the  attached  pamphlet  above  referred 
to.  Men  desiring  it  are  facilitated  on  board  ship  in  acquiring  com- 
mercial education  and  there  will  imdoubtedly  be  a  larger  number 
availing  themselves  of  the  privilege. 

Answer  (c).  Industrial  and  trade  schools  are  conducted  at  shore 
stations,  as  outlined  in  the  attached  pamphlet,  on  pages  12  to  16. 
The  number  attending  each  of  these  classes  is  as  follows: 

Electrical  schools 210 

Musicians'  schools 100 

Hospital  Corps  training  school 100 

Artificers'  scnool 75 

Seaman-gunners'  schools 200 

School  for  machinists'  mates 200 

School  for  cooks  and  bakers 125 

Mess  attendants'  school 25 

Total 1,035 

There  is  a  school  for  machinists'  mates  at  the  navy  yard,  Charles- 
ton, S.  C.  They  only  allow  men  to  got  to  that  school  who  are  in 
the  last  year  of  their  enlistment,  or  who  have  reenlisted,  and  if  in 
the  last  year  of  his  enlistment  he  must  declare  he  will  extend  his 
enlistment  two  years;  that  is,  we  keep  him  there  16  months,  and 
we  do  not  want  him  to  make  it  a  stepping  stone  to  get  out.  It  is 
a  splendid  mechanical  and  engineering  scnool,  and  a  man  leaves 
there  well  equipped  for  running  the  complicated  engines  of  the  man 
of  war.  So  we  have  required  those  that  go  there,  if  in  the  last  year 
of  their  enlistment,  to  agree  to  stay  two  years  longer. 
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Representative  Fess.  Is  this  industrial  education  confined  to  the 
shore  ? 

Commander  BRiTTArNr.  It  has  been  until  now,  but  now  we  extend 
it  on  board  ships  as  far  as  facilities  permit.  For  the  education  of 
the  men  on  board  ships  we  have  machine  shops  and  faciUties  and 
officers  to  do  it,  and  after  a  man  has  done  it  he  will  get  his  advance- 
ment. If  a  man  was  not  an  engineer  but  wanted  to  take  an  engin- 
eering course,  he  is  permitted  to  do  so— not  only  authorized,  but  if 
he  expresses  a  desire  he  is  put  into  a  class  of  about  his  average  and 
carried  along  one  step  further  in  different  branches  of  the  work. 
That  is  Mr.  Daniek's  new  system.  This  school  I  speak  of  now  at 
Charleston  was  for  the  benefit  of  the  Navy  more  than  for  the  men. 
Mr.  Daniels  has  now  extended  that  so  the  man  himself  would  feel, 
"Well,  I  am  not  going  to  enlist,  and  I  can  learn  a  great  deal  on 
board  ship,  and  I  shall  put  myself  in  this  class,"  and  he  is  carried  on 
so  far  as  facilities  on  board  permit. 

Representative  Hughes.  Where  is  that  school  ? 

Commander  Brittain.  At  Charleston,  and  there  are  200  men 
there.  There  are  schools  for  cooks  and  bakers,  one  at  Newport  and 
one  at  Mare  Island. 

There  is  a  mess  attendants'  school  or  waiters'  school — they  are 
colored  boys.  They  are  taught  how  to  wait  on  the  table;  thej  are 
servants.  They  care  for  the  officers'  clothes,  and  know  if  a  umform 
is  full  dress  or  undress,  what  garments  to  lay  out;  and  they  black 
shoes. 

Mr.  WiNSLOW.  I  visited  that  school,  Mr.  Commander. 

Commander  Brittain.  Did  you  ? 

Mr.  WiNSLOW.  Yes. 

Commander  BRmAiN.  In  addition  to  these,  there  is  a  fuel-oil 
testing  plant  at  Philadelphia,  at  which  about  30  men  are  kept  under 
instruction  for  the  purpose  of  testing  fuel  oil  and  becoming  familiar 
with  its  use.  A  very  large  number  of  men  on  board  ships  will  avail 
themselves  of  the  opportunities  for  industrial  and  trade  education 
which  are  offered  on  board. 

We  have  a  great  many  requests  to  know  what  results  are  obtained 
at  those  schools,  and  we  do  not  give  them  out  to  foreigners,  because 
they  are  not  always  obliging  in  giving  us  information.  So,  we  turn 
down  a  great  many  requests  that  come,  because  it  is  not  a  matter 
widely  known. 

Question  5.  "What  is  the  educational  status  of  men  who  present 
themselves  for  enlistment  as  to  (a)  general  education,  (6)  commercial 
education,  (c)  industrial  and  trade  education?" 

Of  2,579  men  recently  enlisted  who  are  now  under  training  at  the 
training  stations  only  one  man  had  never  attended  school. 

I  will  ask  you  to  bear  in  mind  the  total  number  2,500,  and  then  the 
figures  as  I  read  them.  I  think  the  figures  really  represent  more 
than  percentages. 

The  others  had  completed  s'hool  as  follows  prior  to  enlistment: 

First  grade,  grammar  school 8 

Second  grade,  grammar  school 33 

Third  grade,  grammar  school 74 

Fourth  grade,  grammar  school 203 

Fifth  grade,  grammar  school 273 

Sixth  grade,  grammar  school 360 
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Seventh  grade,  grammAr  school *. 514 

Eighth  grade,  grammar  school 541 

Firet  year,  high  school 223 

Second  year,  high  school 161 

Third  year,  high  school 83 

Fourth  year,  high  school 65 

Entered  college 28 

Business  schools 17 

In  answering  (6)  and  (c),  as  to  commercial  and  industrial  educa- 
tion, of  the  number  given  92  took  commercial  and  trade  courses  —we 
only  have  their  word  for  fhat;  thev  said  they  had  taken  the  courses — 
and  370  started  to  learn  their  trade,  when  they  enlisted. 

I  was  not  surprised  at  that,  because  we  have  known  we  were  getting 
a  very  good  class  of  men,  but  when  you  find  that  one-fifth — and  these 
are  tne  general  run  of  the  enlistments.  All  that  are  enlisted  from 
Chicago  and  around  the  Middle  West  and  all  of  our  Southern  States 
and  the  eastern  coast  States  are  sent  there.  We  have  one  other 
station  that  I  did  not  telegraph,  for  no  other  reason  than  that  it  was 
remote,  and  that  at  Mare  Island,  which  takes  the  boys  of  the  west 
coast,  Denver,  and  the  vicinities  closer  to  that;  but  tnat  represents 
the  2,500  men  that  are  latest  enlisted,  and  I  think  with  540  of  them 
high-school  boys  and  514  having  finished  seventh  grade  grammar 
scnool  would  make  nearly  1,000  seventh  and  eighth  grade  boy^,  indi- 
cates they  are  not  hopeless  by  any  means. 

Mr.  WiNSLOW.  Has  not  tne  character  of  the  men  who  enlist 
changed  very  materially  in  the  last  15  years  ? 

Commander  Brittain.  In  the  last  15  years  materially,  very.  I 
came  into  the  Navy  30  years  ago.  The  cnange  from  then  until  now 
has  been  very  marked,  as  I  have  seen  it  develop. 

Representative  Fess.  Do  you  not  think  this  inauguration  will 
also  increase  that  ? 

Commander  Brittain.  Yes,  sir. 

Question  6.  *'Is  there  any  differentiation  as  to  the  terms  of  enlist- 
ment as  between  those  who  intend  to  take  up  educational  courses  in 
the  Navy  and  those  who  enlist  for  the  usual  period?" 

The  answer  to  this  question  is  no. 

Mr.  WiNSLOW.  I  think  we  had  in  mind,  perhaps,  ther^  might  be 
some  difference  in  the  electrical  schools,  for  m^tance,  your  school  at 
Brooklyn  Navy  Yard. 

Commander  Brittain.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  WiNSLOW.  I  have  been  told  that  the  first  tiiree  months'  period 
is  a  probationary  period,  and  if  the  enlisted  boy  did  not  prove  suc- 
cessful that  he  tnen  could  cancel  it  and  go  out  of  the  service. 

Commander  Brittain.  No,  sir;  they  enUst  for  the  four  years. 
As  I  say,  now,  generally,  but  without  applying  it  to  any  particular 
school  or  branch,  we  are  making  it  so  that  if  the  boy  is  dissatisfied 
and  wants  to  get  out— whether  the  man  enlisted  for  one,  two,  or 
more  years,  that  makes  no  difference;  it  is  a  question  of  his  own  dis- 
satisfaction. For  instance,  at  the  training  schools,  where  they  are 
kept  four  months  there  are  some  badly  dissatisfied  ones  among  the 
youngsters,  and  we  let  them  go  by  special  order  of  the  Secretary. 

Representative  Fess.  I  am  interested  to  know,  Mr.  Commander, 
what  the  reason  is  for  being  lenient  in  that  respect. 

Commander  Brittain.  There  has  been,  as  you  know,  a  good 
many  desertions,  and  if  you  keep  a  man  who  is  dissatisfied,  he  not 
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only  is  no  good  himself — is  not  efficient,  grouchy,  and  all  that  sort  of 
thing— but  he  contaminates  others.  Tne  Navy  also,  now,  is  enlisted 
up  to  its  full  strength,  and  irrespective  of  this  little  excitement  we 
have  now,  for  weeks  we  have  been  curtailing  enlistments,  making  the 
selection  of  the  men  as  to  physical  requirements,  etc.,  more  difmiult. 
We  can  afford  to  let  the  dissatisfied  ones  go,  feeling  sure  we  will  get 
other  men  as  we  need  them.  We  make  this  condition:  When  a  man 
enlists  he  is  given  a  clothing  outfit  that  costs  $60.  If  he  leaves  within 
six  months  we  make  him  refund  that  amoimt,  so  the  Government 
loses  nothing  except  the  cost  of  his  maintejiance. 

Question  7.  **What  is  the  general  character  of  these  courses  of 
instruction  in  industrial  and  trade  subjects?  (a)  What  is  the  length 
of  the  courses?  (6)  For  what  purposes  or  trades  is  preparation 
given?     (c)  What  subjects  are  taught  for  each  trade?" 

That  I  have  covered  pretty  thoroughly  in  the  Uttle  pamphlet. 

Question  8.  "How  is  the' training  on  board  ship  and  in  navy  yards 
supervised?  (a)  Under  whose  immediate  charge  in  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment is  the  work  centered?  (J)  Who  is  in  charge  of  the  work  on 
board  ship?  (c)  Wlio  is  in  charge  of  the  work  when  given  in  a  navy 
yard?" 

Answer,  (a)  The  officer  of  the  Navy  Department  having  immediate 
charge  of  the  work  is  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Navigation,  the  assist- 
ant to  the  chief  of  bureau  advising  as  to  many  details;  that  is,  myself. 

(6)  On  board  ship  the  commanding  officer  is  primarDy  responsible; 
that  is,  if  the  school  is  not  well  conducted  on  board  ship  he  is  to  blame 
for  it;  he  has  the  authority  and  the  means.  He  does  not  have  to 
teach  himself,  of  course,  but  he  is  required,  as  the  principal  of  a  schoo  , 
to  see  that  the  work  is  carried  on  in  accordance  with  the  general  order- 
But  the  executive  officer,  second  in  command,  is  particularly  charged 
with  the  general  execution  of  the  work;  that  is,  tnis  executive  officer 
executes,  as  his  name  implies,  all  of  the  details,  and  instead  of  the 
captain  having  to  go  ana  look  after  this  and  that,  he  says,  "Mr. 
so-and-so.  this  is  to  be  done."  They  discuss  it  and  the  plan  is  drawn 
up,  and  this  younger  man  with  his  assistants  draw  up  all  the  details, 
wnich  the  captain  approves  and  sees  it  is  carried  out.  The  instruc- 
tion itself  is  carried  on  by  the  division  officers,  warrant  officers,  and 
f)etty  officers,  at  least  one  of  whom  has  charge  of  and  is  responsible 
or  a  group  or  class.  The  ship  is  divided  into  so  many  gun  divisions. 
An  officer  nas  charge  of  two  12-inch  guns,  with  about  two  officers  and 
60  men — ojie  experienced  officer  and  one  very  young  officer — so  these 
division  officers,  including  the  paymasters  and  the  doctors,  are  the 
actual  instructors,  assisted  by  the  gunners,  carpenters,  and  those 
skilled  in  the  trades  and  the  technicad  men,  who  assist  them;  and  in 
the  engineering  branches,  by  the  machinists.  An  officer  is  in  charge 
of  every  group  or  class  oi  men.  He  may  have  petty  officers,  some  of 
these  bright  high-school  boys  take  the  (][uestion  of  mathematics  for 
his  duller  mates,  but  an  omcer  himself  is  present  and  superintends 
and  actually  does  a  large  part  of  the  teaching  in  every  branch. 

Mr.  WiNSLOw.  But  the  trade  education  is  given  by  enlisted  men 
who  know  the  trades  ? 

Commander  Bbittain.  Yes,  sir.^ 

Representative  Fess.  And  this  inauguration  has  not  increased  the 
demand  for  more  men  to  do  these  things  ? 
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Commander  Brtttain.  No,  sir.  You  see,  the  large  ships — I  re- 
ferred to  one  of  them — counting  the  gunners,  carpenters,  and  machin- 
ists, have  10  officers,  and  each  ship  has  about  1,000  men.  Of  course 
many  of  them  are  these  older  men  that  are  not  required  to  take  edu- 
cation. Say  600  or  700  are  taking  it  and  there  are  40  officers  to  the 
600,  which  gives  quite  a  good  proportion  of  teachers. 

Representative  Fess.  Is  there  any  added  expense  required  of  the 
men  ? 

Commander  BBrrxAiN.  No,  sir.  The  men  are  required  to  buy  the 
books.  The  department  already  has  spent  about  $2,000  in  getting 
some  books  put  out  immediately,  so  as  to  get  the  spirit  of  the  thing 

facing  during  the  time  it  would  take  to  select  books  and  get  them  in 
arger  numbers.  We  have  an  appropriation  for  equipment  of  vessels, 
out  of  which  we  supply  libranes,  and  we  could  supply  that  many 
books  without  asking  for  any  advance  or  without  curtailing  the  other 
necessaries. 

Representative  FeJss.  And  that  pays  the  teaching  force  ? 

Commander  Brittaik.  The  officer  does  that  as  a  part  of  his  duties. 

Commissioner  Claxton.  These  teaching  officers  are  all  Annapolis 
men? 

Commander  Bbittain.  I  say  of  the  40,  all  of  those  are  line  officers. 
Then,  there  are  the  doctors  and  paymasters,  and  a  few  might  be 
ensigns  or  lieutenants  who  have  come  in  from  the  ranks,  as  I  ex- 
plained. 

Commissioner  Claxton.  If  this  is  continued,  then,  the  men  at 
Annapolis  when  they  enter  the  service  will  practically  all  be  teach- 
ers, will  thev  not  ? 

Commander  Bbittain.  Yes,  sir  •  and  part  of  this  order  or  a  later 
one  pertaining  to  it  has  directed  that  before  graduation  at  the  Naval 
Academy  they  be  given  a  short  normal  course,  consisting  of  lectures. 

Commissioner  Claxton.  I  was  going  to  ask  if  that  was  done. 

Commander  Bbittain.  Yes,  sir;  they  will  be  given  in  the  form  of 
lectures,  a  short  normal  course  that  would  acquaint  them  with  the 
methods  of  teaching. 

On  board  ship,  under  this  new  scheme,  1.15  to  2.30  is  set  apart 
every  day  in  the  week.  I  have  had  some  letters  from  men  and 
some  officers  and  some  from  the  mothers.  One  woman  wrote  she 
had  three  sons  in  the  Navv,  and  they  were  much  put  out  because 
of  having  to  attend  school  on  Wednesday  afternoon.  Wednesday 
aft'emoon  has  been  a  holiday,  and  the  men  have  been  in  the  habit 
of  going  ashore  at  the  end  of  the  day's  work.  They  like  to  see  base- 
baU  games,  and  naturally  to  have  to  stay  one  ana  a  quarter  hours 
for  s^ool  does  not  appeal  to  them^  but  until  it  is  thoroughly  incor- 
porated we  are  not  making  any  changes  in  the  program. 

Question  9.  "To  what  extent  are  apprenticeship  courses  given  in 
navy  yards?" 

Aiiswer.  We  do  not  apprentice  any  of  them  at  aU;  there  are  no 
courses  of  that  sort. 

Question  10.  "In  what  specific  trades  or  callings  are  apprentice- 
ship courses  given  ? " 

Answer.  None. 

Question  11.  "What  plans,  if  any,  has  the  department  for  the 
extension  of  this  work? 
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Answer.  The  general  educational  work  and  tlie  facilitating  of 
trade  and  vocational  work  on  board  ship  has  just  begun,  and  the 
work  will  be  extended  and  developed.  To  what  extent  this  will  be 
done  can  not  at  present  be  foreseen.  The  men  are  not  required  to 
study  algebra,  geometry,  or  physics  or  chomistry.  To  what  extent 
they  will  want  to  tako  that  up  we  do  not  kaow.  Probably  onlv  a 
few;  but,  as  far  as  they  want  to  go,  it  will  be  done,  as  long  as  they 
stick  to  elementary  thir  gs.  Of  course,  we  could  not  engage  to  carry 
on  what  would  be  considered  too  abstruse.  The  teacher,  for  in- 
stance, has  many  hours  of  other  work  that  he  must  attend  to,  so 
that  when  you  got  beyond  thirgs  comparatively  easy  for  him  to 
handle  we  are  gettirg  beyond  our  depth. 

Question  12.  *'Does  the  department  need  information  concerning 
occupations,  trades,  and  callings  for  use  in  the  advancement  of  these 
courses  formed  and  to  be  formed?" 

Answer.  No;  our  activities  themselves  bring  in  so  many  occupa- 
tions that  if  we  handle  those  well  there  is  no  need  for  us  to  go  out 
for  any  we  are  not  now  brought  in  daily  contact  with. 

Question  13.  "A  statement  of  some  information  which  is  desirable 
that  could  be  furnished  hj  other  departments  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, which  is  now  being  gathered  in  part,  is  attached  hereto 
and  marked  'Exhibit  A.'  Would  such  information,  or  similar  infor- 
mation, be  of  value  in  the  industrial  and  trade  education  work  in 
the  Navy?" 

Answer.  No. 

Question  14.  "Is  the  Navy  Department  in  a  position  to  furnish, 
within  the  next  10  days,  a  statement  to  be  incorporated  in  the  report 
of  the  commission  describing  the  present  and  proposed  activities  of 
the  Navy  in  promoting  the  education  of  its  enlisted  men,  and,  in 
addition,  what  additional  appropriations  to  the  present  budget  does 
it  need  for  the  promotion  of  this  work?" 

Answer.  Ihis  communication  may  be  considered  a  statement  to  be 
incorporated  in  the  report  of  the  commission  if  it  so  desires,  and  it 
covers  briefly  the  educational  activities  of  the  Navy  as  far  as  relates 
to  enlisted  men.  I  have  not  touched  at  all  upon  tne  officers'  educa- 
tion, as  there  were  no  questions  asked  upon  tnat. 

Commander  Brittain.  No  additional  appropriations  to  the  present 
budget  are  required  for  the  promotion  of  this  work. 

Tnai^e  data  were  prepared  for  Mr.  Daniels's  signature,  and  he  glanced 
through  it  hurriedly;  said  that  he  wished  to  speak  to  me  about  a 

Earagraph  before  I  came  here.  I  was  not  able  to  get  to  him,  and  so 
ad  to  come  without  having  his  signature.  I  have  made  my  hearing 
mainly  upon  what  is  dealt  with  there,  and  if  the  commission  desires 
and  has  any  suggestions  to  make  toward  elaborating  what  is  there. 
I  will  be  very  glad  to  take  the  matter  up  with  Mr.  Daniels,  and  feel 
sure  he  will  extend  it;  or  I  will  send  copies  of  this  as  it  is  to  as  many 
members  of  the  commission  as  you  desire,  with  each  of  these  little 
books  that  it  refers  to. 

Representative  Hughes.  I  should  think  members  would  like  to 
have  that. 

Miss  Marshall.  I  should  like  to  inquire  if  any  of  the  other  pam- 
phlets are  available,  such  as  First  Aid  f 

Commander  Brittain.  Yes. 

Miss  Marshall.  We  could  obtain  them,  could  we  ? 
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Commander  Brittain.  Some  of  them.  We  are  not,  judging  from 
the  hearing  that  I  just  heard,  prepared  like  that  department  is  for 
distribution  of  documents.  We  have  to  pay  for  all  that  we  make  out 
of  a  very  limited  printing  fund,  so  that  we  guard  very  carefully 
against  what  might  be  termed  general  distribution,  because  you  can 
readily  understand  that  the  demand  would  be  so  great  that  we  could 
not  meet  it. 

Miss  Marshall.  I  mean,  obtain  copies  for  the  use  of  the  commis- 
sion only. 

Commander  Brittain.  Yes;  that  could  be  provided. 

Mr.  WiNSLOW.  Would  you  feel  any  pleasure  in  amplifying  the 
document  you  have  just  read  ?  Would  you  like  to  give  us  any  more 
information  than  we  have  asked  for  ? 

Commander  Brittain.  I  do  not  recall  anything,  sir.  .  I  have 
rambled,  perhaps,  a  little  in  what  I  have  said  and  gone  outside  of  the 
strict  line  of  what  was  called  for,  but  it  appeared  to  me  the  questions, 
by  whomsoever  they  were  prepared,  were  very  well  gotten  up,  and 
caUed  for  just  data  that  were  wanted  and  not  to  invite  very  much 
more. 

Mr.  WiNSLOW.  We  have  in  mind  that  there  wa^  an  attempt  some 
two  or  three  years  ago  to  establish  an  apprenticeship  system  in  the 
Navy.  We  know  of  an  attempt  made  at  Charlesto^vn  Navy  Yard, 
Boston. 

Representative  Hughes.  Apprenticeship  ? 

Mr.  WiNSLOW.  Yes;  and  some  sort  of  a  cooperative  plan  down  at 
Newport  News. 

Commander  Brittain.  I  think  that  would  have  referred  to  civilian 
labor. 

Mr.  WiNSLOW.  It  would  have  ? 

Commander  Brittain.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  WiNSLOW.  It  came  through  your  department — the  request  to 
establish  a  comprehensive  system  for  plumbers  and  boiler  makers  and 
carpenters,  etc. 

Commander  Brittain.  It  dealt  only  with  enlisted  men  of  the  Navy. 
I  did  not  understand  that  it  dealt  with  the  navy  yards,  which  have 
civilian  labor.  We,  of  course,  pay  them,  but  we  have  nothing  to  do 
with  the  education  of  those  men. 

Mr.  WiNSLOW.  You  would  view  with  some  pleasure  an  atrtempt  and 
you  would  encourage  some  effort  of  that  kind  ? 

Commander  Brittain.  Yes,  sir. 

Representative  Hughes.  The  time  has  arrived  for  Mr.  Fess  and 
myself  to  attend  the  meeting  of  the  House,  and  I  assure  you  we  have 
been  most  interested  and  highly  entertained  by  the  representations 
you  have  made  to-day. 

Commander  Brittain.  I  am  glad  you  were.  This  is  my  first 
attempt  at  a  hearing  in  this  capacity. 

Representative  ELughes.  It  shows  you  will  equip  your  men  well 
for  their  duties. 

Mr.  Lapp.  With  the  development  of  trade  education,  is  it  likely 
that  the  material  in  the  Ubrary  will  be  developed  along  that  line 
also? 

Commander  Brittain,  Yes,  sir.  We  have  taken  that  up  now. 
One  thing  brings  up  many  things.    We  have  taken  up  the  question 
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of  libraries,  and  probably  c[mto  radical  changes  will  be  made  in  the 
class  of  books  we  will  furnish.  We  have  put  on  board  an  excellent 
technical  library  for  officers,  going  into  engineering,  textbooks  in 
themselves,  though  we  have  heretofore  confined  it  more  to  interesting 
matter.  Of  course,  instructive  as  well  as  interesting,  as  most  good 
books  are,  but  not  technical;  but  unquestionably  there  will  be  large 
additions  to  that  part  of  the  Ubrary. 

Mr.  Lapp.  It  is  probably  feasible  ? 

Commander  Brittain.  It  is  feasible. 

Mr.  Lapp.  Trade  magazines,  and  trade  publications  of  all  kinds 
will  be  introduced  ? 

Commander  Brittain.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  WiNSLOW.  If  there  are  no  other  questions  that  the  members  of 
the  commission  would  like  to  ask  the  commander,  the  commission 
will  now  stand  adjourned,  to  meet  to-morrow,  April  22,  1914,  at  10 
o'clock  a.  m. 

Thereupon,  at  12.45  o'clock,  p.  m.,  the  commission  stood  adjourned 
to  meet  to-morrow,  April  22,  1914,  at  10  o'clock  a.  m. 


STATEMENT   OF  MR.   CHARLES  H.   VERRILL,  CHIEF  EDITOR  OF  THE 

BUREAU  OF  LABOR  STATISTICS. 

WEDNESDAY,  APRIL  22,  1914. 

Senate  Office  Buildino,  Wasliinffton,  D.  0. 

Pursuant  to  adjournment,  the  commission  met  at  10  o'clock  a.  m. 

Present:  Mr.  Winslow  (presiding),  Mr.  IjAPP,  Miss  Marshall,  and 
Miss  Nestob. 

Mr.  Winslow.  Mr.  Verrill,  a  list  of  questions  has  been  submitted  to 
"  you,  I  beUeve,  and  we  will  ask  you  to  take  up  those  questions  in  their 
order  and  answer  them  as  you  may  desire. 

Mr.  Verrill.  The  first  is:  **  What  is  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
doing  to  promote  industrial  and  trade  education  in  the  United 
States?" 

The  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  is  doing  nothing  which  it  looks  upon 
as  a  work  of  promotion  directly  in  the  interests  of  industrial  and  trade 
education  in  the  United  States.  The  work  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics,  as  we  look  upon  it,  is  not  that  of  promotion  in  the  sense  of 
propaganda.  We  do  not  attempt  to  promote  particular  movements 
or  measures,  but  rather  to  collect  information,  to  study  existing  con- 
ditions, and  to  publish  as  widely  as  possible  the  results. 

Inquiry  No.  2  is:  ''What  methoos  and  devices  is  it  using  in  pro- 
moting this  education?" 

That  inquiry  is  covered,  I  believe^  in  my  answer  to  No.  1. 

Inquiry  No.  3:  ''What  information  concerning  trade  and  indus- 
tries and  trade  and  industrial  processes  and  problems  is  it  furnishing 
for  use  in  industrial  and  trade  education  in  the  United  States?" 

The  information  which  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  is  at  the 
present  time  furnishing  concerning  trades  and  industries  and  trade 
and  industrial  processes  and  problems  for  use  in  industrial  and  trade 
education  consists  of  reports  already  pubfished,  devoted  to  industrial 
and  trade  education,     it  consists  also  of  othor  reports  containing  a 
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large  amount  of  information  useful  for  the  purposes  of  industrial 
education,  but  collected  chiefly  with  another  purpose  in  view.  An 
example  of  this  would  be  its  investigations  of  wages  and  hours  of 
labor  and  working  conditions  in  various  occupations  and  industries. 

Question  No.  4:  **What  facilities  has  the  oureau  at  the  present 
time  to  furnish  information  for  use  by  the  schools  of  the  country  in 
giving  industrial  and  trade  education?" 

The  facilities  of  the  bureau  at  the  present  time  consist  of  the  pub- 
lished information  available  for  distribution  and  naturally  also  a 
large  body  of  information  and  experience  which  may  be  drawn  upon 
to  answer  specific  or  general  inquiries  which  come  to  the  bureau  in 
the  course  of  a  large  correspondence.  Many  of  the  studies  and 
invest^ations  which  the  bureau  is  carrying  on  furnish  much  informa- 
tion of  special  value  in  connection  with  mdustrial  education  when 
such  material  is  studied  and  properly  interpreted  with  reference  to 
such  use.  In  connection  with  its  library  the  bureau  aims  to  collect 
all  publications  in  this  country  or  abroad  which  have  a  direct  bear- 
ing upon  strictly  industrial  education.  The  facilities  of  the  bureau 
are  inade(]uate  m  that  the  force  of  special  agents  at  its  disposal  does 
not  permit  permanent  assignments  in  this  field  of  work.  ^ 

Question  No.  5:  ''What  are  the  sources  of  information  and  the 
methods  and  devices  whereby  the  Bureau  of  Labor  secures  this  in- 
formation, either  directly  or  as  a  by-product?" 

The  bureau  secures  its  material  in  regard  to  industrial  and  trade 
education  directly  from  school  ofiicials,  employers  and  employees, 
and  through  personal  visits  of  its  agents.  Practically  none  of  this 
information  is  secured  by  correspondence,  as  such  a  method  has 
usually  been  found  wholly  unsatisfactory.  Much  information  is 
also  secured  as  a  by-product  of  studies  and  investigations  relating 
primarily  to  subjects  other  than  industrial  education,  information 
of  value  being  especially  available  with  comparatively  little  addi- 
tional work  in  its  studies  of  wages  and  workmg  conditions  in  par- 
ticular occupations  and  industries. 

Question  No.  6:  ''What,  in  your  opinion,  is  the  place  and  rela- 
tionship of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  and  the  Bureau  of  Educa- 
tion in  the  gathering  and  the  use  of  information  concerning  the  trades 
and  industries  for  use  in  industrial  and  trade  education  ? 

The  place  which  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  has  occupied  in 
the  gatnering  and  the  use  of  information  concerning  the  trades  and 
industries  for  use  in  industrial  education  is  best  indicated  by  publica- 
tions already  issued.  Those  bearing  directly  on  the  subject  are  its 
Eighth  Annual  Report,  issued  in  1892;  its  Seventeenth  Annual  Re-- 
port,  issued  in  1902,  a  considerably  larger  report  and  more  largely 
the  result  of  investigations  of  its  agents,  covering  European  coun- 
tries as  well  as  this  country;  a  special  study  issued  as  a  part  of  the 
bulletin  prepared  especially  for  the  St.  Louis  Exposition  on  trade 
and  technical  education  in  the  United  States;  ana  its  Twenty-fifth 
Annual  Report,  issued  in  1911,  covering  industrial  education  in  the 
United  States  at  that  time.  This  first  report,  I  might  say,  defines 
industrial  education  rather  more  broadly  than  the  later  ones,  in  not 
confining  itself  to  industrial  education  strictly  speaking.  The 
manual  training  schools  were  included  as  well  as  the  industrial  schools. 
That  definition  was  not  followed  in  the  last  study,  where  industrial 
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education  was  strictly  defined.  In  this  last  report  also  special  atten- 
tion was  given  to  the  industrial  side  of  work  of  the  schools  and  the 
application  to  the  vocations  of  the  various  kinds  of  instruction  given. 

In  the  present  developing  state  of  industrial  education  it  is  regarded 
as  particularly  important  that  this  study  of  the  work  of  the  schools 
in  their  efforte  to  serve  industrial  workers  and  the  industries  should 
be  carried  on  continuously.  The  studj  of  industrial  education  from 
anothe  point  of  approach  is  equally  important.  The  requirements 
of  the  various  occupations  in  industry  snould  be  carefully  analyzed 
in  order  that,  as  far  as  possible,  the  teaching  and  practice  in  the 
schools  may  serve  the  greatest  usefulness.  This  kind  of  investiga- 
tion calls  for  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  work  of  the  occupations 
and  an  understanding  of  the  points  of  view  of  both  the  worker  and 
the  employer.  Such  study  can  best  be  done  in  coxmection  with 
investigations  such  as  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  is  constantly 
making.  In  fact,  the  opportunity  to  make  such  studies  would  hardly 
be  afforded  in  any  other  way.  Any  attempt  to  make  such  studies 
independently  would  necessarily  result  in  much  duplication  of  work 
and  an  unsatisfactory  result. 

Miss  Marshall.  I  would  like  to  ask  one  question  on  your  answer 
to  question  6.  The  information  which  you  collect  there  is  directly 
usable,  is  it,  by  the  Bureau  of  Education  ? 

Mr.  Verrill.  It  would  be  directly  usable  by  any  agencv. 

Miss  Marshall.  It  is  in  such  form  that  it  can  be  used  by  them  t 

Mr.  Verrill.  Do  you  mean  the  raw  material  ? 

Miss  Marshall.  Yes. 

Mr.  Verrill.  I  should  say  that  no  information  in  its  raw  state, 
as  collected  by  special  agents  or  experts,  would  be  usable  by  another 
bureau.  It  would  have  to  be  thrown  into  the  form  of  a  report 
before  it  would  be  usable  by  another  bureau.  It  simply  could  not 
be  interpreted ;  and  that  I  would  make  as  a  broad  statement  and  not 
simply  with  reference  to  industrial  education,  but  with  any  and  all 
of  tne  materials  that  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  collects,  or  with 
anv  material  that  I  ever  saw  collected. 

Miss  Marshall.  But  in  collecting  this  material  concerning  the 
trades  and  industries,  if  thrown  into  a  formal  report,  is  it  directly 
usable  by  the  Bureau  of  Education  for  formulating  courses  and  that 
sort  of  thing  ? 

Mr.  Verrill.  Yes. 

Mr.  Lapp.  I  suppose  in  making  a  study  of  a  subject  you  get  a  lot 
of  information  as  a  by-product  which  would  not  be  information  which 
you  would  have  any  intention  of  publishing,  but  which  you  wanted 
just  because  it  could  be  gotten  easily  and  could  be  of  service,  perhaps, 
to  the  Bureau  of  Education  or  some  other  department.  If  so,  coula 
not  that  in  any  form  be  made  directly  serviceable  without  the 
formation  of  a  report  ? 

Mr.  Verrill.  There  would  be  some  material  of  that  kind.  It 
would  be  possible  to  get  material  of  that  kind. 

Mr.  Lapp.  If  you  started  out  on  a  determined  plan,  and  got  infor- 
mation that  would  be  directly  related  to  the  schools  of  the  coimtry 
in  the  teaching  of  these  industries,  as  a  by-product  to  some  other 
investigation  you  are  making,  could  not  a  plan  be  worked  out  by 
which  that  could  be  directly  available  to  the  Bureau  of  Education  ? 
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Mr.  Verrill.  Yes;  except  in  so  far  as  you  refer  to  schools.  I  can 
think  of  no  investigation  that  we  might  make  "where  information 
with  regard  to  schools  would  be  a  by-product. 

Mr.  Lapp.  I  was  not  thinking  of  special  schools.  I  was  thinking 
of  investigations  to  determine  what  are  the  grades  of  employm.mt 
of  a  particular  industry  or  trade,  and  what  are  the  particular  oppor- 
tunities. 

Mr.  Verrill.  Yes;  but  that  would  not  be,  strictly  speaking,  a 
by-product — that  is  to  say,  the  by-product  would  be  too  crude, 
imless  it  was  worked  out,  to  be  of  mucn  uso  to  anybody. 

Miss  Marshall.  But  it  could  be  collect-3d  ? 

Mr.  Verrill.  Yes;  it  could  bo  collected. 

Miss  Marshall.  I  think  that  is  frequently  the  difficulty.  A  good 
deal  of  information  is  collected  about  an  industry,  and  yet  there  is 
nothing  that  an  educational  institution  could  use  because  it  does 
not  get  the  sort  of  information  that  is  of  use  in  the  formation  of 
school  courses. 

Mr.  Verrill.  No;  it  is  not  analvzed  in  the  right  way. 

Miss  Marshall.  It  is  not  analyzed  and  worked  into  a  course. 
I  was  wondering  if  the  bureau  did  or  could  do  that  sort  of  thing  ? 

Mr.  Verrill.  The  bureau  is  undertaking  to  do  something  in  that 
line  in  its  investigations  of  wages  and  hours  of  labor  and  conditions 
of  work.  It  makes  such  studios  of  industries  regularly  and  publishes 
the  results  annually.  We  thought  it  nec^^ssary  to  go  into  the  char- 
acter of  the  work  and  the  occupation  in  order  to  make  the  report  com- 
plete; that  is  to  say,  we  are  not  satisfit^d  to  study  the  wage,  but  wo 
want  to  be  able  to  state  also  the  work  the  wag}  pays  for,  and  so  we 
must  describe  it  because  it  changes  from  yc  ar  to  year,  and  possibly 
a  man  who  is  doing  work  in  a  certain  occupation  this  year  is  doing 
work  under  the  same  designation  five  years  hence,  but  it  may  bo 
totally  different  work. 

Mr.  Lapp.  That  information  you  gather  concerning  the  changes  in 
industry  ? 

Mr.  VERRILL.  Yes. 

Mr.  Lapp.  In  what  form  could  that  be  best  put  out,  so  that  the 
schools  which  teach  along  those  lines  would  not  be  teaching  those 
things  that  are  obsolete  ? 

Mr.  Verrill.  It  would  call  for  the  analysis  of  the  processes  of  an 
occupation  in  such  a  way  as  to  develop  those  facts.  A  mere  doscrip- 
•tion,  without  thought  of  that  use,  would  be  unsatisfactory.  The 
thought  of  use  would  have  to  be  put  into  the  description  so  that  the 
analyzed  description  would  show  just  what  the  work  of  the  occupa- 
tion requires,  all  the  kinds  of  training  it  required,  and  what  kind  of 
int'^lligence  it  required. 

Mr.  Lapp.  After  you  have  gotten  that  knowledge  of  the  processes, 
the  methods  of  teaching  it  in  the  schools  would  be  furnished  by  your 
bureau,  or  could  you  furnish  it? 

Mr.  Verrill.  1  should  say  that  the  methods  of  teaching  could  not 
be  furnished  bv  any  bureau.  The  methods  should  be  furnished  in 
this  way:  By  finding  out  what  methods  are  employed  actually,  and 
making  a  study  of  the  successes  or  defects  of  those  methods — that  is 
to  say,  no  person  should  set  himself  up  as  a  theoretical  critic,  but 
should  study  the  application  of  the  methods  and  find  out  what  they 
are  accomplishing. 
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Mr.  Lapp.  Suppose  we  had  an  industry  in  which  nothing  had  ever 
been  done  in  the  schools  to  aid  in  educating  at  all  along  that  line, 
then  we  have  to  devise  some  method.  I  suppose  probably  nine-tenths 
of  the  trades  and  occupations  have  never  had  any  experience  in  know- 
ing what  ought  to  be  taught,  nor  how  to  teacli  it. 

Mr.  Verrill.  And  it  would  be  with  just  that  purpose  in  view  that 
an  analysis  of  the  processes  would  be  necessary  m  order  to  see  what 
things  were  called  lor  in  the  work,  in  order  to  discover  the  processes 
of  an  occupation,  and  then  find  out  how  those  processes  could  be 
taught  or  how  some  instruction  could  be  given  tliat  would  fit  a  man 
better  for  learning  those  processes  in  the  shop. 

Mr.  WiNSLOW.  The  supplying  of  information  to  check  up  with  short 
unit  courses  ? 

Mr.  Verrill.  Yes ;  the  short  unit  course  is  merely  throwing  into  a 
coui'se  the  brief  training  necessary  to  teach  the  processes  or  parts  of 
the  occupation.  The  work  must  be  studied  and  analyzed  in  tne  shop 
in  order  to  get-  that  information,  and  that  would  bo  the  kind  of  in- 
formation that  these  school  men  could  not  very  well  secure. 

Mr.  Lapp.  Could  probably  not  do  it  at  all  effectively  ? 

Mr.  Verrill.  No. 

Mr.  Lapp.  But  in  giving  out  information  to  the  schools  to  be  used 
generally  by  the  schools  as  to  methods  of  instructions  in  school  work, 
would  tnat  follow  directly  from  the  work  or  would  it  be  possible  to 
work  that  material  up  from  the  standpoint  of  education,  perhaps  by 
the  Bureau  of  Education  ? 

Mr.  Verrill.  I  should  say  it  should  be  worked  up  completely  by 
the  agencies  gathering  it.  I  do  not  think  it  can  be  workea  up  satis- 
factorily in  any  other  way.  Of  course  there  would  be  limited  kinds 
where  it  could  be  worked  up,  but  generally  speaking  it  could  not  be 
done  except  directly  by  the  agency  collecting  it. 

Mr.  Lapp.  Would  you  think  you  should  make  the  direct  applica- 
tion of  it  to  the  methods  of  instruction  themselves  ? 

Mr.  Verrill.  Not  that  way.  We  should  cooperate  with  the  schools 
in  working  it  up.  We  should  furnish  them  all  tne  assistance  we  could 
in  working  these  schemes  out.  That  is  what  has  abeady  happened 
in  some  industries.  There  are  some  plans  that  have  been  worked  out 
in  New  York  recently  that  I  regard  as  the  direct  outcome  of  our  in- 
vestigations into  the  industries.  I  will  show  you  some  charts  illus- 
trating that  a  little  later. 

Inquiry  No.  7  reads  as  follows:  *'To  what  extent  has  the  Bureau  of . 
Labor  Statistics  gathered  and  furnished  to  the  country  in  the  past  in- 
formation concerning  industrial  and  trade  schools?" 

The  extent  to  which  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  has  gathered  and 
furnished  to  the  country  in  the  past  information  concerning  indus- 
trial and  trade  schools  has  already  been  indicated  in  the  reference  to 
its  publications  under  question  6.  Answering  the  question  in  another 
way,  it  may  be  stated  that  the  Twenty-fifth  Annual  Report  was  dis- 
tributed— 1  tliink  the  distribution  was  begun  late  in  1911 — to  the 
extent  of  about  7,500  copies.  The  first  edition  is  now  exhausted 
and  the  demand  on  the  bureau  is  for  about  10  copies  a  week  pretty 
regularly.  Of  course  it  varies  somewhat,  but  it  is  fully  up  to  that, 
and  we  are  having  a  reprint  of  600  copies  made  to  meet  that  con- 
tiniiing  demand. 
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Miss  Nbstob.  Will  those  copies  be  free  ? 

Mr.  Vebrill.  Oh,  yes;  reports  are  free. 

Mr.  WiNSLOW.  Whenever  the  bureau  has  copies  of  those  things 
they  are  free. 

Mr.  Verrill,  You  can  get  them  from  the  superintendent  of  docu- 
ments when  our  supply  is  exhausted.  That  report  sells  for  about 
70  cents  through  tne  superintendent  of  dociunents.  If  we  do  not 
order  any  more  copies  it  3s  simply  that  we  do  not  feel  that  our  funds 
will  stand  it.  Personally  I  do  not  believe  the  small  edition  of  500 
will  be  adequate,  unless  the  report  can  be  done  over  and  a  new  edition 
issued. 

Inquiry  No.  8  reads  as  follows:  "What  plans,  if  any,  has  the 
bureau  for  the  gathering  and  publishing  of  information  of  this  kind 
in  the  future?" 

The  bureau  has  not  planned  for  the  coming  year  any  comprehen- 
sive study  of  industrial  education,  bringing  its  Twenty-fifth  Annual 
Report  down  to  date,  although  such  a  study  would  be  warranted  by 
the  progress  of  the  movement  since  the  date  of  the  former  report. 
Such  an  investigation,  however,  would  call  for  fxmds  far  beyond  the 
facilities  of  theoureau  during  the  coming  year.  Its  plans  for  work 
during  the  coming  year  provide  for  a  considerable  amount  of  material 
having  a  less  direct  relation  to  industrial  and  trade  schools.  Its 
studies  already  completed  or  underway,  and  its  plans  for  work  during 
the  comm^  vear,  include  the  following,  related  directly  or  indirectly 
to  industrial  education: 

A  study  and  analysis  of  occupations  in  the  dress  and  waist  industry, 
with  special  reference  to  the  requirements  and  possibilities  of  indus- 
trial education,  to  be  published  in  Bulletin  145  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics. 

A  similar  studj  of  occupations  in  the  cloak,  suit,  and  skirt  industry, 
an  apprenticeship  plan  for  cutters,  the  creation  of  a  commission  on 
industrial  education  in  January,  1914,  and  a  plan  for  part-time  and 
factory  schools,  to  form  a  part  of  Bulletin  147. 

A  study  of  the  employment  of  women  in  the  boot  and  shoe  industry 
of  Massachusetts,  with  special  reference  to  the  opportunities  in  the 
industry,  and  the  requirements  and  possibilities  of  industrial  educa- 
tion. 

A  study  of  dressmaking  as  a  trade  for  women,  based  on  a  study  of 
earning  for  a  year  and  the  requirements  of  the  work. 

An  mdustrial  survey  of  Richmond,  Va.,  especially  for  the  purpose 
of  industrial  education.  This  investigation  is  one  in  which  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  is  cooperating  with  other  agencies. 

Methods  of  hiring,  promotion,  and  discharge  of  employees  in  cer- 
tain occupations. 

A  study  of  the  requirements  of  the  various  occupations  in  con- 
nection with  the  bureau's  regular  investigations  of  wages  and  hours 
of  labor. 

Miss  Marshall.  May  I  ask  a  question  right  there  ? 

Mr.  Verrill.'  Certainly. 

Miss  Marshall.  The  method  of  the  bureau,  as  I  understand  it,  is 
to  cooperate  with  other  organizations  that  are  making  studies,  to 
publish  them.     Is  that  correct  ? 

Mr.  Verrill.  Not  exactly.  We  are  cooperating  in  making  investi- 
gations, in  planning  and  making  investigations. 
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Miss  Mabshall.  What  as  to  the  study  of  dressmakers  i 

Mr.  Verrill.  We  cooperate  in  makmg  the  study,  and  we  are 
publishing  the  results 

Miss  Marshall  (interposing).  Is  not  that  the  Boston  one? 

Mr.  Verrill.  No  ;  the  Boston  one  is  a  study  of  the  dressmaker. 

Miss  Marshall.  That  is  what  I  meant.  Are  you  cooperating  in 
making  that  study  also  ? 

Mr.  Verrill.  The  study  is  complete  and  in  hand,  just  being  put 
in  final  shape  for  pubUcation. 

Dr.  Royal  Meeker  (Commissioner  of  Labor  Statistics).  I  do  not 
think  you  have  answered  Miss  Marshall's  question.  I  think  she 
wanted  to  know  whether  we  cooperate  in  making  the  study. 

Miss  Marshall.  Yes. 

Mr.  Verrill.  Where  we  can  utilize  the  study,  we  cooperate.  If  the 
methods  and  results  are  satisfactory,  we  cooperate. 

Dr.  Meeker.  If  one  knows  of  a  very  good  study  that  is  being 
made,  it  is  worth  while  to  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  to  get  it 
published. 

Mr.  Verrill.  Oh,  yes. 

Dr.  Meeker.  They  do  that  ? 

Mr.  Verrill.  Of  course,  in  such  a  case  we  m^ke  ourselves  respon- 
sible for  the  methods  and  iform  of  the  report. 

Miss  Marshall.  You  have  to  approve  it? 

Mr.  Verrill.  We  do  not  simply  approve  it;  we  go  over  it  as  a 
whole. 

Dr.  Meeker.  A  good  many  studies  are  presented  that  are  not 
published. 

Miss  Marshall.  I  was  wondering  if  there  was  not  some  way  that 
that  could  be  done.  When  a  study  is  made  by  a  person  or  organiza- 
tion other  than  the  Bureau  of  Lalx)r  Statistics,  if  there  was  cooperar- 
tion,  might  not  that  avoid  waste?  I  personally  know  of  a  good 
many  studies  that  have  been  made  that  no  one  is  profiting  by.  Had 
the  fiureau  of  Labor  Statistics  known  in  the  first  place  about  them, 
and  if  there  had  been  cooperation  with  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statis- 
tics, they  might  have  adopted  the  standard  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics,  and  so  have  been  of  far  greater  value. 

Dr.  Meeker.  We  are  trying  to  reach  out  and  cooperate  every- 
where possible. 

Miss  Marshall.  The  country  needs  those  studies  badly,  I  know. 

Dr.  Meeker.  We  are  trying  to  reach  out  in  every  possible  direction. 

Miss  Marshall.  I  was  wondering  if  there  was  a  way  of  letting 
people  know  of  the  desire  of  the  bureau  to  cooperate  in  this  way  ? 

Mr.  Verrill.  There  are  studies  made  that  are  submitted  to  us 
from  time  to  time  that  are  worthy  of  publication  by  no  one.  They 
are  of  use  only  to  the  person  who  has  gained  experience  in  making  the 
studies,  and  sometimes  that  is  not  a  very  valuable  experience. 

Dr.  Meeker.  The  experience  is  merely  incidental. 

Mr.  Verrill.  You  might  say  all  the  degrees  of  doctor  of  philosophy 
that  are  granted  are  based  on  studies  that  are  made.  Many  of  them 
would  be  applicable  to  the  work  of  our  bureau,  but  are  not  up  to  our 
standard. 

Miss  Marshall.  My  point  would  be  this:  If,  in  starting  to  make 
a  study,  there  were  not  some  way  of  knowing  that  if  it  were  made 
along  a  certain  line,  it  would  be  of  some  benefit  and  that  it  might  be 
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published  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  if  it  came  up  to  the 
standard  set  by  them,  my  inquiry  is,  is  there  any  way  to  let  organi- 
zations know  that  they  might  work  in  cooperation  with  the  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics  ?  It  seems  to  me  there  is  a  good  deal  of  material 
that  goes  to  waste  because  this  is  not  done. 

A£r.  Verrill.  We  could  not  do  it  much  more  largely  with  our 
present  facilities.  Such  work  as  that,  or  cooperation  of  that  kind, 
would  require  a  good  deal  of  service  from  us  in  the  way  of  counsel 
and  supervision — counsel  principally — and  we  could  scarcely  give 
any  more  than  we  are  now  giving.  There  has  been  a  suggestion 
within  the  last  year  somewhat  on  the  line  suggested  by  you,  that  the 
bureau  cooperate  with  some  of  the  universities  in  the  work  of  their 
graduate  students;  that  the  students  be  given  the  opportunity  to  do 
work  under  the  direction  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics;  and  that 
the  results  be  available  for  us  and  be  credits  for  the  man  in  his  uni- 
versity degree.  That  thing  has  been  done  a  little  in  the  past  in  this 
way:  Some  degree  studies  have  been  submitted  to  us  which  were 
entirely  suitable  for  our  purposes,  and  we  have  accepted  them  and 
published  them.  This  suggestion  is  merely  that  that  tning  be  worked 
out  in  a  systematic  way  and  a  larger  use  be  made  of  those  oppor- 
tunities. I  think  it  would  be  entirely  practicable,  but  the  difficulty 
is  the  same  as  I  have  specified.  They  would  call  upon  us  a  good  deal 
in  the  way  of  counsel  and  criticism  and  supervision,  and  we  could 
not  give  much  more  with  our  present  facilities  than  we  are  now 
giving. 

Miss  Marshall.  It  would  be  possible,  however,  if  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics  were  equipped  to  do  it  ? 

Mr.  Verrill.  Oh,  yes;  certainly. 

Dr.  Meeker.  I  am  struggling  with  that  problem  of  how  to  co- 
operate with  the  universities  to  reach  these  results,  which  we  all 
recognize  as  very  desirable,  but  I  have  not  settled  the  problem  vet. 

Mr.  Verrill.  There  is  another  aspect  of  the  question  suggested  by 
that  inquiry  that  I  think  I  ought  to  mention  here.  WTien  these  pn- 
vate  agencies  make  these  investigations,  they  are  oftentimes  a  nui- 
sance to  the  persons  being  investigated,  chiefly  because  they  do  not 
know  what  they  want  to  do.  They  want  to  be  permitted  to  learn  at 
the  expense  of  the  person  being  investigated,  and  it  is  not  too  much 
to  say  that  they  are  sometimes  a  nuisance. 

Miss  Marshall.  That  is  true  of  schools  as  well  as  of  industries. 

Dr.  Meeker.  Perhaps  it  ought  to  be  put  in  the  record  that  many 
college  professors  have  acknowledged  tneir  inabihty  to  guide  their 
students  in  seeking  the  Ph.  D.  degree,  especially  in  the  fidd  of  labor 
investigation.  They  frankly  state  they  do  not  know  enough  about 
it.  They  are  not  enough  speciaUsts  so  they  can,  first  of  aU,  select  a 
proper  subject  for  investigation  and  then  give  the  students  the  requi- 
site guidance  in  that  subject,  and  they  want  my  bureau,  or  me,  per- 
haps, to  some  extent;  but  they  want  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
to  furnish  the  subjects  and  pve  the  guidance.  The  difficulty  has 
been  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Vemll.  It  would  be  an  expensive  proposi- 
tion to  us  unless  we  could  be  guaranteed  something  like  the  United 
States  Government  is  guaranteed — a  certain  term  of  service— from 
the  graduates  of  West  Point  and  AnnapoUs.    Unless  we  would  have 
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some  such  guaranty  as  that  it  would  be  an  educational  experiment 
and  not  an  expenment  in  furthering  the  productive  work  of  the 
Bureau  of  I^abor  Statistics. 

Representative  Fess  (a  member  of  the  commission)  at  this  point 
entered  the  hearing  room  and  took  the  chair. 

Mr.  Verrill.  I  nave  here,  Mr.  Chairman,  several  charts  that  illus- 
trate some  of  this  work.  Some  of  them  happen  to  be  in  proof,  being 
a  part  of  proof  of  Bulletin  145.  This  first  one,  which  1  now  show 
you,  relat^  to  the  dress  and  waist  industry  of  New  York  and  shows 
the  three  features  of  the  agreement,  one  dealing  with  disputes  which 
go  ultimately  to  the  board  of  arbitration;  anotner  deaUng  with  sani- 
tary control,  in  the  hands  of  a  joint  board  of  sanitary  control;  and  the 
other,  the  latest  feature^  a  jomt  board  of  educational  control.  The 
working  out  of  the  details  of  the  organization  of  this  joint  board  of 
educational  control  is  illustrated  in  this  chart,  which  I  now  show  you. 
[The  witness  here  displayed  a  chart  to  the  commission.] 

Here  is  another  chart  [indicating],  which  shows  the  financial  organi- 
zation of  the  same  scheme. 

Representative  Fess  (presiding).  This  is  a  graphic  illustration  of 
what  you  have  been  discussing  ? 

Mr.  Verrill.  Yes. 

Representative  Fess.  I  regret  to  say  that  the  House  went  in  session 
this  morning  at  10  o'clock  on  the  Mexican  situation,  and  it  was  neces- 
sary for  the  members  of  this  commission  Vho  are  Members  of  the 
House  to  be  present  in  the  House.  I  did  not  hear,  I  am  sorry  to  say, 
what  you  had  to  say  on  this,  but  it  will  be  a  matter  of  record,  of 
course. 

Mr.  Verrill.  Yes.  This  is  a  scheme  for  industrial  education  that 
developed  right  under  the  hands  of  the  investirators.    The  investi- 

fators  have  cooperated  in  it,  and  in  so  far  as  1  can  see  it  could  not 
ave  been  worked  out  without  their  assistance. 

Representative  Fess.  I  regret  exceedinglv  that  the  very  important 
work  of  this  commission  has  fallen  this  week.  Last  night  the  Senate 
was  in  session  and  remained  in  session  until  3.25  this  morning,  and 
because  of  that  fact  I  felt  lustified  in  being  absent  from  the  hearings 
of  this  commission  last  night. 

Mr.  Verrill.  This  chart,  Mr.  Chairman,  shows  the  organization 
for  the  cloak,  suit,  and  skirt  industry.  That  also  has  been  worked 
out  recently.  This  is  obtained  by  going  into  the  shop  and  getting 
together  with  the  employees  and  employers,  the  foremen,  etc.,  and 
studying  the  exact  processes  of  occupation  carried  on  in  the  shop, 
trying  to  discover  wnat  kind  of  inteUigence,  what  kinds  and  degrees 
of  skill  are  required  to  perform  those  processes,  and  with  that  analy- 
sis trying  to  develop  a  course  of  training  that  will  give  to  the  beginners 
the  elements  of  that  intelligence  and  skIU. 

Representative  Fess.  Is  it  the  Department  of  Labor  that  goes  into 
the  shop  ? 

Mr.  Verrill.  Our  investigators;  yes. 

Representative  Fess.  Your  investigators  are  of  what  class? 
Where  do  you  get  them  ? 

Mr.  Verrill.  We  appoint  them  through  the  civil  service,  and  then 
train  them. 

Representative  Fess.  You  train  them  at  the  department  here  or 
in  some  imiversity  ? 
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Mr.  Verrill.  They  are  usually  university  people.  They  usually 
have  had  some  degree  of  university  training,  but  not  universally. 
Probably  half  of  them  have  it  now,  but  the  newer  ones  coming  m 
are  generally  some  people  who  have  university  training. 

-Representative  Fess.  The  question  I  want  to  ask  now  is  not  so 

rTtinent  to  our  commission's  work  as  it  is  to  something  else  in  which 
am  quite  interested.  Do  you  have  difficulty  in  finding  the  people 
necessary  to  do  the  character  of  work  that  you  want  done  ? 

Mr.  Verrill.  We  do,  because  you  do  not  permit  us  to  pay  enough 
money,  and  other  departments  and  bureaus  of  the  Government  steal 
our  people — and  I  use  the  term  ''stealing^'  in  an  inoffensive  way — 
because  you  permit  them  to  pay  more  money,  more  money  for  sala- 
ries, more  money  for  expenses,  and  you  put  limitations  upon  us  that 
you  do  not  place  upon  other  departments  and  bureaus. 

Representative  Fess.  Do  you  mean  that  your  people  are  taken 
from  you  by  the  other  departments,  or  industries  outside  over  which 
we  have  no  control  ? 

Mr.  Verrill.  My  remark  referred  to  the  other  departments  of  the 
Grovernment.  They  are  also  taken  outside,  because  we  pay  such  low 
salaries,  such  inadeauate  salaries. 

Dr.  Meeker.  Ana  also  they  are  taken  by  State  commissions. 

Representative  Fess.  We  could  not  control  State  commissions. 

Mr.  Verrill.  No;  it  is  not  a  question  of  controlling  anybody.  It 
is  a  question,  so  far  as  the  Government  is  concerned,  oi  pacing  as  fair 
a  salary  in  one  place  for  a  certain  degree  of  skill  as  you  do  in  another 
place. 

Representative  Fess.  I  am  not  informed  on  this. 

Mr.  Verrill.  No;  but  it  answers  your  question,  and  that  is  why  I 
mention  it. 

Representative  Fess.  I  meant  to  say  I  am  not  informed  on  this,  and 
therefore  I  am  asking  for  information.  Why  is  there  discrimination 
made  between  experts  in  your  department  and  experts  in  other  de- 
partments t    Have  you  any  reason  for  that  1 

Mr.  Verrill.  I  suppose  probably  the  fairest  way  of  looking  at  it 
would  be  to  say  that  presumably  the  people  who  have  to  act  do  not 
understand  the  importance  and  difficulty  of  our  work. 

Representative  Fess.  There  is  not  less  work  ? 

Mr.  Verrill.  No;  there  certainly  is  not  less  work. 

Representative  Fess.  It  is  not  a  less  degree  of  skillful  work  at  all  t 

Mr.  Verrill.  No;  it  is  not  less  exacting;  it  does  not  require  less 
training  or  preparation.  The  evidence  of  it  is  that  other  bureaus  have 
taken  our  people  away  from  us,  paying  them  more  than  we  can  pay, 
under  the  law,  or  more  than  we  can  afford  to  pay,  under  the  amount 
of  money  that  we  have. 

Representative  Fess.  That  is  a  very  important  bit  of  information. 

Mr.  Verrill.  I  should  want  to  add  very  emphatically  that,  gener- 
ally speaking,  these  people  who  have  been  taken  away  have  not 
receiv^more  than  they  were  worth,  as  evidenced  by  what  they  might 
get  outside. 

Representative  Fess.  I  want  to  know  whether  the  fact  that  the 
Labor  Department  is  the  newest  department  would  have  anything 
to  do  withitt 
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Mr.  Verrill.  But  our  bureau  has  been  in  existence  since  1884.  It 
is  not  new  at  all.  Its  work  is  not  new.  The  difficulties  of  its  work 
are  not  new  difficulties. 

Dr.  Meeker.  I  should  say  the  newest  operated  rather  in  the  other 
way,  would  you  not,  Mr.  Verrill  1 

(Here  ensued  informal  discussion,  which  the  reporter  was  directed 
not  to  record.) 

Representative  Fess.  Are  you  accepting  university  graduates  who 
are  working  for  their  doctorate  ?  My  inquiry  is,  whether,  from  the 
University  of  Chicago,  for  example,  a  man  loofeing  for  a  particular  line 
of  activity  touching  the  labor  interests  woidd  be  sent  to  the  depart- 
ment and  employed  to  do  this  particular  work  not  only  for  his  bene- 
fit— he  would  not  be  employed  for  that — but  for  your  benefit?  I 
wondered  whether  there  is  much  of  that  being  done.  For  example,  I 
am  the  president  of  a  college,  and  we  have  a  good  many  people  who 
want  to  branch  out  and  spend  some  years  in  a  line  of  investigation. 
Is  the  Labor  Department  or  are  the  departments  at  Washington  tak- 
ing such  people  to  do  expert  work  ? 

Mr.  Verrill.  Civil-service  examinations  are  had  which  give  abundant 
opportumty  for  such  people  to  get  in  and  get  credit  for  any.  training 
that  they  might  have  th^t  will  be  useful.  All  of  our  recent  examinar- 
tions  for  hi^n-grade  people  have  required  a  certain  amount  of  eco- 
nomic trainmg  or  certain  definite  experience,  wliich  might  be  found 
to  be  of  equal  value.  That  would  answer  your  question  in  one  way. 
Another  way  is  this  suggestion  of  cooperation  with  the  graduate 
students  in  univei-sities,  of  which  I  spoKe. 

Representative  Fess.  You  were  spealring  of  that  when  I  came  in. 

Mr.  Verrill.  The  suggestion  there  was  whether  it  would  not  be 
possible  for  the  graduates  who  were  studying  lor  their  degrees  of 
putting  in  a  term  of  service  in  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  for 
example,  under  the  direction  ol  the  officials  there,  and  with  the  super- 
vision and  direction  of  the  officials,  and  have  that  serve,  we  will  say, 
as  a  year's  credit  toward  the  Ph.  D.  degree.  The  question  arose 
whether  under  those  conditions  we  could  make  any  payment  to  such 
a  man.  It  seemed,  upon  investigation  of  the  law  and  the  civil-service 
rules,  that  payments  of  not  to  exceed  $300  a  year  could  be  made  in 
such  case — that  is,  a  man  not  paid  in  excess  of  $300  a  year  can  be 
appointed  without  civil-service  examination.  At  that  rate  apparently 
we  could  cooperate  with  those  men.  Then  the  difficulty  arose  that 
I  spoke  of  when  the  matter  was  up  before,  that  such  men  would  re- 
quire a  very  large  amount  of  counsel  and  supervision,  if  we  were  going 
to  profit  by  their  term  of  service  or  if  the  bureau  was  going  to  get 
out  of  their  work  the  kind  of  results  it  ought  to  get,  for  you  could  not 
put  them  in  and  have  them  do  routine  work  to  the  same  extent  you 
could  clerical  appointees.  You  have  to  be  sure  of  their  getting  a 
sort  of  training  out  of  it. 

Representative  Fess.  You  have  not  tried  that  yet? 

Mr.  Verrill  No;  we  have  not  tried  that,  but  we  have  had  a  little 
experience,  because  when  the  investigation  of  women  and  child  labor 
was  imposed  on  us  it  involved  the  appointment  of  a  large  number 
of  people.  An  examination,  such  as  1  have  indicated,  was  held,  and 
1  suppose  altogether  something  in  excess  of  100  men  and  women  were 
appointed.    A  very  great  majority  ol  them  were  university  graduates. 
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Many  of  them  had  done  graduate  student  work,  and  so  we  can  prob- 
ably say  we  have  had  experience  with  graduates  of  the  important 
men's  and  women's  collies  in  the  country.  We  know  what  they 
can  do  when  they  think  they  are  ready  to  begin  to  work. 

Representative  Fess.  Is  the  work  satisfactory? 

Mr.  Verrili..  We  get  some  very  excellent  ones,  and  we  get  some 
verv  brilliant  failures. 

Representative  Fess.  Is  there  any  way  for  the  department  to 
avoid  that  ? 

Mr.  Verrill.  No;  there  is  not.  There  were  a  mmiber  of  doctors 
of  philosophy  who  did  not  make  good  at  all,  and  there  were  a  number 
of  people  just  out  of  college  who  did  make  good  in  an  astonishing 
way.    There  were  several  cases  of  that  kind. 

Dr.  Meeker.  I  think  there  is  a  way  by  which  we  can  avoid  taking 
the  college  graduates  and  post  graduates  who  do  not  make  ^ood.  I 
think  if  we  meet  them  and  talk  with  them  sufficiently,  we  wiU  be  able 
to  weed  out  most  of  them. 

Representative  Fess.  There  ought  to  be  some  way  or  else  that 
affiliation  should  not  be  made. 

Mr.  Verrill.  That  affiliation  should  be  handled  very  carefully,  if 
at  all.  It  should  only  be  for  selected  people.  It  should  not  be  a 
general  arrangement,  because  the  Government  could  not  afford  to 
carrj^  many  of  them.  A  Umited  arrangement  might  be  exceedingly 
profitable. 

Dr.  Meeker.  I  would  not  think  of  taking  a  student  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  a  college  professor  without  personally  interviewing 
him  and  testing  him  out. 

Representative  Fess.  There  are  two  reasons  for  that.  The  first 
one  is  the  college  professor  may  not  know  the  requirements.  That  is 
a  very  common  tning.  The  second  is  that  the  average  college  pro- 
fessor forgets  your  department  and  the  pubhc,  and  it  is  a  question 
of  giving  the  fellow  in  charge  something  to  do.  I  know  that — that 
is  not  my  experience,  but  that  is  one  thing  I  avoid.  I  do  not  write 
general  recommendations.     I  refuse  to  do  that 

This  is  a  little  afield  of  our  subject,  but  it  is  in  a  field  in  which  I 
am  greatly  interested — to  know  how  you  get  this  information  and 
whether  this  manner  could  be  made  generally  useful.  In  other 
words,  I  have  introduced  a  bill,  and  it  is  before  the  committee  for 
consideration  every  week,  to  establish  a  national  imiversity,  in  which 
nobody  is  to  be  admitted  but  post  graduates,  and  providing  that 
they  are  to  render  service  to  the  Government  in  an  expert  way, 
subject  to  the  call  of  the  department.  I  was  wondering  whether  past 
experience  would  indicate  to  the  department  that  they  would  not 
want  to  risk  selections. 

Mr.  Verrill.  Mr.  Fess,  the  Civil  Service  Commission  have  held 
somfething  Uke  2,000  special  examinations  in  the  last  year.  A  very 
large  part  of  those  special  examinations  are  examinations  that  impose 
college  requirements.  You  can  find  out  there  exactly  the  particular 
kind  of  examinations  they  held,  particular  reauirements  they  impose, 
and  why.  These  examinations  are  always  elaborated  in  conference 
with  the  head  of  the  bureau  or  head  of  the  division  who  is  going  to 
use  the  man  and  who  explains  exactly  what  they  will  require  of  the 
men  when  appointed,  ana  they  work  all  the  tests  for  the  examination 
with  those  tilings  in  view. 
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Representative  Fess.  I  should  think,  and  I  should  insist,  from  the 
amount  of  information  I  have,  that  no  department  should  be  required 
to  take  any  graduate  imtil  that  graduate  had  demonstrated  his  abil- 
ity under  your  eye,  and  that  he  is  the  man  you  want.  I  have  an 
ambition  to  make  Washington  the  center  of  the  greatest  group  of 
scholars  in  the  world.  I  tmnk  we  can  do  it.  I  wondered  why  they 
could  not  be  made  useful  to  the  Government  here. 

Dr.  Meekeb.  That  can  be  worked  out. 

Mr.  Verrill.  The  Bureau  of  Standards,  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, in  quite  a  number  of  its  branches,  does  now  employ  those  grad- 
uated and  pays  them  a  very  low  rate — ^in  fact,  such  a  low  rate,  and  it 
continues  so  long,  that  it  is  an  imposition  in  some  cases,  so  I  have 
understood.  But  it  does  afford  some  very  advantageous  openings 
and  it  does  give  very  good  service  in  such  cases  to  the  bureaus. 

I  will  now  submit  two  further  charts.     The  first  one  shows  a  pro- 

fosed  apprenticeship  scheme,  which  will  be  of  especial  interest, 
t  shows  now  the  apprenticeship  scheme  has  been  worked  out.  The 
apprentices  begin  at  No.  17,  serving  for  six  months  in  one  grade  and 
then  advancing  to  another  grade,  and  after  six  months  to  stm  another 
grade,  and  so  on  up.  This  chart  shows  that  in  the  first  six  months 
they  get  $6  weekly  wage.  In  the  second  six  months  they  advance 
in  wage,  and  so  on  up  to  the  grade  of  journeyman,  where  they  get 
$25.  Here  [indicating  on  chart]  are  canvas  cutters,  hning  cutters, 
and  cloth  cutters,  and  then  on  to  fxdl  journeymen.  Those  are  the 
steps  by  which  they  advance.  They  start  at  No.  17  and  go  to  No. 
25.  That  has  been  worked  out  not  by  the  theoretical  man,  but  by 
the  investigator  who  has  gone  into  the  occupations  of  the  industry 
and  studied  them,  getting  together  with  a  committee  of  manufac- 
turers and  a  committee  of  workmen,  and  they  all  agree  on  these 
details  as  a  satisfactory  plan  of  apprenticeship. 

Representative  Fess.  This  is  riot  in  vogue  anywhere,  is  it  ? 

Mr.  Verrill.  It  is  accepted,  and  they  have  agreed  to  put  it  into 
operation.     In  that  respect  it  is  not  a  mere  paper  plan  by  any  means. 

Representative  Fess.  How  can  they  get  m  here?  How  many 
does  this  plan  take  in  1 

Mr.  WiNSLOW.  That  means  it  takes  in  all  of  the  boys  that  the 
board  of  examiners  jpass  for  this  apprenticeship  system.  There  are 
7,000  cutters  in  New  York,  and  there  is  a  trade-union  of  cutters,  and 
they  asked  manufacturers  to  ^ive  them  the  privilege  of  self-examina- 
tion, and  the  manufacturer  said:  "Yes,  we  will  give  it  to  you,  and  we 
will  appoint,  if  you  wiU  appoint,  a  board  which  will  be  known  as  the 
boara  of  exammers,  and  we  will  allow  the  boy  to  come  into  the 
trade  at  17  years  of  age;  that  is,  upon  certification  of  this  board  that 
we  need  another  boy  or  two,  or  ten  or  twenty  or  one  hundred  boys : 
but  that  boy  must  go  through  all  these  stages  of  canvas  cutting  and 
lining  cutting,  and  so  on,  untU  he  becomes  a  journeyman." 

Dr.  Meeker.  How  does  the  wage  committee  handle  those  who 
are  not  fitted  % 

Mr.  WiNSLow.  The  manufacturers  and  the  union  agreed  to  a 
proposition,  which  you  will  see  shortly  in  print,  as  to  the  examination 
and  qualifications  of  the  men  first;  and  after  going  to  work,  spending 
part  of  his  time  in  the  school,  if  it  be  shown  he  can  go  no  further 
than  lining  cutter,  he  is  graded  as  a  lining  cutter  for  so  much  a 
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week.  He  can  still  continue  to  go  to  school.  If  he  becomes  efficient 
as  a  cloth  cutter,  he  gets  his  wa^e. 

Representative  Fess.  Does  his  remaining  in  there  depend  upon 
his  emciency  ? 

Mr.  WiNSLOW.  Remaining  in  this  grade  ? 

Representative  Fess.  Yes. 

Mr.  WiNSLOW.  Absolutely. 

Representative  Fess.  He  has  to  be  efficient? 

Mr.  WiNSLOW.  He  has  to  be  efficient,  absolutely.  For  instance, 
the  cutters  themselves  say,  *'This  is  what  we  want  done.  We  want 
a  man  to  know'' — ^for  instance,  in  this  last  examination,  although 

iron  will  not  understand  the  technical  term — *'How  to  make  a  shady- 
egg."  It  is  a  very  difficult  task,  because  he  finds  laying  upon  the 
table  several  different  colors  of  cloth,  out  of  which  he  must  brmg  this 
desired  product. 

Representative  Fess.  So  he  does  not  get  to  the  dead  line?  He 
has  a  stimulus  back  of  him  all  the  time  to  make  good  ? 

Mr.  WiNSLOW.  That  is  the  proposition.  The  union  says:  **We 
will  not  give  you  another  card  in  the  dull  season  to  let  you  cut  canvas, 
because  you  nave  the  efficiency  to  do  other  things,  and  we  are  going 
to  graduate  you,  and  therefore  you  have  to  stay  in  your  class;  we 
can  not  dump  jou  out  or  jump  you  up." 

Representative  Fess.  That  looks  like  a  good  thing. 

Mr.  WiNSLOW.  This  happens  to  be  a  seasonal  industry.  February 
and  March  are  the  high  points  of  the  season.  June  and  July  it  is  at 
the  lowest  ebb. 

Representative  Fess.  You  mean  there  is  no  demand  for  the  work 
they  are  doing? 

Mr.  WiNSLOW.  There  is  no  demand  for  the  work  they  are  doing. 
Here  [indicating]  is  the  high  point  of  the  season.  When  you  get  to 
May  and  June,  you  will  see  every  well  regulated  family  has  acquired 
aU  the  raiment  they  want,  and  so  we  have  a  dull  season.  Then  it 
commences  to  go  up;  the  season  commences  to  rise  along  about  the 
first-of  September.  It  continues  fairly  good  then  until  we  get  to  this 
point  [indicating],  where  we  have  the  vacation  period,  when  there 
IS  no  school.    There  you  get  back  to  the  dull  season  once  mora. 

Representative  Fess.  i  wiU  express  my  ignorance  here  because 
that  IS  all  new  terminology  to  me.  How  is  the  factory  school  dis- 
tinguished fi*om  the  part-time  school  ?  I  know  what  tne  part-time 
school  is ,  but  what  is  the  factory  school? 

Mr.  WiNSLOW.  The  factory  school,  as  we  use  it,  means  that  a 
manufacturer  will  turnrover  to  the  school  cloth,  linings,  silk,  etc., 
each  year  to  be  cut.  You  see,  this  one  is  a  cutter's  school.  These 
cutters,  of  course,  only  do  cutting,  and  not  making,  and  therefore 
they  will  cut  cloth  and  cut  linings  and  turn  them  ovei  to  the  manu- 
facturer who  has  suoplied  this  particular  cloth,  who  will  have  it  made 
up  afterwards;  so  they  term  this  a  factory  school  in  so  far  as  it  makes 
a  product. 

Miss  Marshall.  Does  the  part-time  school  cooperate  with  the 
factory  ? 

Mr.  WiNSLOW.  It  does,  yes.  When  we  say  "part  time"  it  means 
that  the  apprentice  boy,  as  a  part-timer,  will  pay  to  go  to  that  school, 
say,  10  cents  a  week. 
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Miss  Marshall.  But  where  the  factories  cooperate,  furnishing 
material,  and  it  is  turned  back  to  them,  it  is  a  factory  school  ? 

Mr.  WiNSLOW.  Yes. 

Miss  Marshall.  Those  are  some  of  the  big  things  we  are  trjdng  to 
work  out. 

Mr.  WiNSLOW.  That  little  scheme  comprehends  7,000  men,  but  in 
that  industry  itself  there  are  nearly  70,000  people  in  the  city  of  New 
York. 

Representative  Fess.  I  imderstood  you  have  the  cooperation  of 
both  the  employer  and  the  employee  there? 

Mr.  WiNSLOW.  I  want  you  not  only  to  understand  that  we  have 
the  cooperation  of  the  employer  and  the  employee,  but  that  this  is  a 
demand  upon  us  who  have  been  there  and  Know  the  inside,  to  turn 
over  to  them  some  scheme.  They  simply  say,  "  We  do  not  know 
what  can  be  done.  Will  you  advise,  thougn  your  people,  some  scheme 
for  this  work?"  They  simply  demand  that  of  us.  Much  of  this  is 
done  in  the  wee  small  nours  of  the  night,  and  I  confess  to  you,  but  I 
would  not  want  to  say  it  to  other  people,  much  has  been  done  on 
Sundav,  because  there  are  not  enough  days  in  the  week. 

Mr.  Verrill.  The  force  of  the  Sureau  of  Labor  is  very  small 
indeed. 

Inquiry  No.  9,  Mr.  Chairman,  reads  as  follows:  "What,  in  your 
opinion,  is  the  proper  place  and  relationship  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  and  the  Bureau  of  Education  in  the  matter  of  gathering 
and  publishing  information  concerning  industrial  and  trade  schools 
in  such  matters  as  the  following:  Location,  enrollment,  plant,  equip- 
ment, organization,  certification  of  teachers,  courses  of  study,  metnods 
of  instruction,  etc." 

The  matters  referred  to  in  this  inquiry  are  practically  all  such  as 
are  covered  in  the  annual  reports  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
already  published.  The  view  is  taken  that  the  gathering  and  pub- 
lishing of  such  information  should  be  carried  on  continuously  by  the 
bureau,  and  in  addition  the  results  of  the  work  of  the  schoob  should 
be  studied  by  following  the  pupils  into  their  occupations  *and  ascer- 
taining the  measure  of  success  resulting  from  the  various  methods 
of  instruction.  In  these  investigations  in  the  industries  the  points 
of  view  of  the  workers  and  of  the  employer  must  be  sought,  and  for 
this  the  confidence  of  such  persons  must  be  secured.  An  imder- 
standing  of  the  industrial  demands  is  practically  essential  to  the 
securing  of  satisfactory  information  from  employers  and  employees. 
I  ought  to  say  that  at  the  time  of  that  last  study  of  industrial  edu- 
cation which  we  made  at  that  time,  it  was  a  part  of  our  plan  to  follow 
the  pupils  into  the  occupations  and  find  out  just  how  far  the  educa- 
tion was  proving  adaptable  to  the  work  they  were  doing.  But  we 
were  not  able  to  do  it  because  of  limitation  of  funds  and  of  time. 
It  would  be  our  purpose,  if  we  could  go*  into  that  matter  again,  to 
give  special  attention  to  this  question  of  how  far  the  pupils  are 
profiting  by  the  kind  of  instruction  they  are  netting,  and  if  they  are 
not  profiting  by  it,  then  what  it  is  that  is  lacking  in  the  instruction. 

Inquiry  No.  10  reads  as  foUows:  *' What  help  is  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  now  giving,  if  any,  for  use  in  the  preparation  and  selection 
of  proper  teachers  of  industrial  and  trade  subjects?" 

The  bureau's  studies  of  the  requirements  of  the  occupations  and 
industries  and  of  how  far  those  requirements  may  be  better  met  by 
proper  instruction  in  industrial  and  trade  subjects  should  be  espe- 
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cially  useful  for  those  who  are  to  teach  industrial  and  trade  subjects. 
The  particular  method  which  has  been  developed  for  analyzing  the 
work  of  industrial  occupations  has  had  this  special  object  in  view. 
Here  I  am  referring  to  such  analyses  as  we  have  chartered  here  and 
the  studies  of  the  processes  upon  which  these  charts  have  been  worked 
out.  These  studies  will  be  printe4  in  a  bulletin  very  soon,  and  will 
be  at  the  disposal  of  the  commission  at  that  time. 

Representative  Fess.  Soon  enough  for  us  to  have  it  before  the  1st 
of  June  ? 

Mr.  Verrill.  Certainlv  two  of  them  will  be. 

Inouiry  No.  11  reads:  What  additional  help,  if  anv,  is  the  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics  planning  to  give  in  this  field,  and  now  does  it  pro- 
pose to  give  it?" 

This  inquiry  has  been  practically  answered  in  the  answer  which  I 
have  given  to  inquiry  No.  8. 

Inquiry  No.  12  reads:  "Assuming  that  there  is  ^eat  need  for  stand- 
ardizmg  the  requirements  for  teachers  in  various  industrial  and  trade 
subjects,  what  assistance  could  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  render 
in  establishing  such  standards  and  in  modifying  them  from  time  to 
time  to  meet  changing  conditions?" 

This  inquiry  has  been  answered  in  the  statement  which  1  gave  in 
answer  to  inquiry  No.  10. 

Inquirv  No.  13:  "What,  in  your  opinion,  is  the  proper  place  and 
relationsnip  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  and  the  Bureau  of 
Education  in  the  matter  of  the  training  and  selection  of  teachers  for 
industrial  and  trade  subjects  ?" 

The  statement  made  in  answer  to  inquiry  No.  10,  indicating  the 
kind  of  study  wliich  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  is  giving  to  this 
subject  makes  clear,  it  is  beUeved,  the  extreme  difficulty  which 
there  would  be  in  securing  such  information  if  the  attempt  was 
made  by  an  agency  not  in  touch  with  industrial  conditions  and  not 
having  estabUshed  relations  with  employers  and  employees. 

Inquiry  No.  14  reads  as  foUows:  What  publications  has  the 
Bureau  of  Ijabor  Statistics  issued  in  the  field  of  industrial  education, 
and  what  is  it  planning  to  issue  ?" 

The  publications  issued  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  in  the 
field  of  industrial  education  are  the  following: 

Eighth  Annual  Report,  Industrial  Education,  1892. 

Seventeenth  Annud  Report,  Trade  and  Technical  Education,  1902. 

Bulletin  64,  Trade  and  Technical  Education  in  the  United  States. 

Twenty-fifth  Annual  Report,  Industrial  Education,  1911. 

Also  reports  containing  information  of  special  value  in  regard  to 
the  character  of  the  work  and  the  requirements  of  occupations,  as 
foUows: 

Report  on  Condition  of  Woman  and  Child  Wage  Earners  in  the 
United  States: 

Volume  I.  Cotton  Textiles. 

Volume  II.  Men's  Ready-Made  Clothing. 

Volume  III.  Glass  Industry. 

Volume  IV.  Silk  Industry. 

Volume  VII.  Conditions  Under  Which  Children  Leave  School 

to  go  to  Work. 
Volume  XVIII.  Employment    of   Women    and    Children   in 
Selected  Industries.    Twenty-three  industries. 
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Conditions  of  Employment  in  the  Iron  and  Steel  Industry:  Volume 
I.  Wages  and  Hours  of  Labor. 

Investigation  of  telephone  companies  under  Senate  Document  No. 
380,  Sixty-first  Congress;  also  in  buUetins  relating  to  wages  and 
hours  of  labor: 

Bulletin  128:  Cotton,  Woolen,  and  Silk  Industries. 
Bulletin  129:  Lumber,  Millwork,  and  Furniture  Industries. 
Bulletin  134:  Boot    and    Shoe,    Hosiery,    and    Knit    Goods 

Industries. 
Bulletin  135:  Cigar  and  Clothing  Industries. 
Bulletin  137:  Building  and  Repairing  of  Steam  Railroad  Cars. 

The  pubUcations  which  the  bureau  is  planning  to  issue  during  the 
coming  year  are  indicated  in  its  statement  imder  inquiry  8. 

Representative  Fess.  Are  those  publications  available  ? 

Mr.  Verbill.  The  woman  and  child  wage  earners  rei>orts  are  now 
exhausted.  We  were  able  to  print  only  a  limited  number,  about 
1,000,  and  the  suppUes  are  exhausted.  1  think  it  possible  there  may 
be  some  at  your  msposal  in  the  document  room.  The  Superintendent 
of  Dociunents  would  certainly  have  a  small  supply. 

Inquirv  No.  15  reads  as  follows:  *' What  is  yoiur  opinion  as  to  the 
proper  place  and  relationship  of  the  Bureau  oi  Labor  Statistics  and 
the  Bureau  of  Education  in  the  matter  of  pubUcations  in  the  field  of 
trade  and  indiistrial  education?'' 

It  is  believed  that  the  purpose  of  this  inquiry  is  fully  satisfied  by  the 
statements  given  under  mquiries  6  and  9. 

Representative  Fess.  Do  you  find  any  conflict  at  all  ? 

Mr.  Verrill.  In  the  past  the  Bureau  of  EMucation  has  not  been 
doin^  any  of  the  work  we  have  been  doing.  They  have  never  had 
special  agents  in  the  field  making  personal  investigations,  and  all  of  our 
later  work  has  been  of  that  kina.  We  do  not  feel  at  all  satisfied  with 
any  other  kind.  We  do  not  care  to  go  very  much  into  the  repro- 
duction and  publication  of  material  or  investigations  coUectea  by 
other  agencies,  unofficial  agencies. 

Representative  Fess.  You  would  not  be  incUned  to  give  that 
feature  of  this  work  over  to  the  Bureau  of  Education  ? 

Mr.  Verbill.  We  do  not  feel  they  are  in  position  to  take  it  over 
now,  and  as  I  have  indicated  I  do  not  think  men  attached  to  that 
bureau  could  profitably  make  studies  of  industries  and  occupations. 
It  is  foreign  to  all  of  their  other  work;  it  is  not  foreign  at  all  to  our 
work;  it  is  associated  with  it. 

Representative  Fess.  You  think  it  would  require  a  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  Bureau  of  Education  by  an  addition  of  a  department 
much  hke  your  own? 

Mr.  Verrill.  It  would  require  a  development  of  that  bureau  be- 
fore it  could  touch  this  work,  I  should  say.  In  so  far  as  the  work 
involved  going  into  industries  and  occupations,  I  think  that  woidd 
be  foreign  to  all  their  other  work,  and  therefore  would  not  be  a  suit- 
able development.     It  would  not  work  out  satisfactorily. 

Representative  Fess.  And  it  specifically  belongs  to  your  de- 
partment ? 

Mr.  Verrill.  Yes. 

Dr.  Meeker.  If  I  might  add  a  word  there,  I  have  often  said  that 
we  could  get  this  information  concerning  the  needs  for  vocational 
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training  in  industries  as  a  by-product.  We  send  agents  out  to 
study  wages  and  hours  of  labor  in  an  industry.  We  get  information 
as  to  the  needs  of  that  industry  in  the  course  of  our  wage-and-hour 
studies.  The  Bureau  of  Education  simply  could  not  get  that  infor- 
mation without  they  established  another  bureau  of  labor  statistics 
in  the  Bureau  of  Education.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  this  work  in 
vocational  education  is  subordinated  to  our  wage-and-hour  work,  but 
we  do  get  that  information  as  a  by-product  in  our  seeking  after 
other  information. 

Representative  Fess.  It  would  be  regarded  quite  a  valuable  by- 
product i 

Dr.  Meeker.  Yes.  Some  by-products  are  more  valuable  than 
the  main  products. 

Mr.  Verrill.  Inquiry  No.  16  reads  as  follows:  "To  what  extent  is 
the  Bureau  of  Labor  otatistics  equipped  at  the  present  tfane  to  do 
what  in  your  opinion  it  could  do  efficiently  to  aid  vocational  educa- 
tion for  the  trades  and  industries,  and  what  additions  would  it  need 
to  its  faciUtics  to  meet  these  demands?" 

The  equipment  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  at  the  present 
time  is,  as  already  indicated,  inadequate  to  do  the  work  which  it 
should  properly  do  in  aid  of  vocational  education.  A  comprehensive 
investigation  of  industrial  education  should  be  made  covering  the 
field  up  to  the  present  date  in  much  the  same  manner  as  covered  in 
its  Twentjr-fif th  Annual  Report.  A  provision  should  then  be  made 
for  a  continuous  study  of  industrial  education  both  in  this  country 
and  abroad.  Further  than  this  such  additions  to  the  bureau's  facil- 
ities should  be  given  as  will  enable  it  to  include  in  aU  of  its  industry 
studies  an  analjrsis  of  the  requirements  of  the  occupations  with  refer- 
ence to  industrial  education  and  to  make  such  local  industrial  sur- 
veys as  may  be  most  helpful  to  particular  localities  and  to  the  coun- 
try as  a  whole.  In  order  to  extend  the  work  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  in  this  way  it  is  probable  that  a  sum  of  $30,000  would  be 
required  to  meet  the  expenses  of  a  new  comprehensive  investigation 
of  mdustrial  education.  For  the  other  stuoies  above  specified  it  is 
probable  that  an  additional  sum  of  $25,000  yearly  should  be  available. 

Inquiry  No.  17  reads  as  follows:  ''What  classifications  has  the 
Department  of  Labor  prepared  on  the  following  points  which  would 
be  of  help  in  promoting  trade  and  industrial  eaucation:  Age,  sex, 
continuity  of  employment,  opportunity  of  advance  in  a  g  ven  trade, 
increase  of  wages,  etc.,  within  specific  industries?'' 

The  work  wmch  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  has  done  in  analyz- 
ing And  classifying  the  work  of  occupations  and  industries  for  the 
purposes  of  industrial  education  has  already  been  indicated  in  the 
statements  given  under  inquiries  14  and  8. 

Representative  Fess.  Is  that  phase  of  your  work  in  this  Twenty- 
fifth  Annual  Report 

Mr.  Verrill.  No  ;  it  is  not.  That  report  is  devoted  to  the  various 
classes  of  schools  and  is  not  devoted  to  the  study  of  industry. 

Miss  Marshall.  You  have  not  this  anywhere  ? 

Mr.  Verrill.  No;  except  in  the  pubhcations  that  are  coming.  I 
have  referred  to  quite  a  long  list  of  publications  where  we  nave 
analyzed  the  occupations,  but  that  has  not  been  with  special  reference 
to  industrial  education. 
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Miss  Marshall.  Has  it  beea  with  reference  to  a  specific  industry  t 
Does  it  take  up  an  industry  and  go  through  it  and  classify  it  for  the 
persons  emp  oyed,  as  to  their  age,  etc. 

Mr.  Verr  ll.  Yes. 

Miss  Marshall.  As  to  their  continuity  of  emp  oyment  in  that 
industry,  their  opportunity  for  advancement  in  a  given  trade,  etc.  ? 

Mr.  Verrill.  Ihere  is  quite  a  good  deal  of  that  in  reports  to  which 
I  have  referred. 

Inquiry  No.  18  reads  as  follows:  "What  analvses,  if  any,  has  the 
Dej^artment  of  Labor  of  specific  industries  that  snow  the  opportunity 
for  employment  for  men  and  women  separately?" 

All  of  the  analyses  of  occupations  and  industries  already  referred  to 
carefully  discriminate  between  the  opportunities  of  employment  for 
men  and  for  women. 

Miss  NiSsTOR.  Would  it  point  out  new  opportunities  for  both  ?  I 
think  there  are  a  great  many  new  opportunities  for  women  in  certain 
industries. 

Mr.  Verrill.  No;  there  is  no  special  attention  gjiven  to  new  op- 
portunities.   It  is  rather  a  study  of  thin^  as  they  exist. 

Miss  Marshall.  I  think  that  question  was  meant  to  show  the 
opj  v.rtunitv  not  only  for  entrance,  but  for  advancement  in  these 
industries  to  women  and  men  separately. 

Mr.  Verrill.  That  would  be  shown  by  existing  conditions.  There 
is  no  discussion  of  what  men  and  women  might  do  that  they  are  not 
doing,  but  there  is  plenty  of  information  as  to  now  they  are  advancing 
in  the  industries.  J'  6 

Miss  Marshall.  Are  the  occupations  within  the  industry  analyzed 
sufficiently  to  know,  for  example,  in  printing,  what  occupation  women 
are  employed  in  in  the  printing  trade,  and  what  occupations  men  are 
employed  in  within  a  given  trade  ? 

Mr.  Verrill.  In  the  given  trade,  yes. 

Mr.  WiNSLOW.  What  Miss  Nestor  asked  is  covered  by  a  special 
bulletin  or  special  report,  with  all  that  material  shown. 

Miss  Marshall.  As  the  basis  for  vocational  training  for  certain 
industries  which  we  do  not  know,  such  a  report  would  be  very  valu- 
able. We  know  what  the  opportunities  are  in  certain  trades  and 
industries  and  what  occupations  girls  are  holding  in  those  industries. 
There  are  certain  others  which  we  think  of  as  belonging  maijily  to 
men,  in  which  we  know  there  are  a  large  number  of  women  employed, 
yet  it  seems  to  me  we  have  no  record  to  show  what  the  opportunities 
within  those  industries  are  for  the  women;  that  is,  whether  they  are 
as  great  for  the  women  as  for  the  men.  Take,  for  instance,  the 
candy  industry.  We  fird  more  women  employed  than  men,  yet  if 
we  analyze  the  candy  industry  the  men. are  holdmg  all  of  the  so-called 
higher  occupations  within  the  industry  and  the  women  are  holding 
all  the  low-grade  skilled  occupations  within  that  industry.  For  the 
purpose  of  industrial  education  that  would  be  a  very  valuable  analysis 
of  tne  various  industries. 

Miss  Nestor.  And  to  know,  too,  whether  equal  opportunities  are 
aflForded. 

Mr.  Verrill.  I  see  just  what  you  mean,  and  I  should  say,  in 
general,  that  no  report  would  be  at  all  satisfactory  to  you  or  to  me 
m  that  direction  unless  it  was  written  with  that  question  directly 
before  the  writer. 
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Miss  Marshall.  There  is  nothing  on  that  really  done.  We  hear 
to-day  so  much  about  the  woman  employee  in  all  these  industries — 
that  the  opportunities  for  her  are  as  great  as  for  men,  etc. — but  an 
analysis  of  any  industry  that  I  personally  have  made  has  not  shown 
that  to  be  true.  It  is  sliown  to  oe  true  in  almost  every  case  that  the 
women  are  in  the  less  well-paid  and  less  skilled  occupations  within 
an  industry,  and  the  higher,  better-paid  occupations  are  given  over 
to  the  men.  • 

Mr.  Merrill.  You  mav  find  men  in  those  same  industries  who 
stay  a  briefer  time  than  tne  women,  who  do  not  get  further  ahead. 

Miss  Marshall.  AD  those  are  conditions  that  exist,  of  course. 

Mr.  Verrill.  While  there  is  a  lot  of  information  in  these  reports 
referred  to  on  that  subject,  it  is  not  written  to  answer  that  particular 

auestion,  and  it  is  not,  therefore,  in  such  form  as  it  ought  to  be  for 
lat  purpose. 

Miss  Marshall.  I  find  that  most  reports  are  not  written  from  that 
point  of  view. 

Mr.  Verrill.  Inquiry  No.  19  reads:  ''Is  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Sta- 
tistics in  a  position  to  furnish  within  the  next  10  days  a  statement 
to  be  incorporated  in  the  report  of  the  commission  describing  the 
present  and  proposed  activities  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  in  promoting 
mdus trial  and  trade  education  and,  in  addition,  what  additional 
appropriations  to  the  present  budget  it  requires  for  the  promotion 
of  this  work?'' 

There  would  be  no  difficulty  in  furnishing  such  a  statement  as  is 
indicated  within  10  days. 

STATEMENT  OF  DR.  ROYAL  MEEKER,  COMMISSIONER  OP  LABOR 

STATISTICS. 

Dr.  Meeker.  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  commission, 
I  can  say  very  briefly  indeed  what  I  have  to  say  in  addition  to  what 
has  already  been  said.  I  can  speak  only  to  the  general  subject,  of 
course.  I  would  not  be  able  to  take  up  in  detail  any  of  the  questions 
submitted  by  the  commission.  I  want  to  say  that  I  am  intensely 
interested  in  this  subject  of  industrial  education  and  have  been  for  a 
great  many  years,  and  fof  a  number  of  years  I  have  realized  the 
necessity  of  making  a  survey  of  the  industries  of  the  country  in 
order  to  determine  what  are  the  needs  of  tho^e  industries,  to  find 
just  what  is  the  matter  with  our  educational  system  which  makes  it 
unsuited  in  soine  respects  to  serve  the  industries  of  the  country. 
The  more  I  have  pondered  upon  this,  the  more  I  am  convinced  that 
the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  is  an  agency  through  which  such 
surveys  should  be  made.  I  think  if  we  were  given  adequate  funds, 
.so  as  to  admit  of  employing  the  necessary  assistance,  we  could  make 
these  surveys  as  no  other  agency  coula  make  them.  That  is  my 
feeling  in  the  matter.     I  am  ready  to  cooperate  in  any  way  possible. 

That,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  is  the  only  statement  I  wish  to 
make.  I  stand  ready  to  do  anything  that  I  can  do  in  order  to  aid 
this  commission  in  its  very  important  work,  and  I  am  only  sorry 
that  I  am  leaving  the  country  now  so  I  shall  not  be  able  to  help  you 
personally. 

Mr.  Fess.  When  you  come  back  you  may  be  able  to  see  the  results 
of  your  handiwork,  for  I  think  we  will  be  here  longer  than  the  1st  of 
June. 
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Dr.  Meeker.  I  sincerely  hope  this  commissioii  will  be  here  longer 
than  the  1st  of  June. 

Mr.  Fess.  This  commission  will  do  its  work,  but  Congress  will  not 
be  apt  to  adjourn  by  the  middle  of  June  as  they  had  expected. 

We  are  very  much  obliged  to  you,  Dr.  Meeker. 

STATEMENT  OF  CAPT.  DOUGLAS  MACABTHUR,  CORPS  OF  ENGINEERS, 

UNITED  STATES  ARMY. 

Representative  Fess.  We  have  with  us  this  afternoon  Capt.  Douglas 
MacArthur,  from  the  War  Department.  We  will  be  glad  to  hear  from 
you  at  this  time,  Capt.  MacArthur. 

Capt.  MacArthur.  I  would  like  to  sav,  Mr.  Chairman,  at  the  out- 
set, that  the  pressure  just  now  upon  the  War  Department  is  very 
strong  and  that  the  Secretary  himself  in  unable  to  come  before  your 
commission,  and  the  Chief  oi  Staff  is  also  unable.  The  Chief  of  Staff 
this  morning  requested  me  to  come  here,  without  any  special  prepa- 
ration, and  place  myself  at  the  disposal  of  the  commission  to  answer 
such  questions  as  my  general  knowledge  of  service  conditions  will 
permit.  I  made  no  special  preparation  for  this  occasion,  so  please  be 
very  merciful.  I  am  prepared  now  to  take  up  the  list  of  questions 
submitted  to  the  War  Department  by  your  commission,  if  that  is 
your  desire. 

Representative  Fess.  We  will  be  glad  to  have  you  take  them  up  in 
your  own  way  and  give  us  such  information  as  you  can. 

(Representative  Fess  at  this  point  retired  from  the  hearing  room, 
Mr.  Winslow  taking  the  chair.) 

Capt.  MacArthur.  Question  No.  1  is  as  follows:  ''To  what  extent 
is  the  War  Department  now  providing  training  in  service  for  enlisted 
men  in  the  following  subjects:  A,  general  education;  B,  conmiercial 
education;  C,  agricultural  education;  and,  D,  industrial  and  trade 
education." 

Answering  first  the  inquiry  with  reference  to  general  education, 
facilities  are  now  provided  by  the  War  Department  for  the  general 
education  of  all  enlisted  men  who  so  desire  through  the  medium  of 
what  is  known  as  the  post  school.  Suc^  a  school  is  established  at 
every  Army  post  to  instruct  in  the  common  branches  of  education, 
such  as  reading,  writing,  spelling,  history,  geography,  grammar,  and 
arithmetic.  Instruction  is  given  under  the  supervision  of  officers  by 
teachers  detailed  from  the  enlisted  men.  Attendance  is  not  com- 
pulsory. The  school  term  comprises  the  period  from  November  1  to 
March  31.  Recitations  of  an  hour's  duration  are  ordinwdly  hdd  fiye 
times  a  week,  generally  in  the  late  forenoon  or  early  afternoon.  The 
general  conduct  of  each  school  is  under  the  control  oi  the  commanding 
officer  of  the  post.  As  a  rule,  only  a  small  percentage  of  enlisted  men 
avail  themselves  of  the  advantages  offerea. 

In  addition  to  the  post  schools,  schools  for  noncommissioned  officers 
and  specially  selected  privates  are  established  in  each  company, 
troop,  or  battery  for  instruction  in  military  subjects.  The  couree  is 
conducted  by  the  company  commander  or  by  an  officer  of  the  com- 
pany under  his  supervision,  and  consists  of  recitations,  lectures,  dis- 
cussions,^ and  practical  exercises  in  drill  regulations,  Army  regula- 
tions, minor  tactics,  and  subjects  which  pertain  to  the  special  duties 
of  the  branch  of  the  service  to  which  the  students  belong.    Wlien 
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practicable,  elementary  instruction  in  the  Spanish  language  is  also 

fiven.  The  school  term  comprises  the  period  from  November  1  to 
[arch  31.  Recitations  of  an  nour's  duration  are  held  three  times  a 
week,  generally  in  the  late  forenoon.  Certificates  of  proficiency  are 
furnished  those  who  satisfactorily  complete  the  course  of  instruction 
in  any  subject. 

Answering  the  first  inquiry  with  reference  to  commercial  educa- 
tion, my  answer  is,  none. 

Answering  next  the  inquiry  with  reference  to  agricultural  educa- 
tion, none. 

As  regards  D,  industrial  and  trade  education,  opportunities  for 
industrial  and  trade  education  by  enUsted  men  are  very  general, 
and  are  briefly  outlined  as  follows: 

1.  The  scKools  for  hctkers  and  cooks, — There  are  three  of  these 
schools:  One  at  Washington  Barracks,  D.  C,  one  at  the  Presidio, 
San  Francisco,  Cal.,  and  one  at  Fort  Riley,  Kans.  Their  object  is  to 
give  practical  instruction  in  the  art  of  cooking  and  baking  to  classes 
composed  of  selected  enHsted  men.  The  school  term  is  of  four 
months'  duration,  during  wliich  period  the  students  are  excused  from 
all  other  duties.  Upon  completion  of  the  school  course,  certificates 
of  proficiency  are  awarded  those  who  successfully  pass  a  satisfactory 
examination.     Degrees  of  proficiency  are  noted  thereon  as  follows: 

Assistant  baker:  A  competent  journeyman  baker. 

Baker:  Same  as  assistant  baker,  and  capable  of  handling  a  bakery, 
its  working  force,  and  all  of  its  accounts. 

Second  cook:  A  competent  organization  cook. 

First  cook:  Same  as  second  cook,  and  capable  of  handling  a  kitchen, 
its  worUng  force,  and  simple  accounts. 

Mess  sergeant:  A  first  cook  who  has  demonstrated  for  at  least  one 
month  his  ability  to  supervise  and  control  all  details  and  accounts 
of  an  organization  mess. 

The  respective  post  commanders  act  as  commandants  of  the  schools, 
the  instructors  consisting  of  selected  officers  and  men.  About  750 
men  take  this  course  annually. 

2.  The  School  for  Saddlers  and  Battery  Mechanics,  RocJc  Island 
Arsenal,  lU. — The  purpose  of  the  school  is  to  train  practical  saddlers 
and  battery  mechanics.  The  school  is  under  the  direction  of  the 
Chief  of  Ordnance,  and  its  administration  is  in  the  hands  of  the  com- 
manding officer  of  Rock  Island  Arsonal.  The  instructors  are  officers 
and  specialists  in  the  employ  of  the  Ordnance  Department.  The 
school  term  is  of  11  months'  auration,  during  which  the  students  are 
excused  from  all  other  duty.  The  classes  under  instruction  are  com- 
posed of  specially  recommended  enlisted  men  from  the  various 
organizations  of  the  Army.  The  saddlers'  course  comprises  practical 
work  in  all  the  important  departments  of  the  manufacture  and  repair 
of  harness,  bridles,  saddles,  and  other  leather  equipment  pertaining 
to  the  mounted  service.  The  mechanics'  course  includes  instruction 
in  riveting,  in  the  use  of  the  file,  chisel,  reamer,  lathe,  and  other 
machine  tools.  Upon  the  completion  of  the  course,  certificates  of 
proficiency  are  awarded  to  the  men  who  have  attained  a  sufficiently 
nigh-standard  in  their  work.    About  45  men  take  this  course  annually. 

3.  The  School  for  Farriers  and  Horseshoers,  Fori  Rilei/,  Kans, — This 
school  is  a  branch  of  the  Mounted  Service  School  and  is  administered 
by  the  commandant  of  the  latter,  who  is  a  field  officer  selected  from 
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the  mounted  service.  The  instructors  are  selected  officers  and  enlisted 
men.  The  students  are  detailed  from  the  mounted  branches.  There 
are  annually  two  courses  of  four  months  each^  viz,  February  15  to 
June  15  and  July  15  to  November  15.  During  the  school  terms 
students  are  excused  from  all  other  duty.  The  course  comprises 
the  treatment  and  care  of  sick  horses  and  practical  horseshoeing. 
Upon  its  completion,  certificates  of  proficiency  are  awarded  to  those 
who  successfully  pass  a  thoroiigh  theoretical  and  practical  examina- 
tion.    About  200  men  take  this  course  annually. 

4.  The  enlisted  men^s  division  of  ike  Coast  Artillery  School ^  Fort 
Monroe^  Va. — The  school  is  under  the  supervision  and  control  of  the 
Chief  of  Coast  ArtiUery  and  is  administered  by  a  commandant,  who  is 
a  field  officer  of  Coast  Artillery.     Instructors  are  selected  officers  and 
enlisted  men. 

This  division  has  for  its  object  the  theoretical  and  practical  instruc- 
tion of  the  enlisted  personnel  who  are  to  actually  run  the  power 
plants,  boilers,  and  engines,  install  and  maintain  the  electrical 
machines,  instruments,  and  searchlights,  and  prepare  the  drawings 
and  charts  for  Coast  Artillery  work  at  the  various  posts. 

In  order  to  be  ehgible  for  a  course  of  instruction,  an  enlisted  can- 
didate for  master  gunner,  electrician  sergeant,  or  fireman,  must  have 
had  at  least  one  and  one-half  years'  continuous  service  in  the  Coast 
Artillery  Corps  immediately  prior  to  the  beginning  of  the  school 
term;  and  must  be  practically  familiar  with  one  or  more  classes  of 
machinery,  apparatus,  or  equipment  pertaining  to  the  course  selected, 
and  must  satisfy  his  commanding  officer  of  his  abiUty  to  pursue  suc- 
cessfully the  course  of  study  prescribed.  Those  enUsted  men  suc- 
cessfully completing  any  course  are  eligible  for  appointment  to  the 
proper  noncommissioned  staff  grade  of  the  Coast  Artillery  Corps, 
ana  all  who  qualify  receive  such  appointments. 

The  school  work  of  this  division  comprises  three  distinct  regular 
courses,  each  course  being  completed  in  one  vear.  The  total  number 
of  enlisted  students  is  about  50  or  60.  Tne  three  regular  courses 
pursued  are  the  electrical,  the  mechanical,  and  the  artillery.  In  addi- 
tion to  these  a  special  course  in  radiotelegraphy  was  established  in 
1912. 

The  electrical  course  is  designed  to  prepare  men  for  appointment 
as  electrician  sergeants.  This  course  covers  the  ordinaiy  technical 
appUcations  of  electricity  in  the  Coast  Artillery  Service,  and  includes 
in  addition  elementary  electrical  engineering. 

The  mechanical  course  is  designed  to  prepare  men  for  appointment 
as  firemen.  It  uicludes  thorough  practical  instruction  in  all  theroutine 
duties  of  the  boiler  room,  the  engine  room,  and  the  machine  shop, 
and,  in  addition,  gives  a  practical  knowledge  of  fuels  and  fuel  burn- 
ing, steam  and  steam  proauction,  boiler  and  engine  tests,  and  general 
power-plant  operation;  such  as  will  best  prepare  students  takmg  the 
course  for  the  responsible  position  of  engineer. 

The  artillery  course,  wnile  intended  primarily  to  fit  men  for  a 
proper  performance  of  the  duties  of  a  master  gunner,  includes  practi- 
cal and  theoretical  instruction  in  mathematics,  photography,  topog- 
raphy, mechanical  drawing,  and  seacoast  engineering. 

The  work  covered  in  each  of  these  courses  is  in  part  theoretical,  but 
is  mainly  practical,  so  that  a  man  successfully  completing  a  course 
can  immediately  take  up  at  a  post  the  practical  work  that  f  edls  to  him. 
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In  addition  to  these  schools  the  Hospital  Corps  affords  opportunity 
to  acquire  proficiency  in  nursing,  sanitation;  pharmacy,  X-ray  and 
laboratory  work.  No  formal  schools  are  maintained  for  such  train- 
ing which  is  imparted  as  a  matter  of  routine  to  the  3,500  enlisted  men 
of  the  Medical  Department. 

In  a  similar  way  the  Signal  Corps  trains  its  1,200  enlisted  men  in 
electricity,  in  telegraphy,  telephony,  and  aviation;  and  the  Engineer 
Corps  its  1,900  emisted  men  m  carpentry,  pipe  fitting,  cement  and 
masonry  work,  surveying,  drafting,  photography,  and  lithography. 

Mr.  WiNSLOW.  You  refer  to  the  Coast  Artillery  School  at  Fort 
Monroe,  Va..    That  is  a  technical  college  there  ? 

Capt.  MaoAbthur.  It  is;  yes,  sir.  The  Coast  Artillery  School 
consists  of  two  branches.  I  have  explained  one  of  the  schools,  the 
enlisted  men's  branch.  That,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  is  an  affiliated  in- 
stitution to  the  officers'  schools,  where  we  teach  all  of  the  sciences 
that  pertain  to  the  coast  defense  of  the  Army. 

Mr.  WiNSLOW.  You  have  a  great  deal  of  material  with  respect  to 
that  particular  school  ? 

Capt.  MacArthttr.  Yes, 

Mr.  WiNSLOW.  I  wonder  if  you  have  other  material  with  reference 
to  other  schools  which  you  could  furnish  us  ? 

Capt.  MaoAbthxjb.  i  es.  We  could  furnish  you,  I  think,  just  what 
you  want  in  the  way  of  the  annual  report  from  all  of  these  schools. 

Mr.  WiNSLOW.  That  would  be  ver^  important  for  us  to  have.  We 
could  use  that  to  distinct  advantage. 

Capt.  MacArthur.  I  will  see  that  that  gets  to  the  commission. 

Mr.  WiNSLOW.  If  you  can  furnish  us  with  any  printed  material  you 
have,  we  shall  be  glad  to  get  it. 

Capt.  MacArthur.  I  will  send  the  regulations  that  govern  these 
schools,  and  also  their  annual  reports. 

Miss  Marshall.  All  of  this  is  directed  to  your  own  work  ? 

Capt.  MacArthur.  Yes. 

Miss  Marshall.  There  is  no  sort  of  training  for  anything  oustidet 

Capt.  MacArthur.  We  have  this  as  directed  to  our  own  work, 
but  it  would  be  exactly  the  same  sort  of  training  similar  pursuits 
would  require  in  civil  life.  We  make  no  pretentions  that  we  train 
men  for  their  own  special  benefit.  We  tram  them  for  the  purpose  of 
improving  the  general  efficiency  of  the  service. 

Mr.  WiNSLOW.  In  that  sense,  it  is  a  very  narrow  training? 

Capt.  MacArthur.  It  depends,  Mr.  Cinainnan.  Of  course  we 
have  to  do  pretty  nearly  everything  in  the  Army,  from  housework 
down  to  fighting  battles,  and  we  have  to  train  men  in  practically 
every  vocation  tnat  I  know  of.  Of  course,  any  one  man  s  training 
would  be  limited  to  a  narrow  scope,  but  I  think  that  is  true  in  any 
profession. 

Mr.  Lapp.  Do  these  men  who  are  trained  in  that  way  usually  stay 
for  long  periods  in  the  Army,  or  do  they  go  out  into  civil  life  ? 

Capt.  MacArthur.  Generally  a  large  majority  of  them  go  out  into 
civil  life.  Our  enlistment  period  at  the  present  time  is  a  four-year 
period.  Very  few  of  our  men  after  four  years  care  to  come  back 
and  make -the  military  profession  their  life  work.  They  generally 
go  out.    That  is  particularly  the  case  with  the  more  excellently 
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tramed  men  we  have.  The  higher  trainmg  we  give  them,  the  more 
chance  there  is  and  opportunity  in  civil  life,  of  which  they  take 
advantage. 

Mr.  Tmfp.  Do  you  observe  very  many  people  coming  into  the 
Army  and  enlisting  for  the  purpose  of  getting  a  particular  trade,  in 
order  to  ^o  out  in  civil  life  ana  practice  that  trade  afterwards  ? 

Capt.  MagAbthxtb.  You  probably  would  get  different  expressions 
of  opinion  upon  questioning  different  lOfficers  on  that  point.  I 
have  devoted  a  great  deal  of  time  to  that  subject  and  my  personal 
opinion  is  that  we  do  not  get  a  fraction  of  a  per  cent  of  men  in  the 
service  for  that  purpose.  My  opinion  is  that  they  enlist  in  the 
service  through  pressure  of  social  conditions.  When  it  is  hard  to 
get  places  outside,  you  will  find  our  recruitment  is  very  easy.  When 
times  are  good  and  men  can  be  placed  outside,  we  nave  difficulty 
in  getting  soldiers.  That  is,  in  times  of  peace.  I  think  that  would 
be  the  case  in  every  army  where  the  enlistments  are  entirely  volun- 
tary. I  remember  reading  an  article  by  Lord  Percy,  a  very  com- 
plete study  of  the  British  army,  and  he  arrived  at  the  conclusion 
that  90  per  cent  of  the  recruits  of  the  British  army,  which  of  course 
is  enlisted  in  the  same  way  as  our  own,  came  absolutely  through 
pressure  of  social  conditions.  Of  course,  there  is  a  small  percentage 
of  young,  adventurous,  romantic  men  who  come  in  for  travel  and 
who  want  to  see  the  world.  Then  there  is  another  small  percenta^ 
of  men  who  follow  the  profession  as  a  business.  These  men  come  m 
the  Army.  Perhaps  they  have  relatives  in  the  service,  their  fathers 
and  friends  may  have  been  in,  and  they  stay  in. 

Mr.  WiNSLOW.  That  would  not  apply  at  all  to  the  German  Armyl 

Capt.  MaoAbthxtb.  No;  conditions  are  absolutely  different  tiiere, 
because  there  they  have  conscription.  Every  man,  with  few  excep- 
tions has  to  serve  his  term  with  the  colors. 

Mr.  WiNsiow.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  trades  being 
taught  in  the  German  Army  ? 

Capt.  MacAbthxjb.  Yes,  sir;  that  I  have  covered  in  my  answer 
just  presented  to  your  inquiry  No.  1.  Of  course,  as  I  say,  we  are 
under  a  great  deal  of  pressure  at  the  War  Department  just  now,  and 
I  have  not  had  time  to  go  into  this  thing  perhaps  as  deeply  as  we 
would  have  done  had  we  nad  a  little  more  leisure. 

^  Mr.  WiNSLow.  That  means,  if  we  give  you  more  time  you  would 
give  us  more  information  1 

Capt.  MagAbthxtb.  I  can  not  even  promise  that. 

Mr.  WiNsi/>w.  I  hardly  expect  you  can. 

Capt.  MaoAbtHttb.  Present  conditions  in  the  service  axe  of  such  a 
nature  that  we  can  not  promise  anything. 

Mr.  WiNSLOw.  You  would  promise  to  do  it  if  vou  could  1 

Capt.  MacAbthub.  We  would  do  it  if  we  could,  and,  I  think,  if  the 
Army  does  not  have  to  take  the  field  we  could  give  you  any  informa- 
tion you  wjsh  upon  foreign  services. 

Mr.  Lapp.  In  answer  to  these  first  questions,  Capt.  MacArthur,  you 
passed  over  a^cultural  education.  Is  there  any  attempt  in  the  Army 
posts  to  develop  anything  along  that  line  ? 

Capt.  MacAbthub.  I  said^  in  answer  to  that  question,  none,  because 
we  have  no  schools  for  the  purpose.  Of  course,  practically,  there  are  a 
few  men  in  every  garrison  that  get  that  training,  because  each  organi- 
zation of  the  service  is  allowed  a  small  plot  of  ground  to  have  a  com- 
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pany  garden.  We  raise  y^etables;  and  so  on,  to  help  out  the  Army 
rations,  so  as  to  give  the  men  some  palatable  food  when  the  season 
occurs.  There  are  probably  two  men  in  every  company  detailed  for 
several  months  in  the  year  who  assist  in  working  the  company  garden; 
but  we  always  take  the  man  who  has  been  a  farmer  before,  because 
what  we  look  at  is  not  the  training  of  the  man,  but  what  he  produces, 
the  results  of  his  work. 

Mr.  Lapp.  That  work  is  not  conducted  systematically,  under  super- 
vision) 

Capt.  MaoArthxib.  No,  sir;  that  depends  upon  the  company  com- 
mander. That  is  our  general  rule.  Every  company  commander  has 
his  garden  in  peace  conditions,  and  two  or  three  men  are  engaged  in 
that  work  durmg  the  jear.  Of  course,  the  Government  itselfdoes  not 
support  that.  That  is  simply  allowed  by  the  regulations,  but  there  is 
no  nnancial  support  and  no  attempt  made  to  instruct  those  men. 

Mr.  Lapp.  That  disposes  of  that.  I  had  an  idea  that  was  being 
done. 

Capt.  MagAbthub.  No  :  the  Government  does  not  attempt  to  do 
anything  in  that  line  at  all. 

Mr.  WiNSLOW.  You  may  proceed,  Capt.  MacArthur. 

Capt.  MacAbthub.  Question  No.  2  reads  as  follows:  "To  what  • 
extent  is  the  War  Department  planning  to  extend  the  training  of  en- 
listed men  in  these  subjects:  A,  general  education;  B,  conunercial 
education;  C,  agricultural  education;  and  D,  industrial  and  trade 
education." 

No  present  extension  of  the  vocational  training  of  enlisted  men  is 
contemplated.  A  thorough  study  of  the  subject  is  now  being  ma^e 
by  the  General  Staff  as  to  the  practicability  of  extending  the  com- 
mercial, agricultiu'al,  and  industrial  features.  It  will  probably  be 
foimd  that  very  little  more  can  be  done  than  is  already  provided. 
^  I  wiU  say  that  it  is  a  very  difficult  proposition  to  devote  enough 
time  to  the  training  of  enlisted  men  to  produce  very  much  in  the  way 
of  results  further  than  we  do  at  the  present  time.  I  think  we  do  con- 
siderably more  than  any  army  in  the  world  with  possibly  the  excep- 
tion of  the  British  Army.  The  British  Army  was  forced,  about  1907, 
by  lack  of  enlistments,  and  so  on,  to  a  propaganda  loolmig  to  the  in- 
crease of  vocational  training  of  its  enlisted  men,  in  order  to  popularize 
the  service.  I  have  seen  the  thing  worked  practically.  I  was  in 
India  about  that  time,  or  a  Uttle  later,  and  I  spent  about  six  months 
with  the  British  troops  over  there,  and  the  results  that  I  saw  were  not 
good.  Anything  that  depends  upon  voluntary  action  on  the  part  of 
the  men  is  almost  doomed,  I  think.  Of  course,  the  man  has  to  do  a 
great  deal  of  work  in  the  Armj^  that  is  strictly  professional  work,  and 
all  systems  of  vocational  training,  outside  of  that  which  is  given  the 
man  as  a  duty  in  the  Army,  are  just  so  much  added  work  for  him,  and 
it  is  a  very  small  percentage  of  tne  men  that  are  willmg  to  bind  them- 
selves to  that  added  work.  That  has  been  the  universal  rule  and  ex- 
?erience  in  every  army  in  the  world  that  has  tried  this  proposition, 
^ith  our  elaborate  system  of  free  schools,  it  is  a  very  remarkable  man 
who  reaches  the  age  of  maturity,  when  he  enters  the  service,  who  has 
not  adopted  some  Une  of  work — professional  work — and  if  such  a 
man  exists  he  generally  has  not  the  ambition  to  begin  as  late  in  life 
as  that  to  start.    We  get  men,  of  course,  in  the  service — the  majority 
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of  our  men  are  men  that  have  some  profession;  that  is,  they  have 
worked  as  carpenters,  blacksmiths,  masons,  or  something  of  that 
sort,  and  they  are  out  of  a  job  and  come  into  the  Army.  Shall  I  go 
ahead,  sir? 

Mr.  WiNSLOW.  Yes;  you  may  prcceed,  Captain. 

Capt.  MacAbthiib.  The  third  question  is  as  follows:  "To  what 
extent  are  correspondence-school  courses  now  being  taken  by  en- 
listed men,  and  under  what  rules  and  regulations  is  the  work  carried 
on  inside  the  Army?" 

Between  2  and  3  per  cent  of  the  enlisted  men  ordinarily  take  cor- 
respondence-school courses.  The  Government  does  not  actively 
participate  in  such  work  beyond  lending  every  possible  moral  en- 
couragement to  the  enhsted  man  who  c^ires  to  undertake  it.  In 
my  own  particular  branch  of  the  service,  the  Engineer  Corps,  I  be- 
lieve the  percentage  is  a  Uttle  hieher  than  any  other  branch.  I  have 
known  in  my  own  company  as  nigh  as  5  per  cent  of  the  men  to  be 
taking  a  correspondence-school  course.  But  I  think  that  the  average 
is  between  2  and  3  per  cent;  that  average  is  about  right  if  you  would 
take  it  for  long  periods  of  time. 

Mr.  Lapp,  hi  your  corps  what  kind  of  courses  do  they  usually  take  ? 

Capt.  MacArthur.  Of  course  they  generally  run  to  civil  engineer- 
ing courses  and  its  attributes.  The  men  would  take  such  things 
as  various  courses  in  electricity,  shop  management,  chauffeurs,  or 
something  like  that;  aU  types  of  concrete  and  masonry  work;  men 
want  to  go  out  as  foremen  and  things  of  that  sort. 

Mr.  Lapp.  Is  it  your  observation  that  they  select  trades  within 
their  reach,  or  are  they  trying  to  prepare  for  something  higher  ? 

Capt.  MacAbthub.  The  majonty  of  these  men  are  ambitious. 
They  are  always  stepping  up.  I  do  not  say  they  are  overstepping. 
They  do  not  try  to  start  out  as  civil  enrineers  from  the  start,  but  a 
great  many  of  these  men,  I  think,  do  this — in  fact  all  of  them — in 
order  to  improve  their  conditions.  I  do  not  know  that  I  quite  caught 
your  question  correctly  ? 

Mr.  Lapp.  I  was  wondering  whether  they  got  the  notion  that  they 
could  prepare  for  civU  engineering  when  in  fact  they  might  not  have 
any  basis  for  that  ambition;  that  is,  I  mean  going  through  a  corre- 
spondence course  and  becoming  a  full-fledged  engineer,  when  the 
average  man  could  not  possibly  do  it. 

Capt.  MacAbthub.  No,  sir.  I  do  not  think  those  men  do  that 
very  frequently.  The  majority  of  the  men  that  start  that  sort  of 
thing  go  to  their  officers  at  once  for  advice,  and  they  generally  get 
fairly  good  advice  with  reference  to  those  things.  I  think  they  gen- 
erally confine  themselves  to  what  is  within  their  grasp.  Of  course  we 
get  some  very  excellent  men  in  the  engineers.  I  have  seen  men  in  the 
Engineer  Corps  who  if  they  were  men  in  civil  Ufe,  with  a  very  little 
experience  and  training,  I  would  be  willing  to  give  very  much  more 
than  the  service  gives—  to  give  them  $250.  I  have  had  civil  engineers 
under  my  employ  that  were  not  so  good  as  some  of  the  men  I  have  had 
in  the  service.  A  good  many  of  our  men  in  the  Engineer  Corps  drift 
out  of  the  corps  when  their  enlistment  is  over,  into  the  engineering 
department  at  largo.  The  Engineer  Corps  of  the  Armv  of  course, 
has  not  onlv  its  military  side,  but  its  civil  side.  All  of  the  river  ana 
harbor  work  is  under  our  general  charge,  and  we  place  a  great  many 
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men,  who  go  out  from  the  battalions,  ridit  in  the  engineering  dis- 
tricts; to  ^ow  up  on  the  work;  taken  in  as  loremen;  but  mey  lana  only 
where  their  ability  limits  them. 

The  fourth  Question  submitted  by  jour  commission  is  as  follows: 
"What  is  the  character  of  the  iustruction  in  industrial  and  trade  sub- 

J'ects  for  enlisted  men:  A,  In  what  industries  is  instruction  given t 
},  How  long  is  the  course  ?  C,  What  kinds  of  teachers  are  employed 
and  how  are  they  secured  ?  D,  What  effort,  if  any,  is  made  to  place 
the  men,  and  E;  How  many  men  are  now  taking  instruction  i^  in- 
dustrial  and  trade  subjects  ?" 

All  of  those  branches  of -the  question  have  been  answered  in  the 
answer  to  the  first  question  with  the  one  exception^  D,  "  What  effort, 
if  any,  is  made  to  place  the  men  V 

No  direct  effort  is  made  to  place  men.  None  is  needed.  The 
various  school  certificates,  together  with  the  discharge  papers  given 
the  soldier,  are  thoroughly  adequate  to  place  him  where  his  merit 
deserves.    Discharged  soldiers  oi  ability  are  in  universal  demand. 

Question  No.  5  reads  as  follows:  ''How  is  the  educational  work  of 
the  Army  supervised?  A,  who  is  responsible  in  the  War  Depart- 
ment for  this  instruction?'' 

The  Chief  of  Staff  is  in  general  charge  of  all  systems  of  education 
for  the  Army. 

''Who  is  the  responsible  party  at  each  Army  post  for  the  courses 
of  instruction  given?  What  amount  of  time  is  given  to  the  work 
and  at  what  hours  ? " 

These  latter  questions  have  been  answered  previously  in  my 
answer  to  question  No.  1. 

Question  No.  6*reads  as  follows:  "Attached  hereto  is  a  memoran- 
dum marked  E^diibit  A,  which  lists  the  kind  of  information  which 
has  been  proven  to  be  of  value  in  carrying  on  industrial  and  trade 
education  in  the  country.  Would  such  information  be  of  value  in 
carrying  on  industrial  and  trade  education  in  the  Army  services?'' 

The  answer  to  that  is,  No. 

Question  No.  7  is  as  follows:  "In  your  opinion,  should  this  infor- 
mation be  gathered  by  the  War  Department  for  itself  when  needed, 
or  should  it  be  gathered  bv  some  other  Federal  department  and  used 
by  the  War  Department  ?  ^' 

In  my  opinion,  this  information  is  not  necessary  for  the  War 
Department.  However,  if  the  information  is  needed,  it  would  be 
advisable  to  have  it  collected  by  some  other  bureau. 

Question  No.  9  reads  as  follows:  "What  additional  appropriations 
does  the  War  Department  require  in  order  to  carry  out  its  plans  for 
the  extension  of  the  training  of  enlisted  men  in  the  service  ?'' 

The  answer  to  that  is.  None. 

Question  No.  8  reads  as  follows:  "To  what  extent  do  foreign 
Governments  educate  enUsted  men  in  the  service  in  these  subjects: 
A,  general  education;  B,  commercial  education;  C,  agricultural 
education;  D,  industrial  and  trade  education?'' 

The  following  shows  briefly  from  information  at  hand  the  extent 
to  which  some  of  the  foreign  countries  educate  enlisted  men  in  the 
subjects  covered  by  this  cjuestion: 

Germany,  as  I  have  said,  has  a  conscript  service.  With  reference 
to  instruction  in  general   education,   commercial  education,   and 
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agricultural  education,  there  is  none  except  such  as  may  be  given 
the  man  to  better  fit  him  for  his  duties  as  a  soldier. 

Instruction  in  industrial  and  trade  education:  No  efforts  are 
made  to  instruct  soldiers  in  any  trade  with  a  view  to  improving  their 
condition  after  they  leave  the  Army.  The  direct  purpose  of  all 
instruction  is  to  better  fit  them  for  their  duties  while  in  the  army. 
Instruction  is  given  to  a  limited  number  of  soldiers  who  have  de- 
cided to  continue  in  the  army  to  fit  them  for  duty  as  army  tailors, 
shoemakers,  harness  makers,  machinists,  tanners,  and  bakers;  or  to 
fit  them  for  work  in  the  various  positions  in  the  army  clothing  and 
cap  factories.  Those  men  can  hardly  be  regarded  as  of  the  fitting 
line.  They  are  men  who  make  the  army  a  profession  in  those  par- 
ticular trades. 

There  are  schools  for  the  purpose  primarily  of  fitting  enlisted  men 
for  duty  as  noncommissioned  officers.  The  course  includes  German, 
arithmetic^eography,  history,  and  composition.    Attendance  is  com- 

Sulsory.  lliere  are  also  schools  for  reeiiiisted  men  with  a  curriculum 
esigned  to  prepare  them  for  entry  in  to  the  civil  service,  which  is 
open  to  them  after  12  years  of  service  in  the  active  army.  Attendance 
is  optional.  The  course  includes  FV ench,  political  science,  shorthand, 
and  typewriting,  but  no  special  training  is  to  be  given  any  of  the 
students  for  particular  vocations. 

Oreai  Britain. — General  education:  Army  schools  are  established, 
mainly  for  the  purpose  of  affording  to  noncoiomissioned  officers  and 
men  a  sound  and  useful  education.  AD  noncommissioned  officers  are 
required  to  attend  until  they  can  obtain  a  second-class  certificate. 
The  subjects  for  this  are  arithmetic,  composition,  spellmg,  and  writing. 
All  recruits  less  than  18  years  old  are  required  to  tfttend  school  until 
they  can  obtain  a  first-class  certificate.  The  subjects  for  this  are 
aritnmetic,  composition,  map  reading,  history,  and  geoj^aphy.  Tlie 
attendance  of  otiier  men  at  the  schools  is  optional,  but  is  encouraged. 

Industrial  and  trade  education :  The  system  of  vocational  training 
was  put  into  effect  in  1907.  The  army  council  held  that  the  scope  oi 
instruction  shall  be  to  give  practice  and  further  proficiency  to  men 
with  knowledge  of  a  trade,  and  to  give  general  handiness,  understand- 
ing of  the  use  of  tools,  etc.,  to  men  with  no  such  knowledge.  Ten 
thousand  doUars  was  appropriated  to  assist  ia  starting  the  scheme. 
All  courses  are  voluntary,  and  a  small  fee  is  charged  for  the  purpose  of 
makiDg  the  classes  self-supporting.  A  year  after  the  system  was  put 
into  effect  reports  show  that  80  trades  or  occupations  had  been  repre- 
sented in  the  courses  given,  and  that  a  total  of  3,197  men  had  com- 
pleted courses.  The  most  popular  were  bookkeeping,  bootmaking, 
carpentry,  chauffeur,  clerk,  gardener,  painter,  saddler,  shorthand, 
surveyor,  tailor,  typewriter,  telegrapher^  waiter,  groom,  etc.  The  bulk 
of  the  instruction  is  provided  from  military  sources,  but  some  is  fur- 
nished by  departmental  or  civilian  instructors  in  courses  arranged 
specicJly  for  the  benefit  of  soldiers.  The  estimates  show  that  there 
was  appropriated  for  the  above  purpose,  for  the  year  1913-14,  $2,500 
and  for  the  year  1914-15,  $1,260. 

Commercial  education :  Reports  show  that  the  88  courses  mentioned 
included  bookkeepiog,  commercial  arithmetic,  and  shorthand. 

Agricultural  education:  Reports  show  that  the  courses  mentioned 
included  farming,  gardeniag,  and  care  of  horses. 
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A  scheme  f ol*  providing  business  training  for  soldiers,  in  order  that 
they  may  be  able  to  take  up  civil  employment  on  leaving  the  colors, 
was  started  in  1913.  The  scheme  contemplated  the  organization  oi 
correspondence  classes,  the  men  to  pay  for  their  instruction.  The 
fees  range  from  $10  to  1 17,  to  be  paid  in  small  installments,  to  suit 
the  convenience  of  soldiers.  Classes  were  to  be  formed  for  the  follow- 
ing courses:  Business  training  and  correspondence;  commercial  book- 
keeping and  accounts;  shorthand;  commercial  French  and  German; 
salesmanship;  chauffeur's  course  in  the  theory  of  motor-car  working 
and  mechanism;  billiard  marking;  waitinp;  and  indoor  servants;  cluE 
superintendent;  road  making,  ana  course  K>r  road  foreman  and  deputy 
surveyor;  sanitary  inspector's  cotirse;  handj  man's  course.  No 
reports  are  at  hand  to  indicate  what  success  this  scheme  has  met  with* 

Ja'pan. — General  education:  None,  except  such  as  may  be  given 
the  man  to  better  fit  him  for  his  duties  as  a  soldier. 

Amcultural  education:  Two  hours  are  devoted  per  week  (on  Sim- 
days;  to  tibe  instruction  of  soldiers  in  agriculture.  The  course  is 
optional.  Ilie  teachers  are  professors  of  the  agricultural  colleges. 
Certificates  are  given  by  the  regimental  commander  to  those  soldiers 
who  complete  the  course. 

Commercial  education,  industrial  and  trade  education:  Where  it 
does  not  .interfere  with  mihtary  duty  or  mihtary  instruction,  educa- 
tion may  be  given  to  noncommissioned  of&cers  to  enable  them  to  carry 
on  some  professional  or  business  in  civil  life.  For  this  purpose  special 
courses  are  established  in  various  organizations  to  whicn  are  admitted 
noncommissioned  officers  who  have  served  more  than  six  years,  and 
who  have  qualified  in  their  mihtary  instruction.  Occasionally  other 
noncommissioned  officers  are  admitted  to  these  courses.  Taking  such 
courses  is  a  volimtary  matter.  Incidentally  the  training  given  for 
technical  mihtary  purposes  may  fit  a  soldier  for  certain  vocationSi 
such  as  nurse,  apotnecary,  trades  connected  with  the  supply  depart- 
ments, horseshoer,  blacksmith,  carpenter,  shoemaker,  tailor,  baker, 
etc. 

France. — General  education,  agricultural  education,  and  commer- 
cial education:  None  except  such  as  may  be  given  in  the  army  schools 
to  better  fit  the  man  for  nis  duties  as  a  soldier. 

Industrial  and  trade  education:  Several  years  a^o  there  was  insti- 
tuted a  system  of  manual  trainiryg  in  barracks.  'Hie  purpose  of  this 
training  was  to  benefit  those  who  had  served  an  apprenticeship  or  who 
had  already  followed  a  trade  before  their  entry  into  the  army.  The 
program  of  instruction  comprised  a  series  of  talks  or  lectures,  with 
screen  pictures  and  simple  experiments  given  in  the  barracks,  soldiers' 
clubs,  and  recreation  rooms,  and  a  series  of  visits  to  pubUc  or  private 
commerical  industrial  and  ag^cultural  establishments  in  the  garrison 
towns  or  their  immediate  vicinity.  The  course  was  optional  and  was 
not  to  interfere  in  any  way  with  mihtary  training.  Individual  attend- 
ance of  noncommissioned  officers  and  privates  at  technical  or  practical 
courses  given  by  coiomercial,  agricultural,  and  industrial  schools  was 
to  be  encouraged,  but  mihtary  duties  must  never  be  interfered  with. 
In  the  subject  of  agricultural  education,  prof essors  of  agriculture 
supervised  the  courses  and  gave  lectures.  Veterinarians  were  placed 
in  charge  of  the  courses  deiuing  with  the  care  of  pubhc  animals.  No 
reports  are  at  hand  to  show  whether  the  scheme  has  been  a  success  or 
whether  it  has  been  continued  up  to  the  present  time. 
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Italy. — Oeneial  education^  commercial  educatiou,  industrial  edu- 
cation, and  trade  education:  There  are  no  reports  to  indicate  that  any 
instruction  is  given  in  these  subjects  except  such  as  may  be  given 
in  the  army  schools  to  better  the  man  for  his  duties  as  a  soldier. 

Agricultural  education:  Some  years  ago  courses  were  established 
in  tms  subject.  Ten  periods  of  instruction  each  month,  each  of  one 
hour,  were  given  by  professors  of  agricultural  schools,  assisted  by  the 
army  officers.  Attendance  was  optional,  and  prizes  riven  to  stimu- 
late interest.  No  reports  are  at  nand  to  show  whether  the  scheme 
has  been  a  success  or  whether  it  has  been  continued  to  the  present 
time. 

(Question  No.  10  reads  as  follows:  ''Is  the  War  Department  in  a 
position  to  furnish  within  the  next  10  days  a  statement  to  be  incor- 
porated in  the  report  of  the  commission  describing  the  present  and 
proposed  activities  of  the  War  Department  in  promoting  industrial 
and  trade  education,  and  in  addition,  what  additional  a|)propriations 
to  the  present  budget  it  requires  for  the  promotion  of  this  work?" 

It  is  oelieved  that  all  information  that  is  desired  is  contained  in  the 
answers  which  I  have  given  the  commission  this  morning,  and  no 
necessity  would  therefore  seem  to  exist  for  any  further  statement  in 
the  premises.  I  think,  however,  all  the  War  Department  is  prepared 
to  give  at  the  present  time  is  included  in  these  answers  whicn  I  have 
given.  I  will  of  course  send  the  printed  matter  to  you,  as  you  have 
requested. 

1  would  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  oflFhand  we  probably  train  10  per 
cent  of  our  men  in  some  tvpe  of  vocational  training;  that  is,  some  di- 
rect vocational  training  tnat  they  apply  immediately  on  leaving  the 
service,  and  that  incidentally  we  give  training,  that  will  assist  them 
very  much  in  some  trade,  to  a  very  large  percentage  of  men.  For 
instance,  all  the  men  of  our  mounted  branch  of  the  seivice  become 
experts  in  regard  to  all  questions  on  stable  management — grooms, 
drivers,  and  anything  of  that  type.  Of  that  incidental  vocational 
training,  no  mention  has  been  made  of  these  answers. 

Mr.  WiNSLOW.  Some  of  them  approach  being  circus  riders  % 

Capt.  MacArthur.  All  the  circus  riders  practically  come  from 
our  service.  Of  course,  these  men  have  opportunity  to  learn,  and 
Buffalo  Bill  and  all  those  people  follow  them  all  over  the  country. 
Of  course^hen  they  get  an  exceptionally  good  man,  he  leaves  the 
service.  We  have  a  system  now  wnereby  a  man  can  buy  his  discharge 
at  any  time.  The  amount  he  pays  for  his  discharge  depends  upon 
the  length  of  service,  varying  universally  with  the  length  of  seivice 
he  has;  so  if  a  man  has  an  offer  outside  of  pecuUar  advantage,  he  can 
buv  his  discharge  at  once. 

Mr.  WiNSLOW.  But  you  are  supplying  to  the  circus  corporations 
a  very  considerable  number  of  men  as  teamsters,  plus  those  who  go 
m  as  riders  ? 

Capt.  MacArthur.  We  do;  yes,  sir.  The  Army  is  a  great  feeder. 
There  is  no  question  about  that. 

Mr.  Lapp.  I  suppose  the  profession  of  veterinary  surgeon,  or  even 
a  very  careful  study  of  that  subject,  would  be  beyond  the  immediate 
possioility  of  the  Army,  but  they  must  get  a  considerable  training  in 
the  care  of  animals. 

Capt.  MacArthur.  As  you  will  see  in  my  answer  to  one  of  your 
questions,  we  have  a  school  for  that.    We  go  into  that  pretty  deeply. 
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We  can  not  afford,  with  our  valuable  plant  in  the  way  of  animals,  to 
take  any  chances  at  all.  So  we  have  a  school  for  farriers  and  horse- 
shoers,  and  in  this  farrier  school  we  go  into  the  subject  very  deeply. 

ilr.  WiNSLOW.  You  have  some  considerable  data  on  the  larrier 
school,  have  you  not  ? 

Capt.  MaoArthub.  Yes;  and  I  will  send  you  the  annual  report 
of  that  school.  That  is  an  auxihary  school  to  what  is  known  as  the 
Mounted  Service  School  at  Fort  Riley,  which  consists  of  the  school 
of  eauitation  for  ofHcers,  speaking  in  general  terms,  and  the  schools 
for  farriers  and  horseshoers  for  enlisted  men,  with  several  other 
auxiUary  schools.  They  train  there  as  farriers  and  horseshoers. 
They  train  there  about  200  men  every  year,  and  then  in  each  troop 
and  battery  there  are  a  lot  of  men  who  are  given  what  might  be 
called  the  rudimentary  principles  of  the  farrier's  business;  so  you 
could  go  into  any  troop  and  battery  consisting  of  100  men  and  you 
could  get  from  10  to  20  men  that  could  attend  to  the  ordinary  sick- 
ness on  the  part  of  an  animal.  You  probably  would  find  there  are 
two  or  three  of  these  men  that  are  exceptionally  good. 

Mr.  WiNSLOW.  What  about  your  hospital  school  ? 

Capt.  MacArthuk.  We  have  no  hospital  school,  but  every  man 
in  oiu*  Medical  Department  is  trained  in  the  duties  of  nurse,  apothe- 
cary, and  so  on.  At  every  hospital  we  have  that  is  a  part  of  their 
routine  duty.  I  have  made  mention  of  that  in  one  of  my  previous 
answers,  as  jou  may  recall,  as  follows: 

"In  addition  to  these  schools,  the  Hospital  Corps  affords  opportunity 
to  acquire  proficiency  in  nursing,  sanitation,  pharmacy,  X-jay,  and 
laboratory  work.  No  formal  schools  are  maintained  for  such  train- 
ing, which  is  imparted  as  a  matter  of  routine  to  the  3,500  enlisted 
men  in  the  medical  departmeilt." 

They  all  have  to  learn  that.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  all  of  them  be- 
come apothecaries,  but  the  best  men  go  up  and  take  courses  as 
apothecaries  and  get  increased  rank,  and  so  on.  Practically  all  those 
3,500  men  in  that  department  get  vocational  training  that  appertains 
to  the  profession  of  medicine.  It  is  the  same  way  in  SH  the  other  tech- 
nical branches  of  the  service.  In  the  engineers,  all  the  men  are 
trained  in  some  vocational  pursuit;  and  the  same  way  with  the 
signal  corps.  Those  man  are  trained  with  everything  that  appertains 
to  the  transmission  of  information  either  by  wire  or  wireless  or  in 
the  various  aeronautical  ways.  So  we  have  m  our  Army,  I  suppose, 
10,000  men  out  of  an  Army  of  about  85,000  who  are  always  under- 
ling vocational  training.  But  as  I  say,  we  do  not  do  it  with  any 
idea  of  doing  it  for  the  benefit  of  the  individual  except  as  that  is 
incidental.  We  do  it  because  we  have  to  have  these  men  to  function 
properly  in  the  service. 

Mr.  Lapp.  If  you*  were  to  hold  out  to  the  people  the  inducement 
that  they  could  get  vocational  training,  or  training  in  the  trades, 
do  you  think  men  would  come  into  the  Army  in  greater  numbers? 

Capt.  MaoArthur.  We  do  that  now.  Our  enlisting  officers  and 
circulars  all  present  those  matters  along  those  lines  to  recruits. 
That  is  made  one  of  the  features  of  our  information  circular  to 
prospective  recruits. 

^  Mr.  Lapp.  How  long  has  that  been  the  practice,  to  hold  out  voca- 
tional or  trade  training  possibilities  ? 
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Capt.  MacAbthitb.  I  am  not  quite  prepared  io  say,  but  it  has  been 
featured  for  the  last  four  or  five  years  that  I  know  of.^ 

Mr.  Lapp.  Is  there  any  observable  change  in  the  kind  of  people 
that  comet 

Capt.  MacAbthub.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Lapp.  Do  they  come  in  larger  proportion  to  get  the  training  t 

Capt.  MacAbthitb.  My  answer  to  tnat  is  a  matter  of  opinion,  and 
it  has  been  my  observation  and  opinion  that  that  does  not  bring  in 
anyone.  The  men  come  into  the  Army  for  very  different  reasons 
than  to  get  a  vocational  training.  I  believe  they  come  in  because 
they  have  eot  to  Uve.  and  they  do  not  want  to  steal  and  do  not  want 
to  Deg.  I  DeUeve  wnen  a  man  is  out  of  a  job  he  looks  around  and 
takes  the  line  of  least  resistance,  and  it  ia  generally  the  recruiting 
office.  The  pay  in  the  Army  is  good  and  the  life  is  pleasant.  It  is 
a  place  for  good  sober-minded  young  men.  The  idea  that  some 
people  have  that  the  Army  is  a  place  lor  a  scamp  or  a  ne'er-do-well 
IS  a  great  fallacy.  Men  like  that  who  come  in  last  a  very  short  time. 
In  utct,  the  Army  to-day  never  gets  awav  from  the  school  belli 
You  are  a  schoolboy  or  a  school-teacher  all  ^our  life  in  the  Army. 
It  is  to  mv  mind  the  greatest  educational  institution  in^  the  Govern- 
ment. Of  course,  the  primary  education  they  receive  is  the  educa- 
tion in  the  profession  of  arms,  and  that  is  the  real  intent  now  of  the 
Army,  to  make  the  Armv  a  clearing  house,  a  sort  of  school  clearing 
house  to  teach  the  profession  of  arms,  to  make  the  enlistment  a 
short  one,  the  training  intensive,  and  to  pass  the  men  back  into  civil 
life  in  the  shortest  possible  time  with  such  vocational  and  .military 
education  as  we  can  give  them.  Of  course,  in  order  to  make  the 
enlistment  period  as  short  as  possible,  we  have  to  intensifv  the  mili- 
tary training,  which  would  minimize  the  opportunity  for  special 
vocational  training.  That  is  the  present  ideal  of  the  thinking  men 
of  our  service. 

(Here  ensued  a  protracted  informal  discussion  which  the  reporter 
was  directed  not  to  record.) 

Mr.  WiNSLow.  Capt.  MacArthur.  I  am  sure  the  members  of  the 
commission  are  very  much  obligea  to  you  for  appearing  before  us 
this  morning. 

Capt.  MacAbthub.  If  there  is  anything  the  Secretw^y  of  War  can 
do  to  assist  you,  he  will  be  glad  to  do  everything  in  his  power  along 
that  hne. 

Mr.  WiNSLOW.  Thank  you.  Captain. 

The  conmiission  will  now  stand  adjourned  until  8  o'clock  this 
evening. 

Thereupon,  at  12.55  o'clock  p.  m.|  the  commission  adjourned  until 
8  o'clock  p.  m.  on  this  date. 
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ORGANIZATIONS, 

MONDAY,  APRIL  20,  1914. 
EYENIKa  SESSION. 

Senator  Page.  The  commission  will  come  to  order.  I  understand 
the  arrangements  for  to-night  include  remarks  from  Mr.  McVey,  Prof. 
Maphis,  l£r.  Weber,  and  Mr.  Springer.  Mr.  Springer  is  here,  ready  to 
proceed,  and  inasmuch  as  Mr.  McVey  has  not  yet  arrived,  I  think  we 
wUl  hear  from  Mr.  Springer  at  this  time. 

STATEMENT  OF  MR.  D.  W.  SPRINGER,  SECRETARY  OF  THE  NATIONAL 

EDUCATIONAL  ASSOCUTION. 

fFor  additional  statement  of  Mr.  Springer,  see  p.  231.] 

Mr.  Spbinger.  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  commission,  I 
feel  that  the  situation  under  which  I  appear  before  you  is  rather 
unfortunate  for  the  organizations  that  I  represent  in  that  I  have  not 
received,  until  a  moment  ago,  anything  m  the  way  of  an  outline 
indicating  the  lines  of  investigation  wich  your  commission  has 
decided  upon  pursuing.  The  telegram  announcing  the  hearing  was 
received  less  than  24  hours  before  I  had  to  leave  on  a  trip  that  had 
already  been  arranged,  and  the  letter  which  it  said  was  to  follow  had 
not  been  received.  Consequently  it  was  impossible  for  me  to  do  any- 
thing more  than  telegraph  to  the  members  of  our  committee  indicat- 
ing tne  fact  that  a  hearing  was  to  be  held;  that  the  lines  of  investiga- 
tion I  did  not  know;  that  I  would  be  present  and  gather  all  the 
information  that  I  could;  that  if  they  could  be  present  I  should  be 
glad  to  have  them,  and  if  they  were  not  here  I  would  ask  the  com- 
ipission  for  the  privilege  of  fihng  a  brief  later  that  would  represent 
our  views  on  the^  points  in  question.  Mr.  Prosser  has  kindly  given 
me  that  outline  since  coming  into  the  room. 

I  think  it  would  be  well  tor  your  commission  to  know  in  general 
what  has  been  the  attitude  of  the  association  toward  the  general 
subject  of  vocational  education,  and  so  on  receipt  of  the  telegram  I 
asked  our  stenographer  to  pick  out  any  actions  that  may  have  been 
taken  in  the  last  two  years  upon  this  question,  and  we  found  these 
actions  were  as  follows: 

The  delegates  of  the  National  Educational  Association,  in  attend- 
ance upon  the  Third  National  Conservation  Congress,  at  Kansas  City, 
Mo.,  September  25,  16,  and  27,  1911,  presented  the  following  resolu- 
tion, which  was  unanimously  adopted  oy  that  body: 

*' Resolved f  That  in  a  system  of  free  schools  all  the  children  should 
be  trained  for  good  citizenship  and  for  the  useful  industries ;  that  owing 
to  the  rapidly  changing  and  mcreasingly  complex  social  and  economic 
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conditions  now  foimd  in  all  sections  of  the  Union,  our  public  sc  ook 
should  make  ample  provision  for  instructing  the  youtn  of  the  land 
in  the  more  important  occupations  in  which  our  people  are  engaged, 
and  parents  and  teachers  should  counsel  together  to  detennme,  if 
possible,  what  vocation  each  child  is  best  adapted  to  pursue. 

'*  Resolved.  That  the  vocational  education  bill  now  pending  in  Con- 
gress^ providing  for  the  training  of  teachers  to  give  scientific  instruct 
Bon  m  the  elements  of  agriculture  in  the  rural  schools,  has  our  hearty 
indorsement,  and  we  uige  its  speedy  enactment." 

That  is  one  action.  Then  at  the  St.  Louis  meeting  of  the  depart- 
ment of  superintendence,  which  was  held  Februaiy  25-28,  1912,  the 
following  resolution  was  passed: 

**  Whereas  the  Page  bill,  or  Senate  bill  No.  3,  introduced  by  Senator 

Page  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  seeks  to  accomplish  the 

good  purposes  of  the  Burkett-Pollard  and  DoUiver-Davis  bills  and 

other  good  purposes  not  provided  for  in  those  bills,  and  has  now 

been  amended  to  suit  the  needs  of  all  the  States;  and 

''Whereas  it  proposes  to  cooperate  with  the  States  in  encouraging 

instruction  in  agriculture,  the  trades,  and  industries,  and  home 

economics  in  secondary  schools;  in  preparing  teachers  for  these 

vocational  courses  in  State  colleges  of  agnculture  and  the  mechanic 

arts;  in  maintaining  instructions  in  these  vocational  subjects  in 

State  normal  schools;  and  in  maintaining  extension  departments  in 

State  colleges  of  agriculture  and  mechanic  arts:  Therefore  be  it 

'^Resolved.  That  we  indorse  the  Page  bill,  or  Senate  bill  No.  3,  and 

call  upon  tne  Members  of  the  United  States  Senate  and  House  of 

Representatives  to  pass  it  promptly  in  the  best  interests  of  the 

people." 

That  was  in  midwinter  meeting  of  1912.  In  the  summer  meeting 
of  1912,  held  at  Chicago,  the  general  body  passed  the  following  reso- 
lution: 

''Resolved,  That  we  heartily  indorse  the  comprehensive  plan  now 
before  Congress  for  increasing  the  facilities  in  State  colleges  of  agri- 
culture ana  mechanic  arts.  State  normal  schools,  and  elementary 
schools  for  training  in  agriculture,  domestic  economy,  and  other 
industrial  work  for  the  great  mass  of  our  people,  through  the  public 
schools  of  the  entire  coimtry." 

Also: 
''Whereas  vocational  choice  is  inseparable  from  the  several  vocations 

to  be  pursued; 
"Whereas  the  public  schools  have  hitherto  left  these  matters  to  the 

solution  of  the  worker  and  the  employer; 
"Whereas  the  increasing  demands  of  the  occupation  of  the  home, 
shop,  and  farm  are  forcing  upon  local  communities  the  necessity 
for  some  form  of  vocational  training;  and 
"Whereas  the  United  States  in  order  to  protect  its  population,  by 
maintaining  its  vigor  and  morality^  to  change  its  large  output  of 
raw  materials  into  an  output  of  finished  product;  to  make  it  pos- 
sible to  fight,  not  with  armored  cruisers,  but  with  brain  and  skuled 
workmanship;  and  to  maintain  its  commercial  prestige,  demands 
some  form  of  vocational  training:  Therefore  be  it 
"Resolved,  That  this  association  recommends  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment the  passage  of  a  law,  imder  conditions  clearly  recognizing  the 
autonomy  of  the  States  in  adaptation  to  local  conditions,  carrying 
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with  it  an  appropriation  sufficiently  liberal  to  render  possible  its 
operatioHi  which  law  shall  have  for  its  end  the  ultimate  improvement 
of  the  home,  shop,  and  farm  throug[h  vocational  training;  that  such 
aid  be  administered  through  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education, 
or  a  similar  body,  thence  through  the  State  board  of  control  of  each 
State  to  the  several  local  boards  of  control  in  the  several  communities, 
and  that  such  grants  to  §uch  local  communities  and  to  such  States 
be  dependent  upon  actual  results  secured  in  such  loced  communities 
and  States." 

Also: 

''Resolved,  That  this  association  authorizes  its  president  to  appoint 
a  committee  of  11  members,  made  up  of  educators,  employers,  em- 
ployees, and  social  workers,  to  make  a  special  study  of  this  whole 
question,  and  to  report  to  this  association  at  a  future  meeting." 

That  conmiittee  was  appointed.  It  contains  in  its  membership  two 
of  the  members  of  your  commission,  Messrs.  Prosser  and  Winslow.  A 
preliminary  report  was  made  at  Salt  Lake  City  last  summer — ex- 
tremely prehnunary,  in  that  they  had  at  that  time  only  endeavored  to 
determine  what  they  would  try  to  do.  They  are  at  work.  To  what 
extent,  at  the  present  time,  the  work  has  progressed,  perhaps  Mr. 
Prosser  or  Mr.  Winslow  would  be  better  able  to  say  than  am  I.  But 
I  ^ow  that  it  is  expected  that  a  second  report  would  be  made  at  St. 
Paul,  and  when  that  is  made  it  will  represent  the  opinions  of  the  classes 
indicated — educators,  employers,  employees,  ana  social  workors — on 
the  general  (][uestion  of  vocational  education. 

Our  organization,  in  the  educational  investigations  which  it  con- 
ducts, aims  to  present  methods  that  can  be  used  and  things  that  can 
be  done  in  the  schools  entirely  independent  of  the  source  of  revenue. 
I  believe  their  report,  when  made,  will  be  more  along  the  line  of  what 
may  be  accomphshed,  using  the  question  of  revenue  only  as  one  of 
what  might  be  considered  a  secondary  line  of  the  questions.  Am  I 
right  in  tnat,  Mr.  Prosser? 

Mr.  Pbosser.  I  rather  think  that  is  true.  Of  course  it  is  possible 
for  a  person  to  indorse  vocational  education  and  to  indorse  aifferent 
forms  of  vocational  education  without  asking  for  a  national  grant  for 
any  or  all  of  them. 

Mr.  Sprinqeb.  Yes. 

Senator  Page.  But  the  fact  that  at  the  previous  meeting  you  had 
very  strongly  indorsed  Federal  aid  would  lead  one  to  think  that  per- 
haps in  this  latter  meeting  you  thought  back  to  the  meeting  where 
you  did  make  that  indorsement. 

Mr.  Sprinqeb.  I  would  not  want  to  be  imderstood  that  the  associa- 
tion had  changed  its  attitude  with  regard  to  Federal  aid.  But  in  the 
appointment  of  this  committee  to  do  this  specific  work,  the  aim  was  to 
get  the  opinion  of  these  various  persons  as  to  what  could  be  done  by 
the  schools  and  where  the  funds  were  to  come  from  for  the  purpose 
of  carrying  it  out. 

Senator  Page.  Do  you  consider  the  action  of  this  commission  as 
predicated  upon  the  supposition  that  we  are  to  plan  for  Federal  aid  ? 

Mr.  Sprinqeb.  Yes,  sir;  I  take  it  that  that  is  probably  the  pur- 
pose of  your  commission  having  been  called  into  existence. 

Senator  Page.  There  is.  no  question  about  that,  I  beUeve.  I  do 
not  know  but  that  the  individual  members  of  the  commission  may 
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feel  differently  about  it,  but  in  bringing  about  the  appropriation  for 
the  commission  I  think  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  idea  of  Federal  aid 
was  the  leading  thought  of  the  plan. 

Mr.  Springer.  With  our  committee  it  would  be  secondary;  with 
your  commission  major. 

Mr.  Prosser.  This  committee  to  which  Mr.  Springer  refers  is  a 
conmuttee  of  11  members  appointed  for  the  purpose  of  helping, 
through  reports  and  publications,  the  work  for  vocational  education 
in  the  public  schools  of  the  country  in  general.  For  instance,  that 
committee  expects  to  report  at  the  St.  Paul  meeting  this  summer  as 
to  the  meaning  of  terms  and  definitions  used  in  the  field  today  to 
see  if  they  can  not  clarify  the  all  too  evident  confusion. 

Mr.  Springer.  Not  at  all,  no.  The  next  resolution  goes  one  step 
further.  That  was  at  the  Chicago  meeting  in  1912.  They  made  the 
report  then  in  1913.  At  the  Salt  Lake  City  meeting  in  1913  a  report 
was  made.  For  doing  this  work,  I  might  incidentafly  say  that  at  the 
Chicago  meeting  they  appropriated  $500  and  at  the  Salt  Lake  City 
meeting  they  appropriated  S2,000,  all  of  which,  however,  was  not 
avaHable,  owing  to  the  fact  that  somebody  forgot  to  do  everything 
that  was  necessary  in  the  Question  of  the  appropriation.  At  the 
Salt  Lake  meeting  of  the  National  Educational  Association,  the 
general  body  passed  this  resolution: 

*  *  Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  five  be  appointed  by  the  president- 
elect of  this  association,  one  from  a  State  umversity  which  includes  a 
college  of  a^culture;  one  from  a  State  university  which  does  not 
include  a  college  of  agriciQture;  one  from  a  normal  school;  one  su- 
perintendent of  city  schools  and  one  State  superintendent  of  educar- 
tion,  to  confer  and  advise  on  behalf  of  the  National  Education 
Association  with  any  committee  or  commission  which  may  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  frame  legislation  for 
Federal  aid  to  vocational  education,  or  to  consider  plans  for  such 
action  by  the  Federal  Government,  or  which  may  oe  considering 
le^slation  to  that  end  which  may  be  pending  before  Congress." 

There  you  see  the  last  action  specifically  retains  the  question  of 
the  Federal  aid. 

It  was  under  the  terms  of  that  resolution  that  the  present  com- 
mittee was  appointed,  consisting  of  John  W.  Cook,  president  of  the 
State  Normal  School,  Dekalb,  lU.,  chairman:  William  O.  Thompson, 
Ohio  State  University,  Columbus,  Ohio;  James  Y.  Joyner,  State 
superintendent  of  public  instruction,  Raleigh,  N.  C;  Frank  L. 
McVey,  president  of  the  University  of  Nortn  Dakota,  University, 
N.  Dak.;  and  F.  B.  Dyer,  superintendent  of  schools,  Boston,  Mass., 
representing  the  five  different  lines  of  educational  activity  called  for 
by  the  resolution. 

Senator  Page.  They  have  not  made  their  report  yet? 

Mr.  Springer.  No,  sir.  The  purpose  of  the  appointment  of  that 
committee,  as  it  says,  is  merely  to  confer  and  aaviso  on  behalf  of 
the  National  Educational  Association.  As  I  indicated,  on  receipt 
of  the  telegram  announcing  this  hearing,  I  immediately  telegraphed 
to  Mr.  Cook,  who  is  the  chairman,  and  sent  word  to  eacn  of  the  other 
members  of  the  committee,  from  two  of  whom  I  have  been  unable 
to  receive  any  reply  except  from  the  office  to  the  effect  that  they 
were  away. 
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Senator  Page.  Which  of  the  committee  do  you  expect  will  be 
with  us  to-night? 

Mr.  Spkingbb.  Mr.  McVey  is  here;  he  has  just  come  in.  He  is 
the  only  one  of  the  committee  who  is  here.  mi.  Joyner  is  at  home. 
Mr.  Thompson  has  a  meeting  of  his  board  of  r^ents  to-morrow,  and 
every  president  knows  what  that  means  when  tney  have  the  budget 
for  next  year  as  a  matter  of  consideration.  Mr.  Cook  in  the  same 
way  has  a  meeting  of  his  board  called  for  Wednesday,  and  he  was 
fearful  that  he  comd  not  be  here.     I  have  not  heard  from  Mr.  Dyer. 

That,  Mr.  Chairman,  gjives  your  commission  an  idea  of  the  atti- 
tude of  the  association  with  regard  to  the  general  question  of  voca- 
tional education.  They  have  m  all  of  the  disciissions  felt  that  the 
term  "vocational"  should  be  inclusive  of  the  agricultural,  the  indus- 
trial, the  commercial,  the  domestic  science — all  of  the  various 
forms — and  in  indorsing  the  general  subject  they  have  had  in  mind 
the  items  or  the  departments  that  go  to  make  each  up.  They  have 
also  had  in  mind  that  it  was  not  omy  to  be  taken  into  consideration 
as  to  what  was  to  be  furnished  the  student  in  the  school,  but  also 
what  should  be  furnished  to  the  teacher  who  was  to  be  the  means 
of  instruction  in  the  schools;  and  that  in  discussing  vocational  edu- 
cation we  must  keep  in  mind  that  continually  the  training  of  the 
teacher  is  a  very  important  phase  of  the  question. 

Mr.  Prosseb.  That  committee  has  had  a  meeting,  has  it  not, 
Mr.  Springer  1 

Mr.  Springeb.  They  have  not.  They  were  unable  to  get  together 
at  the  Kichmond  meeting.  Three  members  were  not  there.  They 
have  not  been  together  vet.  But,  as  I  said  to  you  incidentally,  Mr. 
Prosser,  I  will  get  together  enougn  of  these  queries  multigraphed  to 
send  to  the  committee  and  others  whom  they  may  suggest,  m  order 
that  we  will  be  able  to  file  a  brief  that  wiU  represent  the  association 
in  the  matters  that  are  before  you. 

Mx.  Prosser.  Would  it  be  possible  for  you  to  file  that  brief  on  or 
before  the  5th  of  May  ? 

Mr.  Springer.  I  think  so.  In  the  hearing  over  in  the  House 
before  the  Committee  on  Education  I  filed  one  brief  covering  the  views 
of  a  little  over  200,  in  two  weeks,  that  pertaining  to  the  national 
university  question.  This  of  course  is  a  uttle  bit  more  extensive  in 
the  line  that  it  covers,  but  I  believe  that  I  can  do  that. 

•Mr.  Prosser.  We  are  very  much  pressed  for  time.  Under  the 
terms  of  the  resolution  creating  the  commission  we  must  report  by 
the  1st  of  June.  Our  appropriation  expires  on  that  date.  It  means 
a  very  large  part  of  May  must  be  given  over  to  the  writing  of  the 
report.  Anything  received  from  uxo  National  Educational  Asso- 
ciation Committee  would  do  us  much  more  good  before  the  5th  of 
May  than  after  the  5th  of  May. 

Mr.  Springer.  I  think  we  have  a  meeting  of  the  International 
Council  here  in  Washington  on  the  9th  of  May.  That  contains  two 
of  the  members  of  this  committee,  Messrs.  Jo^er  and  Thompson. 
They  will  both  be  here  at  that  time,  and  I  had  in  mind  that  by  cor- 
respondence things  could  be  gotten  into  shape  perhaps  to  at  least 
finish  along  about  the  8th  or  9th,  which  is  not  much  beyond  the  time 
which  you  suggest,  and  it  may  be  we  can  do  it  sooner. 
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Mr.  Pbosser.  We  would  dislike  to  take  snap  judgment  on  the 
committee.  We  have  no  desire  to  do  so,  but  want  you  to  take  as 
much  time  as  you  feel  is  necessary,  but  of  course  we  must  point  out 
that  if  you  expect  to  influence  the  action  of  the  commission,  that 
influence  ought  to  be  exerted  before  instead  of  after  the  beginning 
of  the  formmation  of  the  report. 

Mr.  Spbingeb.  I  did  not  know  anything  about  the  time  you  had 
set,  but  we  had  agreed  on  May  9  on  this  other  affair,  so  I  had  thought 
it  might  be  roimded  up  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Prosseb.  I  would  like  to  raise  the  question  here  for  informal 
discussion  of  the  commission  as  to  whether  wc  feel  that  May  9  or  May 
10,  as  a  last  date,  would  be  a  satisfactory  date  on  which  to  get  the 
report  of  the  National  Educational  Association. 

Mr.  Spbingeb.  We  will  get  it  to  you  sooner. 

Senator  Page.  I  should  be  very  glad  to  have  each  member  speak 
their  views  about  it,  but  personally  I  am  going  to  say  that  I  think 
we  will  benefit  vastly  more  if  you  will  file  itby  Qie  5th  of  May,  rather 
than  by  the  10th.  We  are  going  to  be  crowded  so  badly  that  any 
elaborate  matter  received  after  tne  5th  of  May  is  likely  to  be  of  no 
great  value  to  us,  it  seems  to  me. 

Mr.  Spbingeb.  We  will  have  it  to  you  by  the  5th.  We  may  want 
to  do  like  the  people  in  Congress,  however^ask  leave  to  extend  our 
remarks  in  the  Record. 

Senator  Page.  That  does  not  apply  to  the  Senate. 

Mr.  Spbingeb.  They  extend  them  in  the  first  place  ?    Pliaughter.] 

Senator  Page.  Yes. 

Mr.  Spbingeb.  I  simply  desire  to  aid  this,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  in 
view  of  what  I  have  said,  if  there  are  questions  you  would  like  to 
incidently  ask^  perhaps  outside  of  your  general  schedule,  I  should  be 
very  glad  to  give  aU  the  information  I  can. 

The  Chaibman.  Mr.  Springer,  I  have  had  considerable  correspond- 
ence with  President  Me  V  ey .  I  have  never  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting 
him  until  this  evening.  I  must  go  over  to  the  meeting  of  the  Senate 
at  9  o'clock,  and  if  there  is  no  objection,  I  would  like  to  call  upon 
Mr.  McVey  now. 

Mr.  Spbingeb.  Thatiscertainly  very  agreeable  to  me,  Mr.  Chairman. 

STATEMENT  OF  MR.  FRANK  L.  M'VEY,  PRESIDENT  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF 

NORTH  DAKOTA. 

[For  additional  statement  of  ICr.  McVey,  see  p.  161.1 

Mr.  Mo  Vet.  I  am  very  glad  to  meet  you,  Mr.  Chairman  and  mem- 
bers of  the  conmiission.  I  am  afraid  my  attitude  on  this  whole  mat- 
ter will  be  a  little  hke  that  of  the  two  people  who  were  standing  on  the 
back  end  of  the  car,  traveling  to  the  same  neighborhood,  and  one 
gentleman  asked  the  other.  ''Is  your  wife  entertaining  this  winter, '' 
and  he  repHed,  "Not  very.'' 

Senator  Pac(E.  I  know  something  about  your  attitude,  and  I  shall 
be  very  glad  indeed  to  hear  from  you.  We  are  very  glad  to  have  you 
here. 

Mr.  Pbosseb.  You  are  not  speaking  for  the  conunittee  in  your 
attitude,  but  speaking  for  the  attitude  of  the  association  which  you 
represent  1 
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Mr.  McVet.  I  might  put  it  this  way,  that  there  are  three  relation- 
ships in  which  I  stand  to  this  whole  question.  In  the  first  place,  a 
group  of  universities^  20  in  number,  which  do  not  have  agricultural 
colleges  associated  with  them,  appointed  a  committee  of  three  to  take 
up  the  question  of  the  Page  bill  and  the  various  ways  in  which  it 
affected  them,  as  well  as  the  general  problem  of  education  inside  of 
the  States  in  which  they  were  located.  Again,  as  Mr,  Springer  has 
indicated,  I  am  a  member  of  that  committee  which  might  be  called  a 
sort  of  "minute-man"  committee,  I  guess,  more  than  anything  else; 
I  do  not  know  just  how  to  put  it  more  than  that.  Then  there  is  a 
third  relationship  that  I  stand  in  as  chairman  of  the  committee  on 
economy  of  time  m  education,  which  is  a  very  considerable  factor  and 
ought  to  be  given  some  thought  in  connection  with  this  problem  of 
vocational  eoucation. 

Senator  Page.  Dr.  McVey,  is  there  any  department  of  your  school 
which  is  devoted  to  the  education  of  teachers  ? 

Mr.  MoVey.  Yes. 

Senator  Page.  That  would  place  it  in  very  close  relationship  to 
the  Page  bill.  I  do  not  know  what  we  may  nereafter  provide  here, 
but  that  is  the  part  of  the  Page  bill  in  which  you  are  particularly 
interested,  I  know. 

Mr.  MoVey.  On  the  other  hand  I  do  not  want  to  be  regarded  as 
representing  any  specific  interest  here,  but  rather  as  coming  in  the 
way  of  offering  the  commission  some  thoughts  and  suggestions  that 
I  have  had  upon  this  matter. 

Mr.  Pkosseb.  Then  you  are  speaking  individually  and  not  as 
voicing  the  point  of  view  or  attitude  of  any  particular  association  t 

Mr.  McVet.  I  voice  the  point  of  view  of  tne  separate  State  uni- 
versities, as  chairman  of  their  committee;  and  as  an  individual 
member  of  these  other  committees  I  should  voice  at  least  one  member 
of  those  committees. 

But,  in  presenting  this  matter  I  want  to  speak  on  the  general 
phases  of  it,  and  Prof.  Maphis  will  speak  on  the  phases  as  associated- 
with  the  training  of  teacners,  and  Dr.  Weber  will  speak  of  a  still 
further  phase,  the  division  of  function  as  shown  in  tne  existence  of 
rural  teachers  and  in  normal  schools. 

It  strikes  me  that  the  State,  as  an  entity,  must  be  considered  and 
given  larger  consideration  than  seems  to  be  the  tendency  at  the 
present  time  through  the  development  of  Federal  legislation!.  The 
inc6me  tax  is  an  example  of  where  the  power  and  authority  of  the 
States  to  bring  about  taxation  will  be  more  or  less  affected  as  a  conse- 
quence, and  yet  the  burden  of  conducting  the  ordinary  business  of  the 
States,  namely,  the  care  of  defectives,  the  punishment  of  criminals,  the 
care  of  delinquents^  the  continuance  of  roads  and  roadways,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  vanous  assessments  made  for  municipal  properties, 
rests  upon  the  States  and  upon  their  communities.  The  extension 
of  the  Federal  function  means  more  and  more  expenditure  of  money, 
and  we  are  just  beginning  to  enter  into  a  field  of  education,  as  is  shown 
in  the  instance  of  the  Morrill  bill  and  again  in  the  various  proposals 
that  are  made  for  roads,  etc.,  as  well  as  those  made  now  for  education. 

So  that  there  is  a  question  in  my  mind  how  far  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment ought  to  continue  in  this  particular  field  of  constantly  in- 
creasing expenses,  of  raising  the  cost  of  maintenance,  and  as  a  con  :o- 
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aueuce  making  it  more  and  more  difficult  for  the  States  to  carry  on 
their  parts  of  local  government. 

It  may  not  be  known  to  you,  but  the  cost  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, from  the  point  of  view  of  taxation,  is  about  $37  per  capita, 
not  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  entire  cost  but  the  tax  cost.  Aad  to 
that  the  cost  of  about  $20  to  $22  per  capita  for  State  governments 
and  you  will  see  we  are  entering  a  field  of  cost  that  is  beginning  to 
approximate  more  and  more  the  cost  of  government  in  Europe. 

Regarding  this  question  of  whether  it  is  wise  to  make  Federal 
grante  to  States  for  educational  purposes 

Mr.  Prosseb  (interrupting').  May  1  interrupt,  because  I  am  inter- 
ested in  your  line  of  approacn  ? 

Mr.  Mo  Vet.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Prosseb.  Is  it  not  true  that  if  the  same  thing  which  you  seek 
to  encourage  throu^  Federal  efforts  were  carried  on  by  the  States 
without  Federal  effort,  it  would  cost  as  much  or  more? 

Mr.  MoVey.  Possibly;  but  I  am  not  sure  that  the  appropriation 
which  the  Federal  Government  has  made  in  the  field  of  eoucation 
has  been  wholly  beneficial  to  education. 

Mr.  Pbosser.  That  is  true  of  a  great  many  appropriations  made 
by  the  States  for  work  within  States,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  McVet.  Yes ;  but  in  addition  to  that  I  think  it  should  be  said 
that  the  problem  of  education  should  be  distinctly  a  local  problem — 
a  State  and  local  problem.    By  that  I  mean  the  variations  of  the 

Eroblem  are  so  great  that  it  would  be  difficult  for  a  national  bill  to 
e  passed  that  would  meet  all  the  variations  and  needs  of  the  various 
States. 

<  !Mr.  Prosseb.  Could  it  not  be  done  by  a  scheme  of  administration 
which  left  to  the  States  the  exercise  of  a  large  autonomy  in  carrying 
on  their  own  schemes  and  adapting  them  to  their  own  ends  1 
'  Mr.  McVey.  Then  you  woula  proj^abiy  fall  short  of  bringing  about 
what  you  want  to  do.  Take  the  appropriations  imder  the  Morrill 
bill.  It  is  only  just  recently  the  State  agricultural  colleges  began  to 
realize  the  fact  that  they  have  made  mistakes  in  pushing  their 
endeavors  in  the  line  of  engineering  and  technical  education  instead 
of  the  field  of  agriculture.  The  reason  for  that  is  because  they  did 
not  appreciate  the  immensity  of  the  agricultural  problem  and  they  are 
only  Dcginning  to  appreciate  it  now. 

Mr.  rROssEB.  Of  course,  that  involves  the  assumption  that  the 
State  might  not  have  made  the  same  mistake  if  it  haa  been  carndng 
on  that  work  without  the  aid  of  Federal  funds.  In  other  words,  1  am 
curious  to  know  why  we  should  assume  that  if  the  State  did  that  thing 
without  the  aid  of  the  National  Government,  there  would  be  fewer 
mistakes  made  than  if  they  used  some  Federal  money  in  doing  it. 

Mr.  McVey.  Because  the  Federal  Government  imposes  from  with- 
out certain  general  restrictions  and  regulations  whicn  it  must  neces- 
sarily set  up  in  the  maintenance  of  that  expenditure  and  those  will  be 
determined  very  largely  from  the  vocational  educational  point  of 
view  on  the  basis  of  conditions  existing  in  New  York  and  Massa- 
chusetts and  Pennsylvania,  which  are  aistinctly  different  from  the 
conditions  existing  m  the  Southern  and  Western  States. 

In  the  first  place,  you  shall  want  a  great  deal  the  type  of  school 
that  will  be  a  single  school;  that  is,  a  school  that  is  devoted  wholly 
to  the  development  of  agriculture. 
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Mr.  Pbosseb.  That  is  not  necessarily  so.  There  is  no  thought  in 
the  minds  of  the  Commission  of  imposing  on  the  State  any  type  of 
schools.  Suppose  an  administrative  relationship  between  the 
National  Government  and  the  State  governments  were  set  up, 
whereby  the  national  authority  and  a  State  authority  designated  or 
created  by  act  of  the  legislature — such  as  the  State  board  of  educa- 
tion— should  be  left  free  under  a  contractual  relationship  to  agree 
upon  plans  and  procedure  for  the  work  of  the  State.  Such  a  plan 
would  not  prevent  the  State  from  securing  a  type  of  school,  course 
of  study,  and  a  form  of  instructions  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  people 
of  that  State,  best  met  their  demands. 

Mr.  McVet.  I  do  not  know  that  there  would  be  any  possibility 
of  bringing  about  something  that  was  worth  while.  I  am  not  against 
that  form  of  education  which 

Mr.  Pbosseb  [interrupting].  That  administrative  relationship  would 
be  possible  ? 

Mr.  McVet.  I  think  so;  yes. 

Senator  Page.  Can  you  find  anything  in  the  Page  bill  that  does 
not  recognize  State  autonomy  to  the  fmlest  extent  ? 

Mr.  McVey.  In  the  bill  that  I  saw,  as  I  understood  it,  there  was 
required,  for  instance,  the  existence  of  specific  separate  schools. 

Senator  Page.  I  do  not  think  j^ou  have  read  the  latest  bill.  I  saw 
a  letter  from  you  which,  to  my  mind,  indicated  you  had  not  kept  the 
pace  with  the  travels  of  the  biU  in  this  uphill  work,  in  its  betterment 
under  the  inspiration  of  Dr.  Prosser,  because  that  bill  provides  that 
a  board  for  vocational  education  should  be  appointed  bv  the  legisla- 
ture of  the  States,  and  that  while  they  must  submit  their  plans  to 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  perhaps — that  means  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Education — for  approval,  nevertheless  they  are  to  make  the 
plans  and  to  take  the  initiative.    Am  I  right  about  that,  Mr.  Prosser? 

Mj.  Pbosseb.  That  is  a  correct  statement,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  McVet.  But  did  not  that  bill  provide  there  ought  to  be  certain 
schools  established  in  proportion  to  certain  rural  population,  certain 
schools  in  which  agricultural  and  the  economic  arte  are  to  be  taught  t 

Senator  Page.  The  original  bill  did,  but  as  we  proceeded  we  found 
that  Massachusetts  had  but  7  per  cent  of  agriculture,  for  instance,, 
while  North  Dakota  had  scarcely  anything  in  the  industrial  line,  and 
we  saw  that  it  was  necessary  to  leave  to  the  States  the  handling  of 
the  funds,  so  that  North  Dakota,  for  instance,  might  have  schools 
adapted  to  agriculture  and  Massachusetts  might  have  those  adapted 
to  mdustrial  matters.  The  more  we  studied  that  proposition  the 
more  we  reached  the  view  that  I  think  you  expressed,  to  wit,  that 
the  autonomy  of  the  States  must  be  preserved  and  protected  and 
must  be  considered  in  this  bill,  and  therefore  I  think  tne  last  edition 
of  the  Page  bill  is  about  as  you  would  have  it.     That  is  my  judgment. 

Mr.  McVey.  I  am  very  glad  if  that  is  true. 

Mr.  Spbingeb.  You  wiQ  notice  the  resolution  that  we  adopted  spe- 
cifically recommends  the  passage  of  a  law  under  conditions  clearly 
recognizing  the  autonomy  of  the  StatesTlh  adaptation  to  local  condi- 
tions.    That  was  the  phraseolo^. 

Senator  Page.  The  original  bill  provided  that  there  should  be  cer- 
tain kinds  of  schools,  and  I  know  that  the  State  of  Massachusetts 
specially  protested  vigorously  against  that,  and  finally,  at  their  sug- 
gestion, I  think,  Dr.  Prosser  came  on  to  Washington  to  confer  witn 
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me,  and  the  bill  was  worked  over  so  as  to  eliminate  the  features  that 
were  so  objectionable  to  Massachusetts.  I  remember  that  whereas 
they  first  sent  me  a  complete  bill  of  their  own  preparation — I  do  not 
know  what  assistance  they  had,  though  Dr.  Prosser  probably  helped 
to  prepare  it — and  that  tneir  opposition  to  the  Page  bill  at  first  was 
very  severe;  but  at  the  last,  when  the  Page  bill  had  been  revised  and 
rewritten,  Dr.  Snedden  sent  me  a  telegram  saying,  "I  hope  the  bill 
will  pass  without  the  change  of  a  single  line."  Massachusetts  repre- 
sents the  extreme  of  one  wmg  and  North  Dakota  the  other,  and  that 
was  what  Massachusetts  thought  of  the  bill  as  it  was  finally  written. 
I  think  I  must  get  you  a  copy  of  that  last  bill,  Dr.  McVey,  and  ask 
you  to  read  it. 

Mr.  McVey..  I  have  tried  to  keep  pace  with  it,  but  the  difiiculties 
of  getting  from  the  various  secretaries,  etc.,  the  stages  of  legislation 
are  more  than  just  a  little.  The  possibilities  of  being  in  contact  with 
what  is  actually  going  on  are  not  always  good. 

Mr.  Prosser.  The  reason  I  put  these  questions  was  because  I  was 
interested  in  knowing  where  you  stand  personally  and  where  jour 
group  will  stand  in  general,  on  the  general  proposition  of  national 
grants  for  vocational  education  in  the  States,  \mder  a  joint  partner- 
Slip  between  State  and  Nation  suggested  there  in  connection  with 
these  objectionable  features  to  which  you  call  attention. 

Mr.  Mo  Vet.  Personally,  I  think  the  process  of  working,  and  espe- 
cially at  the  beginning  of  things,  through  the  Bureau  of  Education 
and  giving  it  funds  enough  to  develop  the  propaganda  of  vocational 
education,  pointing  out  the  needs  and  necessities  of  it,  and  then  of 
worWng  what  might  be  called  a  background  for  it  in  advance  of 
legislation  for  it,  would  be  my  own  feeUng  about  the  matter — ^not 
that  I  have  opposition  to  legislation  regarding  the  whole  matter  of 
vocational  education.  I  think  that  is  something  we  must  come  to 
in  the  future,  but  at  the  same  time  I  question  the  wisdom  of  at  once 
moving  into  the  field  of  the  Federal  appropriation  for  it  in  advance 
of  careful  study  of  the  entire  field,  especially  with  its  variations. 
That  practically  is  my  point  of  view  in  a  nutshell. 

Senator  Page.  That  point  of  view  was  expressed  when  you  were 
considering  the  Page  bill  as  it  was  first  written.  During  the  progress 
of  our  workf  however,  we  decided  that  whereas  the  appropriation  for 
the  preparation  of  teachers  should  commence  in  1915,  the  general 
appropriation  for  pursuing  this  work  should  not  take  effect  until 
July  1,  1917,  two  years  later,  in  order  that  the  matter  might  be 
thought  out,  in  OTaer  that  the  teachers  might  be  prepared  and  the 
States  might  prepare  such  legislation  as  they  deemea  necessary  to 
put  the  machinery  in  order. 

Mr,  Prosser.  Suppose  we  assmne,  Dr.  McVey,  that  we  all  feel 
there  is  urgent  need  m  this  coimtry  for  vocational  education,  for  use 
of  the  wageworkers  of  every  kind,  on  the  farm  and  in  the  shop  and 
in  the  factory,  and  that  every  consideration  requires  at  an  early  date 
that  form  of  education  should  be  encouraged  and  developed  and  es- 
tablished— how  long  would  we  have  to  wait^  without  Federal  grants 
to  stimulate,  for  the  slow  process  of  evolution  within  the  States  to 
give  us  the  thing  which  we  need  now  as  a  people  ?  The  burden  now 
of  carrying  on  regular  education  in  the  States  is  more  than  most  of 
the  States  are  able  to  adequately  meet  umder  the  present  conditions. 
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The  burden  falls  with  particular  force  on  two  types  of  communities^ 
the  small  sparsely  settled  community  with  a  low-tax  duplicate,  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  center  of  population  with  the  numoer  of  inhabi- 
tants increasing  faster  than  tne  tax  duplicate.  Assuming  it  is  con- 
stitutional to  make  national  grants — assuming,  if  it  were  i^ssible  to 
wait  50  years,  it  would  be  ideal  to  allow  this  oackground  which  you 
suggest — can  we  expect,  without  the  stimulant  of  Federal  aid,  to  have 
this  movement  developed  at  anything  like  a  reasonable  rate  of  speed 
in  this  country !  That  is  the  tning  that  determines  a  great  many  of 
us  concerning  the  matter.     What  you  say  is  true,  of  course. 

Senator  Page  being  compelled  to  attend  a  session  of  the  Senate, 
Miss  Marshall  took  the  chair  and  presided. 

Mr.  MoVey.  Does  the  experience  of  Germany  offer  any  suggestion 
in  the  matter,  where  you  have  the  combinations  of  States — ^not  the 
Imperial  Government,  but  the  States,  the  municipalities,  the  guilds, 
ana  the  various  associations  working  together  with  the  employers! 

I  think  perhaps  I  have  now  gotten  before  you  the  point  of  view 
that  I  feel  is  the  one  to  be  carefully  put  before  the  commission — 
that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  hurndng  tins  matter  too  fast ;  that  the 
way  to  deal  with  it  is  to  first  find  out  what  the  problem  is  through 
the  medium  of  the  Bureau  of  Education. 

Mr.  Prosser.  Do  you  believe  the  Bureau  of  Education  in  Washing- 
ton can  inform  the  States  as  to  what  their  problem  is  t 

Mr.  MoVet.  I  think  so;  yes. 

Mi.  Prosser.  Is  not  that  an  ar^ment  in  favor  of  national  grants, 
because  we  would  create  an  administrative  board  at  Washington,  oi 
which  the  Bureau  of  Education  would  be  an  integral  part,  which 
would  be  fully  equipped  to  take  hold  of  such  work? 

Mr.  MoVbt.  MV  feeling  about  that  would  be  if  you  are  going  to 
make  grants,  make  them  on  the  basis  of  the  grants  to  experts  to 
develop  the  whole  thing  and  stimulate  the  interests  through  the 
medium  of  the  States? 

Mr.  Prosser.  One  ^reat  difficulty  in  most  of  the  States  now  is 
that  there  is  no  administrative  machinery  in  the  States  chai^ged 
specially  with  the  duty  and  responsibility  for  vocational  education. 
If  every  State  in  the  Nation  had  laws  on  the  statute  books  reauiring 
the  State  board  of  education,  for  exainple,  to  begin  to  deal  with 
this  work  and  to  employ  experts  for  the  purpose  better  progress 
would  be  made.  I  tnink  that  expert  service  ought  to  be  found 
largely  inside  the  State  and  not  altogether  in  the  Bureau  of  Education 
at  Washington.  I  think  the  Bureau  of  Education  can  be  of  great  help, 
but  the  State  needs  to  develop  experts  who  are  thoroughly  acquaintea 
with  the  State's  conditions  and  problems.  Nothing  short  of^  modest 
i>ational  grants,  which  wiQ  induce  the  States  at  the  same  time  to 
establish  proper  machinery  for  the  work,  wUl  get  us  moving  in  the 
direction  m  which  we  aU  want  to  go  in  vocational,  education. 

Mr.  MoYey.  My  feeling  about  that  is  that  it  is  not  possible  to  stop 
at  that  point;  that  you  are  inaugurating  a  species  of  legislation  that 
will  keep  on  piling  up,  something  Uke  the  national  debt,  because  title 
States  are  not  g:bmg  to  be  satisfied  with  $1,000,000  aV^ar  for  the 
development  of  industrial  education  in  this  country.  They  are  not 
going  to  be  satisfied  with  $10,000,000  or  $20,000,000.  If  you  are 
going  on,  as  I  suppose  you  are,  it  must  be  a  substantial  siun  rather 
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than  simply  a  small  sum.  If  it  is  a  small  sum,  I  would  rather  see  it 
put  out  tnrough  some  Federal  agency  like  the  Bureau  of  Education, 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  it  certain  power  and  influence  over  the  States 
in  the  wcy^  of  propaganda. 

Mr.  Prosseb.  Your  opposition  is  one  to  the  whole  idea  of  national 
grants  for  anything  withm  the  State  1 

Mi.  MoVby.  Yes. 

Mr.  Pbosseb.  Including  roads,  education,  public  health,  and 
everything  else  1 

Mr.  Mo  Vet.  I  think  that  is  the  way  to  put  it. 

I  do  not  know  but  what  I  have  now  the  point  of  view  before  the 
commission  that  I  want  to  bring  to  them.  I  believe  in  vocationsd 
education,  but  I  very  much  doubt  the  wisdom  of  large  Federal  grants 
for  educational  purposes;  and  if  I  may  emphasize  the  point  I  made  a 
moment  ago,  grants  of  small  amoimts,  of  $1,000,000  or  $2,000,000  a 
year,  are  not  going  to  be  satisfactory,  but  will  simplv  keep  on  increas- 
mg  and  increasing,  just  as  under  the  Morrill  bill  and  imder  the  Lever 
bin,  until  you  have  large  sums  called  for  from  the  Federal  Treasury. 
I  believe  that  means  an  increase  in  the  amount  of  income  tax,  a 
heavier  burden  upon  the  citizens  as  a  consequence,  and  what  is  still 
more  important,  an  inadequate  result  from  the  experiment.  Through 
leadership,  such  I  think  as  might  come  through  the  Bureau  of  Educa- 
tion; we  would  get  that. 

Mr.  Lapp.  Do  you  beUeve  in  State  grants  to  locaUties  for  the 
development  of  vocational  education  f 

Mr.  MoVet.  That  is  done. 

Mr.  Lapp.  Do  you  believe  in  trying  to  bring  about  the  develop- 
ment in  that  way  1 

Mr.  McVey.  Yes;  because  the  question  of  education  is  a  State 
educational  question. 

A&.  Lapp.  Why  do  you  say  it  is  a  State  question  t 

Mr.  MgVet.  Because  the  problem  is  necessarily  a  local  one,  to  the 
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miles  ot  the  place  where  the  school  is  located. 

Mr.  Lapp.  Is  it  not  true  that  the  result  is  as  much  a  national  result 
as  it  is  a  local  result  t 

Mi.  McYey.  Yes:  but  you  are  getting  the  national  result  without 
bringing  the  Nation  into  things. 

Mr.  Lapp.  What  particular  narm  is  there  in  bringing  the  Nation  in  t 
Whv  does  the  State  consider  it  as  its  distinct  function  ? 

Mr.  Mo  Vet.  I  must  admit  we  are  rapidly  passing  beyond  the  point 
where  the  line  between  the  National  and  State  Governments  is 
observed  any  longer.  The  States  are  losing  their  autonomy,  and 
increasingly  so.  Fm-ther  than  that,  the  expenditures  of  the  Federal 
Government  have  grown  with  leaps  and  oounds,  and  we  are  just 
now  entering  upon  a  field  of  expenditure  such  as  seen  in  this  recent 
road  law,  and  we  now  have  seen  it,  to  a  greater  or  less  degree,  in  the 
appropriations  being  made  for  educational  purposes. 

Another  feature:  If  you  will  observe  the  interstate-commerce 
act,  the  various  banking  acts  that  have  been  passed,  and  some  of 
the  other  laws  after  they  are  once  on  the  Federal  statute  books,  it 
takes  years  and  years  and  years  to  perfect  them.    In  other  words, 
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if  they  do  not  change  and  adapt  themselves  to  changing  conditions 
and  try  to  develop  an  educational  system — and  tJiis  is  just  an  enter- 
ing wedge-  in  the  whole  educational  system  to  control  it  through 
Federal  authority,  and  whatever  we  may  say  now  regarding  State 
autonomy  it  is  only  a  question  of  time  until  the  Federal  Government 
will  be  compelled,  in  the  administration  of  its  fimds,  to  centralize 
that  administration  at  Washington. 

Mr.  Prosseb.  That  is  a  pretty  strong  statement  to  make. 

Mr.  McVet.  That  is  only  my  oelief . 

Mr.  Prosser.  That  ia  only  your  belief,  and  it  is  not  based  on  any- 
thing more  than  that  ? 

Mr.  McVEt.  It  is  based  upon  a  course  of  some  studv  of  the  pro- 
cedure, but  beyond  that  is  simply  my  belief.  I  may  oe  absolutely 
wrong  about  it. 

Mr.  Prosser.  Of  course,  the  Government  in  1861  began  grants  to 
the  agricultural  and  mechanical  colleges  of  the  country,  and  they 
have  been  followed  by  a  succession  oi  additional  grants.  Entirely 
separate  and  apart  from  the  question  of  whether  or  not  that  money 
was  wisely  given,  it  still  remains  true  that  while  more  than  half  a 
century  has  gone  bv  the  educational  system  of  this  country  is  not 
imder  the  control  oi  the  National  Government — a  half  century  after 
such  an  entering  wedge.  ^ 

Mr.  McVet.  That  is  true. 

Mr.  Prosser.  Mi^ht  we  not  predicate,  based  on  past  history — for 
we  can  only  be  guided  by  the  li^ht  of  experience — that  if  you  were 
to  give  money  out  of  the  iNationcd  Treasury  for  the  training  of  people 
who  have  gone  to  work,  a  field  which  the  schools  have  practically 
not  entered  at  all,  that  we  need  not  assmne  this  to  result  in  a  com- 
plete capture  of  the  educational  systems  of  the  country  by  the 
National  Government? 

Mr.  McVet.  But  you  must  remember,  I  think,  another  feature, 
and  that  is  that  50  years  is  a  very  short  time  in  the  history  of  a 
country.  This  is  simply  the  beginning  of  things,  of  the  entering  of 
wedges.  I  do  not  think  I  need  tell  you  who  are  assembled  here 
that  the  tendency  of  the  Federal  Government  toward  constant 
centralization  is  a  very  marked  feature  of  present-day  history. 

Mr.  Prosser.  Do  you  object  to  that  yourself  ? 

Mr.  MoVey.  I  certainly  do;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Prosser.  You  feel  the  ancient  idea  of  what  the  Nation  should 
be  in  its  relation  to  the  State  should  be  preserved  ? 

Mr.  McVet.  I  would  not  call  it  the  ''ancient"  idea.  I  think  there 
is  a  balance  of  relationship  there  that  should  be  preserved. 

Mr.  Prosser.  And  some  questions  that  need  to  be  handled  for 
the  good  of  the  country  must  not  be  handled  because  of  that  inevi- 
table expansion  of  ideas  regardiii^  the  Nation  ? 

Mr.  Mo  Vet.  I  would  not  put  it  that  way.  That  is  hardly  a  fair 
statement.  We  are  getting  mto  an  argument  over  a  constitutional 
point  of  view.  I  have  been  a  Repubhcan  all  my  life,  and  it  sounds 
very  much  like  Democracy,  does  it  not,  as  I  am  putting  it?  But 
these  lines  are  being  wiped  out.  That  is  my  point  of  view,  and  I 
think  it  represents  the  pomt  of  view  of  the  men  associated  in  a  measure 
with  the  separate  State  universities.     I  may  be  putting  it  too  strongly. 

Mr.  Prosser.  You  said  a  moment  ago  that  this  matter  of  education 
was  a  local  question  for  the  States.    That  has  disturbed  me  a  little 
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bit.  On  an  average,  about  75  per  cent  of  the  men  in  many  cities 
that  work  in  a  given  locality  were  not  born  and  reared  in  the  place 
where  they  are  now  toiling;  that  they  were  secured  from  elsewnere; 
that  they  secured  their  training  elsewhere,  sometimes  inside  of  the 
same  State,  sometimes  in  other  States.  They  are  almost  as  migratoir 
as  birds.  A  great  construction  company,  for  example,  in  New  York 
City,  will,  in  the  course  of  a  single  season,  send  men  gathered  from  a 
dozen  States  into  another  dozen  States  to  do  work.  In  that  sense, 
all  State  lines  are  broken  down.  It  so  happens,  for  example,  that 
Massachiisetts  has  trained  the  machinists  who  are  working  in  the 
construction  of  automobiles  in  Detroit.  They  practically  all  got 
their  training  in  Massachusetts  and  in  New  Engmnd.  They  were  sent 
out  literally  by  the  himdreds  when  automobile  factories  were  opened 
up.  Does  not  that  raise  the  very  grave  question  as  to  how  far  we 
may  expect  any  State,  as  a  separate  community,  to  bear  the  entire 
expense  of  preparing  workers,  when  it  knows  that  as  soon  as  they  are 
prepared  they  will  drift  away  to  other  States  and  give  their  lietter 
citizenship  and  better  workmanship  to  other  centers?  Does  not 
that  raise  the  whole  question  of  vocational  education  from  a  local 
question  and  a  State  question  into  a  National  question,  as  we  under- 
stand it } 

Ikfr.  MoVet.  I  do  not  know  that  it  does.  The  same  thing  mi^ht 
applv  to  professional  education  or  education  of  any  kind — ^banking 
or  wnatever  it  might  be— education  of  almost  any  sort.  We  are  a 
migratory  people.  The  average  man  lives  on  a  farm  in  this  country — 
that  is,  nis  own  farm — but  13  years.  The  average  tenancy  on  the 
arms  of  this  country  is  barely  more  than  three  years.  We  are  a 
migratory  people,  constantly  moving.  What  I  do  not  want  to  see  is 
the  responsibinty  of  a  locahty  to  its  specific  problems  broken  down. 
I  believe  that  the  problem  can  be  met  more  efficiently  and  satisfac- 
torily by  taking  care  of  itself  than  it  can  by  bringing  in  the  authority 
and  power  and  the  appropriations  of  the  Federal  Government. 

Mr.  WiNSLOW.  Do  you  realize  there  are  160,000  men  in  the  city  of 
New  York  in  the  building-trades  craft,  but  not  5  per  cent  of  them  ever 
received  their  education  m  the  city  of  New  York  ? 

Mr.  Mo  Vet.  I  presume  that  is  true. 

Mr.  WiNSLOW.  And  that  the  la^e  construction  companies  of  the 
United  States  travel  all  over  the  Xmited  States  ? 

Mr.  Mo  Vet.  I  have  no  doubt  that  is  true. 

Mr.  WiNSLOW.  Do  you  think  New  York  ought  to  bear  that  burden 
alone  1 

Mr.  McVet.  Yes,  I  do;  because  we  are  bearing  New  York's  burden. 
We  are  contributing  to  New  York  aU  the  time  afl  over  the  country  in 
many,  many  ways. 

Mr.  Prosser.  Do  you  feel  like  asserting  that  principle  no  matter 
how  lon^  it  might  take  a  State  to  meet  this  problem  t 

Mr.  McVet.  I  do  not  want  to  put  down  any  hard  and  fast  method 
of  procedure.  It  might  be  I  would  go  right  straight  with  you,  but 
what  I  want  you  to  do  now,  if  I  could  have  my  way  here  about  it,  is 
to  give  the  Bureau  of  Education,  or  such  other  bureau  as  you  might 
designate,  a  fund  of  money,  with  properly  equipped  men  and  women 
to  study  the  problem,  to  get  at  it  and  fina  out  what  it  is.  One  of  the 
things  that  we  do  in  this  country  all  the  time,  just  as  we  are  doing  in 
regard  to  the  Fletcher  bill,  is  to  legislate  and  then  find  out  what  the 
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conditions  are  for  which  we  have  been  legislating.  Vocational  educa- 
tion is  something  that  is  going  to  be  here  after  we  are  gone,  a  thousand 
years  after  that,  and  another  thousand  vears  after  that;  and  the  ques- 
tion of  starting  out  in  the  right  way  is  the  biggest  question  with  whicH 
this  commission  is  face  to  face. 

Mr.  Prosser.  I  think  that  is  true. 

Miss  Marshall.  May  I  ask  why  you  think  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
Federal  Government  to  find  out  what  the  States  need  and  then  not  do 
anything  for  them  ?  Why  should  not  the  States  take  the  responsi- 
bihty  of  discovering  their  own  needs  ? 

Mr.  McVey.  I  thmk  the  Federal  Government's  greatest  part  is  in 
opening  up  the  way  through  its  larger  experience  and  better  organiza- 
tion, to  point  out  the  way  and  show  us  where  we  can  do  these  things 
for  ourselves. 

If  I  ma^  parallel  that,  take  the  question  of  the  whole  matter  of  this 
banking  bill,  the  Fletcher  bill.  There  are  certain  men  who  say  we 
ought  to  loan  money  direct  from  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States. 
There  are  certain  otner  men  who  say  we  ought  to  rely  upon  the  local 
bankers  to  supply  the  needs.  There  are  certain  others  who  say  that 
we  should  rely  upon  the  farmers  to  secure  the  necessary  funds  for 
themselves.  Those  are  the  people  that  have  the  largest  support, 
first,  by  the  history  of  Europe  in  Germany,  Denmark,  Norway, 
Sweden,  France,  and  so  on;  and  also  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
larger  number  of  people  who  have  thought  about  it  in  this  country. 
The  principle  that  is  tnere  seems  to  me  to  be  just  as  sound  in  the  fieid 
of  emication  as  it  is  in  the  field  of  finance.  The  Federal  Government 
can  do,  through  the  process  of  supervision  and  through  the  process  of 
education,  through  the  process  of  suggestion,  the  thing  that  ought  to 
be  done,  and  it  will  get  larger  results  than  it  will  by  giving  out  some 
little  meager  appropriation,  as  has  been  suggested,  in  a  specific 
instance. 

Mr.  Prosseb.  Majr  I  surest  another  parallel  to  you  t 

Mr.  MoVet.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Prosser.  The  Department  of  Agriculture  has  piled  up  in  its 
archives  for  years  much  valuable  scientific  information.  There  is 
enough  of  it  down  there  to  employ  an  army  of  men  for  200  years  in 
getting  it  down  into  the  minds  and  plowhandles  of  the  farmers  of  this 
country.  Finally  there  came  the  simple  plan  provided  for  by  the 
Smith-tever  bill,  providing  national  grants  lor  extension  work  among 
the  farmers.  It  took  that  procedure  to  get  all  of  that  century  of 
knowledge  down  to  the  farmer. 

Mr.  MoVey.  The  problem  of  extension  work  amoi^  farmers  has 
been  in  process  at  least  five  or  six  years  before  the  Lever  bill  was 
brought  mto  being.  In  Minnesota  and  in  North  Dakota  they  have 
had  this  administrative  work  carried  right  to  the  farmer  and  have 
worked  at  it  for  themselves  long  before  the  Lever  bill  was  thought  of. 

Mr.  Prosser.  But  that  also  was  under  Federal  stimulation. 

Mr.  MoVey.  How  so  ? 

Mr.  Prosser.  Is  not  that  true  ? 

Mr.  MoVey.  No. 

Mr.  Prosser.  Was  not  that  given  out  throi^h  the  agricultural  and 
mechanical  colleges  ? 

Mr.  MoVey.  No:  it  was  given  by  State  appropriations  in  the  case 
of  Minnesota.    Wisconsin  appropriates  something  like  $70,000   a 
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year  for  extension  work  among  the  farmers;  Minnesota  practicallj 
$50,000;  North  Dakota  about  $20,000. 

Mr.  Pbosskb.  Let  us  exempt  those  States  from  consideration. 
Neither  of  those  States  will  we  consider  now.  How  many  of  the  other 
States  are  there  ?    How  many  of  those  States  are  there  m  all  I 

Mr.  Mo  Vet.  How  many  are  doing  that  ? 

Mr.  Pbosseb.  Yes. 

Mr.  Mo  Vet.  I  could  not  answer  that  question. 

Mr.  Pbosseb.  Very  few  of  them  are  doing  the  work,  are  they  not  ? 

Mr.  Mo  Vet.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Pbosseb.  Is  there  considerable  extension  work  ?  In  the  judg- 
ment of  the  people  who  have  put  through  that  bill,  backed  hy  a 
tremendous  pubhc  sentiment  all  over  this  country,  it  waa  necessary 
to  get  Federal  grants  to  make  any  use  of  that  knowledge.  Suppose 
the  National  Bureau  of  Education  and  other  Federal  bureaus  were 

fiven  a  lot  of  experts  to  use  in  helping  the  States.  I  think  the  Federal 
ureaus  can  do  much,  but  they  can  not  do  the  actual  work  in  vocan 
tional  education  for  the  States.  There  is  a  place  and  a  large  one  for 
the  Bureau  of  Education  and  other  bureaus  in  helping  the  States, 
but  I  believe  httle  will  be  accomplished  unless  their  efforts  go  along 
with  some  stimulus  to  encourage  the  States  to  take  up  the  work.  I 
have  traveled  all  over  this  country  in  the  last  two  years.  I  have 
been  in  every  State  in  the  Union,  and  I  suppose  I  have  traveled 
100,000  miles.  I  have  seen  conditions  everywhere.  I  do  not  believe 
many  of  the  States  are  ever  going  to  get  started  into  this  work  as 
they  should  without  the  national  grant.  I  thoroughly  agree  with 
your  suggestion  about  having  the  Bureau  of  Education  and  all  the 
other  bureaus  in  Washington  do  all  they  can. 

Mr.  McVet.  I  am  glad  you  spoke  oi  that  matter  of  the  lapse  of 
time.    Prof.  Maphis  will  speak  on  that  question. 

We  had  a  grant  of  $2,500  a  year  in  North  Dakota  for  agricultural 
schools  wherever  they  had  an  f^icultural  department.  Tnere  were 
five  schools  designated.  What  is  the  biggest  problem  we  are  face  to 
face  with  I    Teachers.    Where  shall  we  get  our  teachers  f 

Mr.  Sfbinoeb.  That  is  always  true  of  any  new  naovement. 

Mr.  McVet.  There  is  no  great  haste  over  this  thing, 

Mr.  WiNSLOW.  I  think  we  all  reaUze  that,  and  have  for  five  years — 
that  there  was  an  excitement  concerning  vocational  education. 
People  want  a  lot  of  money  and  perhaps  you  would  be  interested  to 
know  that  there  are  people  around  this  table  who  have  been  putting 
on  the  soft  pedal  with  reference  to  the  Federal  grants. 

Mr.  McVet.  I  am  glad  of  that. 

Mr.  WiNSLOW.  Senator  Page  told  you  before  he  went  out  that  the 
question  of  teachers  interests  us  to  a  very  considerable  extent.  It 
is  a  big  question  as  to  what  should  be  done,  and  whether  or  not  the 
time  should  be  extended  very  much  further  along  for  tha  grants  for 
teaching  the  vocational  educational  matters. 

(At  this  point  Senator  Page  reentered  the  hearing  room  and 
resimied  the  chair.) 

Mr.  McVet.  I  am  very  glad  to  know  that.  I  do  not  know  that 
there  is  such  a  vast  amount  of  difference  in  the  point  of  view  between 
this  commission  and  myself.  My  feeling  about  your  point  of  view^ 
which  we  tried  to  get  at  and  which  is  exceeding^  dimcult  to  get  at 
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by  the  process  of  letter  w^ting,  has  been  materially  modified  in  my 
own  mind  by  this  discussion  that  we  have  had  here  to-ni^ht;  yet 
at  the  same  time  I  feel  that  my  point  of  view  on  the  fi;enerf3  fimda- 
mental  bacl^ound  is  one  that  snould  be  given  consideration  in  the 
discussion  of  this  whole  matter. 

Miss  Masshall.  I  would  like  to  ask  one  more  question.  I  under- 
stand that  you  think  the  acts  we  have  had  so  far  providing  for  Federal 
gants  have  been  mistakes.  Do  you  think  we  would  have  been  as 
r  advanced  in  the  States  if  it  had  not  been  for  those  acts  ? 

Mr.  McVey.  I  would  say  this  in  reply  to  that  question:  If  the 
Federal  Government  had  definitely  designated  a  way  in  which  that 
.money  should  be  used,  we  would  be  fiu-ther  along  than  we  are  at 
the  present  time. 

Miss  Marshall.  But  if  it  had  been  left  entirely  to  the  States  to 
take  that  initiative  without  any  stimulus  from  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment through  grants — this  is  merely  conjecture,  but  I  would  like 
to  know  whether  you  think  we  would  have  been  as  far  advanced 
and  whether  we  would  be  ready  to  do  some  thin^  we  are  doing  to- 
day if  it  had  not  been  for  the  aid  of  the  Federal  Government? 

Mr.  McVey.  In  the  first  place,the  Federal  Government  gave  land 
for  the  creation  of  imiversities.  The  mistake  was  made  where  the 
agricultiu-al  college  was  divided  from  the  State  university  and  located 
in  a  separate  place.  ^  There  is  no  question  about  that.  That  ought 
to  have  been  prohibited  by  Federal  legislation. 

Senator  Page.  The  division,  you  mean  ? 

Mr.  McVey.  Yes. 

Senator  Page.  Dr.  McVey,  that  was  a  fight  that  was  a  hard  one 
in  my  State.  I  was  governor  when  it  came  up  in  1890,  just  after  an 
additional  appropriation  had  been  granted,  I  think,  in  1888  or  1889. 
The  farmers  m  our  State  were  very  much  dissatisfied  with  the  way 
the  funds  derived  from  the  Federal  appropriation  had  been  used  in 
technical  education  of  a  high  order,  and  it  was  only  after  a  very 
severe  fight  that  we  consented  that  the  University  of  Vermont  and 
the  State  Agricultural  College  should  be  continued  as  one  institution. 
In  New  Hampshire  the  two  colleges  were  at  first  united,  Dartmouth 
and  the  agricultural  coUege,  but  later  they  separated.  In  Maine  the 
a£;ricultural  college  is  conducted  as  a  separate  institution,  and  I 
think  the  same  is  true  in  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  Springer.  Yes;  Rhode  Island  separated. 

Senator  Pagb.  The  facts  are  that  my  anxiety  in  regard  to  this 
fund  has  been  increased  because,  under  the  old  regime,  they  diverted 
the  fund  to  otherpurposes  than  that  for  which  Mr.  Morrill  designed  it. 

Mr.  MoVby.  That  is  the  thought  I  have  in  mind.  If  the  legisla- 
tion had  been  more  distinct  ana  definite,  that  would  not  have  been 
possible. 

Mr.  Lapp.  Referring  to  your  suggestion  about  teachers:  Is  it  not 
true  that  the  reason  you  could  not  get  teachers  was  that  you  did  not 
have  funds  sufficient  to  hire  the  class  of  teachers  necessary  in  North 
Dakota  ? 

Mr.  MoVey.  I  think  not. 

Mr.  Lapp.  We  had  a  similar  experience  in  Indiana,  which  provided 
for  county  agents  who  were  a  high  type  of  agricultural  teachers,  and 
it  was  suggested  that  we  wotdd  nave  difficulty  in  getting  men.    We 
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had  available  $2;500  in  each  of  30  counties  to  offer  a  man  as  county 
agent.  Purdue  University  had  the  designating^  of  the  men.  Tliey 
had  a  little  difficulty.  They  filled  30  places.  They  expect  to  fill  30 
more  next  year  with  a  very  high  type  of  practical  mstructors  in 
agriculture. 

Mr.  MoVby.  I  understand. 

Mr.  Lapp.  We  did  not  find  it  so  difficult;  but  those  people  do 
require  much  better  salaries  than  the  average  teacher. 

Mr.  Mo  Vet.  I  understand  that;  and  yet  at  the  same  time  I  think 
that  the  experience  has  been  that  the  teachers  are  not  forthcoming. 

Miss  Marshall.  Is  it  possible  to  train  teachers  for  positions  when 
there  are  no  schools ?    What  are  the  teachers  going  to  do  if  they  are* 
just  trained  at  a  risk  and  do  not  know  whether  or  not  they  will  oe  in 
demand  to  fill  positions  later  % 

Mr.  MoVey.  Your  question  is  a  good  one.  I  do  not  know  ls  I 
should  regard  it  as  wholly  fair.  Of  course  there  must  be  a  field,  and 
it  takes  time  to  adapt  it  to  a  field;  but  just  as  soon  as  we  begin  to 
know  what  the  field  is,  then  the  preparations  will  go  on.  There  is  a 
very  rapid  development  along  that  line. 

Miss  Marshall.  Unless  something  is  started,  how  are  we  going  to 
get  the  right  sort  of  persons  unless  they  know  they  will  have  the 
opportunity  to  teach  %  In  the  industrial  field,  I  thiiik,  that  is  some- 
thing we  are  facing.  There  are  various  experiments  in  training 
teacners  for  industrial  schools  for  girls,  and  there  are  very  few  schools; 
and  there  we  are.  We  can  not  get  the  best  type  of  person  to  come 
in  and  train,  because  they  say,  *' Where  is  my  position?" 

Mr.  MoVey.  That  is  true.     Those  positions  have  to  be  opened  up. 

Miss  Marshall.  If  there  were  not  some  stimulation  to  start 
schools  ri^ht  along  with  the  training  of  the  teachers,  it  is  a  question 
in  my  mind  whether  the  teachers  would  become  interested  in  the 
matter.  It  is  a  question,  I  think,  whether  the  teachers  should  be 
trained  first  or  whether  the  organization  of  schools  and  the  training 
of  teachers  should  not  be  started  simultaneously. 

Mr.  McVey.  My  feeling  is  the  opening  should  be  first  and  the 
teachers  afterwards. 

Miss  Marshall.  That  is  my  point. 

Mr.  McVey.  The  opening  should  be  clearlv  enough  defined  and 
understood  by  the  laying  of  a  foimdation  that  shall  be  wide  and 
broad  and  big. 

Miss  Marshall.  So  one  would  expect  to  have  some  struggle  at 
first  in  any  new  type  of  school  to  get  the  right  sort  of  persons  as 
teachers  ? 

Mr.  McVey.  Certainly. 

Miss  Marshall.  The  moment  schools  are  started  the  need  of  the 
right  sort  of  teachers  arises,  and  then  comes  the  preparation  of  these 
teachers  1 

Mr.  MoVey.  Unquestionably  that  is  true.  Any  scheme  of  change 
in  education  results  in  difficidties  and  various  obstacles,  unquestion- 
ably. There  is  involved  in  this  whole  matter  of  vocational  education 
the  question  also  of  the  economy  of  time  in  education,  which  we  have 
to  work  out. 

Senator  Page.  Dr.  McVey,  in  aU  the  hearings  and  discussions  and 
correspondence  I  think  the  prevailing  idea  coming  from  four  people 
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out  of  five  who  have  presented  anything  on  the  subject  has  been 
that  the  serious  trouble  with  this  whole  scneme  was  that  we  had  not 
the  teachers  and  could  not  commence  this  work  at  present;  that  we 
must  first  fit  the  teacher,  and  then  take  up  the  general  work;  we 
must  provide  the  general  work,  vocational  teachii^,  or  else  the  teach- 
ers would  not  prepare  themselves,  because  they  would  not  prepare 
for  something  which  they  did  not  know  there  would  be  a  demand  for 
when  they  had  fitted  themselves  to  do  the  work. 

Mr.  MoVey.  Yes;  that  is  undoubtedly  true.  Is  this  question 
being  approached  from  the  point  of  view  of  providing  places  for  the 
teachers,  or  is  it  being  approached  from  the  point  of  view  of  training 
young  men  and  women  to  fill  positions  that  are  of  a  vocational 
character  ? 

Mr.  Pbosseb.  Do  you  mean  in  so  far  as  the  work  of  the  commission 
is  concerned '  .     .  . 

Mr.  MoVet.  The  individuals  and  groups  of  individuals.  It  would 
seem  to  me  the  real  approach  to  this  question  is  not  from  the  point 
of  view  of  whether  there  are  any  groups  of  people  ready  to  teach  or 
likely  to  be  ready,  but  from  the  point  of  view  of  inquiring  if  there  is 
a  great  group  of  people  needing  education  along  this  line  —vocational 
education. 

Miss  Marshall.  First,  we  must  get  practice  work  in  the  schools 
in  order  to  develop  methods,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing. 

Mr.  McVey.  Mr.  Chairman,  Dr.  Weber  is  compelled  to  leave  on 
the  10.30  train,  and  he  would  like  to  have  an  opportunity  of  saying 
something  before  he  leaves. 

Senator  Page.  Very  well;  we  will  be  glad  to  hear  from  Dr.  Weber 
at  this  time. 

STATEMENT  OF  DR.  S.  E.  WEBER,  PROFESSOR  OF  EDUCATION  AND 
DIRECTOR  OF  THE  SUMMER  SESSION  FOR  TEACHERS. 

Dr.  Weber.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  simply  want  to  raise  a  question  with 
reference  as  to  how  this  proolem  affects  the  State  agricultural  and 
mechanical  colleges  ? 

Senator  Page.  Will  you  please  give  your  name  and  address,  and 
the  official  position  which  you  occupy? 

Dr.  Weber.  S.  E.  Weber;  Pennsylvania  State  CoDege;  professor 
of  education  and  director  of  the  summer  session  for  teachers. 

Senator  Page.  And  your  post-office  address  1 

Dr.  Weber.  The  State  College  of  Pennsylvania. 

I  am  particularly  interested  in  this  particular  problem  from  the 
teachers  training  point  of  view.  The  problem  has  crystallized 
itself  at  the  Pennsylvania  State  College  to  a  certain  extent  that  we 
have  not  been  able  to  fill  positions  tliat  have  been  offered  to  us  in  the 
last  two  years  that  I  have  been  directly  connected  with  the  Pennsyl- 
vania State  Collf  g    summer  session. 

The  Pennsylvania  State  CoUcge  now  partakes  of  funds  given  by  the 
National  Government  through  the  Morrill  Act,  the  Nelson  Act,  and 
other  acts.  We  have  been  preparing  people  in  the  industries,  and  our 
graduates  in  the  school  of  mines,  our  graduates  in  the  school  of  engi-< 
neering,  and  natural  sciences  and  agriculturci  have  had  positions 
before  they  came  to  graduate. 
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Mr.  WiNSLOW.  I  would  just  like  to  ask  Mr.  Weber  if  he  under- 
stands the  term  "  industries  "  as  the  higher  school  of  education !  You 
say  you  have  been  training  teachc      in  industries  t 

Vt,  Webeb.  No,  not  teasers,  but  our  graduates  have  |;one  into 
industries.  We  have  not  been  training  teaohers.  When  1  went  to 
the  Pennsylvania  State  College  four  years  ego 

Mr.  WiNSLOW  (interrupting).  I  misunderstood  you  entirely. 

Dr.  Webeb  (continuing).  We  had  only  nine  teachers,  graduates  of 
the  Pennsylvania  State  College,  in  the  whole  State  of  irennsylvania. 
ThB,t  is,  tne  State  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  CoUege  has  done 
nothinj^  for  the  preparation  of  teachers  for  the  teaching  of  vocational 
education.  Last  year,  I  suppose^  we  could  have  placed  three  times 
as  many  teachers  as  we  haa  available,  because  of  the  fact  that  the 
industries  had  been  paying  better  than  teachers'  positions  in  voca- 
tional education.  There  is  no  inducement  for  people  to  go  into  the 
teaching  of  vocational  work.  So,  through  the  cooperation  of  the 
State  board  of  education,  we  have  been  able  to  stimulate  educational 
work  through  our  summer  session  more  than  through  the  regular 
session.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  have  induced  a  lai^e  number  of 
teachers,  almost  600  last  summer,  to  come  and  be^in  to  take  voca- 
tional training  from  the  teaching  point  of  view  in  agriculture,  in 
domestic  arts  and  domestic  science,  and  in  manual  training. 

Mr.  Pbosseb.  What  you  have  in  your  summer  school  is  the  regular 
teacher  in  the  regular  pubUc  schools  who  comes  to  be  prepared  to  teach 

Eublic-school  gardening  and  a  little  work  in  home  economics  and  a 
ttle  work  in  manual  training,  which  is  really  prevocational  education. 

Dr.  Webeb.  It  would  have  to  be  called  tnat  because  of  its  prelimi- 
nary character. 

Mr.  Pbosseb.  To  what  extent  have  you  been  able  to  get  hold  of 
skilled  mechanics  from  the  trades  in  the  Pennsylvania  State  College  1 

Dr.  Webeb.  I  think  last  summer  we  probably  had  half  a  dozen  men 
who  had  not  had  any  teaching  experience  at  all. 

Mr.  Pbosseb.  But  who  had  been  in  the  trades) 

Dr.  Webeb.  Who  had  been  in  the  trades  and  had  come  over  there 
to  take  our  course  in  manual  training  for  teaching.  They  were  going 
out  as  manual-trainine  teachers. 

Mr.  Pbosseb.  But  mey  would  have  been  competent  men  to  give 
practical  instruction  in  the  shop  t 

Dr.  Webeb.  Yes. 

Mr.  Pbosseb.  How  many  men  do  you  have' in  your  winter  session 
who  have  had  experience  in  the  trades  t 

Dr.  Webeb.  I  should  think  now  in  our  school  of  engineering  a  half 
a  dozen — that  is,  who  are  preparing  to  go  into  teaching,  who  are  now 
in  the  manual-training  course  with  a  view  to  teaching. 

Mr.  Pbosseb.  Are  uiey  prettv  high-grade  men  1 

Dr.  Webeb.  I  would  not  cau  them  high-grade  men,  because  most 
of  them  have  not  had  the  ec^uivalent  of  a  high-school  education. 

Mr.  Pbosseb.  Are  tiiey  high-grade  men  in  their  trades — successful 
in  their  trades  ? 

Dr.  Webeb.  That  is  what  the  school  engineer  told  me — ^that  they 
are  hi^-grade  mechanics. 

Mr.  Pbosseb.  When  you  find  a  mechanic  who  is  making  $1,200  or 
$1,500  a  year,  it  is  difRcult  to  get  him  to  foraro  that  salary  and  bring 
his  family  down  to  the  college  and  stay  there  for  two  years  to  get  pre- 
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Eared  to  be  a  teacher.  This  is  particxilarly  true  when  we  must  tell 
im  his  salary  as  a  teacher  will  probably  be  loss  than  as  a  mochanio 
and  that  he  must  take  his  consolation  in  the  other  rewards  of  teaching. 
He  universally  says,  *' Please  excuse  me."     [Laughter.] 

Dr.  Weber.  You  have  the  same  situation  I  had  in  Philadelphia  in 
the  high  school  and  normal  school  a  few  vears  ago.  That  was  a  ques- 
tion whether  the  graduates  should  take  pos-itions  after  they  had 
finished  the  commercial  course  or  take  the  nigh  school  first  and  two 
years  in  addition  to  it  to  prepare  them'^ielves  to  teach  and  get  less 
salaries  than  the  girls  could  get  when  they  finished  the  commercial 
course.  The  trouble  was,  in  that  particular  case,  as  in  every  case,  that 
the  girls  got  such  salaries  upon  completion  of  tne  commercial  coujse 
that  there  were  no  girls  foi:  teaching  m  the  city  of  Philadelphia  at  the 
salaries  they  wore  paying  for  teachers.     It  is  an  economic  problem. 

Mr.  WiNSLOW.  That  is  true  of  the  man  in  the  building  trades, 
getting  60  or  75  cents  an  hour.  He  is  not  going  to  spend  six  or  eight 
months  or  a  year  being  trained  for  teaching.  He  has  a  prospect  for 
20  years  more  in  his  trade,  and  he  does  not  know  whether  he  will 

fet  $800  or  $900  or  a  $1,000  a  year  if  he  happens  to  become  a  teacher, 
[e  usually  stays  in  the  trade. 

Dr.  Webee.  I  must  confess  also  that  I  am  a  believer  of  the  influ- 
ence of  the  central  department,  as  it  was  illustrated  in  my  experi- 
ence in  Louisiana  while  I  was  State  high-school  inspector.  With 
the  amoimt  of  money  that  the  State  legislature  distributed  through 
the  State  department  of  education  we  were  able  to  do  within  a  few 
years  what  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  do  in  Pennsylvania, 
my  own  native  State,  in  50  years,  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  we 
had  not  precedent  to  overcome — ^we  had  not  prejudice  to  overcome. 
That  we  accomplished,  too,  with  stimulation  Irom  the  Central  Gov- 
ernment. 

I  beUeve  this  particular  vocational  fund,  if  it  should  be  set  forth 
as  available  through  a  bill  of  this  sort,  would  do  for  the  teaching  of 
these  vocational  subjects  in  the  hign  schools  and  in  the  normal 
schools,  in  the  preparation  of  teachers  in  the  State  agricultural  and 
mechanical  colleges  and  State  universities  and  in  the  normal  schools, 
what  we  have  been  able  to  do  for  industries  by  stimulating  that  side 
of  vocational  work.  We  have  simplv  attacked  this  proolem  from 
the  point  of  view  of  introducing  in  down  lower  in  the  schools.  To 
my  mind,  the  time  has  come  to  do  that  very  thing. 

Senator  Page.  Your  State  has  been  very  progressive,  so  far  as  I 
have  observed,  in  regard  to  this  mattr.  I  know  your  State  board 
of  education  have  been  very  helpfid  to  me.  They  have  not  only 
made  suggestions,  but  they  have  resolved  repeatedly  that  they  were 
in  entire  harmony  with  this  proposition 

Dr.  Webee.  Yes. 

Senator  Page.  And  they  have  written  to  their  Senators  and  Rep- 
resentatives, who  have  responded  by  supporting  the  vocational-edu- 
cation measure. 

Dr.  Weber.  In  contradiction  partly  of  what  has  been  Dr.  McVey's 
experience,  the  Pennsylvania  State  College  in  its  school  of  agriculture 
had  been  doing  a  great  deal  of  extension  work  at  least  six  years  before 
we  were  able  to  get  a  cent  of  money  from  the  State  legislature.  And 
at  the  last  legislature  we  were  able  to  get  $20,000  for  extension  work 
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in  the  school  of  amculture,  but  for  none  of  the  other  phases  of  college 
work,  and  up  to  uiat  time  the  extension  work  had  been  made  possilue 
by  ihe  funds  realized  from  the  National  Government. 

So  that  it  appears  to  me  that  this  propaganda  could  be  furthered 
by  taking  the  particidar  condition  in  wmch  we  find  vocational  edu- 
cation at  the  present  time  and  encouraging  it  froi^  its  foxmdation; 
stimulating,  for  instancCi  these  courses  m  the  summer  session; 
stimulating  these  smaller  movements  in  the  regular  session  to  have 
men  and  women  go  into  these  particular  schools  and  teach  vocational 
subjects  where  they  are  willing  to  teach  for  the  salary  that  is  now 
avadable  for  them.  But,  at  the  same  time,  if  a  bill  of  this  sort  is 
passed  and  funds  are  made  available  from  the  National  Grovernment 
m  conjimction  with  the  State  government  there  would  be  certain 
higher  standards,  and  the  quicker  we  get  to  them  the  better  for  us  all. 
That  condition  will  demand  adequate  salaries  to  be  paid  to  these 
adequately  trained  people,  and  not  until  then  will  we  have  vocational 
education  that  we  can  call  of  the  same  standard,  of  the  same  quality, 
to  which  should  be  ^ven  the  same  time  in  our  educational  economy 
as  we  have  been  giving  to  the  longer-established  subjects. 

In  other  words,  I  do  not  beUeve  in  assigning  the  same  value  to 
vocational  work  in  schools  at  the  present  time  u  the  Quality  of  that 
vocational  work  is  not  determined  and  organized  ana  the  teaching 
of  that  work  is  not  on  the  same  standard  as  the  teaching  of  the  more 
established  subjects.  That  is  a  process  we  shall  have  to  go  through 
in  these  newer  subjects  the  same  as  we  had  to  go  through  with  it 
when  the  sciences  were  first  introduced  into  our  courses  of  study. 

Mr.  Spbinoeb.  And  eventually  they  will  reach  a  high  plane  when 
they  have  gone  .through  the  process. 

Dr.  Weber.  Yes.  Now,  I  nave  been  discussing  with  the  students 
in  the  courses  on  education  the  value  of  a  general  education  compared 
with  an  industrial  education — a  vocational  education — and  in  the 
last  two  years  I  have  not  been  able  to  get  a  single  student  in  any  of 
my  courses  in  education  to  admit  that  he  would  not  be  better  pro- 
pared  for  having  had  a  better  foundation  of  training  before  he  nad 
specialized  in  his  particular  course.  In  fact,  these  men  and  women 
who  are  taking  vocational  coui^es  in  the  college — ^not  one  of  them  but 
will  stand  for  the  general  training  to  precede  the  more  specialized 
vocationid  training. 

The  point  I  am  trying  to  make  is  this,  that  parallel  to  that  must 
come  this  standardization  of  this  vocational  work,  the  raising  of  it  in 
quality  and  providing  the  machinery  for  having  it  given  the  way 
you  want  it  given. 

Mr.  Peosseb.  You  will  raise  it  in  quality,  Doctor,  to  a  very  great 
extent,  as  the  result  of  long,  laborious,  and  painful  experience.  Those 
of  us  who  have  been  engaged  in  the  work  realize  that.  It  can  not  be 
done  by  Government  fiat  alone;  that  can  help,  but  we  have  to  get  at 
the  job,  and  we  are  going  to  learn  how  to  do  it  by  doing  it.  I  do  not 
believe  that  an^  State  that  waits  25  years  to  get  into  this  work  will 
save  itself  the  painful  experience  of  ^oing  through  all  the  stages  that 
every  State  has  to  go  through  in  finding  itself  in  this  movement. 

Dr.  Webeb.  If  we  wait  i^r  that,  the  movement  will  be  retarded  60 
or  100  years,  just  as  it  has  been  with  some  of  these  other  movements. 
That  is  my  opinion. 
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Another  thing  I  should  like  to  mention  before  I  sit  down  is  that  not 
only  do  you  haye  to  establish  the  quality  of  this  work  and  the  stand- 
ards undfer  which  it  is  to  be  done^  but  if  we  are  going  to  ayoid  friction 
and  annoyances  and  expense  and  unnecessary  duplication  in  the 
yarious  States  there  will  haye  to  be  determined  what  is  the  particular 
function  of  the  normal  school  in  proyiding  some  of  this  training,  what 
is  the  particular  function  of  the  State  agricultural  and  mechanical 
college  in  providing  some  of  this  training,  what  is  the  particular 
function  of  the  State  uniyersity— and  there  I  can  see  a  possible  con- 
flict between  the  State  uniyersity  and  the  State  agri^^ultural  and 
mechanical  colleges  where  those  two  institutions  are  diyided. 

Senator  Page.  You  are  speaking  now  with  reference  to  the  prepar 
ration  of  teachers  ? 

Dr.  Webeb.  Yes. 

Senator  Page.  That  is  a  matter  about  which  we  had  a  little  dis- 
cussion before  we  passed  the  bill,  and  I  think  it  was  Senator  Jones,  of 
Washington,  acting  in  conformity  with  the  request  of  the  Uniyersity 
of  Washington,  who  asked  that  the  bill  be  so  amended  that  the 
uniyersity  in  his  State,  which  had  a  department  devoted  to  the 
education  of  teachers,  receive  the  benefits  of  the  Page  bill.  It  was 
thought  by  that  university  that  it  would  not  be  permitted  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  appropriations  made  by  that  bUl,  and  an  amendment 
was  n^ade  so  as  to  permit  the  Uniyersity  of  Washington  to  participate. 
My  idea  at  that  time  was  that  the  college  over  which  Dr.  McVey  pre- 
siaed  would  also  come  in  and  participate.  Do  you  remember  having 
correspondence  with  Mr.  Gronna  about  that  ? 

Dr.  McVet.  Yes. 

Senator  Page.  I  know  that  Senator  Jones,  acting  imder  such  ad- 
vice as  the  Uniyersity  of  Washington  gave  him,  prepared  an  amend- 
ment which,  I  understand,  was  satisfactory  to  that  university,  and  it 
seemed  to  me  that  it  might  perhaps  be  satisfactory  to  you,  although  I 
did  notpersonally  correspond  with  you  very  much  about  it. 

Dr.  Webeb.  There  is  a  question,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  I  wanted  to 
raise  here  with  reference  to  this  problem  of  teachers'  training.  I  can 
see  very  little  difficulty  in  an  administrative  way  in  solving  the  prob- 
lem, so  far  as  the  normal  school  is  concerned  in  preparing  teachers  in 
the  elementary  grades  to  teach  some  of  this  vocational  work  for  the 
children  in  those  grades.  But  now  here  is  the  Pennsylvania  State 
College,  with  which  I  am  more  intimately  acquainted  than  with  the 
institutions  in  some  other  States.  It  has  a  well-equipped  school  of 
agriculture.  It  has  a  well-equipped  department  of  home  economics. 
It  has  an  exceptionally  well-equipped  scnool  of  engineering.  It  has  a 
well-equipped  school  of  natural  sciences  and  one  oi  mines. 

Now,  shall  that  particular  institution  be  given  a  place  in  this 

E articular  provision  for  the  training  of  teachers  along  vocational 
nes — shall  the  teachers'  training  department  be  put  into  operation 
in  conjunction  with  this  other  equipment,  or  shall  these  funds  oe  given 
to  the  University  of  Pennsylvama  or  to  the  University  of  Pittsburgh, 
neither  of  which  ia  half  so  well  equipped  alo^  most  of  these  lines  as 
we  are  at  the  Pennsylvania  State  College  ?  Or  shall  they  be  limited 
to  the  training  of  professors,  superintendents,  and  so  on,  in  the  line 
of  doing  post-graduate  work,  giving  post-graduate  courses;  and  shall 
the  Pennsylvania   State   College   prepare   teachers  for  secondary 
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schools  t    I  am  just  asking  that  question.     It  is  a  very  pressing  prob- 
lem to  us,  I  am  sure. 

Kepresentative  Fess  (presiding).  Mr.  Prosser,  what  do  you  think 
about  that  ? 

Mr.  Prosser.  The  question  that  Dr.  Weber  raises  is  an  exceedingly 
difficult  question  to  answer  in  a  comprehensive  wav  for  48  States. 
It  would  be  easily  possible  to  draft  legislation  at  Washington  meeting 
the  situation  in  any  one  State.  The  great  difficulty  Ues  in  the  fact 
that  conditions  vary  so  greatly.  There  are  normal  schools  in  some 
States  that  are  pretty  well  equipped  to  deal  with  the  training  of 
teachers  for  some  of  this  work.  There  are  other  States  where  the 
normal  schools  would  be  utterl]^  inefficient  in  handling  the  problem. 
There  are  States  where  the  agricultural  and  mechanical  colleges  are 
exceedingly  well  eauipped  to  do  this  work.  There  are  other  States 
where,  to  say  the  least,  they  have  rivals.  There  are  States  where 
some  of  the  work  coidd  be  well  done  at  the  State  university.  There 
are  other  States  where  the  State  universities  would  not  be  justified 
imder  present  conditions  in  asking  a  chance  to  play  a  hand  in  the  game. 

Now,  the  way  to  answer  your  question  is  oy  asking  another  one. 
What  would  you  think  of  this:  Give  a  Umited  sum  to  tne  State  board 
of  control  for  the  purpose  of  training  teachers,  and  let  that  State  board 
of  control  in  the  exercise  of  the  autonomy  oi  the  State  disburse  that 
money  to  approved  schemes  for  the  training  of  teachers  in  whatever 
institution  it  might  elect? 

Mr.  WiNSLOW.  Provided  they  leave  politics  out  of  it. 

Mr.  Prosser.  Provided  they  leave  pohtics  out  of  it.  In  other 
words,  why  not  transfer  the  battle  ground  on  that  question  to  the 
State  authorities  ?  It  is  a  question  the  national  authorities  can  not 
handle.  If  you  do  not  do  that  you  will  have  to  provide  in  your  bill 
for  so  much  money  to  be  spent  in  State  normal  schools,  so  much  to 
agricultxiral  and  mechanical  colleges,  and  so  much  to  educational 
departments  of  the  State  universities.  There  are  a  few  States  in  the 
Union  that  beUeve  the  training  of  the  men  for  the  trades  and  indus- 
tries must  be  done  in  separate  schools  set  up  for  that  purpose.  I  have 
no  doubt  that  in  Masschusetts,  for  example,  they  may  wish  to  set 
aside  perhaps  an  old  normal  school,  or  something  of  that  kind,  located 
in  a  city  where  there  are  industrial  and  trade  schools,  where  adequate 
trade  work  can  be  secured,  which  will  be  used  for  the  purposes  of 
training  these  teachers.  You  may  call  that  a  normal  school,  but  there 
is  nothmg  but  the  building  left  of  the  original  school. 

So  it  is  impossible,  it  seems  to  me,  Mr.  Chairman,  foi:  the  National 
Government  to  say  which  institutions  may  spend  that  money,  but  the 
National  Government  might  well  say  to  the  fetates,  "Here  is  so  much 
money  alotted  to  you.  It  is  for  your  State  board  of  control  to  use  in 
stimulating  the  training  of  teachers."  Then  any  institution  within 
the  State  would  be  required  to  show  the  State  board  of  control  why 
it  should  have  the  monev. 

Dr.  Weber.  I  should  liko  to  ask  you  another  question. 

Mr.  Prosser.  I  am  asking  you  a  question.  What  do  you  think 
of  that? 

Dr.  Weber.  The  question  that  comes  immediately  to  my  mind  is 
again  a  local  question — ^I  think  it  is  largely  limited  to  Pennsylvania— 
because  in  the  one  case  you  have  an  institution  that  is  a  State  insti- 
tution, supported  by  the  State  and  National  Governments  wholly. 
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In  the  other  two  cases  you  have  institutions  which  have  received  a 
State  subsidy  that  have  been  under  the  control  of  a  privately  per- 
petuating board  of  trustees. 

Mr.  Pbosseb.  That  means  that  you  would  recommend  that  this 
money  be  disbursed  only  by  the  State  board  to  trainirg  schools  sup- 
ported by  the  public  i 

Dr.  Weber.  That  is  exactlv  the  point. 

Mr.  Pbosseb.  The  Page  bill,  I  might  say^  did  that.  It  absolutely 
prohibited  private  institutions  from  receivirg  grants  out  of  this 
national  subsidy.  I  think  that  was  in  the  bill,  if  1  am  not  mistaken. 
Am  I  not  right  about  that,  Mr.  Fess  ? 

Representative  Fess.  I  am  not  sure  that  that  is  right. 

Mr.  Spbingeb.  It  was  there  at  one  time. 

Representative  Fess.  Mr.  Sprirger,  have  you  anythirg  upon  that 
question? 

^  Mr.  Spbingeb.  I  think,  in  my  own  ludgment,  that  is  the  only  solu- 
tion of  the  one  problem  of  the  expenditure. 

Mr.  Winslow.  And  then  it  will  not  alwavs  be  wisely  spent.  For 
example,  I  happen  to  k  low  a  normal  school  that  has  an  attachment 
to  it  Known  as  a  model  industrial  school  to  train  teachers  for  the 
industries,  presided  over  by  a  very  excellent  woman,  who  happens  to 
be  a  drawing  teacher — ^wanted  to  be  an  artist — ^but  I  question  whether 
she  has  done  very  excellent  work  in  that  particular  school.  But  the 
funds  from  that  particular  State  might  go  to  that  particular  school. 

Mr.  Spbingeb.  The  State  board  of  education,  however,  I  believe, 
is  the  most  competent  to  determine. 

Mr.  Pbosseb.  But  no  matter  how  you  draw  that  bill,  Mr.  Winslow, 
this  perfectly  good  normal  school  would  still  get  some  of  the  money. 

Mr.  Winslow.  Ci?rtainly,  and  there  are  very  excellent  reasons  why 
in  that  particular  State. 

Mr.  Spbingeb.  Would  you  not,  as  a  rule,  g/3t  a  better  adjustment 
in  that  way  ?  There  would  be  a  few  cases  where  perhaps  what  you 
suggest  would  be  true,  but  the  national  board  would  not  be  in  pos- 
session of  the  facts  throughout  the  entire  country  that  would  enable 
it  to  make  as  wise  a  selection. 

Mr.  Winslow.  It  would  be  a  more  nearly  perfect  proposition. 

Dr.  Webeb.  My  belief  is  that  there  will  be  less  politics  m  it  if  there 
is  a  string  attached  to  it  comii  g  from  the  Federal  Government, 
because  when  you  get  near  home  to  a  constituency  that  is  continually 
pullirg  at  you  you  are  very  likely  to  give  way.  Some  experience  with 
State  boards  of  education  has  convmced  me  that  they  are  keeping 
their  ears  close  to  the  ground. 

Mr.  Spbingeb.  Of  course,  if  you  want  to  get  absolute  control,  you 
want  to  get  the  Carnegie  foundation  people  to  rim  it,  because  they 
form  the  strongest  educational  trust  in  this  country. 

STATEMENT  OF  DR.  CHARLES  G.  MAPmS,  PROFESSOR  OF  SECONDARY 
EDUCATION  AND  DIRECTOR  OF  THE  SUMMER  SCHOOL,  UNIVERSITY 
OF  VIRGINIA. 

Representative  Fess  (presiding).  Prof.  Maphis,  before  you  proceed 
will  you  please  state  for  the  record  your  name  and  the  capacity  in 
whicn  you  appear  ? 

Dr.  Maphis.  Charles  G.  Maphis,  of  the  University  of  Virginia.  I 
am  professor  of  education  in  the  University  of  Virginia.     I  am  also  a 
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member  of  the  committee  of  which  Dr.  McVey  is  chairman,  represent- 
ing the  State  universities  as  unattached  to  agricultural  and  mechan- 
ical colleges,  but  I  am  also  appearing  here  as  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittee from  the  Association  of  CoU^e  Teachers  of  Education,  which, 
I  believe,  is  a  part  of  the  National  Education  Association. 

Mr.  Springer.  That  is  an  aflSliated  society. 

Dr.  Maphis.  I  am,  however,  speaking  lai^ely  my  own  personal 
views.  I  have  had  no  conference  with  members  of  any  committee, 
except  a  very  brief  conference  with  President  McVey  this  evening. 

I  was  to  discuss  very  briefly  teacher  training,  but  I  believe  I  heard 
about  six  weeks  ago  Mr.  Winslow  very  bitterly  complain  of  his  friend 
Mr.  Prosser  for  taking  all  of  his  speech  away  from  him;  and  with  all 
of  the  questions  and  answers  which  have  been  arisii^  we  have  antici- 
pated most  of  the  things  I  had  in  mind  to  say. 

But  I  am  going  to  assume  we  are  going  to  have  Federal  aid  for 
vocational  training.  We  will  settle  that  question  for  the  moment, 
and  my  remarks  will  be  based  upon  the  supposition  that  there  is  to  be 
Federal  aid  for  vocational  training.  I  come  from  a  State  rights 
State,  but  if  we  are  going  to  have  Federal  aid  for  roads.  Federal  aid 
for  agricultural  and  mechanical  colleges,  Federal  aid  for  i^riculture. 
Federal  aid  for  health,  and  probably  for  other  things,  I  shall  not  object 
very  seriously  if  some  of  that  Federal  aid  comes  to  the  schools.  That 
is  my  individual  position. 

But  as  a  part  of  a  Federal  system  of  aid  to  vocational  education  I 
want  to  lay  down  this  first  principle,  that  teacher  training  should 
become  an  imnortant,  a  very  important  and  fundamental  part  of  such 
a  system,  and  I  base  that  on  the  following  reasons: 

Teacher  training  is  fundamental  to  the  success  of  any  general  sys- 
tem of  education,  and  is  therefore  fundamental  to  the  success  ot  a 
plan  of  pre  vocational  education;  and  that  is  borne  out  by  the  various 
experiences  related  here  to-night,  and  it  is  borne  out  by  observation 
of  our  experience  in  all  linas  ot  education.  Although  our  public- 
school  system  has  been  established  for  years,  the  greatest  defect  of 
that  system  now  is  lack  of  trained  teachers  in  all  departments  of  our 

Eublic-school  system.  The  elementary  schools  need  trained  teachers, 
igh  schools  are' suffering  from  the  want  of  trained  teachers,  and  the 
coUcges  are  suffering  from  the  want  of  trained  teachers. 

Mr.  Springer.  And  the  universities  still  more. 

Dr.  Maphis.  When  I  said  colleges  I,  of  course,  had  in  mind  the 
universities  too.  The  trainii^  of  teachers  must,  therefore,  be  an 
important  and  fundamental  part.  Now,  let  me  give  you  a  few  exam- 
ples on  which  I  base  that  remark.  Some  of  them  have  been  already 
cited. 

The  agricultural  schools  have  been  cited.  I  will  give  you  the  ex- 
perience of  Virginia,  and  that  has  been  the  experience  of  most  of  the 
Sta'tes  of  the  &)uth.  We  attempted  some  four  years  a^o  to  creato 
an  interest  in  agriculture  by  estabUshing  agricultural  high  schools. 
Instead  of  establishing  one  or  two  or  three  or  four,  we  did  as  our  legis- 
lature generally  does — established  too  many.  We  estabhshed  10  at 
one  time,  and  those  schools  have  not  been  universally  successful, 
because,  although  thev  are  only  10  in  number,  we  have  not  been  able 
to  find  10  good  trained  teachers  and  leaders  for  this  new  form  of  work. 

Representative  Fess.  Professor,  may  I  interrupt  youl  Did  Uie 
law  limit  you  to  10,  or  was  it  merely  permissive) 
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Dr.  Mafhis.  No.  Our  State  is  divided  into  10  congressional  dia- 
trictSy  and  each  is  a  political  division,  and  one  said  to  the  other,  "You 
ishall  not  have  an  a^cultural  school  unless  we  have  one."  Just  to  go 
back  a  little  further  in  our  educational  history,  we  wished  to  establish 
one  additional  normal  school  some  four  or  six  years  ago,  and  we  had 
to  establish  three  at  one  time. 

Mr.  WmsLOw.  They  had  to  do  the  same  thing  in  Massachusetts. 

Dr.  Maphis.  I  am  told  on  reliable  authority  that  that  has  been  the 
experience  in  other  States.  Mississippi  has  tne  reputation  of  having 
some  good  agricultural  high  schools,  yet  there  are  some  there  that  are 
suffermg  from  the  same  reason.  They  have  not  trained  teachers  at 
the  heaa  of  them.  It  is  also  true  in  North  Dakota,  as  Dr.  McVey  has 
said,  and  Dr.  Denny  tells  me  it  is  true  in  Alabama. 

But  we  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  importance  of  the  fact  that  the 
trouble  lies  in  establishing  a  general  scheme.  That  brines  me  to  the 
<{uestion  raised  by  Miss  Marsnall,  I  think,  whether  we  should  estab- 
lish the^  teacher  training  first  or  the  schools  first  or  both  together.  I 
am  inclined  to  think  that  the  sensible^the  reasonable,  way  to  do  it  is 
to  do  both  at  one  time.  And,  as  Mr.  jProsser  says  his  experience  has 
indicated,  we  can  not  train  the  men  until  we  have  the  positions  in 
siglbit  for  them.  It  is  certainly  disastrous  to  have  too  many  schools 
established  before  we  have  the  trained  people. 

So  I  believe  this  must  be^  a  gradual  growth,  and  if  Congress  does 
give  aid  to  vocational  training  and  we  give  large  sums  of  money  to 
the  States  for  this  purpose,  much  of  it  is  going  to  be  wasted  for  a  good 
many  years,  and  it  is  for  the  commission  to  determine  whidi  is  the 
important  feature,  whether  a  sum  sufficient  to  establish  a  large  num- 
ber of  vocational  schools  is  the  best  thing,  or  a  sum  sufficient  to  es- 
tablish schools  for  the  trainii^  of  teachers  to  direct  those  schools. 
In  any  case,  we  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  importance  of  teacher  train- 
ing, and  I  awell  on  that.  Dr.  Prosser,  from  tne  fact  that  in  the  former 
bilis  no  notice  was  taken  of  a  provision  for  the  training  of  teachers  for 
the  vocational  work  which  was  provided. 

Mr.  WiNSLOW.  In  the  original  bill? 

Dr.  Maphis.  Y^;  in  the  original  bill. 

Now  we  have  hit  upon  a  plan  in  training  our  teachers  in  the  ele- 
mentary schools  which  is  working  very  weU  in  a  number  of  liie  States. 
We  found  the  normal  schools  could  not  provide  all  our  teachers,  and 
we  have  hit  upon  the  plan  of  having  normal  training  high  scnools 
which  are  giving  some  modicum  of  professional  training,  and  thev  are 
turning  out  actually  more  teachers  than  the  normal  schools  them- 
selves. In  some  instances  the  teachers  are  better.  That  is  not 
generally  true,  but  it  is  certainly  better  than  no  training  whatever. 

In  our  State  that  system  was  begun  four  or  five  j^ears  ago,  and  we. 
last  year^  turned  out  250  teachers,  and  they  are  ^oing  into  the  rural 
commumties  and  are  doing  ^ood  work  in  that  hne.  So  that  there 
must  be  numerous  and  various  agencies  for  this  teacher  training. 
It  can  not  all  be  done  in  a  particular  kind  of  institution. 

Mr.  Pbosser.  Dr.  Maphis,  for  what  particular  lines,  for  what  par- 
ticular types  of  teachers  do  you  believe  the  education  departments  of 
State  universities  promise  good  training  ? 

Dr.  Maphis.  I  will  answer  you  that  from  our  own  experience. 
Our  department  of  education  in  our  State  university  is  just  beginnin£^. 
It  is  young.    We  will  really  be  organized  for  the  nrst  time  next  fafl. 
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We,  of  course,  have  in  mind  now  the  training  of  administrative  officers 
of  high  schools,  principals  of  high  schools,  and  teachers.  You  under- 
stand, of  course,  our  mstitution  is  an  institution  for  men  only;  it  is 
not  coeducational,  but  this  is  the  point  I  would  make  in  answer  to 
thit  question.  Ir  the  right  typo  of  training  is  not  provided  in  the 
institution  already  established,  then  the  kmd  of  training  which  is 
desired  should  be  provided,  engrafted  on  that  system,  and  not  create 
a  nnw  institution  ror  the  training  of  that  type  of  teachers.  In  other 
word<5,  if  we  are  not  training  teachers  in  the^  department  of  education 
in  the  University  of  Virginia  to  fill  the  positions  which  will  be  created 
by  the  establishment  or  these  vocational  schools,  then  if  we  are  to 
fullill  the  real  function  of  a  university  and  a  State  institution — and 
that  is  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  people — ^we  must  change  our  work 
and  give  such  training  as  will  provide  these  people  for  these  particu- 
lar positions. 

Now,  our  work  in  teacher  training  would  be  determined  lareely 
by  the  character  of  the  vocations  whiSi  are  set  forth  and  provided  for 
in  this  bill. 

Mr.  Prosser.  Well,  suppose  you  wanted  teachers  of  industrial 
and  trade  subjects — ^machine  shop,  carpenter  shop,  pattern  shop,  elec- 
trical working  shop,  blacksmithing,  textiles,  shoe  working,  jeweliy 
working,  printing — ^would  you  regard  the  preparation  of  those  teachers 
for  service  in  such  schools  to  be  a  part  or  the  work  of  the  University 
of  Virginia  ? 

Dr.  Maphis.  No;  I  hardly  think  so,  and  I  probably  would  have 
brought  that  out  a  little  later.  The  training  for  the  various  occupa- 
tions you  have  mentioned  would  be  confined  very  largely  for  the 
benefit  of  those  youno:  men  living  in  larger  cities  and  the  larger  towns. 
Now,  I  take  it  that  the  vocational  tram'ng  in  the  South  and  a  large 
portion  of  the  West  for  a  long  time  to  come  is  going  to  be  very  largely 
m  agriculture  and  the  domestic  arts,  because  we  are  still  a  rural 
countrv.  Eighty  per  cent  of  the  population,  I  believe  it  is  claimed, 
is  rural,  and  we  have  not  so  large  a  number  of  cities  and  large  towns 
as  you  have  in  New  England. 

Senator  Page.  Are  you  certain  about  that  number  ?  I  thought  it 
was  less  than  60. 

Dr.  Maphis.  I  am  not  certain.  I  am  quoting  it  from  hearing  it 
frequently,  and  I  have  not  verified  it.  Our  towns  in  the  South  are 
growinsr,  and  I  presume  the  percentage  would  vary  rapidly. 

Mr.  Prosser.  You  mean  the  rural  population  of  Virginia  ? 

Dr.  Maphis.  I  am  speaking  of  the  South  as  a  whole. 

Mr.  Prosser.  Of  the  whole  country  it  is  almost  half  and  half. 

Dr.  Maphis.  I  was  speaking  of  the  South.  I  sav  that  the  voca- 
tional training,  I  think,  in  the  South  and  parts  of  the  West  will  cer- 
tainly be  largely  in  those  vocations  except  in  the  cities  -and  the 
larger  towns,  and  I  presume  that  this  bill  would  be  broad  enough  to 
provide  vocational  training  for  the  people  of  the  whole  State. 

Senator  Page.  And  what  you  say  with  respect  to  Virginia  would 
be  equally  true,  would  it  not,  of  the  institution  over  which  Dr.  McVey 
presides  m  North  Dakota  ? 

Dr.  Maphis.  I  pre:^ume  so ;  I  am  not  familiar  with  conditions  there. 

Dr.  McVey.  For  instance,  in  the  field  of  clay  working  the  Univer- 
sity of  North  Dakota  is  unusually  well  equipped  to  give  instruction 
in  the  whole  development  of  the  clay  industry.    The  same  is  true 
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with  regard  to  the  development  of  lignite  coal  and  briquetting  and 
that  kind  of  thing,  in  addition  to  the  other  instruction  in  subjects  as 
this  associated  with  engineering. 

Representative  Fess.  Professor,  what  is  the  requirement  for 
entrance  to  the  department  of  education  in  the  University  of  Vir- 
ginia? 

Dr.  Maphis.  The  usual  entrance  requirement  of  high-school  grad- 
uation. 

Representative  Fess.  And  the  requirements  for  graduation  are 
what  I    Four  years  ? 

Dr.  Maphis.  As  I  stated  a  little  while  ago,  to  get  an  academic 
degree  with  education  as  a  part  of  it  would  require  4  years,  but  our 
department  of  education  is  just  being  organized. 

Kepresentative  Fess.  How  is  it  regarded  by  the  university? 
Friendly  ? 

Dr.  Maphis.  Not  as  a  whole.  Some  of  the  older  members  of  the 
faculty — ^if  I  am  not  speaking  too  intimately — rather  look  upon  the 
work  of  education  as  cnasing  the  shadow  for  the  substance. 

Representative  Fess.  They  are  not  alone  in  that. 

Dr.  Maphis.  They  themselves  have  not  come  up  to  their  positions 
through  a  normal  school  or  school  of  education,  and  they  nave  be- 
come good  teachers  and  therefore  anyone  eke  can.  That  is  the  argu- 
ment.   But  they  are  looking  with  greater  favor  upon  the  work. 

I  am  also  director  of  our  summer  session,  and  we  have  there  each 
year  about  1,200  teachers,  and  we  teach  the  vocational  subjects  very 
largely.  In  that  way  we  are  able  to  help  the  elementary  schoob 
where  they  can  be  introduced  in  a  small  way.  But  a  short  summer 
session  of  six  weeks  is  no  educational  training  in  my  opinion. 

Senator  Page  (presiding).  Do  you  regard  it  as  essential  for  a  man 
to  have  the  class  of  education  you  give  him  there  to  teach  agriculture 
in  the  ordinary  rural  community  ? 

Dr.  Maphis.  What  sort  of  a  school  in  a  rural  community  have  you 
in  mind.  Senator  ? 

Senator  Page.  WeU,  I  have  in  mind  a  school  which  might  be  taught 
by  a  good  practical  farmer  who  goes  into  the  school  in  the  winter 
months,  in  my  State  of  Vermont,  and  gives  them  some  education  along 
book  lines,  and  then  goes  out  in  the  spring  and  summer  and  fall  and 
applies  practically  what  he  has  taught  in  the  school  in  the  winter. 

Dr.  MAPHIS.  I  think  about  all  that  sort  of  teacher  can  get  would 
be  about  one  or  two  summer  sessions.  I  do  not  believe  we  could  get 
the  men  who  take  those  courses  of  education  to  go  into  that  sort  of 
school. 

Senator  Page.  Would  it  be  digressing  to  ask  you  if  you  think  that 
sort  of  school  would  be  practicalin  the  South ? 

Dr.  Maphis.  As  I  understand  vou,  the  type  of  school  you  have  in 
mind  is  an  ordinary  rural  school  f 

Senator  Page,  i  es,  sir — ^largely  agriculture  and  home  economics. 
Do  you  not  beUeve  that  the  Smith-Lever  bill — ^which  is  expected 
soon  to  pass — ^will  give  aid  to  this  school  ?  Because  the  men  sent  out 
from  the  State  experiment  station,  who  will  be  high  grade  men,  will 
cooperate  with  the  teachers  in  each  towa,  and  together  they  will 
work  along  practical  Unes  in  the  town  where  the  boy  lives. 

Dr.  Maphis.  If  tbe  school  is  large  enough  and  the  salary  large 
enough  we  can  get  some  of  our  men  who  take  up  work  in  the  d&- 
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partment  of  education  to  go  into  that  sort  of  school.  But  vriith  a 
small  school  and  a  rather  small  salary,  about  the  maximum  amount 
of  training  that  principal  would  get  would  be  a  summer  session  or 
two. 

Mr.  Lapp.  Your  people  become  supervisors,  principals,  etc.! 

Dr.  Maphis.  Yes.  The  point  to  which  I  am  commg  presently  is 
that  if  we  are  not  meeting  the  needs,  and  if  a  demand  grows  up  for 
a  larger  number  of  teachers  for  these  vocational  subjects,  then  we 
must  meet  that  demand.  That  demand  is  not  with  us  as  yet  in  our 
State. 

Another  instance,  in  order  to  emphasize  the  point  I  am  making, 
because  I  think  it  is  very  fundamental:  We  know  the  great  success 
with  which  demonstration  work  throughout  the  SouQx  especially 
met  for  the  firat  few  years.  But  the  difficulty  soon  arose  of  not  hav- 
ing a  sufficient  number  of  men  who  were  tramed  in  the  principles  of 
agriculture.  Th^y  first  got  practical  farmers,  men  who  had  empirical 
knowledge  of  the  subject,  very  Httle  scientific  knowledge,  and  many 
of  them  nad  a  narrow  basis  of  general  education. 

The  work  began  to  suffer,  because  it  only  took  a  year  or  two  for 
the  people  in  the  counties  where  these  demonstrators  worked  to 
absorb  all  the  knowledge  they  had,  and  thev  did  not  have  the  initia- 
tive to  ^o  further  and  lead  them  on.  And  mat  is  the  ereat  difficulty 
in  the  demonstrators'  work  in  the  South  now,  to  get  leaders  in  that 
work,  men  with  sufficient  training  to  take  the  initiative  and  go  ahead 
of  the  farmers  themselves. 

Senator  Page.  The  president  of  the  Qeor^a  State  College  was 
before  a  Senate  committee  recently,  and  he  said  that  for  the  purpose 
of  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the  Smith-Lever  bill  he  thou^t  they 
already  had  a  sufficient  number  of  men  in  the  State  agricultural 
colleges  and  experiment  stations  to  go  on  with  this  worE  as  dem- 
onstrators. 

Dr.  Maphis.  Well,  he  probably  knows  his  men  better  than  I,  but, 
giving  a  general  opinion,  I  should  differ  with  him. 

Mr.  Pbosser.  Where  is  the  agricultural  and  mechanical  college  in 
Virginia  located  ? 

I^.  Maphis.  Our  amcultural  and  mechanical  college  does  not 
train  that  sort  of  leaders.  Thev  may  have  more  in  Georgia  than 
we  have.  Our  a^icultural  and  mechanical  college  is  located  at 
Blacksburg.  We  nave  tried  a  number  of  men  from  there.  In  the 
first  place,  it  has  been  the  fault  of  the  amcultural  and  mechanical 
college.  The  agricultural  and  mechanical  college  has  followed  the 
traditional  lines  and  stressed  engineering  and  neglected  the  agricul- 
tural features,  so  that  many  of  the  men  who  came  from  there  had 
some  httle  knowledge  of  agriculture  gotten  from  the  experiment 
station  but  had  not  studied  it  from  the  broader  scientific  standpoint, 
and  they  did  not  become  very  successful  teachers  of  the  subject. 

Mr.  Prosser.  Is  there  a  department  of  education  in  this  agricul- 
tural and  mechanical  college? 

Dr.  Maphis.  No,  not  at  all. 

Mr.  Prosser.  Then,  your  proposition  is  to  take  men  who'  have 
had  courses  in  agriculture^  at  the  agricultural  and  mechanical  college 
of  the  State  of  \^ginia,  and  have  uxem  come  to  the  State  univeiaity 
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either  in  winter  or  siimmer  to  take  the  training  in  order  that  thej 
may  go  out 

Dr.  Maphis.  Yes;  or,  preferably,  come  and  take  our  work  as  a 
basis  of  preparation  and  then  go  to  the  agricultural  and  mechanical 
coUege. 

Mr.  Pbosseb.  That  is  putting  the  cart  before  the  horse,  is  it  not ) 

Dr.  Mafhis.  It  may  be;  but,  following  out  the  point  I  made  a 
while  ago,  conditions  are  so  different  in  uie  different  States.  With 
us  we  have  a  multiplication  of  institutions.  We  have  little  coeduca- 
tion. We  have  four  institutions  of  higher  education  for  men:  Our 
State  university.  Vii^inia  Military  Institute,  William  and  Mary 
College,  and  the  Virgima  Polytechmc.  The  two  institutions  at  which 
teacher  training  is  done  are  tne  College  of  WiUiam  and  Mary  and  now 
the  University  of  Virginia.  With  us  that  teacher  training  should  be 
done  at  those  two  institutions  as  far  as  practicable,  in  my  opinion. 
If  a  Imowledge  of  agriculture  is  necessary  the  student  should  get  it, 
first  or  last,  at  the  agricultural  and  mechanical  college,  and  to  some 
extent  it  can  be  gotten  in  connection  with  the  department  of  education 
at  the  university. 

Senator  Page.  Don't  you  think  that  this  college  extension  work  is 
going  to  coordinate  witn  the  teacher  in  the  rural  district  in  such  a 
way  as  to  give  the  farmer  and  the  farmer's  children  a  broader  viewof 
agriculture,  that  broader  view  which  you  say  they  now  lack? 

Dr.  Maphis.  Yes,  I  think  so. 

Senator  Page.  You  think  the  coordination  of  those  two  forces  will 
lift  the  teaching  of  agriculture  into  a  higher  plane? 

Dr.  Maphis.  1  think  so. 

Senator  Page.  And  will  it  not  fulfill  the  fair  expectations  of  the 
friends  of  this  bill  ? 

Dr.  Maphis.  You  are  referring  now  to  the  Smith-Lever  bill  ? 

Senator  Page.  The  Smith-Lever  bill,  or  some  bill  that  may  be  pro- 
vided here,  whether  after  the  order  of  the  Page  bill  I  do  not  Imow,  out 
somewhat  on  the  same  lines.  The  two  are  supposed  to  work  together, 
and  if  we  have  the  practical  farmer-teacher  in  the  rural  school  he  may 
receive  instruction  from  the  man  sent  out  under  the  Smith-Lever 
bill — college  extension  work.  Will  they  not  work  together  in  such  a 
way  as  to  give  this  practical  farmer-teacher  such  an  advanced  idea 
of  agriculture  that  he  can  brin^  about  the  success  which  you  say  has 
not  crowned  your  labors,  in  Virginia  especially  ? 

Dr.  Maphis.  I  think  the  answer  to  tnat  question  will  be  involved 
probably  in  the  next  point  I  wish  to  make.  My  first  point  was  that 
any  system  should  involve  a  system  of  teacher  training.  The  next 
point  is  that  teacher  training  involves,  first,  academic  scholarship  as 
a  basis. 

Mr.  Prosser.  You  are  talking  now  about  agriculture,  are  you  ? 

Dr.  Maphis.  Agriculture,  or  any  other  vocation.  Oi  course  some 
of  the  shop  work  that  you  mentioned  a  while  ago  and  work  of  that 
character  does  not  apply  so  well;  but  I  believe  that  any  person 
who  wishes  to  become  a  director  of  a  school,  a  vocational  school  or 
any  other  type  of  school,  should  have  a  broad  educational  basis,  a 
general  training  for  that  work,  and  unless  that  is  true  I  think  we  are 
going  to  have  very  much  the  same  results  that  we  have  had  in  the 
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demonstration  work.  I  mean  by  that  that  we  find  in  our  experience 
that  if  a  man  goes,  for  instance,  to  an  agricultural  and  mechanical 
coUege  where  there  is  no  departmnet  for  teacher  training  and  learns 
something  of  agriculture,  something  of  the  scientific  basis  of  agricul- 
ture, and  acquires  some  empirical  knowledge  of  agriculture,  that 
teacner  does  not  make  the  success  he  would  make  u  he  had  had  a 
broader  cidture  as  a  background  for  his  work. 

In  other  words,  I  believe  in  the  prii.ciple  that  the  higher  lorms  of 
education  create  better  leaders.  I  believe  that  amongst  hi^h  school 
graduates,  for  instance,  you  find  more  leaders  in  any  work,  in  any 
profession,  than  you  will  find  among  those  who  do  not  graduate  from 
the  hi^  h  school. 

Mr.  Prosseb.  Is  that  not  due  entirely  to  the  fact  that  it  is  a  se- 
lective process? 

Dr.  Maphis.  Probably  so.  Even  if  we  admit  that,  we  want  the 
selected  men. 

Mr.  Prosser.  It  is  a  series  of  hurdles  we  put  up  to  eliminate  the 
men  who  have  not  the  kind  of  mental  qualities  we  think  they  ought 
to  have. 

Senator  Page.  I  think  it  was  Mr.  Earby  of  the  National  Manu- 
frcturers'  Association,  who  claimed  that  to  get  the  best  teachers  for 
the  industrials,  he  would  go  into  the  shops  and  pick  out  an  expert 
man  in  the  shops,  not  with  reference  to  his  previous  general  education, 
but  with  reference  to  his  ability  in  the  particukr  department  in 
which  you  wish  him  to  teach. 

Mr.  rROSSER.  We  are  talking  about  so  manv  different  things  here 
thut  we  are  confused.  Dr.  Maphis  is  really  addressing  himseu  here, 
I  think,  to  the  question  of  the  training  of  supervisors  for  this  work. 
Personally  I  think  there  is  a  ^ood  deal  of  nonsense  about  the  training 
of  teachers  for  vocational  subjects  on  the  theory  that  a  man  would  be 
a  better  teacher  of  shop  work  if  he  were  a  coUege  graduate  than  other- 
wise. The  job  that  a  man  has  to  do  in  any  school  is  to  train  a  boy 
u rider  him  to  be  a  mechanic,  and  the  thing  he  must  have  above  everv- 
thing  else  is  the  mastery  of  his  calling,  and  he  might  know  all  tne 
S  nscrit  thut  was  ever  written  and  if  he  did  not  know  the  machine 
shop  he  could  not  jzive  that  instruction.  It  takes  years  to  acquire 
adequr^te  skill  and  knowledge  in  the  machine  shop. 

So  I  think  we  ou.eht  here  to  make  it  very  plain  that  when  we  are 
talking  about  teachers  of  shop  work  in  industrial  schools  we  are  talking 
about  the  man  whose  largest  asset  is  a  thorough  trade  experience,  on 
top  of  which  he  ought  to  have  a  certain  knowledge  of  the  applied 
mi  themj  tics  which  has  to  do  with  his  calling. 

Now,  Dr.  Maphis  is  talking  here  to-night  about  the  training  of  m«i 
at  the  University  of  Virginia  to  go  out  and  become  supervisors.  And 
he  makes  the  point  that  because  they  stand  well  in  the  community 
they  oufht  to  nave  mental  training  as  well.  I  want  to  make  a  pro- 
test against  the  assertion  that  the  first  essential  is  a  broad  academic 
experience.  I  think  that  all  of  that  a  man  can  get  on  top  of  his  tech- 
nical training  is  fii^e,  but  the  first  thing  he  must  have  is  the  mastery 
ol  his  calling.     What  do  you  think  of  that^  Miss  Marshall  t 

Miss  Marshall.  I  think  so.  I  think  m  theory  it  would  be  per- 
fK-tly  splendid  for  him  to  have  the  all-round  education.  It  seems  to 
me  we  must  all  believe  that.  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  for  many  per- 
80  Qs  there  is  not  time  in  life  to  get  both.    It  is  true  of  the  woman 
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teachers  certainly.    The  woman  who  becomes  a  skilled  trade  worker 
has  not  had  time  to  go  to  college. 

Dr.  M APHIS.  I  think  you  have  missed  my  point  entirely.  My  point 
is  that  in  connection  with  the  establishment  of  a  system  of  trade 
schools^  of  vocational  schools,  you  must  have  somebody  to  direct  those 
schools.  I  am  not  speaking  of  the  individual  boy  or  pirl  in  that 
school.  I  am  speaking  of  the  head  of  that  school,  and  I  claina  that 
my  principle  is  sound,  that  the  head  of  that  school,  if  he  is  going  to 
become  a  leader,  if  he  is  going  to  make  that  school  appeal  to  the  peo- 

Sle,  must  have  more  than  a  fittle  technical  knowledge  of  the  subject 
e  is  to  teach. 

Miss  Maeshall.  I  agree  with  Dr.  Maphis,  but  is  not  that  the  bi^ 
problem  before  us? 

Dr.  Maphis.  I  think  it  is  the  fundamental  problem.  I  think  every 
one  of  those  schools  is  going  to  fail  unless  you  have  somebody  of  that 
type.  I  do  not  mean  a  man  who  is  a  graduate  of  the  University  of 
Virginia,  or  of  a  coUege;  but,  as  I  said  a  while  ago,  we  have  to  have 
schools  of  different  types,  and  if  we  have  a  man  or  woman  who  cor- 
responds to  a  high-school  graduate 

Miss  I^Iarshall.  It  may  be  fundamental.  Dr.  Maphis,  but  now  I, 
for  instance,  have  charge  of  a  school.  I  have  60  people  under  me^ 
all  specialists  in  their  lines;  but  what  proportion  does  tne  leader  bear 
to  tne  great  mass  ?  I  agree  with  you  that  the  leaders  ought  to  be 
broadly  trained  persons,  but  while  that  is  fundamental  1  do  not 
think  that  is  is  the  big  question  before  us. 

Dr.  Maphis.  Take  the  two  subjects  I  have  mentioned.  I  think 
that  for  a  long  time  the  principal  vocational  subjects  in  the  South 
are  going  to  be  f^iculture  and  the  domestic  arts.  Unless  the  head 
of  a  school  of  agriculture — I  do  not  care  what  grade  of  school  it  is — 
knows  something  of  the  principles  of  the  sciences  underlying  agri- 
culture, on  whicn  a^culture  is  based,  unless  that  principal  knows 
something  of  his  native  language,  if  he  can  not  speaJk  good  English, 
he  is  going  to  lose  influence  and  he  is  not  going  to  make  a  very  gooa 
Agricmturist,  either.  He  ought  to  speak  good  English,  and  he  ought 
to  have  knowledge  of  some  other  subjects.  He  ought  to  have  some 
knowledge  of  the  social  sciences,  by  all  means,  because  I  am  now 
speaking  of  the  leaders,  the  people  who  are  going  to  carry  this  work 
forward. 

Mr.  WiNSLOW.  The  people  who.  are  in  turn  going  to  train  the 
teachers  for  the  industries. 

Miss  Marshall.  Skilled  leaders  are  going  to  fail  utterly  if  you  do 
not  have  the  other  thing. 

Dr.  Maphis.  That  is  just  the  point.  I  do  not  believe  in  disasso- 
ciating those  two.     We  must  have  both. 

Miss  Marshall.  I  could  not  lead  in  my  school  at  all  unless  I  could 
get  the  specialists.  I  might  have  the  vision,  but  I  could  not  get  the 
work  done. 

Dr.  Maphis.  If  you  do  have  the  vision  you  are  really  a  leader,  and 
your  specialist  comes  along  and  carries  out  your  ideals  and  your 
directions.  He  is  the  man  that  knows  how  to  do  it,  and  you  are  the 
woinan  that  knows  how  to  plan. 

Miss  Marshall.  But  the  great  asset  I  look  for  in  them  is  the  trade 
knowledge. 
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Dr.  Mafhis.  Certainly;  but  you  do  not  put  them  at  the  head  of 
the  school.    You  are  the  head  of  the  school. 

Miss  Mabshajll.  No;  but  I  think  the  great  problem  is  that  these 
others  are  going  to  follow  after  the  leaders.  I  wish  the  teachers  that 
have  the  trade  knowledge  had  something  of  an  idea  of  imparting 
that  trade  knowledge,  but  I  could,  not  get  along  without  that  trade 
knowledge. 

Dr.  Mafhis.  Certainly  not. 

Mr.  Prosseb.  I  am  curious,  all  along  here,  to  know  the  difference 
you  make  between  the  situation  in  agriculture  and  the  situation  in 
trades  and  industries.  First  of  all,  it  is  possible  to  get  some  of  the 
graduates  of  an  agricultural  and  mechanical  college  with  further 
training  from  some  educational  department  of  such  a  college  or  else- 
where to  become  a  teacher  at  the  salary  paid.  He  is  not  the  best 
man  who  goes  out  of  the  agricultural  ana  mechanical  college,  because 
he  can  be  placed  to-day  in  agriculture  at  a  larger  salary  tnan  he  can 
get  in  the  schools,  but  the  margin  of  difference  between  the  two 
avenues  of  employment  is  so  little  that  you  can  get  him  to  teach. 
Ilonce  when  we  talk  about  a  teacher  in  agriculture  we  are  thinking 
only  of  a  man  who  is  a  graduate  of  an  agricultural  collie  or  its 
e(|Viivalent. 

Now,  when  you  turn  your  attention,  on  the  other  hand,  to  the 
industries,  you  find  that  the  rewards  for  teaching  are  not  nearly 
equivalent  to  the  rewards  for  service  in  the  industries.  The  result 
is,  you  can  not  get  the  good  men  to  go  into  the  schools.  What  you 
do  get,  in  too  many  instances,  are  the  people  who,  on  the  whole,  have 
made  a  failure  of  their  attempt  to  become  trades  men  and  who  seek 
employment  as  teachers  as  a  way  out.  Now,  I  do  not  believe 
m^elf  that  these  industrial  schools  are  going  to  be  helped  by  a  State 
university  in  training  teachers. 

Dr.  Mafhis.  I  admitted  that  a  while  i^o. 

Mr.  Pbosseb.  I  think  -they  are  going  to  be  developed  from  within 
the  schools. 

Dr.  Mafhis.  They  are  going  to  be  developed  from  within  the 
schools.  But  you  seem  to  have  in  your  mind.  Dr.  Prosser,  a  differ- 
ent type  of  school  from  that  which  I  have.  You  have  in  mind  a 
trade  school  in  a  city  or  a  larger  town  where  the  processes  are  nearly 
all  mechanical,  and  your  argument  is  based  on  that  type  of  school. 

Mr.  Pbosseb.  I  am  simply  pointing  out  that  while  what  you  say 
may  be  true  for  agricultural  schools  it  is  not  true  at  all  for  industrial 
ana  trade  schools. 

Dr.  Mafhis.  I  admitted  that  when  I  said  that  our  State  university 
would  not  be  the  best  sort  of  place  to  train  that  sort  of  teacher. 
That  sort  of  teacher  must  be  trained  where  you  have  the  manu- 
factures. 

Mr.  Pbosseb.  A  man  who  came  out  of  the  State  university,  for 
example,  to  serve  as  principal  of  one  of  these  industrial  State  schools 
woula  be  utterly  lost,  plunging  into  a  big  city  with  all  the  problems 
he  has  to  face  there,  mcluding  the  tecmiical  knowledge  of  the  in- 
dustry.   It  is  unthinkable. 

Dr.  Mafhis.  I  admit  that.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  a  man  who 
came  out  of  one  of  the  schools  of  which  you  are  speaking  and  at- 
tempted to  teach  agriculture  in  a  small  town  woidd  be  equally  lost. 
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The  conditions  are  quite  different,  so  different  that  you  have  to 
have  a  different  type  of  training. 

Mr.  Pbosseb.  I  think  we  are  agreed  on  that. 

Representative  Fess.  Where  would  you  get  the  man  you  describe, 
Mr.  Prosser? 

Mr.  Pbosseb.  I  think,  Dr.  Fess,  he  must  be  an  extraordinary 
man  in  the  trades. 

Representative  Fess.  Where  would  you  find  him  1  What  was 
he  before  he  came  to  the  trade  1 

Mr.  Pbosseb.  There  is  a  wide  variety.  The  schools  thus  far 
have  been  developing  theu*  own  people.  1  think  a  man  who  gradu* 
ates  from  an  engineering  department  in  an  agricultural  and  mechan- 
ical college  and  who  is  willing  to  go  into  one  of  these  schools,  or  to 
go  into  an  industry  and  then  come  back  to  a  school  and  teach 
related  subjects,  like  mathematics,  is  the  man  who  finds  his  way 
up  out  of  the  crowd,  because  he  has  the  equipment.  He  has  an 
actual  experience  both  in  industry  and  in  the  school.  He  is  an 
extraordinary  man. 

Another  source  of  supply  would  be  the  graduates  of  trade  schools 
who  go  down  into  the  trade  after  coming  out,  as  subforemen,  we 
will  say,  and  after  being  in  there  for  two  years  come  into  an  indus- 
trial school.  Then  after  a  while  that  man  comes  up  out  of  the 
crowd.  When  he  gets  to  the  top  he  has  an  all-round  equipment, 
and  he  has  the  capacity  to  train  teachers  in  service,  because  ne  has 
been  through  all  tne  steps  himself. 

Representative  Fess.  Now,  the  fellow  who  comes  up  from  the 
trade,  what  has  he  that  the  man  in  the  agricultural  and  mechanical 
college  would  not  have  1    Practical  knowledge  ? 

Mr.  Pbosseb.  He  has  the  feel  of  the  trade  because  of  longer  years 
of  experience  in  it  than  the  fellow  who  came  out  of  the  agricultural 
and  mechanical  coU^e  and  went  down  and  got  a  bath  of  a  year  or  two. 

Miss  Mabshall.  He  has  an  imderstan£ng  of  the  needs  ^)f  the 
workers. 

Mr.  Pbosseb.  Yes;  he  is  bathed  in  the  atmosphere  of  it.  It  takes 
time  to  do  these  things. 

Mr.  Spbdcgeb.  That  is  the  point  I  tried  to  indicate  a  minute  ago. 
There  is  a  third  element.  There  is  not  only  his  skill,  his  ability  as  a 
worker,  but  there  is  the  humanitarian  phase. 

Dr.  Maphis.  I  call  that  leadership. 

Miss  Mabshall.  But  can  you  gain  that  just  through  a  college 
training? 

Dr.  MAPHIS.  I  do  not  think  you  can;  you  can  not  do  it. 

Representative  Fess.  The  student  or  worker  that  has  had  training 
such  as  is  given  in  any  first-class  college  or  university  would  certainly 
be  superior  in  the  trade  to  the  one  that  has  not  had  any  training  of 
that  sort.  The  only  question  is  whether  you  can  keep  him  in  the 
trade  with  that  training. 

Mr.  WmsLOW.  The  answer  is,  of  course,  you  can  not  keep  him  in 
it.  I  can  show  you  a  man  who  came  out  of  an  institution  in  London 
and  went  into  the  needle  trade,  but  you  can  not  keep  him  there.  He 
came  here  without  a  cent  of  money,  did  not  know  wnat  to  do,  and  for 
three  years  he  was  in  the  needle  trade,  but  you  can  not  keep  him  in 
the  needle  trade. 
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Representative  Fess.  From  my  standpoint,  Mr.  Prosser — and  I 
think  it  is  a  very  serious  one — the  vocational  or  industrial  education 
should  not  simply  make  an  artisan. 

Mr.  Prosser.  I  think  we  will  all  agree  to  that.  No  industrial  trade 
school  is  worthy  of  the  name  that  does  not  promote  general  civic 
inti  lligence  at  the  same  time  that  it  is  moving  toward  trade  efficiency. 

Dr.  Maphis.  Of  course,  large  numbers  of  college  graduates  do  not 
go  back  into  the  trades,  but  ii  we  did  have  a  sufficiently  large  number 
of  our  college  graduates  go  back  into  the  trades  for  some  practical 
experience,  would  not  the  college  graduate  outstrip  the  others  ? 

Miss  IMarshall.  I  do  not  beUeve  so  altogether.  He  might  have  a 
full(5r  life.  At  least  I  believe  firmly  that  the  more  education  and 
culture  you  get  the  more  you  enjoy  and  realize  the  full  value  of  life, 
but,  as  I  say,  some  of  the  trade  women  I  consider  infinitely  superior 
to  myself.  I  feel  small  beside  them.  I  see  women  in  New  x  orfe  who 
are  said  to  be  getting  $8,000  to  $12,000  a  year  running  departments 
in  various  establishments. 

Representative  Fess.  What  would  those  people  be  if  they  had  col- 
lege training! 

Miss  Marshall.  I  think  some  of  them  might  be  spoiled. 

Representative  Fess.  What  would  spoil  them  ? 

Miss  Marshall.  They  would  not  have  lived  their  lives  as  they 
have.  It  seems  to  me  we  must  recognize  all  kinds  of  talents  in  our 
social  structure,  and  I  do  not  feel  that  we  need  altogether  the  type 
that  college  training  gives.  It  seems  to  me  that  another  training 
may  be  equally  high  in  quality  sometimes,  though  it  is  different. 

Mr.  Springer.  In  other  words,  there  is  a  period  in  every  person's 
life  when  they  are  preparing,  ana  if  they  prepare  along  one  Ime  they 
will  not  prepare  along  the  other. 

Dr.  Maphis.  If  you  will  permit  me  to  say  so,  we  must  not  forgjet  in 
any  system  of  training,  especially  one  that  is  fostered  by  the  National 
Government,  that  the  one  big  object  of  all  educational  work  is  prepa- 
ration for  citizenship.  We  must  prepare  om*  citizens,  om*  men  and 
women,  to  live  as  well  as  to  make  a  living,  and  that  is  involved  in 
this  training.  It  is  perfectly  true  that  if  you  will  confine  the  efforts 
of  any  one  person  to  any  one  particular  narrow  line  he  will  become  a 
little  more  proficient  in  that,  and  when  you  compare  yourself  with 
that  person  you  may  feel  ashamed  of  your  own  abilities;  but  when 
you  look  at  it  from  the  larger  standpoint,  from  a  social  and  civic 
standpoint,  and  from  the  end  of  education,  which  we  can  not  get  rid 
of,  the  proper  education  for  citizenship,  for  social  life,  for  service,  you 
can  not  ignore  this  feature. 

Miss  Marshall.  Do  not  misunderstand  me.  I  do  not  mean  to 
b:  little  the  college  education. 

Dr.  Maphis.  Do  not  understand  that  I  am  pleading  for  all  these 
people  to  be  college  graduates. 

Miss  Marshall.  1  do  not  think  the  college  has  a  monopoly  of 
education,  and  I  can  not  quite  agree  that  a  college  graduate  would 
always  be  more  efficient. 

Senator  Page.  We  should  like  to  hear  a  little  more  from  Dr.  McVey 
before  he  goes,  and  I  should  like  to  hear  you  through.  So  let  us 
close  this  conversation  now  and  not  have  any  interruptions  for  a 
little  time  if  we  can  avoid  it. 
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Dr.  Maphis.  I  am  only  going  to  sum  up  what  I  have  said  thus  far. 
Here  we  have  provided  a  system  of  national  education.  An  impor- 
tant part  of  that  system  is  people  to  take  charge  of  the  system ,  to 
direct  it,  to  carry  it  out.  Tnose  people  must  be  the  teachers  of  the 
various  types  of  schools.  If  you  establish  separate,  independent 
vocational  schools  they  will  become  larger  institutions,  and  you  want 
people  with  larger  training.  If  you  establish  these  vocations  as  a 
part  of  the  regular  hi^h  school,  or  part  of  the  regular  school  of  any 
type  you  may  want  a  diiBferent  type  of  teacher;  but  the  point  I  make 
is  that  the  trained  teacher  in  any  one  of  those  schools — there  must 
be  different  degrees  of  training  and  different  typ€S  of  preparation, 
but  you  need  the  trained  teacher  in  any  one  of  tnose  schools* 

That  leads  to  the  next  point  I  wish  to  make.  This  training  must 
be  done  principally  in  institutions  already  established  and  equipped 
for  that  purpose.  I  think  it  would  be  disastrous  to  establish  more, 
because  we  have  already  throughout  the  whole  country  overinultiplied 
our  educational  institutions.  We  have  too  many  of  them  every- 
where, and  the  multiplication  of  institutions  has  led  to  a  duplication 
of  effort  and  therefore  to  great  waste. 

Mr.  Prosser.  I  shoula  like  to  ask  one  question  here,  merely  for 
the  purpose  of  the  record.  Do  you  believe  that  a  general  course  in 
pedagogy  in  an  educational  department  or  a  normal  school  or  uni- 
versity is  proper  preparation  for  people  who  are  to  eive  instruction 
in  incmstrial  trades,  and  home  economics  in  industrial  schools  ? 

Dr.  Maphis.  Not  if  you  mean  just  the  types  of  courses  that  are  now 
offered. 

Mr.  Prosser.  A  general  course  in  psychology  of  the  conventional 
kind,  for  example.  A  general  course  in  method  of  the  conventional 
kind.  Do  you  believe  such  courses  equip  people  to  meet  the  big 
problems  they  are  going  to  have  to  face  in  theso  schools,  or  do  you 
think  the  teachers  ought  themselves  to  have  gone  through  experience 
in  the  schools  for  which  they  are  fitting  these  teachers  ? 

Dr.  Maphis.  I  think  partly  both.  I  think  that  any  teacher 
training,  as  I  said,  involves  a  large  amount  of  prefessional  matter, 
which  means  a  large  amount  of  child  study— it  depends  upon  the 
kind  of  school  you  are  going  to  have.  It  certainly  involves  child 
psychology. 

Mr.  Prosser.  You  have  in  mind,  then,  that  a  teacher  in  a  State 
university  to-day  would  be  a  highly  desirable  man  to  prepare  teach- 
ers for  trade  or  industrial  education  ? 

Dr.  Maphis.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  attempt  to  say  that,  at  all.  We 
have  not  these  schools  we  are  talking  about  now,  but  if  these  particu- 
lar institutions  go  forward  to  fulfill  the  functions  of  a  State^up- 
ported  institution  w^hen  these  schools  are  established,  then  we  will  so 
direct  our  teacher  training  as  to  meet  the  needs  of  these  particular 
schools;  and  I  would  not  for  a  minute  hold  that  the  traditional  type 
of  training  in  pedagogy  would  be  sufficient  to  train  teachers  of  do- 
mestic science  or  these  other  vocational  subjects. 

Representative  Fess.  However,  there  are  certain  pedagogical 
principles  that  ought  to  be  understood. 

Dr.  Maphis.  That  would  be  involved  in  anything.  If  I  wanted  to 
place  a  young  man  or  young  woman  at  the  nead  of  an  agricultural 
nigh  school,  U)  be  the  director  of  all  the  children  in  that  school,  it 
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would  be  just  as  important  for  that  man  to  understand  the  principles 
of  child  psychology  and  the  principles  of  school  administration  and 
other  educational  principles  mvolved  as  any  other  teacher  in  any 
school. 

Mr.  Pbosseb.  But,  to  a  very  great  extent,  those  principles  would 
be  meaningful  or  meaningless  just  in  proportion  as  they  were  vital- 
ized by  reference  to  and  constant  practice  in  teaching  in  the  type  of 
school  to  which  they  were  to  be  applied. 

Dr.  Maphis.  I  agree  with  you.     AU  teacher  training  now  involves 

?ractice  schools  in  the  type  of  schools  in  which  you  are  going  to  teach. 
Ve  have  practice  schools  for  elementary  school  teachers.  We  now 
have  practice  schools  in  high  schools,  in  our  colleges  of  education, 
because  we  are  training  teachers  to  teach  in  high  scnools.  When  we 
have  these  particular  vocational  schools  we  will  have  practice 
schools. 

As  I  said,  this  training  must  be  done  in  institutions  already  estab- 
lished, and  they  must  &ame  their  work  to  meet  the  needs.  Take 
Richmond,  for  instance.  I  would,  not  for  a  moment,  say  that  the 
educational  department  of  the  university  could  best  train  the  teach- 
ers for  the  various  industries  in  Richmond. 

Then  we  come  to  the  point  that  the  autonomjr  of  the  State  should 
be  full  and  the  fullest  powers  be  given  to  provide  a  method  suited 
to  the  conditions  prevailing  in  the  State.  That  has  been  discussed, 
and  I  shall  not  go  further  mto  details.  We  have  just  seen  that  the 
conditions  are  so  different  in  the  different  States  that  whatever 
appropriation  is  made,  in  my  opinion,  for  this  work  must  be  given  to 
the  States;  and  they  must  have  a  large  measure  of  influence,  cer- 
tainly in  the  way  in  which  that  money  is  spent. 

Dr.  Weber  spoke  of  Pennsylvania.  The  State  college  of  Penn- 
sylvania hap))ens  to  be  the  agricultural  and  mechanical  college  there, 
and  in  that  particular  case — the  University  of  Pennsylvama  being 
located  in  Pmladelphia — they  have  largely  assumed  tne  work  of  a 
State  university,  and  they  have  a  department  of  education  doing 
work  that  ordinarily  belongs  to  the  State  university.  In  our  own 
State  that  work  has  not  been  done  by  the  agricultural  and  mechanical 
college.  Unless  the  State  board  or  control,  or  our  State  board  of 
education,  would  have  power  to  decide  where  this  money  should  be 
spent,  ana,  to  some  extent,  how,  it  would  be  very  diflSlcult  for  a  Federal 
commLssion. 

Mr.  Prosser.  Would  you  favor  leaving  that  to  the  legislature  to 
decide  ? 

Dr.  Maphis.  I  would  rather  give  them  the  money  and  let  the  State 
board  of  education  decide. 

Mr.  Prosser.  That  is  what  I  mean.  What  do  you  think  about 
that.  Dr.  McVey  ? 

Dr.  MoVey.  I  should  say  that  it  ought  to  be  left  for  the  lerislature 
to  decide  whether  they  will  determine  it  themselves  or  let  the  State 
board  of  education  determine  it;  because  in  a  good  many  of  the 
States  you  do  not  have  a  State  board  of  education,  or  it  is  made  un  in 
such  a  way  that  it  would  not  be  in  a  position  to  deal  with  the  problem 
satisfactorily. 

Dr.  Maphis.  I  have  just  one  more  point  by  way  of  suggestion. 
The  question  has  been  asked  here  several  times,  *'In  what  way  can  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Education  aid  in  this  work  t '^    I  have  heard 
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some  strictures  made  on  the  Carnegie  Foundation.  I  am  now  refer- 
ring to  a  method  used  by  the  General  Education  Board  which  is  some- 
what similar  to  that,  but  I  think  it  has  some  good  features.  I  am 
referring  now  to  the  work  in  secondary  education  in  the  South.  The 
General  Education  Board  has  attached  to  each  State  university  a 
professor  of  secondary  education.  His  salary  is  paid  over  to  the 
university,  and  that  man  is  entirely  under  the  control  of  the  univer- 
sity. In  most  States  he  is  attached  to  the  department  of  public 
instruction,  so  that  he  becomes  a  State  official. 

Representative  Fess.  Is  he  furnished  by  the  university  or  recom- 
mended by  the  General  Board  ? 

Dr.  Maphis.  Hs  is  furnished  by  the  university. 

Mr.  Springek.  There  is  no  restriction  by  the  General  Board;  they 
do  not  place  any  restraints. 

Dr.  Maphis.  There  are  no  requirements  made  of  him,  and  he  works 
absolutely  independently  of  the  university,  and  usually  of  the  State 
department  of  public  instruction.  Now,  through  the  work  of  this 
man  there  has  been  the  most  marvelous  development  in  secondary 
education  in  the  history  of  education  in  the  South,  and  it  has  been 
done  with  a  small  amount  of  money,  about  $300,000  a  year.  Those 
men  have  become  missionaries  of  secondary  education,  and  have  gone 
about  through  the  States  stimulating  interest  in  secondary  education, 
and  have  suggested  ways  and  means  and  methods,  ana  they  have 
created  a  strong  sentiment  in  favor  of  better  secondary  schools. 

Now,  in  some  such  manner,  it  seems  to  me,  the  United  States  Bureau 
of  Education  could  very  greatly  aid  this  work.  I  do  not  know  whether 
it  would  be  feasible  for  a  representative  of  that  bureau  to  go  into  each 
State  and  attach  himself  to  the  department  of  public  instruction,  but 
I  believe  that  that  would  be  a  very  practicable  way  of  helping  to  work 
that  out. 

Representative  Fess.  By  the  way.  Professor,  that  met  with  severe 
criticism  at  this  Congress  here.  Senator  Page,  the  money  that  is 
given  by  the  General  Board  of  Education  for  the  extension  of  agri- 
cultural work,  etc.,  has  not  the  Senate  cut  that  out  of  the  bill? 

Senator  Page.  Yes,  sir.  It  repudiated  the  Rockefeller  Foimdation 
entirely,  and  whereas  the  sum  of  $500,000  has  been  utilized  heretofore, 
coming  from  the  Rockefeller  Foundation,  they  have  cut  that  out  ana 
appropriated  $250,000  from  the  Federal  Treasury. 

Dr.  Maphis.  That  is  not  the  fund  I  referred  to ;  that  is  a  fund  for 
administration  work  in  the  South,  I  think.  That  is  an  entirely  differ- 
ent proposition.  The  Rockefeller  Foundation  gave  a  certain  amount 
of  money  to  aid  this  demonstration  work  in  the  South,  and  they  work 
through  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  that  is 
what  you  are  referring  to,  I  think,  Senator. 

Representative  Fess.  But  the  principle  applies  just  the  same,  does 
it  not  ? 

Dr.  Maphis.  To  some  extent.  I  think  probably  the  men  in 
seconary  education  were  freer  and  had  less  supervision;  in  fact, 
there  was  none,  and  the  only  thing  the  General  Education  Board  had 
to  do  was  to  pay  the  salaries. 

Representative  Fess.  That  came  up,  and  the  objection  seemed  to 
arise  from  giving  too  much  authority  to  a  boarci  in  directing  the 
educational  poticy. 
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Dr.  Maphis.  That  came  up  in  connection  with  the  movement,  was 
it  not,  to  incorporate  this  Rockefeller  Foimdation  ? 

Representative  Fess.  No;  this  was  just  recently,  just  a  week  ago. 

Senator  Page.  In  the  agricultural  appropriation  bill. 

Dr.  Mafhis.  That  objection  could  nardly  obtain  if  we  accept  the 
principle  of  Federal  aid. 

Representative  Fess.  I  am  not  sensitive  on  these  questions  at  all, 
but  tne  Members  of  the  House  said  that  there  was  an  extraneous 
body  supplying  money  and  exercising  too  much  authority  on  educa- 
tional policies. 

ADDITIONAL  STATEMENT  OF  MR.  FRANK  L.  L.  McVEY. 

Senator  Page.  Now,  Dr.  McVey,  I  want  you  to  say  something 
that  is  constructive  rather  than  destructive  ot  this  work. 

Mr.  McVey.  Well,  I  have  a  letter  here  from  President  Denny,  of 
the  University  of  Alabama,  which  I  should  like  to  have  made  a 
part  of  the  record.  It  covers  some  of  the  ground  I  have  been  dis- 
cussing.    I  shall  not  road  it,  but  it  can  be  made  a  part  of  the  record. 

Senator  Page.  Unless  objection  is  made,  it  will  De  made  a  part  of 
the  record. 

The  letter  rcfered  to  is  as  follows: 

''Following  the  1912  meeting  of  the  National  Association  of  State 
Universities,  a  committee  of  which  you  were  made  chairman  pub- 
lished a  brief  paper  setting  forth  certain  objections  to  the  Page  bill 
then  pending  in  Con']^ress.  As  a  member  of  this  committee  I  request 
that  this  paper  shall  be  submitted  for  consideration.  I  am  Ukewise 
suggesting  tnat  the  chapter  on  'Vocational  schools'  (pp.  125-133), 
printed  as  a  part  of  Bulletin  No.  7,  issued  in  1914  by  the  Carnegie 
Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of  Teaching,  shall  be  brought  to 
the  attention  of  the  commission. 

"Whether  or  not  the  Federal  Government  ought  to  undertake  to- 
appropriate  money  out  of  the  National  Treasury  to  aid  schools  of 
one  kind,  while  it  declines  to  aid  schools  of  another  kind,  I  shall  not 
undertake  to  discuss  at  tliis  time.  It  is,  however,  a  fact  that  the 
policy  of  the  Federal  Government  in  the  legislation  enacted  duringj^ 
the  last  half  century  has  in  large  measure  failed  to  take  into  account 
the  existing  conditions  in  nearly  one-half  of  the  States.  The  result 
is  that  this  legislation  has  accentuated  the  chaos  that  has  arisen  in 
the  field  of  higher  education  in  these  States.  Apparently  no  serious 
effort  has  been  made  to  define  clearly  the  exact  neld  of  the  agricul- 
tural college  that  is  not  a  part  of  the  State  university.  These  col- 
leges have  in  large  measure  been  permitted  to  neglect  their  own 
work  and  to  determine  their  own  policy.  It  is  true  that  the  Federal 
Government  by  its  failure  to  see  to  it  that  the  funds  appropriated  to 
the  separate  agricultural  colleges  are  being  used  for  the  precise  ends 
for  which  they  are  designed  has  been  engaged  in  duplicating  the 
work  of  the  separate  State  university  and  thereby  assisting  in  break- 
ing down  the  work  undertaken  by  the  States.  It  is,  in  my  judgment, 
the  duty  of  the  Federal  Government,  acting  through  its  own  bureau 
of  education,  to  formulate  a  definite,  clear-cut  definition  of  the  exact 
field  of  the  agricultural  college  to  which  it  is  annually  appropriating 
large  sums  of  money.    Until  this  is  done  the  work  of  higher  educa- 
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tion  in  various  States  is  being  hindered  rather  than  helped  by  Federal 
grants. 

''  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Commission  will  first  of  all  seek  a  clear 
definition  of  vocational  training.  There  is  ^eat  confusion  in  the 
pubHc  mind  on  that  point.  There  is  also  manned  difference  of  opin- 
ion as  to  the  exact  relation  or  correlation  of  such  training  to  the 
public-school  system.  There  is  need  of  careful  articulation.  It 
seems  clear  that  the  form  of  industrial  education  which  any  State 
might  wisely  adopt  will  depend  upon  the  particular  trades  which 
that  State  needs  to  foster.  Since  this  is  true,  it  is  essential  that  a 
certain  de^ee  of  elasticity  shall  be  allowed  the  various  States  in 
dealing  with  the  whole  problem.  The  need  of  North  Dakota  is 
essentially  different  from  the  need  of  Massachusetts.  The  need  of 
the  sparsely  settled  rural  community  is  essentially  different  from 
the  need  of  the  populous  industrial  city.  The  autonomy  and  the 
authority  of  the  State,  imder  proper  restrictions,  should  be  recog- 
nized and  respected.  The  Commission  will  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact 
that  it  is  dealing  with  a  problem  involving  the  destiny  and  the  integ- 
rity of  the  school  system  of  the  Nation.  Never  before  in  the  educa- 
tional history  of  the  country  has  any  commission  been  charged  with 
a  more  vital,  far-reaching  task. 

**The  whole  question  should  be  dealt  with  in  a  spirit  of  conserva- 
tism. The  utmost  care  should  be  exercised.  American  conditions 
are  not  identical  with  conditions  in  Germany.  We  must  undertake 
to  determine  with  a  fair  degree  of  accuracy  how  vocational  schools 
may  be  adapted  to  our  own  conditions,  'this  will  require  time  and 
careful  study.  Undue  haste  in  enacting  le^slation  concerning  this 
matter  would  be  suicidal.  It  would  be  a  mistake  to  crudely  imitate 
the  German  trade  school.  Our  entire  social  structure  is  essentially 
imhke  that  which  obtains  in  Germany.  Whatever  is  done  in  this 
matter,  therefore,  should  be  done  gradually.  The  whole  process 
must  be  slow.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  best  American  authorities 
are  fairly  well  agreed  that  there  must  be  a  radical  reform  of  the  cur- 
riculum in  the  elementary  and  secondary  school  and  a  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  existing  scheme  of  educational  administration  in  the 
various  States  as  preliminary  to  the  successful  introduction  of  voca- 
tional courses  into  our  American  system  of  trainirg. 

"  It  is  seriously  doubted  whether  separate  vocational  schools  should 
be  estabUshed  except  in  large  industrial  communities.  Whatever  is 
attempted  in  the  rural  communities  should  be  planned  in  connection 
with  existing  schools.  Absolute  uniformity  should  not  be  required. 
There  are  few  communities  in  the  South  that  are  at  this  time  pre- 
pared to  undertake  to  maintain  separate  schools  devoted  exclusively 
to  vocational  training.  Each  State  should  be  left  free  to  determine 
through  its  own  agencies  whether  such  schools  shall  be  established 
independently  or  in  conjimction  with  existing  schools.  Each  State 
should  be  left  free  to  determine  for  itself  its  real  needsj  and  the  Irind 
of  schools  that  will  meet  these  needs.  No  State  is  m  position  to 
develop,  in  its  various  communities,  all  kinds  of  high  schools  in  re- 
sponse to  demands  made. 

"Perhaps  it  is  well  to  call  attention. to  the  fact  that  few,  if  any,  of 
the  so-called  Southern  States  are  at  this  time  financially  able  to  pro- 
vide, by  appropriatiens  from  their  treasuries,  the  subsidies  that  will 
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be  required  to  meet  those  provided  by  the  Federal  Qovenunent. 
The  passage  of  the  Smith-Lever  bill  by  the  present  Congress  will 
create  the  need  of  largely  increased  State  appropriations  in  order  to 
meet  the  demands  of  that  bill.  It  is  far  irom  certain  that  all,  or 
indeed  any  considerable  proportion,  of  the  Southern  States  will  be  in 
position,  for  the  time  bemg,  to  take  advantage  of  the  subsidies  pro- 
vided in  that  measure.  It  is  now  proposed  to  carry  educational  leg- 
islation still  further,  without  giving  to  the  States  time  for  any  kind 
of  adjustment  to  the  provisions  of  the  Smith-Lever  bill.  No  one 
need  be  surprised  if  a  number  of  the  States  shall  declare  themselves 
unable  to  comply  at  this  time  with  the  terms  of  any  measure  that 
may  be  provided  for  a  system  of  vocational  schoob.  In  that  event, 
it  is  clear  that  we  shall  confront  an  embarrassing  situation.  No  one 
would  desire  to  see  the  stronger  States  drawing  from  the  Federal 
treasury  funds  belonging  to  the  entire  Nation,  wliile  the  less  wealthy 
States,  whose  need  is  greater^  are  unable  to  meet  the  conditions 
imposed. 

It  is  greatly  to  be  desired  that,  in  the  training  of  teachers  for 
vocational  schools,  whether  established  by  Congress  or  by  the  States, 
the  already  established  schools  of  education  of  the  separate  State 
universities  shall  be  recognized  as  the  proper  agencies  to  be  employed. 
Teacher  training  involves  something  more  than  knowledge  gained  in 
an  empirical  way.  Only  those  institutions  which  are  specifically 
desired  to  do  tnis  kind  of  work  can  do  it  in  the  right  way.  The 
provision  by  the  State  universities  of  the  special  equipment  necessary 
to  prepare  teachers  for  vocational  schools  would  be  far  less  costly 
than  the  creation  of  a  separate  school  of  education  in  connection  with 
the  agricultural  colleges.  Surely,  there  can  be  no  sound  reason  for 
this  additional  duplication.^  It  would  be  a  serious  blow  to  the 
efforts  that  have  been  made  in  the  various  States  to  build  up  strong 
schools  of  education,  if  the  Federal  Government  should  now  step  in 
and  take  such  action  as  will  inevitably  handicap  and  weaken  them. 
It  is  earnestly  hoped  that  these  schools  of  ediication  which  have 
hitherto  been  regarded  as  adequate  to  serve  the  various  States  will 
not  now  be  seriously  crippled.  Surely  the  Federal  Government  will 
desire  to  strengthen  them  in  theit  great  mission.  There  can  be  no 
Bound  reason  wkj  it  should  not  use  tnem  as  the  most  eflFective  instru- 
ment at  its  command  through  which  to  ecjuip  the  men  and  women 
who  are  to  set  the  pace  in  vocational  training.  The  effective  service 
rendered  by  them  in  the  past  ought  to  be  regarded  as  a  safe  guaranty 
that  they  will  meet  the  demands  of  the  future  in  any  new  reponsibility 
that  is  entrusted  to  them." 

Dr.  McVey.  Mr.  Chairman,  my  feeling  grows  stronger,  as  I  sit  here 
and  listen  to  this  discussion,  that  the  Federal  Government  is  getting 
into  a  pretty  difficult  task,  and  it  is  going  to  be  very  hard  indeed  to 
work  out  a  fine  of  cleavage  that  is  gomg  to  meet  all  the  problems  for 
60  institutions;  and  I  do  not  see  that  my  original  point  of  view  should 
be  changed,  namely,  that  it  is  just  as  well  not  to  make  any  distribution 
among  the  States  for  vocational  education,  but  rather  to  confine  the 
efforts  of  the  Federal  Government  to  a  process  of  supervising  and 
developing  a  propaganda  of  vocational  education. 

Mr.  Prosser.  Dr.  McVey,  does  that  statement  you  have  made 
rather  presume  there  is  no  possible  way  of  setting  up  an  administrative 
relationship  between  the  National  Government  and  the  States  which 
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would  leave  the  States  practically  just  as  free  to  work  out  their  prob- 
lems with  the  grant  as  they  would  be  without  it  ? 

Dr.  MoVey.  We  threshed  that  matter  over  in  part  at  the  beginning 
here. 

Mr.  Prosseb.  Yes;  and  I  am  simply  raising  the  issue  again  for  the 
sake  of  the  record;  that  is  all. 

Mr.  Lapp.  Does  not  that  presume  also  that  there  is  not  an  over- 
whelming demand  for  vocational  education  ? 

Dr.  MoVey.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Lapp.  Does  not  the  fact  that  the  States  have  been  at  this 
problem  for  50  years  and  have  not  done  anything  practical  on  vo- 
cational education  as  yet  indicate  that  they  will  not  do  anything  ? 

Dr.  MoVey.  No,  sir;  it  does  not,  in  my  opinion. 

Mr.  Lapp.  Do  you  see  any  evidence  of  its  accomplishments  through- 
out the  country? 

Dr.  McVey.  I  do. 

Mr.  Lapp.  Among  the  States  ! 

Dr.  McVey.  I  do. 

Mr.  Lapp.  For  real  effective  vocational  education  ? 

Dr.  MoVfcY.  There  must  alwajrs  be  a  background  for  anything  that 
takes  place  in  the  history  of  education  or  industry  or  anything  else. 

Miss  Marshall.  Along  what  special  lines,  Dr.  McVey,  do  you  see 
it  coining  ? 

Dr.  MoVey.  Li  agriculture. 

Miss  Marshall.  But  that  has  been  stimulated  by  national  grants. 

Dr.  McVey.  In  part,  that  is  true;  but  the  whole  discussion  of  vo- 
cational education  is  barely  5  years  old;  is  not  that  true? 

Mr.  WiNSLOW.  Just  a  httle  bit  older. 

Dr.  MoVey.  I  do  not  mean  that  they  have  not  been  talking  about 
it  and  people  have  not  been  writing  about  it,  but  as  a  practic^  prob- 
lem it  IS  barely  5  years  old. 

Miss  Marshall.  We  had  a  commission  in  Massachusetts  that  re- 
ported in  1906. 

Mr.  Lapp.  The  same  idea  goes  back  40  years,  but  it  got  sidetracked. 
We  did  not  have  any  guiding  principles,  such  as  national  grants,  and 
the  work  became  academic. 

Dr.  MoVey.  I  feel  that  there  are  many  evidences  of  the  develop- 
ment toward  vocational  education  and  a  likelihood  to  create  an  in- 
creasing discussion  of  it  and  increasing  activity  on  the  part  of  the 
States.  In  the  first  place,  here  you  had  this  demonstration  of  manual 
training  which  did  not  bring  us,  by  any  manner  of  means,  the  things 
we  hoped  for  out  of  it. 

Mr.  WiNSLOw.  For  25  years  it  sought  to  train  recruits  for  the  trade 
and  did  not  succeed. 

Dr.  McVey.  Yes;  and  we  now  have  the  Question  of  vocational 
training.  Vocational  training  in  New  York,  as  Mr.  Prosser  has  shown, 
is  one  thing,  and  in  Virginia  and  Alabama  it  is  distinctly  another 
thing,  and  what  he  is  trymg  to  get  would  not  be  satisfactory  to  us  in 
other  States.  The  State  oi  New  York  is  distinctly  able  to  take  care 
of  its  own  problem  if  it  gets  down  to  business.  The  place  for  this 
agitation  for  New  York  is  at  Albany,  not  here. 

Senator  Page.  Do  you  think  this  work  will  go  on  in  the  States  of 
the  Souths  the  Southwest,  and  West  unless  there  is  some  stimulation, 
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unless  we  go  ahead  and  blaze  the  trail  in  some  way  and  mark  out  the 
work. 

Dr.  McVey.  Take  the  first  point  that  I  made,  namelj;  endowing 
one  of  the  bureaus  of  the  Govemment.  Let  it  set  up  a  propaganda 
and  create  a  background,  so  that  we  know  what  we  mean  wheb  we 
are  talking  about  vocational  education,  so  that  we  will  have  some 
understanding  of  the  fundamental  principles  underlying  it.  That 
will  be  the  best  work  the  Federal  Government  can  do;  but  if  it  goes 
ahead  and  makes  appropriations— a  million  dollars — why,  that  is 
nothing  at  all  when  you  get  into  this,  if  you  are  going  to  put  it  on  a 
constructive  basis.  But  if  you  are  going  to  do  something  m  the  way 
of  the  development  of  a  propagandas  a  million  dollars  is  plenty  to  do 
a  verv  great  and  splendid  worE. 

Tate,  for  instance,  Germany,  which  is  a  vocational  education  coun- 
try. One  of  the  first  problems  there  is  the  straightening  out  of  the 
curriculum.  We  have  nere  12  years  and  then  4  more,  making  16  with 
the  college.  We  have  to  extend  that  under  a  system  of  vocational 
education.  We  have  to  push  the  eight  grades  down  into  six  and  get 
some  adjustment  of  the  nigh  school  before  we  can  begin  vocational 
education  somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  sixteenth  or  seven- 
teenth vear. 

Another  thing  is  that  under  our  present  school  system  we  are  not 
ready  for  any  kind  of  vocational  system.  We  must  first  absolutely 
lay  the  foundation  for  this  work,  and  I  feel  very  strongly  that  the 
big  function  of  the  Federal  Govemment  is  to  do  the  educational  work 
without  throwing  a  lot  of  money  into  State  legislatures  to  distribute 
in  a  haphazard  sort  of  way. 

Mr.  WiNSLOW.  You  think  the  legislatures  ought  to  do  that  1  Sup- 
ply the  money? 

Dr.  McVey.  In  the  final  analysis. 

Mr.  WiNSLow.  I  mean  the  legislatures  of  the  different  States  should 
supply  the  money  ? 

Dr.  McVey.  In  the  final  analysis ;  yes.  • 

Mr.  WiNSLow.  I  want  to  tell  you  something.  Doctor.  You  say  that 
this  discussion  ought  to  take  place  at  Albany.  I  want  to  repeat 
something  that  Dr.  Draper  said  in  1907,  when  the  superintendent  of 
schools  of  the  State  of  New  York  asked  for  a  paltry  $10,000  for  the 
purpose  of  studying  and  analyzing  conditions  in  the  State  of  New 
1  orK  to  find  out  what  he  should  teach  in  those  schools.  Dr.  Draper, 
addressing  the  chairman  of  the  appropriations  committee,  said,  *'Mr. 
Chairman,  the  educational  departments  are  fairly  abreast  of  the  times, 
and  we  do  not  need  $10,000  to  study  what  we  shall  teach." 

Mr.  McVey.  That  I  understand,  of  course. 

Mr.  WiNSLOW.  I  just  wanted  to  relate  that  incident  to  show  vou 
that  we  are  not  making  the  progress  that  we  should  have  made  nad 
we  gotten  money  from  Albany  to  do  the  work  in. New  York  Gitv. 

Representative  Fess.  Doctor,  to  be  specific,  what  would  you 
recommend  this  commission  should  do  ? 

Dr.  McVey.  I  should  say  that  this  commission  in  developing  a  bill 
should  provide  a  sum  of  money  for  the  study,  first,  of  the  conditions 
existing  in  this  country  and  the  need  for  vocational  education,  the 
different  kinds,  and  the  way  in  which  it  can  be  developed,  and  the 
provisions  for  providing  teachers  for  that  education  work,  the  ques- 
tion of  the  composite  as  against  the  specific  or  specialist  school^  and 
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a  lot  of  problems  of  that  character^  and  give  us  the  benefit  of  the 
work. 

Representative  Fess.  How  would  that  money  be  applied  by  the 
Government  ? 

Dr.  McVet.  I  should  apply  it  just  as  you  would  through  any  com- 
mission or  through  any  department. 

Representative  Fess.  Would  you  create  a  single  commission? 

Dr.  McVey.  I  would  prefer  to  see  it  done  through  one  of  the  depart- 
ments, preferably  through  the  Bureau  of  Education,  although  I  nave 
not  talked  with  JDr.  Qaxton  about  this  matter  and  have  no  right  to 
make  any  such  statement  concerning  it. 

Representative  Fess.  Now,  may  1  ask,  are  you  speaking  for  the 
association  you  represent  or  jfor  yourself  individually? 

Dr.  McVey.  No,  I  am  not;  thai  ia  my  own  personal  opinion. 

Senator  Page,  Doctor,  you  know,  do  you  not,  that  questionnaires 
have  been  sent  out  and  that  there  has  been  a  quite  general  discussion 
of  that  matter  for  the  last  four  years  ?  Also  that  probably  thre^ 
fourths  or  four-fifths  of  all  the  States  have  taken  a  decided  stand  in 
favor  of  Federal  aid  ? 

Dr.  McVey.  I  have  no  doubt  of  it.  They  will  also  take  a  decided 
stand  for  Federal  aid  on  any  kind  of  question. 

Representative  Fess.  This  is  the  thing  I  have  in  mind.  What 
you  have  said  is  in  the  record.  You  appear  as  a  representative  of  an 
association  of  educators  ? 

Dr.  MoVey.  Yes. 

Representative  Fess.  And  I  wondered  whether  that  statement 
would  stand  as  the  statement  of  this  association  or  not.  It  would 
probably  be  used  on  the  floor 

Dr.  McVey.  I  shoul  be  very  glad  to  verify  that.  In  the  first  place, 
I  should  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  I  should  Uke  to  have  the  privilege 
of  submitting  a  short  brief  to  this  Commission,  putting  down  some  of 
these  points  of  view,  with  such  argument  as  I  can  bring  to  bear,  sup- 
ported by  a  suflScient  number  of  men  to  give  it  some  standing.  [See 
statement  on  p.  174  (a).] 

Senator  Page.  What  is  your  position,  again.  Doctor?  You  say 
you  do  not  represent  them  ? 

Dr.  McVey.  I  am  here  as  chairman  of  a  committee,  of  which  Dr. 
Maphis  is  one  and  Dr.  Denny  is  another,  representing  20  separate 
State  universities — not,  as  you  have  it,  the  nontechnical  universities. 

Senator  Page.  That  is  not  my  language.  Doctor. 

Dr.  McVey.  I  understand;  it  is  merely  a  memorandum. 

Now,  the  reason  why  perhaps  these  State  universities  have  this  feel- 
ing is  because  they  see  the  Feaeral  Government  coming  in  with  certain 
grants  of  land  and  money,  without  proper  restrictions  and  clear  under- 
standing and  definition  concerning  the  points  involved,  for  the  devel- 
opment of  a  school  that  has  come  in  contact,  in  conflict,  in  competi- 
tion with  them.     In  the  case  of  Indiana  there  is  division. 

Mr.  Springer.  I  suppose  you  know  that  in  Michigan  we  are  in  the 
supreme  court. 

Dr.  McVey.  I  did  not  know  that.  That  is  the  situation;  these  men 
are  not  pleading  for  the  State  universities  as  such.  I  am  not  here 
pleading  for  the  University  of  North  Dakota  to  have  a  share  in  this 
whole  thing;  I  am  pleading  with  these  gentlemen  for  a  clear,  scholarly, 
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statesmanlike  attitude  toward  the  problem  of  education.  And  we  ask 
that  you  hesitate  before  the  Federal  Government  takes  a  new  step 
that  IS  going  to  mean  not  simply  the  appropriations  that  might  be 
naade  in  this  bill  just  now,  but  appropriations  year  after  year,  pfled  up 
until  they  become  immense.  And  if  that  is  to  be  the  case,  we  need  to 
take  into  consideration  all  the  points  involved  and  see  if  we  can  not 
reach  it  without  dealing  with  some  specific  phase  of  the  problem,  but 
look  at  it  from  all  sides. 

Senator  Page.  I  simply  say,  Doctor,  that  those  of  us  here  who  are 
most  intensely  interested  in  this  matter  are  looking  out  for  the  boyE 
down  below. 

Dr.  McVey.  I  understand. 

Senator  Page.  And  instead  of  having  you  tell  us  what  we  can  not 
do,  I  should  like  to  have  you  take  another  view  and  say  what  you 
think  we  can  do  to  help  these  boys.  You  say  we  can  not  do  it.  We 
are  seeking  for  somebody  who  can  tell  us  how  we  can  do  it.  We  feel 
that  in  this  great  rich  country  of  ours  we  are  not  giving  the  sons  of  the 
men  who  work  in  the  mills,  the  mines,  and  the  shops  the  opportunity 
they  ought  to  have,  and  we  want  big  men  like  you  to  tell  us  what  we 
can  do;  not  what  we  can  not  do. 

Dr.  McVey.  I  think  that  is  a  fair  point  of  view.  Senator.  My  view 
here  is  that  this  problem  can  be  solved,  but  that  it  is  not  going  to  be 
especially  well  solved  by  the  interference  of  the  Federal  Government. 
If  we  can  have  the  stimulus  in  the  local  communities  and  have  pointed 
out  to  them  what  the  meaning  of  the  problem  is  and  how  they  can 
deal  with  it  we  can  begin  to  get  somewhere. 

Take  Massachusetts;  there  are  various  problems  there  that  are 
involved.  The  city  of  Lowell  and  the  rest  of  them  have  simply  got 
to  get  together — the  manufacturers,  the  business  men,  and  the  others — 
and  to  work  out  the  problem  and  to  bring  in  people  who  know  some- 
thing about  it,  and  (leal  with  it.  I  do  not  say  whether  the  Federal 
Government  comes  in  there  or  not,  but  in  the  final  analysis  it  will 
have  to  be  worked  out  locally. 

Miss  Marshall.  Will  we  ever  learn  by  studying?  Will  we  not 
have  to  experiment,  just  as  at  Gary  and  other  places? 

Dr.  McVet.  Certainly;  but  we  ao  not  know  the  experiment.  Be- 
fore beginning  the  experiment  we  have  to  know  what  the  problems  are. 

Miss  aIarshall.  Do  we  never  consider  undertaking  certain  experi- 
ments which  are  not  yet  started  ? 

Dr.  McVey.  I  think  here  and  there  we  do. 

Mr.  WiNSLOW.  Take  that  particular  city  you  mentioned,  Lowell, 
or  Lawrence,  or  some  of  the  other  places,  rorliaps  some  of  us  happen 
to  know  that  there  have  been  times  when  we  tnought  we  could  try 
experiments  in  those  particular  cities,  but  the  particular  interests . 
involved — the  manufacturers  and  the  other  interests — would  not 
allow  us  to  do  that  sort  of  thing. 

Dr.  McVey.  If  that  is  true,  are  they  going  to  allow  you  to  do  any- 
thing more  under  a  Federal  act  unless  you  call  upon  the  Federal 
Government  to  carry  the  whole  burden? 

Miss  Marshall.  Dr.  McVey,  some  of  us  know,  too,  that  in  those 
communities  we  have  had  the  statutes  on  our  statute  books  for  30 
years  or  more  to  do  those  very  things,  and  we  never  got  them  done 
until  they  were  stimulated  oy  State  grants.  Is  there  not  some 
analogy  between  that  and  what  you  may  do  by  FederiJ  grants? 
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Dr.  McVey.  I  have  not  any  doubt  that  Federal  grants  would  begin 
to  do  something. 

Senator  Page.  Do  you  recall  that  under  the  Page  bill  the  provisions 
are  that  the  Federal  Government  shall  in  no  case  appropriate  more  than 
one-third;  that  is,  there  shall  be  twice  as  much  appropriated  by  the 
State  and  local  authorities  as  is  paid  by  the  Federal  Government? 

Dr.  McVey.  Yes,  sir. 

Senaor  Page,  And  do  you  know,  Doctor,  speaking  of  Massachusetts, 
that  there  are  no  people  anywhere  that  are  as  urgent  for  this  bill  as 
the  chambers  of  commerce  and  boards  of  trade  of  Massachusetts  i 

Dr.  Mo  Vet.  I  have  not  any  doubt  of  it,  but  if  they  were  just  as  earn- 
est about  going  right  after  it  themselves  without  relying  on  the  Fed- 
eral Government  fliey  would  have  been  tliere  a  long  time  before  tliis. 

Now,  I  find  that  I  must  go.«  I  regret  it  very  much,  because  I  am 
enjoying  this  if  you  are  not. 

Senator  Page.  Doctor,  we  feel  greatly  indebted  to  you  for  coming. 
As  I  said  before,  I  wish  you  would  be  a  little  more  constructive. 

Dr.  MoVey.  I  may  say  that  my  whole  record  has  been  on  the  con- 
structive side,  with  a  willingness  to  meet  the  other  fellow  halfway. 
I  do  feel  that  you  are  dealii^  with  one  of  the  great  historical  epocns 
in  education  right  now.    The  question  of  opening  the  Federal  appro- 

Eriations  for  the  support  of  local  education  along  any  line  is  now 
ere^at  hand,  but  just  how  far  you  are  going  to  go  and  where  it  is 
going  to  end  I  do  not  know. 

Whereupon,  at  11.15  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  Commission  adjourned  to 
meet  to-morrow,  Tuesday,  April  21,  1914,  at  10  o'clock  a.  m. 


THURSDAY,  APRIL  23,  1914. 

Senate  Offioe  Building,  WaaldTigton^  D.  0. 

Pursuant  to  adjournment,  the  commission  met  at  10  o'clock  a.  m. 

Present:  Senator  Page,   Representative  Hughes,   Representative 

Fess,  Mr.  Lapp,  Miss  Mai-shall,  Miss  Nestor,  Mr.  Pressor,  and  Mr. 

Winslow. 

STATEMENT  OF  MRS.  HORACE  M.  TOWNER. 

Senator  Page  (presiding).  Mrs.  Towner,  will  you  please  state  for 
the  record  your  full  name,  address,  and  the  official  position,  if  any, 
which  you  occupy  ? 

Mrs.  Towner.  Mrs.  Horace  M.  Towner,  of  Iowa.  I  am  chairman 
of  the  legislative  department  of  the  General  Federation  of  Women's 
Clubs. 

Senator  Page.  Mrs.  Towner,  will  you  proceed  in  your  own  way  to 
present  to  the  commission  whatever  you  desire  to  say  in  connection 
with  the  matters  we  have  under  investigation? 

Mra.  Towner.  I  reallv  have  very  little  to  offer  in  the  way  of  any 
definite  suggestions,  although  I  think  everyone  who  has  been  inter- 
ested in  the  matter  from  the  standpoint  of  the  General  Federation 
has  felt  that  there  is  great  need  for  a  practical  plan  by  which  Federal 
aid  may  be  extended. 

I  think  I  might  take  up  these  questions  in  their  order,  because  that 
will  be  along  the  line  of  the  things  I  would  like  to  say,  although  I  have 
not  seen  these  formal  questions  until  this  morning. 
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In  the  first  place,  I  think  we  are  all  a^eed  that  there  is  need  for 
vocational  education,  and  it  would  be  entirely  unnecessary  before  this 
commission  to  say  anything  in  that  connection,  because  that  is  the 
reason  we  are  all  of  us  so  interested  in  obtaining  Federal  le^lation 
which  would  bring  it  about.  In  this  work  for  Federal  legislation, 
the  General  Federation  is  interested  in  the  proposed  legislation  which 
would  bring  about  the  widest  possible  extension  of  this  assistance, 
including  domestic  science  and  the  studv  of  it,  which  would  affect 
the  girls  as  well  as  the  boys,  included  in  Senator  Page's  bill. 

With  regard  to  the  need  for  national  grants,  I  would  say  they  are 
needed  to  stimulate  the  studies.  They  are  not  needed  so  much  to 
help  bear  a  part  of  the  burden;  I  would  not  say  so  much  to  bear  a 

Eart  of  the  burden  as  to  stimulate  local  activities.  Many  States  would 
e  glad  to  inaugurate  vocational  training  departments  and  vocational 
training  schools  if  they  had  the  encouragement,  if  they  had  a  definite 
method,  a  definite  practical  method  suggested.  The  only  suggestion 
that  I  expect  to  make  is  that  if  trained  people  could  be  furnished  by 
the  Government,  who  would  be  ready  to  suggest  the  proper  methocis 
for  installing  courses  in  connection  with  State  schools  and  in  connec- 
tion with  public  schools,  or  possibly  to  vocational  schools  independ- 
ently established — ^if  those  trained  people  were  in  readiness  to  assist 
in  this  way,  there  would  be  great  demand  for  them. 

I  personally  know  of  three  instances  last  winter.  One  was  a  public 
school  wishing  to  put  in  a  department  for  vocational  training.  They 
wished  to  put  in  domestic  science,  in  addition  to  the  manual  training 
which  the  boys  had,  and  any  other  department  which  seemed  wise. 
They  wrote  to  me,  as  the  wife  of  a  Congressman,  to  suggest  methods 
by  which  this  could  be  done  and  to  find  out  model  courses,  to  ascertain 
for  them  what  courses  were  used,  and  how  the  work  was  arranged. 
To  my  surprise  I  found  there  were  no  model  courses;  that  a  school 
here  and  there  had  made  very  good  reports  to  the  Bureau  of  Educa- 
tion, but  their  courses  were  adapted  only  to  their  local  conditions. 
It  was  impossible  to  obtain  an  authoritative,  well-defined  curriculum 
for  a  course  of  vocational  training  from  the  Government. 

Mr.  Prosser.  May  I  interrupt  you  a  moment  ?  Will  it  not  always 
be  true  to  some  extent  that  you  can  not  send  out  from  Washington 
a  standard  course  which  can  be  adopted  by  any  local  school?  Will 
not  it  always  be  necessary  for  adaptations  to  be  made  of  courses^ 
however  excellent,  to  meet  local  neeas  ? 

Mrs.  Towner.  1  should  say,  Mr.  Prosser,  that  that  was  understood; 
but  there  should  be  trained  people  who  can  be  called  upon  to  make 
that  adaptation.  I  do  not  Know  where  those  trained  people  would 
be  found,  but  it  would  seem  to  be  almost  the  first  step,  possibly,  to 
train  experts.  I  know  of  no  trained  people  to  be  had  myself,  but  if 
the  Government  could  assist  the  States  and  local  communities  by 
providing  trained  people  I  think  it  would  do  more  than  any  other 
one  thing.    That  has  been  my  observation. 

Mr.  Prosser.  I  am  very  much  int-erested  in  what  you  have  said, 
and  I  agree  with  it  all.  I  wonder  what  you  would  tmnk  about  this 
additional  statement?  In  addition  to  having  experts  in  bureaus  at 
Washington,  more  or  less  closely  connected  with  the  administration 
of  grants  to  States,  there  should  be  built  up  in  each  one  of  the  States 
a  body  of  ex{>erts,  specially  qualified  to  deal  with  the  subject  and 
having  an  intimate  Knowledge  of  the  local  conditions,  such  as  the 
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national  experts  could  not  have,  and  the  working  out  of  the  problem 
means  a  proup  of  national  experts  acting  in  close  cooperation  with  a 
group  of  State  experts,  in  order  that  both  the  national  and  the  State 
point  of  view  may  be  given  consideration. 

The  reason  I  asked  that  question  ia  this:  I  do  not  want  to  get  you 
off  from  your  line  of  thought,  but  you  represent  in  a  sense  the  State 
of  Iowa,  and  you  know  tne  conditions  tnere  better  than  any  of  us. 
Iowa  is  a  great  agricultural  State.  It  is  a  State  of  rural  communities. 
Would  it  be  helpful  if  the  National  Government  were  to  make  grants 
to  the  States  to  be  spent  for  the  expert  supervision  of  rural  schools  in 
all  matters  pertaining  to  practical  education  ?  Suppose  the  National 
Government  should  give  a  certain  amoimt  of  money  to  the  State  of 
Iowa  and  say  to  the  State  board  of  control,  in  whose  hands  that 
money  was  intrusted,  **This  special  fund  is  to  be  expended  for  the 
employing  of  expert  supervisors  for  agriculture  and  home  economics." 
The  State  of  Iowa  mignt  provide  a  county  supervisor  of  agricultural 
work,  both  in  elementary  and  high  schools,  and  separate  agricultural 
high  schools.  It  might  also  provide  a  supervisor  of  home  economics 
work  for  the  same  county.  These  supervisors  could  be  intrusted  with 
the  task  of  helping  teachers,  making  courses  of  study,  supervising 
instruction,  maJking  suggestions  as  to  how  it  could  be  improvecL 
giving  expert  advice  with  regard  to  the  purchase  of  equipment  ana 
the  arrangement  of  equipment  in  the  school.  They  might  also 
come,  after  they  had  gamed  some  little  experience,  to  the  point 
where  they  would  render  a  large  service  in  training  teachers  already 
employed  for  better  work  in  agriculture  and  home  economics. 

Ihat  is  a  long  statement,  i  put  it  to  you,  wondering  what  you 
think,  from  your  knowledge  of  Iowa,  as  to  the  value  of  that  sort  of 
help  from  tne  National  Government.  Suppose  each  one  of  those 
supervisors  cost  $1 ,500  and  the  National  Government  paid  one-third 
of  the  salary. 

Mrs.  Towner.  That  question  involves  so  many  things  that  I  would 
hardly  be  prepared  to  say  I  would  consider  that  the  best  way  to  use 
Federal  aid.  I  believe  that  our  local  communities  are  quite  able  to 
pay  for  that  sort  of  supervision. . 

Mr.  Prosseb.  They  do  not  do  it  now,  though,  do  they  1 

Mrs.  Towner.  Because  they  do  not  know  what  that  supervision 
should  be.  They  do  not  know  what  are  the  wisest,  most  practical 
plans  for  that  vocational  training.  If  they  could  have  authoritative 
direction  with  regard  to  what  should  be  done,  it  would  be  quite  pos- 
sible. I  think  there  may  be  some  States,  perhaps,  where  the  actual 
financial  aid  in  doing  it  might  be  of  value,  but  there  are  very  few  of 
the  Western  States  unable  to  pay  for  that. 

Mr.  Prosser.  I  am  a  western  man,  coming  from  Indiana,  and 
speaking  for  that  State— and  I  think  Mr.  Lapp  will  bear  this  out—  it  is 
quite  clear  that  many  of  the  rural  communities  are  not  at  the  present 
time  able  to  find  a  tax  budget  suflicient  to  equip  their  schools,  to  give 
the  training  itself,  let  alone  bearing  the  cost  of  the  supervision  such 
as  I  have  described. 

Mrs.  Towner.  There  are  very  many  schools  in  which  it  is  neither 
wise  nor  necessary  to  include  a  vocational  training  course.  Manv  of 
the  rural  schools  are  doing  work  of  this  sort  in  connection  with  their 
other  work,  and  do  it  very  well;  but  the  schools  in  which  vocational 
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training  is  coming  to  be  a  very  definite  need  are  schools  that  are  large 
enough  to  carry  such  a  course,  but  they  do  not  know  how  to  carry  it. 
I  have  observed  the  matter  in  a  number  of  States,  Eastern  as  well  as 
Western,  and  I  should  say  that  while  it  would  not  be  very  valuable 
in  some  States  possibly  to  give  this  actual  financial  assistance  in  the 
actual  supervision,  vet  the  greatest  need  is  in  providing  trained  people. 

Mr.  Prosser.  Would  not  that  provide  the  trained  people  1 

Mrs.  Towner.  I  do  not  think  so.  I  do  not  know  how  you  are 
going  to  train  them  there  in  the  local  communities. 

Mr.  Prosser.  I  would  not  train  them  in  local  communities.  My 
idea  would  be  that  the  State  board  of  control  would  employ  the  very 
best  people  it  could  get.  For  instance,  it  would  take  out  of  the  State 
agricultural  college  the  most  promising  young  men  and  send  them 
out  to  supervise  this  agricultural  work  in  the  rural  schools,  all  the 
way  up  from  kitchen  gardening  work  in  the  elementary  schools  to  the 
more  thoroughgoing  courses  in  the  high  schools.  It  would  seem  clear 
that  if  the  national  grants  should  be  given  to  agriculture,  for  example, 
they  would  have  to  be  given  in  either  one  of  two  ways — for  the  benefit 
of  the  schools  themselves  or  for  the  benefit  of  the  supervision  of  the 
schools  themselves— and  I  was  wondering  m  which  way  monev  spent 
by  the  National  Government  at  the  present  time  would  be  productive 
01  the  best  results,  the  best  and  most  immediate  results. 

Senator  Page.  As  I  catch  the  spirit  of  Mrs.  Towner's  remarks,  one 
thing  she  seems  to  regard  as  especially  necessary  is  that  we  go  ahead 
and  blaze  the  trail.  I  have  always  felt  in  connection  with  this  work 
that  the  States  needed  a  stimulus.  They  will  not  take  up  the  work 
unless  some  inducement  is  held  out.  That  is  a  matter  that  is  espe- 
cially illustrated  by  the  condition  of  our  Vermont  people  with  refer- 
ence to  their  roads.  The  State  provides  that  in  the  construction  of 
State  highways  they  will  give  $1,000  to  any  town  that  will  put  up 
another  $1,000.  There  are  towns  and  towns  and  towns,  I  can  not 
tell  how  many,  but  perhaps  more  than  half  of  them,  that  would  not 
move  in  this  matter  but  for  the  fact  that  they  see  the  neighboring 
towns  taking  this  fund  from  the  State  treasury.  They  know  they 
have  to  contribute  toward  the  fund  from  whicn  those  towns  draw, 
and  they  say  to  themselves,  ^'Here,  if  we  have  to  pay  part  of  the  tax 
to  produce  this  fund,  we  will  avail  ourselves  of  the  fund,  and  will 
have  good  roads  by  putting  up  another  $1,000  with  the  $1,000  we 
get  from  the  State. 

The  Page  bill,  you  will  remember,  Mrs.  Towner,  provides  that 
while  the  Federal  Government  will  furnish  $1,000,  the  local  or  State 
government  must  provide  $2,000  to  go  with  it.  My  beUef  is  that 
when  a  town  looks  upon  this  fund  it  will  say,  '*We  have  to  pay  part 
of  the  expenses  of  raising  the  Federal  fund,  and  we  are  very  foolish 
if  we  do  not  avail  ourselves  of  it  by  putting  with  the  $1,000  we  get 
from  the  Federal  Government  anotner  $2,000  of  our  own."  That  is 
not  only  a  stimulus ;  it  not  only  blazes  the  trail,  but  it  will  bring  about 
action  of  some  kind,  and  that  action  we  think  wiU  be  for  the  best. 

In  speaking  of  the  county  unit  which  you  have  in  your  State  of 
Iowa,  Mrs.  Towner,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  Smith-Lever  bill  is  going 
to  take  care  of  that  part  of  it,  because  under  that  bill  the  Federd 
Government  sends  out  from  experiment  stations  not  only  men  who 
will  carry  information  to  the  adult  farmer  on  the  farm  but  also  a 
measure  of  home  economics.    The  State  experiment  station  will 
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furnish  a  man  to  the  county  who  can  cooperate  with  the  town  teacher 
or  the  town  superintendent  which  you  have  in  your  town,  and  the 
two  together  will  manage  in  some  way  to  work  out  good  results,  if 
they  are  only  stimulated  by  the  Federal  grant  to  take  hold  of  that 
work. 

Mrs.  Townee.  I  think  you  are  quite  right,  Senator  Page.  It 
seems  to  me  the  special  value  of  any  assistance  of  that  sort  is  the 
stimulus  it  gives  from  the  outside. 

Mr.  Prosser.  I  think.  Senator  Page,  we  are  all  agreed  with  both 
you  and  Mrs.  Towner  as  to  the  desirability  of  stimulating  this  work 
m  the  rural  communities.  I  do  not  want  to  prolong  this  discussion, 
but  I  want  to  get  squarely  into  the  record  the  matter  that  I  raised. 
The  debatable  issue  is  not  as  to  the  stimulus  to  be  given,  but  as 
to  the  form  which  that  stimulus  should  take.  The  situation  in  any 
rural  community  in  this  country — and  it  becomes  more  and  more 
acute  as  you  go  westward,  where  you  will  find  counties  almost  as 
large  as  a  New  England  State — is  this:  They  have  a  county  super- 
intendent of  schools  as  the  chief  educational  officer.  All  experience 
goes  to  show  that  he  does  not  know  vocational  education.  He  does 
not  know  agricultural  education  for  the  purpose  of  teaching  it. 
He  at  least  does  not  pretend  to  be  an  expert  on  the  subject,  either 
from  the  technical  side  or  from  the  educational  side.  He  certainly 
does  not  know  home  economics  from  either  side.  Give  this  money 
directly  to  the  schools  within  the  State,  disbursed  by  a  State  board 
of  control  to  approved  schools,  and  you  throw  that  training  which 
you  establish  into  those  schools  under  the  supervision  of  the  county 
superintendent  of  schools,  who  knows  at  the  best  but  httle  about 
it.  These  httle  schoolhouses  are  far  remote  from  the  county  seat. 
The  average  county  superintendent  makes  a  remarkable  record  if 
he  gets  into  each  of  those  schools  once  a  year  long  enough  to  take 
a  look  around,  because  he  is  always  overburdened  with  a  lot  of 
official  duties,  among  others  the  issuing  of  Ucenses,  the  examination 
of  teachers,  and  so  on. 

Senator  Page.  I  am  sorry  to  be  compelled  to  leave  at  this  time. 
But  I  must  go  to  a  meeting  of  the  Interoceanic  Canals  Committee, 
and  I  will  ask  Miss  Nestor  to  take  the  chair. 

(Senator  Page  here  retired  from  the  hearing  room,  Miss  Nestor 
taking  the  chair.) 

Miss  Nestor  (presiding).  You  may  proceed,  Mrs.  Towner. 

Mrs.  Towner.  The  reason  we  have  this  vocational  education 
commission  is  that  you  shall  work  out  a  practical  plan  for  the  rest  of 
us  who  have  been  very  much  interested  m  somethmg  of  this  sort.  I 
want  to  say,  though,  in  response  to  your  suggestion,  Mr.  Prosser, 
with  regard  to  using  tne  county  unit,  would  not  that  actually  look 

Mr.  Prosser  (interrupting).  It  is  not  the  county  unit  in  which  I 
am  interested;  it  is  a  question  of  supervision.  I  simply  took  the 
county  unit  because  it  nappened  to  be  the  unit  used  m  Iowa.  In 
New  England  it  would  be  tne  town — a  town  representing  in  a  general 
way  the  same  thing  as  the  western  township. 

Mrs.  Towner.  Before  that,  would  it  not  oe  necessary  to  consider 
how  aid  of  this  sort  could  be  given  to  our  State  and  to  our  high 
schools  ?  Very  few  of  our  State  schools  have  well-eqmpped  courses 
in  vocational   training.     They   are   experimenting.     Efvery   bit  of 
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vocational  training  of  which  we  have  knowledge  is  experimental  in 
any  State  or  in  any  place. 

Mr.  Pbosseb.  If  that  be  the  case,  is  it  wise  to  put  a  large  amount  of 
money  into  more  or  less  incomplete  courses  in  the  schools  ?  Will  it 
not  be  under  those  conditions  the  better  part  of  wisdom  to  provide 
adequately  for  intelligent  supervision,  so  as  the  work  grows  up  it  shall 
grow  up  under  hdpiul  direction? 

Mrs.  Towner.  That  is  my  suggestion,  that  the  first  step  be  for 
trained  people  to  make  suggestions.  If  I  were  going  to  make  a  sug- 
gestion it  woidd  be  to  have  trained  people,  not  to  ^ive  supervision 
of  any  one  school,  but  trained  people  to  whom  application  could  be 
made  as  to  how  a  course  should  be  arranged,  how  it  siiould  be  adapted, 
how  it  should  be  adjusted  to  the  other  parts  of  the  curriculum  in  the 
school,  if  it  is  put  in  a  regular  school. 

Miss  Marshall.  Do  you  think  that  work  could  be  done  by  the 
Bureau  of  Education  here  in  Washington? 

Mrs.  Towner.  If  there  should  be  a  separate  department,  devoted 
entirely  to  vocational  education,  it  would  seem  the  only  logical  place 
for  it*  but  I  think,  with  the  machinery  which  is  now  in  existence,  it 
woula  be  very  difficult  to  handle.  I  think  it  would  be  very  possible 
to  put  in  a  special  department  of  vocational  education,  and  it  would 
be  to  this  department  to  which  the  country  woxdd  apply  for  trained 
people — for  advice  in  vocational  training. 

Miss  Marshall.  Do  you  mean  these  trained  people  would  go  to 
the  localities,  or  would  advise  by  correspondence  ? 

Afrs.  Towner.  It  would  depend  entirely  upon  the  necessities  of 
the  case.  It  would  be  a  very  splendid  thing  if  thev  could  be  ready 
to  go.  In  Iowa  we  send  to  our  State  agricultural  department  for 
tramed  people  for  all  sorts  of  things.  -Any  community  can  call  upon 
the  State  college  at  Ames  for  expert  advice,  and  if  it  is  necessary  the 
State  sends  an  expert  to  that  particidar  locality  to  give  suggestions 
and  advice. 

Miss  Marshall.  Your  suggestion  is,  then,  a  scheme  for  Federal 
agents  to  go  out  ? 

Mrs.  Towner.  I  have  not  developed  it  that  far. 

Miss  Marshall.  Something  in  the  nature  of  a  representative  to  go 
out  and  study  conditions  in  the  local  community  and  advise  that 
locality  upon  what  is  necessary  or  desirable  for  it 

Mrs.  Towner.  If  they  should  ask  for  it.  I  would  not  force  it 
upon  any  locality.  Here  is  the  point  where  the  club  women  can  do 
very  great  good.  They  stimulate  interest  in  the  community  in  train- 
ing of  that  sort,  and  when  they  know  the  right  sort  of  advice  and  the 
rimt  sort  of  help  can  be  obtained,  the  club  women  are  very  apt  to 
take  it  up. 

Miss  Marshall.  I  would  Uke  to  ask  anotlier  question.  Aside 
from  teaching  domestic  science  and  home  economics,  wliich  we  all 
feel  very  strongly  ought  to  be  done  as  a  part  of  general  education 
does  the  General  Federation  stand  for,  or  is  it  interested  in  training 
the  girl  who  has  to  earn  a  living,  a  special  vocation  ? 

ifis.  Towner.  I  would  say  the  General  Federation  is  interested 
in  every  thing  of  that  sort.  Of  course,  a  very  imp)ortant  phase  of  the 
work  oi  a  commission  of  this  sort  would  be  to  consider  that  side  of  the 
question.     There  again  you  come  back  to  your  trained  people.     These 
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schools  must  be  established  and  maintained  by  the  most  expert 
people  possible. 

Mr.  Hughes.  Does  the  National  Government  furnish  these  ex- 
perts, or  is  it  the  college  ? 

Mrs.  TowNEB.  Do  you  mean  in  Iowa  ? 

Mr.  Hughes.  Yes. 

Mrs.  Towner.  No;  they  are  furnished  by  the  State  college. 

Mr.  Hughes.  The  State  college  of  agriculture? 

Mrs.  Towner.  Yes.  They  are  very  much  in  demand  in  different 
parts  of  the  State.  That  comes  imder  the  supervision  of  the  depart- 
ment of  extension. 

Mr.  Hughes.  That  is  the  same  operation  we  have  in  Georgia. 

Mrs.  Towner.  I  believe  so.  Many  States  are  now  operating  in 
that  way.  If  we  could  go  to  the  Federal  Nation  for  this  aid  in 
vocational  training,  which  we  can  not  get  from  our  own  States 
because  we  have  not  the  experts  and  many  of  them  do  not  understand 
the  necessity  for  them,  that  would  perhaps  be  the  best  way  for  the 
Government  to  help  the  States. 

Mr.  Prosser.  Madam  Chairman,  what  I  suggested  was  simply  to 
supplement  the  suggestion  which  Mrs.  Towner  has  made.  While 
I  have  my  very  serious  doubts  as  to  how  far  the  expert  aid  from  Wash- 
ington can  be  made  to  reach  every  possible  part  of  the  country, 
so  as  to  fit  the  needs  of  individual  schools,  counties,  or  townships,  yet 
I  do  recognize  the  large  value  of  the  expert  information  from  the 
bureaus  at  Washington.  But  I  had  in  mind  in  addition  to  that,  a 
building  up  within  the  State  or  the  stimulating  of  the  State  to  create 
its  own  experts,  having  knowledge  of  local  conditions.  I  am  quite 
satisfied  there  has  never  been  anybody  connected  with  the  Bureau  of 
Education  in  Washington  who  knew  how  to  handle  the  local  situation 
in  Massachusetts,  and  if  he  did  know  how  to  do  that  he  would  not 
know  how  to  handle  the  local  situation  in  Iowa. 

If  an  expert  from  a  department  could  go  to  a  Massachusetts  town 
or  an  Iowa  town  and  there  come  in  contact  with  an  intelligent  super- 
visor, and  those  two  could  confer  together  the  best  results  woula  be 
accomplished.  The  national  expert  could  give  this  local  expert  the 
benefit  of  his  nation-wide  contact  with  this  problem  and  tne  local 
expert  could  supply  his  knowledge  of  the  local  conditions  to  be  met. 
Out  of  a  hearty  cooperation  between  the  two  there  would  not  only 
come  a  meeting  of  minds  on  what  was  best  to  be  done,  but  when  the 
Government  expert  had  departed  the  local  man  would  still  be  there, 
not  only  to  inaugurate  a  plan  but  to  supervise  it  constantly.  It  is 
just  as  difficult  to  get  national  experts  to-day,  in  fact  more  so,  than 
local  experts.  Hence  the  question  is  raised  as  to  whether  or  not  it 
might  not  be  that  the  best  money  spent  for  agricultural  education  or 
home-economics  education  in  rural  schools  at  the  present  time  could 
be  spent  through  grants  to  the  States  to  be  used  for  supervisors  of 
apiculture  and  domestic  science,  agriculture  and  home  economics, 
afl  of  which  are  in  their  infancy.  In  this  way  only  could  every  part  or 
a  State  do  intelligent  work,  and  thas  avoid  the  tremendous  loss  of 
public  money. 

There  are  only  two  wajrs  to  give  some  of  the  States  agricultural 
education.  One  is  to  give  directly  to  the  schools  themselves  and 
take  your  chances  through  long  years  of  slow  development  with  the 
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certainty  that  some  of  the  money  will  be  misspent;  the  other  is  to  give 
the  money  for  intelligent  supervision  from  the  start  and  to  call  on  the 
agricultural  and  military  colleges  and  other  institutions  of  every  kind 
able  to  furnish  well-prepared  people  at  salaries  sufficient  to  attract 
them  to  the  work  who  will  go  and  live  in  rural  districts  and  supervise 
their  schools.  Here  is  a  school,  for  instance,  a  Uttle  red  schoolhouse 
on  the  hill,  that  wants  to  give  a  course  in  cooking.  There  ought  to  be 
a  competent  woman  in  that  county  to  travel  to  that  district.  The 
countv  superintendent  of  schools  can  not  do  it.  It  is  a  well-known 
fact  tnat  no  county  superintendent  of  schools  gets  into  each  one  of  his 
Bchoolhouses  once  a  year.  The  teachers  in  those  schoolhouses  have 
to  be  trained  to  teacn  special  subjects.  The  one  who  goes  there  as 
supervisor  ought  to  be  the  one  competent  to  train  them — for  the  way 
we  train  teacners,  after  all,  most  effectively  is  in  service.  We  can 
give  them  some  general  ideas  before  they  enter  the  profession,  but 
they  have  to  be  trained  in  service. 

I  simply  want  to  come  back,  for  the  purpose  of  the  record,  to  say 
that  what  I  have  to  suggest  is  only  supplementing  the  excellent  sug- 
gestion Mrs.  Towner  has  made. 

Mrs.  Towner.  Of  course,  with  regard  to  that  suggestion,  many 
States,  through  their  State  colleges,  already  have  that  plan.  Iowa 
has  a  woman  who  is  at  the  head  of  the  household-economics  depart- 
ment of  the  State  college  and  goes  to  every  county  whenever  she  is 
sent  out. 

Mr.  Prosser.  How  many  counties  have  you  i 

Mrs.  Towner.  Ninety-mne. 

Mr.  Prosser.  So  the  State  can  not  do  very  close  supervision, 
can  it  t 

Mrs.  Towner.  The  State  does  very  well;  still  it  would  be  a  very 
good  thing  to  have  others.  It  would  be  stimulating  of  course  to  have 
anvthing  that  came  as  a  suggestion  from  the  Federal  Government. 

Mr.  Hughes.  She  goes  to  the  county  seat  and  talks  and  deUvers 
lectures  there  through  the  congregation  of  county  schools  ? 

Mrs.  Towner.  In  Iowa  this  expert  goes  to  mstitutes  and  gives 
short  courses  in  domestic  science.  To  any  place  she  goes  she  gives  a 
week's  course.  Necessarily  they  are  all  short  courses,  but  an  exten- 
sion of  the  plan  would  be  a  very  good  thing;  but  it  would  not  neces- 
sarily come  from  the  Federal  Gfovernment. 

Mr.  Hughes.  That  is,  through  your  State  government? 

Mrs.  Towner.  That  is  in  Iowa;  yes. 

Mr.  Hughes.  We  have  that  in  Georgia  in  the  same  way. 

Mr.  Lapp.  Her  work  is  confined  largely  to  prevocational  work  in 
domestic  science;  that  is,  a  course  in  thft  grades  and  in  the  schools? 

Mrs.  Towner.  No;  her  courses  have  been  largely  in  the  institutes. 

Miss  Marshall.  Then  the  teachers  come  in  touch  with  the  graded 
schools  rather  than  with  the  high  schools  ? 

ilrs.  Towner.  Of  course  this  one  director  of  household  economics 
does. 

Miss  Marshall.  But  the  teachers  could  attend  the  institutes  and 
get  the  courses  where  they  do  apply  that  ? 

Mrs.  Towner.  In  their  graded  schools  in  connection  with  teaching 
of  agriculture. 

Afr.  Lapp.  Has  the  work  developed  there  much  beyond  teaching 
the  girls  who  are  under  14  in  the  grades? 
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Mra.  Towner.  No;  I  should  say  not  very  much. 

Mr.  Lapp.  To  the  extent  perhaps  of  two  hours  or  three  hours  a 
week  for  those  ? 

Mrs.  Towner.  Not  more  than  that.  It  is  in  a  very  elemental 
stage. 

Mr.  Lapp.  Distinctly  a  prevocational  study  t 

Mrs.  Towner.  Yes. 

Miss  Nestor.  To  what  extent  do  you  think  home  economics  ought 
to  be  a  part  of  general  education  or  vocational  education,  and  which 
do  you  think  it  ought  to  be,  permitted  or  obliged  ? 

Mrs.  Towner.  Tliat  is  such  a  very  large  question. 

Miss  Nestor.  I  know,  but  it  is  a  question  that  we  are  facing. 

Mrs.  Towner.  I  should  say  at  the  present  time,  with  present-day 
demands,  it  is  necessary  to  have  at  least  a  small  part  of  the  time  in 
every  curriculum  devoted  to  some  phase  of  vocational  training,  but 
that  is  a  dangerous  thing  to  say,  because  the  people  who  wish  their 
children  to  devote  their  time  entirely  to  vocational  training  prefer 
they  should  not  take  it  with  the  ordinary  school  curriculum. 

Miss  Nestor.  Might  we  say  this:  Do  you  not  think  the  home 
economics  ought  to  oe  a  part  of  general  education  ? 

Mrs.  Towner.  Yes;  I  do. 

Mr.  Lapp.  Would  you  make  that  compulsory  for  every  one  of  the 
girls  to  take  it  somewhere  in  the  grades  ? 

Mrs.  Towner.  No,  not  any  more  than  I  would  make  some  other 
study  compulsory. 

Mr.  Lapp.  Is  there  any  other  subject  that  holds  the  importance 
that  home  economics  does  ? 

Mr.  WiNSLOw.  Is  it  not  true  you  can  not  make  any  studies  com- 
pulsory ? 

Mr.  Lapp.  No;  I  do  not  agree  with  that. 

Mr.  WiNSLOW.  Does  the  law  provide  compulsory  education  so  far 
as  the  special  courses  are  concerned  ?  It  does  not,  and  there  is  no 
question  about  that.  If  I  do  not  want  my  child  to  take  a  certain 
special  study,  I  do  not  need  to.  That  has  been  demonstrated  over 
and  over  again.  You  can  say  you  will  give  compulsory  education  in 
home  economics  and  the  trade  industries,  but  you  can  not  do  it. 

Mr.  Lapp.  That  is  not  exactly  correct.  So  far  as  our  State  is  con- 
cerned, we  compel  certain  things  to  be  taken  at  some  time  or  other 
in  the  course.  Everybody  must  take  them.  It  has  developed  to  a 
point  where  wo  shall  within  a  very  short  time  require  that  all  persons. 
at  least  until  they  are  16,  must  have  taken  a  certain  minimum  oi 
domestic  science,  and  probably  an  enlargement  of  that  to  include 
manual  training. 

Mr.  WiNSLOW.  I  am  for  compulsory  training  in  the  particular 
subjects  which  you  have  in  mind,  but  a  recent  court  decision,  no 
longer  ago  than  last  week,  may  be  of  interest  m  that  connection. 
A  man  refused  to  allow  his  daughter  to  take  domestic  science,  and 
the  court  upheld  him.  She  does  not  have  to  take  it,  the  court  says. 
In  the  Fitchburg  schools,  certain  boys  can  take  certain  training. 
The  law  provides  that  all  boys  shall  go  to  school  until  a  certain  i^e« 
The  Fitcnburg  cooperative  school  plan  can  not  turn  down  my  boy, 
or  a  dozen  boy;s  if  1  had  them,  in  the  kind  of  training  they  call  co- 
operative training. 
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Mr.  IjAPP.  For  the  purpose  of  the  record,  without  wishing  to  con- 
tinue the  discussion,  I  would  say  the  decision  of  the  supreme  court 
of  any  State  which  would  prevent  the  compelling  of  studying  of 
certain  things  which  we  deem  essential  and  important  is  arcnaic 
and  unsocial. 

Mr.  WiNSLOW.  That  is  a  matter  of  opinion.  We  have  a  decision 
from  the  Supreme  Court  this  morning  with  three  dissenters.  If  there 
were  only  three  members  of  the  court,  you  can  imagine  what  would 
happen. 

Mr.  Prosser.  Does  it  not  depend  upon  what  the  controlling 
purpose  of  the  course  is  ?  If  it  is  a  course  in  general  education  and 
one  of  the  subjects  of  that  course  is  arithmetic,  and  the  child  had 
been  required  to  take  arithmetic,  no  father  would  be  heard  by  a  court 
pleading  against  his  child  being  required  to  take  arithmetic.  If  a 
certain  minimum  amount  of  home  economics  is  required  by  the  school 
authorities  in  the  exercise  of  their  administrative  discretion  as  a 
necessary  part  of  the  general  training  of  the  girl,  as  necessary  as 
arithmetic,  I  do  not  see  how  the  Supreme  Court  could  distinguish 
between  arithmetic  and  home  economics  on  any  other  ground  than 
tradition.  On  the  other  hand,  should  a  course  of  vocational  educa- 
tion be  set  up  which  is  a  special  training  designed  only  for  those 
who  are  goii^  to  follow  certain  vocations,  and  an  attempt  should  be 
made  to  force  a  pupil  desiring  a  general  education  to  take  this 
vocational  trainii^  wnen  he  does  not  want  and  is  not  going  to  use  it, 
then  I  think  the  courts  would  very  promptly  decide  that  such  action 
was  an  interference  with  the  right  of  every  American  child  to  get 
the  kind  of  education  he  wished.  It  is  not  the  difference  between 
basic  or  general  education  on  the  one  hand  and  special  education  on 
the  other  hand  ? 

Mr.  WiNSLOW.  I  think  it  is  a  most  unfortunate  decision,  because 
I  am  strong  for  home  economics  in  the  schools,  whether  they  be 
public  or  private. 

(Here  ensued  a  protracted  informal  discussion  which  the  reporter 
was  directed  not  to  record.) 

Miss  Nestor  (presiding).  Miss  Marshall,  I  want  that  last  state- 
ment of  vours  in  the  record.     Will  you  please  repeat  it? 

Miss  Marshall.  All  this  discussion  that  we  have  just  had  seems 
to  me  to  indicate  that  we  should  not  call  the  elementary  cooking 
and  sewing,  which  we  give  in  the  grades,  and  which  we  want  all 
girls  to  have  as  a  part  of  their  general  education,  **  vocational  train- 
mg."  It  becomes  vocational  training  when  and  only  when  a  girl 
chooses  it  as  her  vocation;  that  is,  to  prepare  for  some  special  hue 
of  cooking  or  sewing.  Then  it  becomes  not  a  matter  of  compulsion 
but  of  choice. 

Mr.  WiNSLOW.  If  the  General  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs  could, 
by  resolution,  declare  that  home  economics  was  general  education, 
rather  than  vocational  education,  it  would  help  very  materially  in 

fuiding  the  action  of  school  authorities  in  carrying  out  this  plan, 
t  would  not  then  be  considered  special  training,  but  more  in  the 
nature  of  a  general  training  which  every  girl  shomd  have. 

Miss  Nestor  (presiding).  Mrs,  Towner,  we  are  very  grateful  to 
you  for  coming  before  us  this  morning. 

Thereupon,  at  11  o'clock  a.  m.,  the  commission,  after  further  in- 
formal discussion,  adjourned. 
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BYENINO   SESSION. 

The  commission  met  at  8  o'clock,  p.  m. 

Present:  Senator  Page  (presiding);  Representative  Hughes  and 
Representative  Fess;  Mr.  Jrrosser,  Mr.  Lapp,  Mr.  Winsfow,  Miss 
Marshall,  and  Miss  Nestor. 

Miss  Nestor  (presiding).  We  have  on  our  program  to-nieht, 
which  is  really  devoted  to  labor,  the  American  Federation  of  Labor 
and  the  National  Woman's  Trade  Union  League.  Mr.  Grant  Hamil- 
ton is  here  from  the  American  Federation  of  Labor.  We  will  be 
very  glad  to  begin  by  hearing  from  Mr.  Hamilton. 

STATEMENT   OF  MR.   GRANT   HAMILTON,   LEGISLATIVE   COMMTTTEBp 
AMERICAN  FEDERATION  OF  LABOR,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C 

Miss  Nestob.  Please  give  your  full  name  and  address  to  the 
stenographer. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  commission,  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor,  which  I  represent  here,  is  in  favor  of 
industrial  education,  with  a  very  strong  reservation,  and  that  is  that 
industrial  education  shall  be  conducted  by  the  State  and  not  by 
any  private  interests;  in  other  words,  we  beUeve  that  the  United 
States  should  cooperate  with  the  States  in  establishing  a  system  of 
industrial  education,  and  which  practically  comprises  trade  training. 
We  necessarily  and  naturally  are  more  interested  in  the  boy- or  the 
girl  who  wants  to  learn  a  trade,  and  we  would  like  to  have  them 
educated  along  particular  lines,  not  given  a  theoretical  education 
without  any  practical.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  labor  movement 
itself,  as  expressed  by  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  is  thor- 
oughly in  harmony  with  education  along  every  channel,  where  it  is 
feasible.  We  are  in  favor  of  the  agricultural  colleges,  and  their 
extension  work.  We  are  in  favor  of  universities,  and,  in  fact,  every 
system  of  education  that  gives  to  the  various  sections  of  our  society 
an  opportimity  to  become  educated  either  along  general  or  special 
lines,  but  more  particularly  are  we  interested  in  tne  rising  generation 
to  be  given  an  opportunity  j  that  is,  that  that  part  who  are  expected 
or  compelled  to  earn  a  UveUhood  by  their  own  hands.  But  we  desire 
that  they  shall  be  educated  in  a  practical  way. 

The  reason  I  refer  to  our  bemg  in  favor  of  industrial  education 
conducted  by  the  United  States  in  cooperation  with  the  States,  and 
against  private  schools,  is  because  of  the  fact  that  where  private 
schools  are  operated  there  is  usually  a  motive  behind  the  private 
school,  which  aims,  of  course,  in  the  end  to  give  some  profit  to  some- 
one; and  while  we  thoroughly  recognize  that  we  must  take  into  con- 
sideration this  equation,  tnat  in  the  training  of  a  student  in  any  of 
the  trades  opportunity  must  be  afforded  whereby  actual  work  can  be 
performed,  then  the  problem  naturally  comes  as  to  what  shall  become 
of  or  what  shall  be  done  with  the  product  which  has  been  produced 
by  the  student.  I  am  not  prepared  to  say,  and  I  do  not  think  that 
tne  labor  movement  is  prepared  to-day  to  lay  down  a  rule  with 
reference  to  that ;  but  we  arc  in  a  receptive  frame  of  mind  to  approach 
that  subject  for  the  purpose  of  reaching  a  solution  that  will  do  justice 
not  only  to  the  boy  who  produces,  but  also  to  the  employer  or  who- 
ever may  have  control  of  the  product. 
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I  am  reminded  just  now  of  a  little  circimistance  that  just  occurred 
since  I  came  into  the  room  that  perhaps  may  better  illustrate  our 
idea  as  to  making  our  training  practical.  My  friend  Andrew  Feru- 
seth.  the  president  of  the  International  Seaman's  Union,  was  just 
recalUng  some  of  the  testimony  taken  in  this  recent  disaster  of  the 
Nantucket  and  the  MonroBy  and  it  seems  that  the  testimony  devel- 
oped; as  a  result  of  the  investigation  in  that  sad  disaster^  that  the 
drill  that  was  carried  on,  supposedly  for  the  purpose  of  perfecting 
the  men  employed  on  those  Doats — ^I  won't  say  seamen,  because 
I  do  not  think  they  were — but  the  method  whicn  they  employed  was 
that  they  drew  a  chalk  Une  of  the  Ufeboat  on  the  deck,  and  when 
they  were  called  to  drill  their  attention  was  drawn  to  the  chalk  line 
on  the  deck  of  the  boat  instead  of  the  handling  of  the  Ufeboat. 

There  is  another  illustration,  and  that  is  in  the  drill  of  the  sailors 
in  the  handUng  of  the  Ufeboats  in  calm,  peaceful  waters  is  far  differ- 
ent than  when  the  emergency  arises  that  seamen  are  supposed  to 
handle  the  Ufeboat  in  turbulent  water  and  people  are  to  oe  saved, 
and  for  that  reason  we  desire  that  if  industnal  education  becomes  a 
fact  in  this  country  that  the  children  be  given  a  practical  education 
by  4he  actual  performance  of  the  work  which  they  are  supposed  to 
do  in  after  Ufe. 

There  is  one  other  thing  that  I  do  not  think  has  been  called  to  the 
attention  of  this  commission — another  phase  which  this  commission 
might  do  well  to  take  into  consideration.  You  are  aware  that  there 
has  been  for  the  past  year  a  tremendous  immigration  coming  to  this 
country  from  foreign  countries,  and,  if  you  have  been  interested,  you 
have  noticed  that  the  great  majority  of  the  immigrants  coming  to 
this  coimtry  are  Usted  as  *'farm  laoorers  and  laborers.''  -And  yet 
we  have  a  condition  in  this  country  of  where  the  trend  is  from  the 
farm  to  the  industrial  centers,  and  also  that  the  greater  portion  of 
this  immigrant  labor  Usted  as  '^farm  laborers  and  laborers  is  going 
to  the  industrial  centers.  This  population  coming  over  here,  as  a 
rule,  comes  from  countries  where  the  educational  faciUties  are  not 
great,  and  as  a  consequence  those  who  come  here  are  not  educated; 
m  fact,  we  find  a  sad  lack  of  education  upon  their  part.  Indeed, 
they  have  no  conception,  as  we  view  it,  of  education.  As  a  conse- 
Quence,  their  children  have  no  home  training  or  no  intimation  from 
tneir  home  life  with  reference  to  education;  and  if  this  great  mass 
coming  over  here  year  after  year  and  year  after  year  is  going  to  be 
placed  in  a  position  whereby  they  can  at  least  assist  in  maintaining 
American  standards,  some  plan  must  be  evolved  whereby  at  least 
the  children  of  the  foreign  immigrants  must  be  taken  in  hand  by  the 
National  authorities,  or  the  National  and  State  authorities,  and  that 
work  started  in  order  that  we  may  catch  up,  because  if  we  can  con- 
fine our  work  to  our  present  school  system  without  any  reference  to 
the  foreign  influx  we  are  going  to  have  a  problem  that  probably  will 
sweep  our  efforts  away,  and  1  think  that  is  one  of  the  things  that 
should  be  attended  to. 

So  far  as  the  need  for  national  grants  stimulating  the  States  to  give 
vocational  education  is  concerned,  I  think  that  there  is  no  question 
but  that  is  an  essential  feature,  and  surely  the  United  States,  as  a 
whole,  can  afford  to  assist  the  various  States  in  a  reasonable  way  ia 
establishing  and  caiTying  on  these  schools.  I  believe,  however,  that 
the  States  ^ould  bear  the  most  of  the  expense;  in  fact,  I  am  rather  in 
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favor,  and  I  think  our  movement  is  in  favor,  of  insisting  that  the 
States  provide  the  sites  and  the  buildings,  and  that  the  Government 
itself  pay  one-half,  or  approximately  one-half,  of  the  actual  running 
expense. 

Kepresentative  Hughes.  In  other  words,  the  State  will  just  furnish 
the  sites  and  the  buildings,  and  pay  one-half  of  the  actual  expense  of 
running  the  schools  ? 

Mr.  Hamilton.  And,  in  addition,  the  States  would  pay  one  half  of 
the  running  expense  of  the  institution  and  the  Government  the  other 
half. 

The  third  question  is,  what  kinds  or  forms  of  vocational  education 
should  be  stimulated  by  national  grants  ?    My  judgment  is  that  all  of  f 
the  forms  of  industrial  education  contemplated  should  be  stimulated. ) 
We  do  not  want  to  say  to  the  commission  that  you  should  devote  all  i 
the  money  to  trade  training.    No.    We  are  willing  that  the  agri-  \ 
cultural  colleges  shall  have  their  share,  and  we  are  willing  that  every  ; 
other  section  of  education  shall  have  its  share,  and  that  share  based 
in  some  scientific  way  upon  the  number  involved.     For  instance,  there 
might  be  a  third  of  the  population  that  desires  and  needs  trade  training. 
Then,  I  should  say  that  the  one-third  of  the  effort  and  one- third  of  tiie 
moneys  appropriated  should  be  provided  to  carry  on  that  part  of  tne  . 
work;  if,  on  tne  other  hand,  trade  training  only  amounted  to  one- 
sixth,  I  would  say  that  one-sixth  should  be  provided,  and  so  on,  and 
I  believe  that  these  various  sections  should  be  scientifically  deter- 
mined, so  that  we  could  devote  the  proper  attention  to  each  different 
branch  of  vocational  education. 

The  fourth  question  is,  to  what  extentt  I  think  I  have  answered 
that. 

Senator  Page  (presiding).  Mr.  Hamilton,  before  you  proceed  on  the 
next  question,  will  you  tell  us  the  views  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor,  that  you  represent,  in  regard  to  leaving  to  the  States  the  right 
to  place  this  fund  according  to  the  views  of  a  State  board  of  vocational 
education  1  For  instance,  we  can  not  make  a  law  very  well  that  will 
reach  Massachusetts  and  North  Dakota  aUke,  I)ecause  onlv  about  7 
per  cent  of  Massachusetts  are  farmers,  and  onlv  a  very  small  per  cent 
of  North  Dakota  are  manufacturers.  I  would  Uke,  before  you  leave 
this  point,  if  you  have  not  already  done  so,  that  you  tell  us  what,  in 
your  judgment,  is  the  proper  way  to  formulate  a  bill  that  will  preserve 
State  autonomy  to  such  an  extent  that  Massachusetts  can  devote  this 
fund,  if  she  wishes,  to  manufacturers  and  North  Dakota  to  agri- 
culture. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Oh,  well,  I  should  say  that  that  problem  could  be 
solved  in  this  way:  I  understand  that  Uongress  can  not  make  a  law 
with  reference  to  this,  with  the  present  plan,  of  course,  and  I  question 
perhaps  with  any  other  plan — ^insisting  that  the  States  follow  a  speci- 
fied plan — but  they  can  do  this:  I  think  a  tentative  plan  should  be 
drawn  up,  and  that  the  assistance  of  the  National  Government  would 
be  contingent  upon  the  States  accepting  that  plan.  I  do  not  mean, 
now,  of  course,  that  this  tentative  plan  should  be  rigid.  I  think  it 
should  be  very  flexible,  so  that  the  otates  which  we  at  least  presume 
would  endeavor  to  regulate  their  educational  institutions,  with  a 
proper  regard  to  the  needs  of  that  State 

Senator  Page.  Would  you  be  willing  to  reverse  the  plan  which  you 
have  just  suggested  and  allow  the  States  to  formulate  the  plan  and 
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submit  it  to  the  Federal  (government  for  its  approval?  You  say  you 
would  like  to  have  the  Federal  (jovemment  formulate  the  plan  and 
submit  it  to  the  States. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Just  the  tentative  plan  ? 

Senator  Page.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Yes.  sir;  and  I  said  to  make  it  flexible,  and  I  think 
that  under  your  idea  that  there  would  be  no  objection  for  a  State  to 
contribute  anything  that  it  saw  fit  to  the  Federal  authorities. 

I  might  say  that  our  movement  and  the  men  in  our  movement  are 
not  very  strong  on  hard  and  fast  rules.  We  hke  to  have  our  rules 
flexible  enough  so  that  we  can  be  what  we  call  "opportunists,"  and 
take  advantage  of  circumstances  as  they  arrive. 

Senator  Page.  Mr.  Hamilton,  I  know  that  during  the  contest  in 
Congress,  covering  the  past  three  or  four  years,  your  organization 
has  taken  a  very  keen  interest  in  this  legislation,  and  you  could  not 
have  failed  to  observe  that  some  of  our  southern  friends  have  insisted 
stoutly  that  they  would  not  approve  of  any  bill  that  took  from  the 
States  the  initiative  in  this  matter;  that  they,  the  States,  must 
formulate  the  plan,  and  aU  they  are  wilUng  that  we  should  do  as  a 
Fe^^eral  Government  is  to  maintain  such  an  oversight  as  to  see  that 
the  funds  are  not  diverted  from  the  purposes  of  the  legislation. 
Having  that  in  view  you  can  see  how  difficult  it  is  to  prepare  a  law 
that  will  receive  the  sanction  of  the  great  majority  of  the  States, 
unless  we  leave  the  initiative  largely  with  the  States.  Now,  I  would 
Uke  to  have  you  address  yourself  to  that  proposition,  before  you  get 
through^  whether  now  or  hereafter. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  I  am  frank  to  say  that  so  far  as  that  is  concerned  I 
have  not 

Mr.  Winslow.  Is  it  not  true  that  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor  is  not  committed  to  any  plan  ? 

Mr.  Hamilton.  No;  it  is  not. 

Mr.  Winslow.  That  is  the  answer  to  that  question,  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor  is  not  committed  to  any  plan  at  present;  they 
have  not  seen  a  plan.    Am  I  not  right,  Mr.  Hamilton  ? 

Mr.  Hamilton.  No  definite  plan.  As  I  remarked  in  the  beginning, 
we  are  favorable  to  industrial  education. 

Senator  Page.  I  reaUze  that. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  But  with  a  reservation. 

Senator  Page.  You  have  been  very  strong  factors,  I  know,  in 
pushing  this  fight  for  Federal  aid  for  industrial  education.  You  have 
been  exceedingly  good  abettors  and  active  workers  on  that  line,  and 
I  look  upon  you  as  great  friends  of  this  measure.  The  point  I  want  to 
bnng  to  your  notice  is  that  we  have  difficulty  in  securing  the  support 
of  the  Southern  States,  some  of  them,  because  they  feared  that  we 
were  going  to  intrench  upon  State  rights  too  much. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Of  course,  as  a  matter  of  suggestion,  I  might  have 
something  to  say  with  reference  to  it,  but  I  question  very  much 
whether  it  would  be  proper  for  me  to  do  so.  on  account  of  the  fact  that 
the  Federation  has  no  plan  at  the  present  time.  So,  I  can  only  speak 
in  a  general  way  upon  the  proposition.  We  have  had  this  question  up 
ever  since,  I  thinK.  1907;  and  at  practically  every  convention  since 
that,  except  one^  tnis  same  subject  has  been  before  it,  and  we  had  a 
committee  appomted,  which  did  valuable  work,  and  of  which  Mr. 
Winslow  was  a  member.    They  went  into  it  quite  thoroughly,  but 
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as  yet  we  are  not  entirety  satisfied  as  to  a  specific  plan.  We  have 
various  organizations  which,  so  far  as  the  trade  is  concerned,  are  de- 
veloping a  system  of  trade  training.  You  tiie  the  typographical 
union,  lor  instance,  it  has  a  course  which  it  gives  to  the  printers  for  a 
very  nominal  sum.  Then  we  have  a  local  organizations,  like  the 
New  York  Typographical  Union,  No.  6,  which  maintains  what  might 
be  called  a  trade  training  school,  and  it  is  run  by  the  local  organize,^ 
tion.  It  has  160  students,  called  apprentices  to  the  printing  trade. 
They  are  taught  not  only  the  printing  trade  but  those  branches 
which  are  necessary  for  them  to  become  proficient  printers.  For 
instance,  they  are  taught  grammar  and  a  number  of  other  things, 
and  they  have  to  pass  an  examination  before  they  are  permitted  to 
become  members  of  the  organization. 

The  carpenters  have  a  similar  scheme,  and  a  number  of  other 
organizations  have  the  same  scheme.  So,  for  that  reason,  you  can 
see 

Mr.  WiNSLOW.  The  pressmen  ? 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Yes;  the  pressmen  have  a  general  scheme.  Among 
the  organizations  that  have  had  an  opportunity — pattern  makers, 
also. 

Senator  Page.  I  presume  that,  through  Mr.  Winslow,  we  will  get 
a  ffreat  many  of  those  details. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Yes. 

Senator  Page.  You  speak  of  being  suggestive.  Really,  Mr. 
Hamilton,  for  one  I  want  you  to  be  suggestive  and  tell  how  we  are 

foing  to  sail  between  Scylla  and  Charybdis  in  this  great  movement, 
eraus3  it  is  one  where  we  need  the  advice  and  council  of  men  who 
make  this  a  study,  as  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  do. 

Mr;  Hamilton.  I  hope  I  shall  have  the  opportunity  later  on  to  do 
so,  Senator  Page. 

The  next  question  is  how  can  the  work  of  the  Federal  bureaus  be 
extended  to  aid,  through  expert  knowledge,  vocational  education  in 
the  various  States  ? 

I  am  not  prepared  to  say  as  to  that  question,  because  it  relies 
largely  upon  the  relations  which  will  finally  exist  between  the  Fed- 
eral Government  and  the  States.  That  will  largely  rest  upon  that 
fact. 

Under  what  conditions  should  grants  to  the  States  for  vocational 
education  be  made?  That  is  another  question  that  comes  along 
the  same  hne,  whether  it  be  contingent  upon  the  performance  of 
certain  things,  and  I  presume  that  would  be  the  better  plan;  that 
is,  I  should  say  so,  answering  it  right  offhand,  that  these  grants 
should  be  given  to  the  States  providing  for  certain  things. 

On  the  general  proposition,  however^  I  am  incUned  to  say  that  I 
see  much  m  it  and  much  more  every  tune  I  devote  what  little  time 
I  have  to  the  study  of  this  question.  I  have  read  considerably  and 
studied  this  question  some,  and  I  get  more  interested  the  further  I 
go  into  it. 

Mr.  Winslow.  Mr.  Chairman,  Mr.  Hamilton  will  be  allowed  an 
opportunity,  or  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  will  be  allowed 
an  opportunity,  of  filing  a  brief  or  any  further  statement  that  they 
wish  later. 

Senator  Fagb.  Yes. 
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Mr.  WiNSLOW.  Anything  that  you  had  not  covered,  Mr.  Hamil- 
ton, you  will  have  an  opportunity  of  so  doing  by  filing  a  brief. 

Senator  Page.  Mr.  Hamilton.  I  hope  we  may  have  a  further  brief 
from  vou,  and  I  hope  you  will  keep  in  mind  the  fact  that  we  are  all 
troubled  as  to  just  the  proper  course  or  just  the  best  course  to  be 
pursued  in  getting  along  with  the  different  responsibilities  of  the 
otate  and  the  Federal  Government  and  how  we  can  make  them 
cooperate  and. articulate  in  this  great  work,  and  I  think  the  Ameri- 
can Federation  of  Labor  should  give  us  what  aid  they  can  in  reaching 
a  conclusion  on  that  very  important  point. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  We  hope,  Mr.  Chainnan,  that  you  will  get  all  the 
assistance  possible  that  can  be  rendered  by  the  American  1^  oderation 
of  Labor.     We  realize  your  troubles,  but  we  have  some  of  our  own. 

Senator  Page.  Is  Miss  O'Reilly  here? 

Please  give  your  name  and  address  and  the  official  position  that 
you  occupy,  if  any. 

STATEMENT  OF  MISS    LEONORA  O'REILLY,   WOMAN'S    TRADE-UNION 

LEAGUE,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

Miss  O'Reilly.  Mr.  Chairman  and  assembled  friends,  the  Woman's 
Trade-Union  League,  of  New  York  City,  I  represent,  and  speak  for  the 
national  organization  of  trade-union  women. 

Senator  Page.  Your  trade  union  is  associated  with  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor '  .  .  . 

Miss  O'Reilly.  Yes.     This  organization  which  I  represent  is  made 
up  of  trade  unionists  and  people  who  bplieve  that  through  trade, 
unions  the  workers  can  get  what  we  would  be  powerless  to  get  other-  \ 

wis6- 

It  is  really  with  fear  and  trepidation  that  I  come  before  a  com- 
mittee such  as  this,  for  from  my  caUing  as  a  shirt  maker,  mv  vocation 
as  a  teacher,  perhaps  a  trained  teacher,  and  my  now  work  as  a  lec- 
turer to  ^oups  of  trade  people,  getting  them  to  see  the  need  for 
organization,  I  feel  that  this  piece  of  work  before  vour  committee  is 
the  most  vital  thing  in  education  that  has  been  done  in  this  whole 
land. 

Senator  Page.  Would  you  like  to  sit  down  ? 

Miss  O'Reilly.  I  would  be  perfectly  delighted  to.  I  feel  that, 
first,  because  without  education  we  can  have  no  lasting  social  super- 
structure; but  what  is  our  education  to-day  and  what  is  it  to  fit  us 
for?  Now.  education,  I  take  it,  should  have  for  its  object  to  teach 
us  the  trutn  in  order  that  we  may  be  right  and  thus  attain  the  beau- 
tiful. If  there  is  anything  true  in  the  world,  it  is  that  we  all  exist 
and  live  by  industry.  If  tnat  is  true,  then  it  is  riglit  that  every  child 
that  is  born,  every  child  that  lives,  should,  learn  to  labor,  and  if  that  is  ' 
true,  we  can  only  attain  this  beautiful  by  the  whole  Nation  under- 
standing this  and  putting  that  as  a  foundation  under  all  the  work 
that  is  done  anywhere. 

That  is  simply  making  the  whole  people  understand  that  labor  is  a 
law  of  Ufe,  and  that  tnose  who  ooey  those  laws  will  live  harmo- 
niously. 

How  can  a  commission  like  this  get  that  written  into  law  for  these 
United  States?  I  think  you  have  a  very  difficult  problem,  but  we 
have  at  least  started  to  see  and  believe  that  that  is  what  our  educa* 
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tion  in  a  democracy  should  be — an  industrial  democracy,  as  ours  is  or 
is  tending  to  become,  and  will  become  just  so  soon  as  we  imderstand 
this  thing  for  which  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  stands,  or  the 
woman's  trades  union  body  stands.  All  the  fights  that  we  make  in 
the  labor  world  stand  for  what  1  Getting  the  whole  world  to  recog- 
nize that  every  child  should  labor.  Ah,  yes,  and  that  it  should  be 
taught  to  labor. 

Through  what  avenues  of  expression  must  that  labor  take  ?  Well, 
I  see  you  have  classified  them  here,  and  you  ask  the  first  ques- 
tion. To  what  extent  is  there  need  for  vocational  education  in  the 
United  States?  and  you  ask  us  to  discuss  it  in  certain  ways.  Well,  I 
say  there  is  the  ^eatest  need  in  these  United  States  for  just  such  an 
education  as  training  gives,  because  we  are  a  democracy  and  because 
we  are  tending  to  become  an  industrial  democracy.  From  an 
economic  development  we  must  train  our  people  so  that  you  will  not 
coerce  them  to  Isibor,  but  that  they  will  be  going  to  their  labor  because 
they  want  to  do  that  thing  more  than  anything  else.  We  can  only 
get  at  that,  I  think,  by  making  it  part  of  the  pubUc-school  training 
of  every  child.  To  me  vocational  training  is  simply  an  opportunity 
for  self-expression.  Every  child  is  born  with  rich  possibilities,  which 
may  be  discovered  and  developed,  and  that  is  part  of  our  work  as  a 
nation,  to  find  out  what  the  child  can  do,  and  give  it  its  opportunity 
to  do  that. 

Representative  Fess.  Do  you  think.  Miss  O  'Reilly,  that  it  is  possible 
to  make  a  child  want  to  do  a  thiog  as  a  pleasure  rather  than  as  a 
task  when  forced  to  do  it — that  that  is  within  the  possibilities  of 
education  ? 

Miss  O'Reilly.  Yes;  I  think  it  is.  Of  course,  all  children  want  to 
kick. 

Representative  Fess.  They  usually  do. 

Miss  O'Reilly.  They  are  not  ahve  unless  they  do.  Now,  labor  is 
only  a  kick  rightly  directed.  Education's  part  is  to  take  the  energy 
of  that  child  which  kicks  because  it  is  auve,  and  make  that  kick 
useful. 

Representative  Fess.  The  kick  is  generally  against  rather  than  for  t 

Miss  O'Reilly.  No;  the  first  kick  is  that  you  are  glad  you  are  alive, 
the  kick  of  the  baby.  If  the  baby  does  not  kick,  you  send  for  a 
doctor;  if  it  kicks  it  is  because  it  has  energy,  and  all  education  &  the 
direction  of  that  energy  to  some  useful  work.  Labor  education  should 
be  the  direction  of  that  energy  into  some  useful  channel. 

Representative  Fess.  I  admit  if  you  can  possibly  reach  that  result 
by  a  system  of  education  so  that  boys  and  girls  will  go  to  the  task  that 
has  ceased  to  be  a  task  but  is  a  pleasure,  that  you  have  pretty  nearly 
revolutionized  human  nature. 

Miss  O'Reilly.  I  think  that  ,this  kind  of  work  will  revolutionize 
things;  that  is  why  it  is  the  most  important  question  that  we  have 
thought  about,  I  beheve,  when  they  were  first  talking  about  whether 
we  shall  first  have  public  schools  or  not. 

The  next  branch  of  education  is  vocational  or  industrial — whatever 
name  you  want  to  give  it — training  which  fits  the  citizen  to  be  a  worker 
and  an  intelligent  worker,  and  in  tne  trades  schools  that  I  know  of  you 
have  no  trouble  keeping  the  children  at  their  work.  They  like  tneir 
work ;  that  is,  they  are  given  an  opportunity  to  work  themselves  out  in 
making  something. 
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The  trouble  begins  when  we  get  into  workshops  and  places  where 
we  feel  that  we  are  not  ^ettin^  a  square  deal,  pernaps,  or  that  we  are 
overworked  or  overtirea  and  nave  to  resent  conditions,  and  many  a 
child  in  a  factory  is  a  bad  worker  there,  not  because  it  could  not  be 
a  good  worker  some  place  else,  but  because  it  is  once  more  the ''  square 
boy  in  the  round  hole."  There  has  been  no  preparation  in  life;  there 
has  been  no  preparation  before  it  has  been  forced  to  express  itself 
in  that  work. 

The  next  question  is,  Is  there  need  for  national  grants  stimulating 
the  States  to  give  vocational  education  ? 

I  should  say,  yes,  that  there  is  need  for  national  CTants.  and  I 
should  say  that  we  should  do  it  as  a  nation.  Why  ?  Well,  because 
if  anyone  else  does  it  we  have  but  one  god  that  we  worship  in  these 
times  and  that  is  '^  profit '\*  and  they  want  a  return  on  the  capital 
invested,  which  is  only  natural.  Now,  we  as  a  nation,  will  want  an 
investment  profit  on  the  capital  which  we  invest — the  capital  which 
we  invest  wfil  be  the  chUd,  the  citizens— better  citizens,  better  work- 
men, better  industry  all  round.  The  nation  of  the  future  which  will 
hold  the  industrial  supremacy  of  the  world  will  be  the  nation  which 
makes  the  things  best  for  the  markets  of  the  world.  That  can  only 
be  done  through  the  scientific  organization  of  industry;  that  scientific 
organization  of  industry  can  only  come  through  the  training  of  the 
workers.  The  first  place  in  the  training  of  the  workers  is  the  begin- 
ning, the  understanding  by  the  nation  that  every  worker  must  be 
prepared  for  his  work,  educated  for  his  work,  to  see  his  work  and  the 
relation  of  his  work  to  all  the  work  of  all  the  rest  of  the  world;  behind 
every  tool  an  intelligent  human  being;  understands  that  every  man 
or  woman  is  a  consumer  and  should  be  a  producer;  that  in  an  mdus- 
trial  democracy  every  citizen  earns  the  bread  he  or  she  eats;  in  no 
other  way,  I  should  say,  we  can  become  the  people  which  this  RepubUc 
is  destined  to  become  with  intelligence,  wise 

Senator  Page.  Miss  O'Reilly,  Congressman  Fess  is  a  college  presi- 
dent and  I  would  Uke  to  have  him  take  the  responsibUity  of  mter- 
rogating  you. 

Keprescntative  Fess.  She  is  covering  a  maginficent  field  and  doing 
it  mighty  well.    I  think  I  will  just  let  her  run.     [Laughter.] 

Senator  Page.  We  are  all  agreed  upon  that  point. 

M&s  O'Reilly.  I  do  not  know  what  your  little  side  remark  means. 
I  am  a  factory  woman,  and  I  am  simply  presenting  to  you  what  are 
the  fundamental  principles  under  the  labor  movement.  You  ques- 
tioned my  brother  as  to  what  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  stood 
for.  I  am  going  to  t«ll  you  what  the  labor  movement  stands  for,  and 
what  20  or  30  years  ago  those  among  us  who  were  dreamers  and 
visionaries  saw  was  the  work  of  the  trade  unionists  to-day,  to  teach 
the  world  just  this  thing,  which  I  hope  your  commission  is  going  to  ^et 
before  it  now.  There  will  be  no  rest,  there  can  be  no  rest  in  our  m- 
dustrial  world  until  we  have  fair  play.  Fair  play  can  only  come  when 
every  man  does  his  part  and  earns  the  food  ne  eats.  "Man"  means 
woman  in  this  case;  and  that  can  only  be  done  by  recognizing  a^ain 
that  first  principle  of  the  labor  movement,  that  labor  is  a  law  of  life, 
and  that  every  child  must  obey  that  law. 

Representative  Fess.  The  Question  you  are  speaking  to  now  is 
whetner  Federal  grants  would  oe  necessary  1 

Miss  O'Reilly.  Yes. 
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Representative  Fess.  Why  should  the  Federal  Government  do  it 
rather  than  the  States  ? 

Miss  O'Reilly.  Because,  as  the  Federal  Government  it  will  have, 
I  should  hope,  opportimity  to  see  or  to  investigate,  to  find  out  just 
what  the  needs  of  each  State  are. 

Representative  Fess.  Would  the  Federal  Government  do  that  as 
well  as  the  States  t    Could  not  the  States  do  it  better  i 

Miss  O'Reilly.  I  shoxild  think  that  the  Federid  Government.  If 
it  is  the  Federal  Government,  there  are  some  things  which  our  Federal 
Government  does,  as  a  federation  of  States;  there  are  other  things 
which  the  States  do  as  States;  and  on  a  question  like  industrial  educa- 
tion, or  vocational  education,  that  is  a  question  for  the  whole  nation, 
for,  in  the  States,  there  might  be  State  interests  which  would  work 
narrowly  against  the  interests  of  some  of  the  children  of  that  State. 
Of  course,  that  is  only  my  seeing  of  the  matter. 

Representaive  Fess.  In  case  a  situation  existed  where  conditions 
in  the  State  woidd  work  narrowly  for  children,  would  it  be  possible, 
you  think,  for  the  Federal  Government  to  interfere  in  the  matter  of 
the  States;  that  is,  could  we  relieve,  as  the  Government,  a  situation 
that  obtained  in  the  States! 

Miss  O'Reilly.  I  should  think  so;  but  if  you  want  to  answer 
questions  of  what  is  going  to  happen  in  the  future,  before  you  are 
taking  the  first  step,  I  think  you  will  never  get  any  place.     You  have 

fot  to  say  that  we  will  start  with  this  plan,  and  our  plan  is  so  and  so. 
Ve  ask  tne  Federal  Government  to  do  something;  now,  if  in  so  many 
years,  you  see  that  that  is  not  right  and  why,  tnen  you  shall  have  to 
change  your  plan.  You  can  not  make  any  hard  and  fast  plan  as  to 
what  you  are  ^oing  to  do  for  all  time,  but  in  your  judgment  or  in  your 
commission's  judgment,  the  first  thii^  is  to  have  this  a  national  thing. 
First,  make  your  plans;  see  to  it  what  would  be  a  good  thing,  the 
wisdom^  of  course,  of  the  commission— granting  that  your  commission 
is  wanting  this  thing — the  opportunity  for  self-expression  of  every 
child  in  every  State,  that  that  shall  be  the  education  of  the  child;  that 
it  get  an  opportunity  to  work,  that  this  work  should  be  carried  on; 
that  the  training  for  this  work  should  be  carried  on  in  the  regular 
public  schools,  and  that  the  Federal  Government  make  the  first  plans 
and  give  the  grants.    This  is  the  question,  Is  there  a  need  for  national 

f  rants  stimulating  the  States  to  give  vocational  education  ?  And  I  say, 
think  there  is. 

Mr.  Prosseb.  Miss  O'Reilly,  one  of  the  strong  arguments  which  has 
been  used  in  favor  of  national  grants  for  vocational  education  has 
been  that  of  the  great  mobility  of  labor.  It  is  pointed  out  that  the 
man  may  be  trained  in  one  section  of  the  coimtry  and  will  serve  all 
his  life  as  a  mechanic  in  another  section  of  the  country,  and  if  he  is 
trained  at  the  expense  of  the  place  where  he  is  born  and  reared  he 
uses  that  better  workmanship  and  better  citizenship  to  the  advantage 
of  his  new  home.  The  recent  studies  by  the  RusseJl  Sage  Foundation 
seem  to  indicate  that  in  some  parts  of  this  country  75  per  cent  of  the 
young  men  who  are  employed  in  industries  were  not  bom  and  reared 
m  the  place  where  they  now  live.  What  is  the  situation  with  regard 
to  mobility  of  rirls  and  women  in  industry  1  Do  they  occupy  feed 
places  or  are  uxej  beginning  to  shift  around  from  one  loccuity  to 
another  like  the  men  t 
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Miss  O'Reilly.  I  think  they  shift  some;  perhaps  not  quite  so 
much  as  men.  But,  of  course,  thinking  of  it  from  the  labor  point  of 
view,  wherever  they  go  they  carry  with  them  that  thin^  which  they 
have  learned  how  to  do,  and  it  is  the  Nation  that  will  oenefit  from 
their  movement. 

Miss  Nestor.  I  think  it  is  fair  to  say  for  our  women  that  they  shift 
from  one  occupation  to  another  more  than  the  men  because  they  have 
had  less  traimng;  they  have  not  had  the  opportunities  that  the  men 
have  nor  devot^  long  time  to  apprenticeship. 

Mr.  Pbosseb.  They  do  not  shift  from  State  to  State  and  they  do 
not  shift  from  city  to  city.  They  have  more  tendency  to  fixed  habi- 
tation, have  they  not  ? 

Miss  Nestob.  I  do  not  think  there  are  so  many.  I  think  this  is  more 
true  in  men's  trades  than  in  our  work.  You  take  the  structural  iron 
workers.  They  go  from  one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other,  and  there 
are  other  trades  the  same.  The  nature  of  that  employment  takes 
them  from  one  place  to  another.  It  is  not  a  local  trade.  I  think  our 
women's  trades  have  been  more  local  than  men's,  do  you  not  think  so  ? 

Miss  O'Reilly.  Yes;  but  I  think  that  is  a  thing  that  is  passing. 

Miss  Nestob.  It  is  passing,  but  it  has  been  so. 

Miss  O'Reilly.  We  have  not  had  the  "  tramp  "  printer,  but  we  have 
tramp  hatters  and  a  few  other  things  among  the  women's  industry, 
and  women  are  not  going  to  be  fixtures  so  much  any  more;  so  I  do 
not  know. 

Representative  Fess.  What  is  your  opinion  as  to  the  value  of  that  ? 
Is  it  an  injury  to  be  going  from  place  to  place  or  is  it  an  advantage) 

Miss  Nestor.  I  thmk  sometimes  it  is  a  distinct  advantage. 

Representative  Fess.  I  should  think  it  might  be  an  advantage. 

Miss  Nestor.  I  know  in  my  particular  trade,  that  of  glove  making, 
to  a  great  extent  they  change  around.  There  are  not  so  many  places 
where  they  are  employed. 

Representative  tsss.  Miss  O'Reilly,  the  matter  before  our  com- 
mission is  specifically  to  know  what  we  can  do  as  a  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  what  it  is  best  to  do. 

Miss  O'Reilly.  Yes. 

Representative  Fess.  These  questions  were  formulated  to  brin^ 
out  tne  facts  whether  the  Federal  Government  should  initiate  this 
work,  and  whether  it  should  help  to  maintain  it — help  the' States  to 
maintain  it — and  whether  it  would  give  any  prestige  to  the  vocational 
education  attempted  by  the  States.  All  of  those  questions  are  mat- 
ters that  will  help  to  determine  what  we  shall  do,  and  we  want  those, 
like  yourself,  who  have  been  in  the  actual  work  to  give  their  opinions. 

Miss  O'Reilly.  I  said  right  from  the  start  that  I  think  the  Federal 
Government  should  make  grants  which  will  stimulate  the  starting  of 
such  schools. 

That  next  question,  are  Federal  grants 

Senator  Page.  Is  not  that  question  of  stimulation,  so  far  as  the 
Federal  Government  is  concerned  at  present,  the  great  question  ?  If 
the  Federal  Government  would  step  in  and  stimulate  the  States  to  take 
up  this  work  by  paying,  say,  one  collar  where  the  State  pays  two  dol- 
lars, will  not  that  stimulus  bring  the  results  which  you  are  seeking  to 
accomplish  ? 

Miss  O'Reilly.  It  may.  I  could  not  say  surely,  becauseyou 
have  got  to  see  how  much  you  can  do  with  that  one  dollar.     What 
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are  they  doing  now  and  how  much  work  can  you  get  them  to  do, 
always  navmg  in  mind  this  end  which  I  maintain  is  the  end  of  edu- 
cation, and  especially  vocational  and  trade  ? 

Senator  Page.  You  live  in  New  York,  for  instance  I 

Miss  O'Reilly.  Yes. 

Senator  Page.  If  the  Federal  Government  shall  do  something  to 
induce  New  York,  or,  to  be  more  concrete,  New  York  State,  to  take 
hold  of  this  work  in  the  way  as  suggested,  it  will  accomplish  a  great 
deal? 

Miss  O'Reilly.  Yes. 

Senator  Page.  You  would  simply  go  ahead  and  inject  into  the 
movement  a  life  which  would  remain  dormant  but  for  the  stimulus 
which  Federal  aid  would  give  ? 

Miss  O'Reilly.  Yes. 

Senator  Page.  Still  allowing  New  York  City  or  New  York  State,  in 
its  own  way,  to  work  out  the  plan  which  is  best  adapted  to  the 
workers  of  that  State  ? 

Miss  O'Reilly.  Yes.  But  there  might  be  toother  State,  if  this 
commission  is  wise  enough  to  see  the  Nation  rather  than  New  York — 
if  this  is  answering  your  question — that  needed  stimulation,  and  that 
would  be  the  place  for  it  to  go  and  give  a  grant  and  to  find  out  just 
what  the  natural  weakness  of  that  other  State  was,  and  then  stimulate 
investigation  and  training  along  the  lines  which  would  be  best  for  the 
industries  of  that  State  and  best  for  the  Nation  to  have  developed. 

Senator  Page.  I  think  you  have  struck  the  keynote  right  there. 
The  Federal  Government  goes  into  New  York  and  it  stimulates  New 
York  State  to  take  up  lines  of  education  that  are  best  adapted  to 
your  State. 

Miss  O'Reilly.  Yes. 

Senator  Page.  It  goes  into  Vermont,  and  it  takes  up  another  line. 
It  stimulates  Vermont  to  tako  up  the  work,  it  leaves  Vermont  to 
adapt  herself  to  the  particular  kind  of  work  which  we  do  in  Vermont, 
which  we  perhaps  do  differently  from  what  you  do  it  in  New  York, 
even  though  it  is  the  same  work. 

Miss  O'Reilly.  Y(s. 

Representative  Fess.  In  your  observations.  Miss  O'Reilly,  would 
you  thin  .  an  assistance  that  we  might  render  as  a  Government  to 
New  York  could  be  applied  the  samo  way  that  it  would  be  applied 
in  Cincinnati  or  in  San  I  rancisco  ?  Would  those  conditions  in  various 
cities  and  various  parts  of  the  country,  representirg  different  indus- 
trial situations,  be  so  varied  that  we  could  not  make  provision  that 
would  be  applicable  to  all  ? 

Miss  O'Reilly.  That  is  a  very  broad  question.  Now,  if  you  will 
tell  me  what  you  mean  by  "  those  conditions  "  I  may  be  able  to  answer. 

Representative  Fess.  My  question  is  suggested  by  an  answer  that 
I  am  wanting. 

Miss  O'Reilly.  I  thought  so.  I  will  make  my  answers;  but  you 
make  your  answers. 

Representative  Fess.  Legislation,  you  know,  must  deal  with  gen- 
eral laws.  We  can  not  make  a  law  specifically  applicable  to  one  place 
that  is  not  to  another.  Can  we  make  a  law  so  general  that  can  be 
applicable  to  all  the  States  and  secure  the  results  you  wish  t 

Miss  O'Reilly.  I  never  saw  a  law  that  was  made  that  a  lawyer 
oould  not  get  around,  if  you  want  that  sort  of  thing.    Nor  I  never 
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saw  a  law  that  you  could  not  carry  it  out  if  there  were  intert^ts  that 
insisted  upon  carrying  it  out.  But  I  am  not  talkirg  in  that  sort  of  a 
wav  to  this  group  of  people,  because  I  think  you  are  in  earnest,  but 
I  do  not  thit  k  we  who  know  the  North  can  go  down  to  the  South 
and  tell  them  what  they  must  do  down  there,  because  there  are  con- 
ditions which  are  special  to  that  region.  I  do  not  think  wo  of  the 
East  can  go  to  the  West  and  tell  them  what  they  must  do — *'This  is 
what  you  must  do."  Therefore,  in  the  beginning  of  my  remarks,  I 
gave  you  the  general  ideas  and  principles  on  which  this  whole  thing 
must  be  founded  if  it  is  to  last;  if  it  must  go  on,  that  some  sort  oi 
training  for  industry  and  for  life  must  be  given  to  every  child;  that 
perhaps  in  every  State  they  will  know  best  what  they  can  do  with 
those  children  wneh  they  are  trainirg  them.  As  the  Nation,  our  busi- 
ness is  to  see  that  they  get  that  training.  If  the  Nation  can  give  the 
first  impetus,  make  the  first  move,  it  wnl  stimulate  the  thing,  and  the 
State  tnrough  honest  men  will  come  in  and  help  to  get  the  thing 
started.  Then  the  State  always  has  a  right  to  say  what  it  can  and 
what  it  can  not  do. 

Representative  Fess.  May  I  ask  how  many  people  are  to  be  heard 
here  to-night? 

Senator  Paoe.  I  think  Mr.  Prosser  can  tell  us  as  to  that. 

Mr.  WiNSLow.  This  is  all. 

Representative  Fess.  I  was  wondering  whether  there  were  a  great 
many  people  here. 

Senator  Page.  Then  we  do  not  need  to  hurry. 

Mr.  Prosseb.  Miss  0*Reilly,  what  would  you  think  of  this  method 
of  carrying  out  the  suejgestion  you  made:  Suppose  that  a  Federal 
statute  were  drawn,  giving  grants  to  the  States,  under  certain  general 
broad  conditions,  this  money  to  be  disbursed  by  the  State  through 
State  boards  of  control,  selected  by  the  State — in  most  cases  the  State 
board  of  education?  Then,  to  have  the  Federal  statute  set  up  a 
working  relation  between  the  national  board  or  national  authority 
and  the  State  board  of  control  for  the  States.  The  State  board 
would  come  to  this  national  board  and  say,  '*The  conditions  in  our 
State  are  such  that  we  recominend  this  plan,  which  we  want  to  try 
out."  When  the  representatives  of  State  and  Nation  came  to  a  meeting 
of  minds  on  any  plan  adapted  to  meet  State  conditions,  then  the 
State  board^  of  control,  entirely  free  from  the  National  Goverimient. 
would  put  it  into  operation.  The  State  would  receive  the  annual 
amount  and  p:ive  it  out  to  approved  schools  in  the  State,  coming  back 
for  further  discussion  only  wnen  it  made  changes  in  its  plan.  In  this 
way  the  State  would  receive  grants  from  the  National  Government 
as  long  as  it  carried  out  the  terms  of  the  partnership  set  up  between 
the  Nation  and  the  State.  Would  not  a  plan  of  the  kind  provide  for 
the  things  which  this  conamission  has  in  mind  ? 

Miss  O'Reilly.  It  seems  to  me  that  that  is  fair  and  just,  as  I  can 
see  it.  All  those  things  only  need  honest  men  to  carry  them  out,  or 
honest  women. 

Senator  Page.  Miss  Marshall,  you  have  an  experience  along  the 
lines  of  Miss  O'Reilly's  knowledge,  which  no  one  dse  has,  unless  it  is 
Miss  Nestor.  Have  you  some  questions  that  would  throw  light  on 
this  matter  ? 

Miss  Marshaix.  I  do  not  think  I  have  anything  especially  to  ask 
Miss  O'Reilly  yet.    I  may  have  some  as  she  goes  on. 
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Representative  Fess.  I  suggest  that  she  be  allowed  to  go  ahead 
until  some  one  interrupts.  Sne  talks  as  if  she  knows  what  she  is 
talking  about.     [To  Miss  O^Reilly:]  I  mean  that  as  a  compliment. 

Miss  O'Reilly.  I  take  it  as  such,  because  I  think  I  do;  because  I 
feel  that  this  thing  presents  itself  perhaps  from  three  sides  to  me, 
and  therefore,  as  a  worker,  as  a  teacner,  and  as  a  person  who  wants, 
when  these  people  are  trained,  that  they  shall  receive  in  return  for 
the  service  tney  render  a  Uf e  full  and  sufficient  for  the  service  which 
they  render  that  State  in  which  they  are  working,  the  industry  that 
they  are  following,  and  that  in  all  these  things  which  we  start  and 
which  we  think  about,  the  essential  thing  is  honest  men  and  honest 
women  to  carry  out  the  plan.  Almost  any  plan  will  work  this  thing 
if  we  can  ^et  honest  people  to  carry  it  out,  and  I  hope  that  is  the 
work  of  this  commission,  to  see  that  that  can  be  done  in  the  different 
States. 

Then  I  am  asked  what  kinds  of  forms  of  vocational  education  could 
be  stimulated  by  national  grants. 

I  think  I  answered  that  m  one  of  the  questions  that  you  asked  me 
in  saying  that  each  State  has  its  special  work.  It  may  not  be  each 
State,  but  each  division  of  our  country  may  have  some  special  indus- 
try which  is  its  special  function  to  develop.  For  myself,  as  ^1  labor 
divides  itself  in  my  mind,  there  are  five  groups :  There  are  the  works 
which  we  call  the  extractive,  the  a^icultural,  the  conmiercial,  the 
transporting,  and  the  immaterial  work.  All  labor  done  anywhere  can 
be  classifiedunder  those  five  headings,  and  we  would  have  to  find  out 
what  one  branch  of  those  callings  would  be  in  in  a  special  part  of  our 
country,  and  that  is  the  work  wnich  should  be  developed  in  that  part 
of  the  coimtry. 

Representative  Fess.  Miss  O'Reilly,  let  me  interrupt  you  by  a 
question.  Do  you,  in  vour  observations,  have  confidence  that  people 
or  children,  boys  or  girls,  are  especially  adapted  to  do  one  thing  rather 
than  another,  so  that  they  can  do  one  line  of  work  better  and  more) 
loyfuUy  than  they  can  another  part?  You  spoke  about  getting  the 
''round  boy  in  a  square  hole." 

Miss  O'Keilly.  Yes. 

Representative  Fess.  You  believe  that  there  is  that  difference  in 
boys  and  girls,  that  one  is  adapted  to  do  this  or  that  particular  thing 
better  than  another  ?  What  is  that  due  to  ?  Is  it  an  environment 
in  which  they  have  lived,  where  they  have  seen  this  work  done? 

Miss  O'Reillt.  That,  too,  is  a  very  big  question.  It  is  almost  like 
the  way  of  thinking  that  every  woman  was  bom  to  be  a  cook,  and  she 
is  not.  You  know  it  is  unjust  to  think  that  because  we  have  been 
cooking  all  our  lives  is  the  reason  we  are  going  to  go  on  and  be  cooks 
forever.  I  know,  for  instance,  that  every  child  has  something  that 
it  can  do.  With  the  observation,  with  the  watching  of  a  trained 
teacher,  you  can  find  out  what  children  do  with  pleasure  and  what 
they  will  not  do. 

Representative  Hughes.  In  other  words,  it  has  a  natural  gift  along 
**.ertam  lines  ? 

Miss  O'Reilly.  A  natural  tendency,  capable  of  training  and  de- 
velopment.    That  child  will  live  happily  if  it  gets  its  work  to  do. 

Representative  Fess.  That  is  the  next  question  I  was  about  to  ask. 
I  think  everybody  will  admit  that  a  person  can  not  do  all  things 
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equally  well  or  that  all  |)eople  can  not  do  one  thing  equally  well. 
Conceding  that  difference  is  existing,  is  there  any  way  for  us  to  avoid 
these  misfits  ?  How  would  you  proceed  to  do  that  ?  What  sort  of 
education  is  it  with  which  we  would  have  to  reach  such  results  ? 

Miss  O'Reilly.  Of  course,  with  the  training  which  every  child 
receives  in  learning  its  A  B  C's  it  should  begin  the  using  of  tools,  of 
knowing  how  to  use  tools.  In  Miss  Marshall's  school  almost  every 
girl  who  came  in  wanted  to  be  a  milliner.  "Why?  Because  she  liked 
pretty  bonnets.  After  trying  to  make  bows  and  finding  out  how 
difficult  beautiful  bows  are  to  make  and  how  ugly  you  can  make  them 
unless  you  have  it  in  your  fingers,  they  give  up  their  desire  to  be 
milliners  and  take  iip  something  else  that  they  can  do  better. 

Let  the  children  nrst  try  to  do  the  thing  which  they  want  to  do, 
and  if  they  prove  to  themselves  that  they  can  not  do  it  then  tiliey  are 
convinced;  and  if  we  could  convince  a  great  many  of  our  people  who 
want  to  be  other  things  than  they  are  that  they  can  not  be  those 
things,  we  have  a  contented  people. 

Senator  Page.  We  are  hearing  a  great  deal  said  now  about  voca- 
tional guidance.  How  would  you  apply  that  to  the  particular  schools 
with  which  you  are  connected?  Do  you  have  some  psychological 
rules,  or  otherwise,  that  give  you  this  knowledge  as  to  vocational 
guidance,  or  is  it  an  inspiration,  or  is  it  simple  observation  ?  How  do 
you  reacn  the  knowleage  of  whether  a  girl  should  be  a  cook  or  a 
milliner  ? 

Miss  O'Reilly.  I  think  it  has  been  largely  reached  thus  far  in  the 
girls'  institutions,  and  I  am  hoping  that  this  plan  of  vocational 
education  will  take  it  out  from  that.  The  girl  has  got  to  do  the  thing 
not  tiiat  she  may  be  best  fitted  for  but  that  the  market  is  asking  -^t 
the  moment.  Tliose  that  are  lookirg  after  the  vocational  guidance 
are  simply  studying  children  as  they  work. 

Miss  Marshall.  Miss  O'Reilly,  do  you  think  that  trying  out  the 
different  things,  a  child  does  learn  what  she  is  fitted  for  herself  better 
than  by  having  someone'  talk  to  her  about  it  and  analyze  her  I 

Miss  O'Reilly.  Ever  so  much  better.  It  is  the  vocation  that  comes 
from  doing,  and  that  is  what  vocational  training  and  all  this  industrial 
training  is  going  to  give  us. 

Miss  Marshall.  I  should  Uke  to  ask  you,  Miss  O'Reilly,  if  you  do 
not  feel  that  since  all  girls  are  going  to  be  in  the  home  the  important 
thing  for  them  is  to  be  trained  in  home  making,  and  if  you  feel  that 
they  should  be  trained  for  other  vocations  besides  that  Y 

Miss  O'Reilly.  I  do  not  know  that  I  understand  just  exactly  what 
you  mean  by  home  making. 

Miss  Marshall.  We  hear  a  ^eat  deal  about  the  fact  that  since 
girls  are  spending  such  a  short  time  in  industry  their  training  should 
not  be  for  a  special  vocation  outside  the  home,  but  should  be  for 
home  making  especially.    I  should  like  to  have  your  opinion  on  that. 

Miss  O'Reilly.  So  many  of  us  have  not  anything  lik^  homes,  never 
have  any  homes,  or  are  going  awa;^  from  homes  into  the  factories  and 
the  mills,  and  if  we  do  mak  ^  the  mistake  to  get  married  we  go  back  to 
the  mill  afterwards  to  help  support  the  chilcTren  which  may  come  and 
can  not  be  supported  by  the  wages  that  are  paid  in  the  mills.  No,  I 
thin^'  it  is  a  very  great  mistake  it  you  think  tnere  should  be  no  special 
training  in  this  vocational  work  except  to  fit  women  to  be  cook  for 
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other  women  who  do  not  want  to  do  their  cookings  and  that  is  largely 
what  it  means. 

Miss  Marshall.  That  is  not  exactly  what  I  mean.  I  mean  that 
the  vocational  training  be  directed»to  a  girVs  preparation  for  her  own 
home.  We  hear  on  all  sides,  *' These  gins  are  not  going  to  remain  at 
work  for  wages;  they  are  soon  to  marry,  and  therefore  their  vocational 
training  should  be  along  the  lines  of  nome  making." 

Miss  O'Reilly.  Home  making — ^I  think  homes  are  made  by  men 
and  women,  not  by  women,  and  if  that  is  a  preparation  then  the 
training  of  boys  and  mrls  should  be  the  same.  That  is,  do  not  let 
us  everlastingly  put  the  ^1  off  in  a  corner  making  bows  when  she 
might  make  a  much  better  carpenter  than  the  boy.  Foi^et,  if  yoU 
can,  in  education  for  a  while  that  this  is  a  female  and  that  is  a  malei 
Here  are  people  with  hands  to  be  made  iiseful  in  order  that  theV 
may  do  things.  If  a  girl  can  drive  a  nail  better  than  a  boy  doni 
call  her  a  tomboy  for  doing  it.  That  is  the  way  we  twist  thes^ 
things.  And  if  a  boy  can  sew  on  a  button  better  than  a  girl,  why^ 
let  fim  sew  on  his  buttons. 

Senator  Page.  In  the  evening  paper,  Miss  O'Reilly,  there  was  aii 
article  in  regard  to  the  number  of  children  dying  before  they  had 
reached  the  Bge  of  1  year,  and  it  is  a  terrible  story  to  believe  to  he 
true.  Now,  don't  you  think,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  some  70  or  75 
or  80  per  cent  of  all  girls  do  get  married,  there  should  be  in  conneo-- 
tion  with  this  work  which  you  suggest  in  regard  to  the  factory  some 
loiowledge  of  motherhood  given  to  them  somewhere  before  they 
reach  the  marrying  age  ? 

Miss  O'Reilly.  Yes.  But  I  do  not  think  that  70  per  cent  of 
children  die  because  the  mother  does  not  know  how  to  take  care  of 
them.  It  is  very  largely  due  to  prenatal  conditions.  The  mothei' 
may  have  been  so  overworked  in  the  factory  or  mill  that  she  nevei' 
should  have  brought  a  child  into  the  world.  Those  are  fundamental 
economic  conditions  that  we  are  going  to  face  when  we  get  going. 
But  those  deaths  are  largely  due  to  the  housing  and  feeding  and  all 
that.  And  no  training  you  could  give  a  girl  for  motherhood,  unless 
the  lad  had  a  training  for  fatherhood,  too,  would  reduce  the  death 
rate,  I  think. 

Representative  Fbss.  You  would  be  interested  to  know.  Misd 
O'Reilly,  that  that  question  has  taken  hold  of  Congress,  and  therd 
was  reported  from  the  committee  a  provision  for  $25,000  to  be  de- 
voted to  the  Children's  Bureau  to  make  such  investigations,  and 
the  House  increased  it  $139,000. 

Representative  Hughes.  They  gave  them  the  amount  which  they 
asked  f  or— $1 65,000. 

Representative  Fess.  We  did  not  get  quite  the  total  amount,  as 
I  remember. 

Mr.  WiNSLOW.  $139,000  is  reported  in  that  bill. 

Representative  Hughes.  In  addition  to  the  $25,000. 

Wss  O'Reilly.  The  next  question  is  as  to  the  kinds  of  schools—' 
all-time,  part-time,  and  evening.  In  answer  to  that,  bs  a  worker^ 
I  see  ''evening"  here,  and  I  feel  very,  very  strongly  i^ainst  evening 
schools  for  vocational  training.  The  workers  in  the  factorv  havef 
expended  enough  energy  in  their  day's  work,  and  if  these  cnildreri 
that  are  bom  are  to  live  they  must  come  from  good  stock.    And  w^ 
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all  know  that  every  employee  to-day  has  a  certain  amount  of  energy 
which  he  can  expend.  If  he  expends  more  than  that  he  is  drawing 
on  the  future.  I  know;  I  have  seen  so  many  starting  out,  full  of 
ambition,  to  take  a  course  in  something  or  other,  and  ^o  halfway 
through  the  year  and  be  exhausted,  worn  out,  overworKed  in  the 
day  and  trying  to  carry  a  weight  too  great  for  them,  and  disap- 
pointed forever. 

Senator  Page.  Miss  O'Reilly,  the  discussions  so  far  as  I  have 
observed  in  regard  to  evening  work  have  all  been  with  a  view  to 
limiting  that  work  to  adult  men  who  are  working  in  the  shops  and 
who  believe  that  by  adding  some  technical  instruction  to  their  day's 
work  they  can  grow  faster  in  the  shops,  and  the  fact — if  it  be  a 
fact — ^is  of  ten  stated  that  the  men  who  do  this  are  really  better  oflE 
in  many  respects  than  they  would  be  to  spend  their  evenings  in  the 
saloons. 

Now,  that  may  be  an  unfair  characterization.  I  am  simply  giving 
that  as  some  of  the  suggestions  that  come  to  us.  But  I  have  not 
heard  anyone,  in  my  tsSSs  with  people  who  were  bright  in  regard  to 
this  matter,  suggesting  that  children  or  even  women  who  worked  in 
the  factories  should  attend  evening  schools. 

Miss  O'Reillt.  I  think  in  some  of  the  States  where  we  have 
schools  they  are  trying  to  get  evening  schools,  and  there  are  some 
evening  schools,  are  there  not  ? 

Miss  Marshall.  Yes,  there  are,  I  understand  that  there  could 
be  no  differentiation  made  between  men  and  women,  and  if  the 
Federal  law  provided  for  evening  schools  it  would  have  to  be  for  both. 

Senator  Page.  I  had  gathered  from  what  I  had  heard  that  to 
allow  women  who  had  worked  eight  hours  in  a  factory  to  go  into  an 
evening  school  was  little  less  than  criminal,  while  men  who  have 
workea  eight  hours,  because  they  have  greater  strength,  may  to 
into  evening  schools  and  be  benented  by  them.  Not  that  we  would 
deprive  women  of  the  benefits  of  the  evening  school  if  they  wanted 
it,  out  the  suggestion  usually  has  been  that  they  have  not  the  physical 
strength  to  pursue  studies  in  the  evening  and  ought  not  to  think 
of  it. 

Miss  Marshall.  I  think  that  has  been  the  general  feehng. 

Senator  Page.  Here  is  a  question  that  I  should  .like  to  have  your 
views  upon,  Miss  O'Reilly.  It  is  (e)  in  question  3:  "The  training 
of  teachers  in  any  of  these  lines."  To  introduce  this  matter,  I 
think  Miss  Marshall  has  been  of  the  opinion  that  the  better  place  for 
teachers  to  be  trained  is  in  the  schools  themselves.  Am  I  lignt  about 
that,  Miss  Marshall  ? 

Miss  Marshall.  No,  you  are  not  right  about  that,  Senator  Page. 
I  do  not  think  I  have  given  that  opinion.  I  believe  that  teachers  of 
trades  in  the  schools  must  have  nad  their  training  in  the  trades. 
If  this  is  supplemented  by  school  training,  so  much  the  better. 

Miss  Nestor.  That  they  should  come  from  the  practical  workers. 

Senator  Page.  Yes;  not  from  a  nol'mal  school. 

Miss  Marshall.  I  have  meant  to  give  as  my  opinion  that  for  many 
lines  of  trade  work  we  should  have  the  woman  who  has  had  actual 
trade  experience. 

Senator  Page.  And  not  necessarily  normal-school  training? 

Miss  Marshall.  No,  not  necessarily  so,  although  nonnal-achool 
training  may  be  supplementary. 
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Senator  Page.  I  understand  that. 
,  Now,  I  should    like  Miss  O'Reilly's  views  about  that.     Where 
would  you  get  the  teachers,  Miss  O'Reilly,  to  teach  these  vocational 
subjects? 

Miss  O'Reilly.  If  you  make  that  vocational  training  trade  train- 
ing, preparation  for  trade,  I  should  have  them  trade  workers. 

Senator  Page.  Take  them  out  of  the  shops  ? 

Miss  O'Reilly.  Take  them  out  of  the  shops,  skilled,  intelligent, 
trained  workers.  And  if  you  have  a  supervisor  over  tnem,  have  a 
pedago^e  if  you  will,  a  person  who  imderstands  whether  the  trade 
worker  is  getting  the  idea  before  the  child  in  the  best  possible  way. 
But  as  the  chiloT  is  developed  by  learning  to  do  the  thing  with  her 
hands,  so  the  best  possible  trade  teacher  is  the  man  or«me  woman 
who  has  done  the  thing  with  his  or  her  hands. 

Senator  Page.  Now,  may  not  a  preliminary  education  that  is  some- 
what general  be  still  vocational  ?  For  instance,  you  ask  a  milliner  to 
come  into  your  school,  and  she  can  teach  only  millinery.  You  secure 
a  maker  of  hats  and  she  teaches  only  of  hats.  Now,  is  there  not  a  pos- 
sibility that  you  can  give  the  foundation  for  this  specific  work  during 
the  earlier  years  of  a  child's  vocational  education,  through  a  teacher 
who  can  teach  several  things  or  lay  the  foundation  for  education  in 
several  branches  i 

Miss  O'Reilly.  Yes;  I  think  so,  if  I  get  your  question  correctly. 
If  it  were  a  trade  like  machine  operating,  like  the  public-school  course 
is  going  on,  the  child  can  learn  the  construction  of  a  sewing  machine 
imder  a  woman  machinist,  who,  as  a  part  of  her  work,  knows  a 
machine,  and  she  can  learn  from  that  person  to  do  many  things  that 
are  done  on  machines.  When  she  develops  to  be  a  tailoress  or  dress- 
maker, she  goes  to  her  special  teacher  to  teach  her  that  thing. 

Senator  Page.  At  what  ase  would  you  commence  this  general 
education?  I  think  you  said  you  would  begin  it  with  the  AB  C's? 
You  would  not  expect  an  expert  machinist  to  go  into  the  school  and 
teach  a  child  6  years  old.  You  would  give  the  child  some  foundation 
to  work  upon,  and  when  he  gets  to  be  14  or  16  or  16  you  would  bring 
in  your  experts  ? 

Miss  O'Reilly.  Your  expert  for  a  trade?  Yes;  but  I  see  no 
reason  why  your  machinist,  if  he  is  a  good  all-round  machinist,  should 
not  teach  the  child  of  6  as  well  as  the  child  of  14. 

Senator  Page.  There  is  a  general  idea  prevalent  that  we  do  not 
want  to  apply  these  rules  to  a  child  imder  14.  You  do  not  acquiesce 
in  that  idea  ? 

Miss  O'Reilly.  This  principle  with  me  is  so  vital  that  the  child 
would  start  planting  potatoes  as  soon  as  it  saw  things  come  out  of  the 
ground.  Children  learn  through  seeing  and  doing,  and  the  planting 
of  a  thing  and  seeing  it  come  up  teaches  it  truth  as  it  can  be  taught  in 
no  other  way.  The  measuring  of  a  piece  of  goods  12  inches,  oeing 
told  that  it  is  to  be  12  inches,  cutting  it  1 1  inches  and  trying  to  pass  1 1 
for  12  teaches  truth  in  a  way  that  a  hundred  experiments  never  will 
teach  it.  You  can  not  lie  an  inch  on  to  a  piece  of  material;  the  fact 
is  there  facing  you.    To  teach  children  that  would  be  the  beginning. 

Senator  Page.  Ought  not  the  ordinary  cultural  education  to  incul- 
cate those  truths  that  you  have  mentioned  without  undertaking  to 
bring  into  the  schools  anything  that  we  are  now  trying  to  reach 
under  the  name  of  vocational   education?    Won't  your  ordinary 
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teacher  in  the  school  be  able  to  do  all  that  without  bringing  in  any- 
thing that  pertains  to  the  work  now  under  discussion  ? 

Representative  Hughes.  As  I  understand  you,  Senator,  your  idea 
is  that  before  you  begin  to  give  a  child  any  vocational  education,  or 
trade  training,  or  something  of  that  sort  it  ought  to  have  the  advan- 
tage of  an  elementary  or  common-school  education? 

Senator  Page.  I  think  the  curriculum  can  be  so  adjusted  to  the 
child  that  it  will  get  the  point  suggested  by  Miss  O'Reillv  without 
introducing  what  we  term  vocational  education  in  our  legislation 
here,  because  I  think  all  of  our  legislation  here  has  sought  to  limit 
the  years  when  they  may  avail  themselves  of  this  legislation  to  14  and 
above,  or  possibly  13.     None  has  ever  suggested  any  age  below  12. 

Mr.  Prosser.  Aliss  O'Reilly,  what  Senator  Page  nas  in  mind  there 
is  what  we  sometimes  call  manual  work,  or  manual  activity,  or  hand 
work  in  the  graded  schools,  which  is  put  into  the  course  as  a  part  of 
the  regular  education  for  the  purpose  of  wakiag  children  up,  giving 
them  tne  directed  hand  work  whicn  lies  at  the  basis  of  all  intellectual 
growth.  Our  minds  grow  in  proportion  to  our  muscular  activity  in 
our  younger  years  to  a  very  great  extent.  This  manual  work  would 
in  this  way  serve  as  a  means  of  teaching  and  as  a  basis  for  educa- 
tional worK  to  follow  in  later  years.  !Now,  the  legislation  we  are 
talking  about  defines  vocational  education  as  the  education  whose 
purpose  is  to  fit  for  useful  employment,  an  education  which  we  know 
could  not  be  given  successfully  to  anybody  imder  14  years  of  age. 

When  Senator  Page  askea  the  question  a  moment  ago  as  to 
whether  you  thought  it  would  be  possible  to  have  somebody  in  the 
elementary  schools  give  a  lot  of  these  things,  the  thing  you  had  in 
mind.  Senator,  doubtless  was  what  we  call  the  prevocational  educa- 
tion, the  manual  activities  of  the  elementary  schools. 

Senator  Page.  That  prevocational  education  is  something  almost 
new  to  me,  Mr.  Prosser,  and  I  am  very  glad  indeed  to  have  joxi  intro- 
duce the  matter  and  define  the  difference  between  prevocational  and 
vocational  education. 

Mr.  Prosser.  Most  people  think  of  drawing  the  line  squarely  at 
14  years  of  age,  because  we  do  not  believe  you  can  fit  people  under 
14  for  a  vocation;  and  because  we  believe  it  is  the  spirit  of  American 
educators  to  use  the  time  of  the  child  from  6  to  14  years  for  laying  a 
basis  in  general  education.  Now,  if  you  introduce  a  little  coolang,  a 
little  sewing,  and  so  on,  your  large  justification  for  it  is  as  a  social 
training  for  the  child  and  not  as  vocational  training.  It  is  a  mis- 
nomer to  call  such  work  vocational  education.  The  trouble  is  we 
can  not  understand  each  other. 

Assuming  we  use  the  term  for  those  over  14,  you  have  a  stretch  of 
years  between  12  and  14  where  many  of  the  schools  are  developing 
what  they  call  prevocational  education,  as  a  part  of  a  general  educa- 
tion, whose  large  aim  is  to  enable  children  to  find  out  what  they  like 
and  what  likes  them,  so  that  they  may  either  go  on  for  more  training 
after  14  or  go  to  work.  In  either  case  they  are  better  prepared  to 
inake  an  intelligent  choice. 

Miss  Marshall.  What  I  understand  Miss  O'Reilly  to  be  asking 
about  is  a  better  general  education,  so  that  all  children  shall  learn  to 
labor.     Am  I  right  ? 

Miss  O'Reilly.  Yea. 
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Miss  Marshall.  And  we  are  talking  of  that  particular  phasis  of 
vocational  education  which  is  to  be  given  after  the  child  nas  dis- 
covered what  she  or  he  chooses  to  pursue  as  a  life  work.  I  think  we 
confuse  terms.  As  I  understand  you,  when  you  speak  of  vocational 
education  for  the  children  you  mean  that  all  chiloren  shall  have  it? 

Miss  O'Reilly.  Yes. 

Miss  Marshall.  Then  you  are  talking  about  a  reorganization  of 
our  general  education,  in  other  words;  that  is,  that  all  children  shall 
learn  to  work;  that  all  children  shall  have  this  foundation,  which  is 
the  law  of  life,  which  is  to  learn  to  labor  ? 

Miss  O'Reilly.  Yes. 

Miss  Marshall.  I  think  that  is  what  brings  about  our  confusion 
all  along  the  way,  because  some  of  us  think  of  vocational  education 
beyond  this;  that  is,  as  an  education  for  some  specific  trade  or 
industry,  or  calling — training  for  profitable  employment. 

Mr.  rROSSER.  We  have  the  same  thing  in  min^.  We  all  approve 
what  Miss  O'Reilly  has  said;  but  if  we  were  trying  to  get  together  to 
talk,  we  would  call  that  ''hand  education,"  for  example,  or  some 
such  term. 

Miss  Marshall.  I  think  Miss  O'Reilly  means  a  great  deal  more 
than  that. 

Miss  O'Reilly.  Yes;  a  great  deal  more. 

Miss  Marshall.  That  it  shall  introduce  some  of  these  real  prin- 
ciples of  labor;  not  be  merely  illustrative. 

Miss  O'Reilly.  It  would  be  a  great  deal  better  without  a  great 
deal  of  this  smattering. 

Miss  Marshall.  As  we  have  practiced  it,  it  is  mainly  to  illustrate, 
and  it  does  not  give  the  child  the  vital  understanding  of  labor. 

Mr.  Prosser.  I  saw  a  significant  statement  not  long  ago  in  the 
catalogue  of  an  EnsUsh  school.  The  writer  said,  ''Formerty  we  had 
too  much  work  and  not  enough  school..  To-day  we  have  too  much 
school  and  not  enough  work."  He  meant  just  exactlv  the  thing 
that  you  are  saying,  tnat  we  do  begin  entirely  without  the  basis  and 
do  eliminate  from  our  education  and  almost  from  our  methods  of 
training  the  things  that  children  were  able  to  get  in  former  days. 

Miss  O'Reilly.  Your  idea  of  vocational  training  is  to  give  the 
next  possible  step,  or  the  first  possible  step 

Miss  Marshall.  The  next  possible  step.  Some  of  us,  I  think, 
believe  that  that  will  revolutionize  to  a  large  extent  our  general 
education  as  a  preparation.  The  thing  that  we  are  aiming  at  now 
is  the  special  training  for  vocations  for  those  who  have  no  cnance  in 
our  public  schools  to  be  so  prepared. 

Senator  Page.  Miss  Marshall,  someone,  I  can  not  think  who  it  was, 
said  that  the  time  was  coming  soon  when  we  should  reach  the  cultural 
through  the  vocational;  that  we  should  teach  arithmetic  in  terms 
that  give  the  pupil  a  knowledge  in  the  concrete  of  the  things  that  he 
was  going  to  practice  later  on.  For  instance,  if  you  are  teaching 
mathematics  you  take,  for  example,  this  problem:  **The  tensile 
strength  of  a  quarter-inch  rod  of  round  iron  is  so  many  pounds. 
How  many  quarter-inch  rods  will  it  require  to  lift  an  engine  weighing 
87  tons?" 

Mr.  Prosser.  The  thing  you  have  spoken  of  there  is  valuable  just 
in  proportion  as  the  pupil  nas  had  a  basis  of  experience  in  the  tensile 
strength  of  materials. 
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(Here  followed  an  informal  discussion  that  the  reporter  was 
directed  not  to  take.) 

Senator  Pagb.  As  we  grow  in  our  theories  of  vocational  education, 
don't  you  think  that  textbooks  will  change  from  year  to  year,  so  that 
instead  of  being  altogether  abstract  as  they  were  when  I  was  a  boy 
they  will  be  more  along  concrete  lines,  so  that  you  give  to  the  child 
a  great  quantity  of  fact  that  he  would  not  get  under  the  old  arithmetic 
that  I  studied  ? 

Mr.  Pbosser.  Senator,  they  have  done  that  now.  The  trouble  is 
that  the  objects  with  which  they  deal  lie  beyond  the  knowledge  of  the 
child,  and  so  he  is  just  as  bad  off  practically  as  he  would  be  ifne  were 
solving  abstract  problems. 

In  the  schoolhouscs  to-day  we  are  papering  imaginary  walls, 
calculating  the  cost  of  digging  imaginary  collars,  and  building 
imaginary  walls.  None  of  tms  lies  within  the  experience  of  the  mof 
em  child,  shut  off,  as  he  is,  from  real  things. 

Pestalozzi  and  Froebel  startled  the  world  by  teaching  children  on 
the  basis  of  their  actual  experience  with  things.  Pestalozzi  took  a  lot 
of  boys  out  on  the  farm,  and  he  used  in  his  teachings  the  things  those 
boys  were  using  every  day.  The  work  was  a  success  from  the  teach- 
ing standpoint. 

In  our  regular  schools  to-day,  just  as  soon  as  the  first  two  weeks 
have  gone  by  we  have  exhausted  every  bit  of  common  experience 
in  the  lives  of  those  children,  and  we  can  not  get  any  more,  oecause 
we  have  to  meet  them  only  in  the  schoolhousc.  We  can  not  take 
them  out  and  give  them  a  common  experience  and  come  back  and 
teach  it.  Vocational  education  for  those  over  14,  and  pre  vocational 
work  for  those  between  12  and  14,  and  handwork  in  the  lower  grades 
gives  such  a  common  experience  and  for  this  reason  reaches  many 
children  who  have  failed  oy  the  old  methods. 

(Here  followed  an  informal  discussion  which  the  reporter  was 
directed  not  to  take.) 

Miss  O'Reilly.  In  connection  with  this  question  of  whether  we 
shall  be  able  to  make  the  school  as  real  as  hfe,  a  problem  in  all  in- 
dustries, in  all  our  work  everywhere,  is  to  make  the  people  value  time, 
especially  how  to  make  factory  people  imderstand  that  time  is  lost 
if  they  do  not  appear  at  the  time  they  are  supposed  to  appear.  That 
is  the  employer  s  side  of  it.  The  worker's  siae  of  it  is  that  when  we 
are  busy  we  will  rush  in,  and  when  we  are  not  busy,  why,  we  will  slip 
out  when  we  can.  This  thing  has  often  been  thought  of  as  a  thing 
to  put  pressure  on  the  workers,  to  make  them  do  more  work.  Now, 
as  a  trade-imionist,  as  a  laborite,  that  is  not  my  motive.  But,  seeing 
that  time  is  the  one  thing  in  the  imiverse  that  we  all  have,  that  re- 
gardless of  who  we  are  or  where  we  are  or  what  we  are,  we  are  all 
given  24  hours  to  a  day,  the  use  that  you  make  of  that  is  what  proves 
you  a  man  or  a  woman.    If  you  waste  it  it  is  gone  forever. 

Now,  how  to  get  a  thing  as  fundamental  as  that  into  the  minds  of 
not  overbright  children,  children  who  would  have  to  go  into  the 
factories  to  work,  is  a  problem.  That  is  the  thing  they  would  be 
face  up  gainst  if  they  saw  it  as  a  reality.  If  it  was  put  on  them  as  a 
punishment  they  would  fight  it. 

What  can  you  do?  Do  this.  Get  a  common  basis  from  which 
to  teach  this,  that  we  have  24  hours  to  the  day,  that  every  child  has 
so  much  time  to  spend  at  her  vocational  or  trade  training,  that  for 
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everything  thej^  must  pay  a  certain  amount  of  time.  You  have  so 
mucn  to  spend  in  one  department^  and  you  can  spend  it  looking  out 
the  window  or  playing,  but  the  time  is  eone. 

Well,  as  a  fact,  it  works  as  a  way  of  making  the  children  value  time 
as  well  as  teaching  them  arithmetic.  They  can  be  paid  in  time. 
They  are  paid  a  certain  amount  for  every  garment  they  make,  nofc 
money,  but  minutes,  and  those  mmutes  can  be  taken  at  the  end  of 
the  day,  or  the  end  of  the  week,  teaching  them  the  value  of  time,  but 
abo  teaching  them  to  keep  their  books  as  they  would  have  to  keep 
them  when  they  would  go  into  a  factory,  to  do  their  own  addition, 
their  subtraction,  their  division.  It  also  teaches  them  to  demand 
justice.  If  they  think  at  the  end  of  the  week  they  have  not  been 
properly  paid  they  have  the  courage  to  come  forward  and  say  so. 

Now,  tnat  is  a  simple  method  of  giving  them  arithmetic  which  is 
arithmetic  in  terms  of  life,  terms  of  time.  It  seems  to  me  a  funda- 
mental thing  to  teach  ever^  child  in  every  school  the  value  of  time. 
After  labor  comes  time.  We  have  all  got  time;  on  that  we  are  all 
on  an  absolute  eauality.  What  use  do  you  make  of  your  time? 
How  can  you  get  tnat  into  the  heads  of  girb  between  12  and  16  years 
of  age?    fey  letting  them  see  the  justice  of  it. 

Senator  rAOE.  Will  you  not  eventually  make  them  tired  of  life  by 
placing  such  a  great  value  upon  time  that  they  feel  imwilling  to  have 
play?  A  child  must  have  play,  must  have  hours  for  play,  in  order  to 
DO  a  happy,  healthy  child.  You  would  not  burden  them  with  the  idea 
of  time  so  much  that  they  would  feel  as  though  they  could  not  afford 
it? 

Miss  O'Reilly.  I  would  burden  them  so  with  the  idea  of  time  that 
they  would  get  up  a  good  strike  for  8  hoars  play  and  8  hours  work,  and 
if  I  tried  to  get  them  work  8^  hours  to  want  to  strike  for  that  half 
hour.  It  belongs  to  them.  What  for  ?  To  play.  It  is  not  only  for 
work. 

Miss  Nestoe.  I  think  there  is  a  ^at  deal  of  confusion  in  reojard 
to  the  girl  training.  We  have  had  it  brought  in  here  by  some  of  the 
speakers  who  have  appeared  before  us  in  regard  to  this  home  eco- 
nomics, and  I  would  Rke  to  have  you,  for  the  sake  of  the  record  here, 
tell  us  how  you  feel  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  worker  on  that 
Question,  whether  it  ought  to  go  in  as  part  of  our  training  in  general 
education,  or  how  far  it  ought  to  be  termed  vocational  training,  or 
whether  it  ought  to  be  termed  that  at  all. 

Representative  Hughes.  That  will  have  to  be  discussed  before  this 
Congress. 

Miss  Nestor.  We  have  had  the  woman  outside  tell  us  her  inter- 
pretation of  that.  I  would  like  to  have  you  as  a  worker  put  your  inter 
pretation  on  it.  You  see,  it  is  so  often  termed  vocational.  By  home 
economics  is  generally  understood  some  training  for  the  home,  as 
sewing,  cooking,  and  all  sorts  of  training  for  good  nome  keeping. 

Senator  Page.  Including  hygiene,  ventilation,  art,  first  aid 

Miss  Nestor.  It  can  be  very  broad. 

Miss  O'Reilly.  Under  no  consideration  would  I  think  of  that  as 
vocational  training.  That  would  go  in  under  what  Mr.  Prosser  speaks 
of  as  general  education.  Take  the  children  of  6  yeaj^.  When 
they  go  into  the  kindergarten  they  can  be  taught  ventilation.  They 
can  begin  to  learn  how  to  cook  in  their  first  classes  in  the  primary 
department,  and  all  that. 
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Senator  Page.  You  speak  as  one  who  labors.  Don't  you  think  the 
conditions  are  so  different  between  the  city  and  the  country  that, 
whereas  every  girl  there  sees  home  making  as  something  very  impor- 
tant in  her  life,  the  city  workers  in  the  shops  regard  it  as  very  much 
less  important. 

Miss  O'Reilly.  Yes;  only  I  think  that  you  could  do  it  in  your 
public  schools.  You  have  public  schools  in  the  country  as  well  as  in 
the  city. 

There  are  some  women  especially — ^I  don't  know  whether  there  are 
any  men — that  are  almost  half  mad  on  the  question.  And  it  is  not 
vocational  training;  it  is  preparing  people  to  go  in  and  do  the  things 
they  do  not  want  to  do  themselves.  They  call  that  home  economics. 
That  is  not  home  economics;  that  is  domg  other  people's  washing, 
ironing,  and  cleaning  because  they  do  not  want  to  ao  tneir  own. 

Senator  Page.  I  think,  if  you  would  go  into  a  State  like  Vermont, 
or  Iowa,  or  Georgia,  you  would  find  that  the  girl  there  in  three  cases 
out  of  four  is  looKing  to  her  future  as  a  home  maker.  There  is  occa- 
sionally a  girl  that  wants  to  be  a  stenographer  or  wants  to  be  a  clerk 
in  a  store,  or  something  of  that  kind.  But  we  have  so  few  factories 
and  mills  that  the  girls  m  the  agricultural  States  think  of  their  future 
lives  as  married  lives,  and  themselves  as  home  makers,  as  bearers  of 
children,  etc.  And  I  think  that  what  you  might  state  with  absolute 
propriety  as  to  city  life  would  be  inapplicable  to  the  great  rural  com- 
munities of  this  country.     What  do  you  think  about  that  ? 

Miss  O'Reilly.  That  comes  from  the  spirit  in  the  masculine  mind 
wanting  ''to  find  things  comfortable  to  hum."  [Laughter.]  And  he 
wants  this  female  prepared  to  do  it.  And  I  don't  want  it  done.  If 
it  comes  in  the  re^lar  education  as  we  have  to  learn  our  grammar  and 
other  things,  all  right,  give  that  with  them,  but  I  believe  in  privileges 
for  none.  That  is  the  orother  asking  that  the  girls  shall  be  prepared 
to  serve  him.     Let  us  go  together  in  this  thing. 

Representative  Hughes.  That  is  between  the  husband  and  wife  on 
the  farm.     They  each  have  a  certain  duty  to  perform. 

Senator  Page.  I  think  the  husband  is  lust  as  faithful  and  devoted 
to  the  wife  as  the  wife  is  to  the  husband.  I  think  he  performs  his 
share  of  the  labor. 

Miss  O'Reilly.  His  share,  which  is  one-third,  while  hers  is  two- 
thirds. 

Senator  Page.  I  am  wondering  if  you  are  not  looking  at  the  home 
from  the  viewpoint  of  city  liie  rather  than  farm  hfe,  where  the 
woman's  entire  work  is  in  the  home.  I  can  not  say  what  the  pro- 
portion is,  but  I  should  think  that  much  more  than  half  of  all  Vermont 
girls  are  taught  to  look  upon  the  farm  home  as  their  future  field, 
rerhaps  they  may  do  more  than  their  share;  T  am  not  questioning 
that.  Still,  if  you  could  see  our  Vermont  fanners  get  up  at  4  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  milk  the  cows,  and  then  go  out  and  do  a  long  day's 
work  on  the  farm,  and  when  they  can  not  see  to  work  any  longer 
come  back  and  milk  the  cows  again,  and  get  things  ready  for  trie 
morning,  you  would  find  that  tne  farmer's  Ufe  is  not  comparable 
with  your  eight-hour  day  for  your  city  worker.  It  is  on  different 
linas  altogether. 

Miss  O'Reilly.  I  know  that;  but  for  all  that  I  think,  for  the  sake 
of  the  harm  that  it  might  do  in  other  places,  that  that  ought  not  to 
go  in  as  vocational,  as  a  recommendation  from  this  commission. 
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Miss  Nestor.  Miss  O'Reilly,  don't  you  think  that  to  a  considjerable 
extent  that  training  is  now  being  given  in  the  large  cities  as  generally 
understood  ? 

Miss  O'Reilly.  You  mean  cooking? 

Miss  Nestor.  Yes. 

Miss  O'Reilly.  Yes;  I  think  so. 

Miss  Nestor.  Would  you  term  that  home  economics  ? 

Miss  O'Reilly.  Yes;  1  think  so. 

Miss  Nestor.  I  think  it  properly  belongs  there.  It  is  reaUy  part 
of  the  general  education  instead  of  vocational,  unless,  of  course,  the 
girl  on  the  farm  that  Senator  Page  speaks  of  is  really  looking  forward 
to  her  work  on  the  farm  as  a  vocation. 

Senator  Page.  Precisely;  and  if  you  would  go  into  our  rural 
schools  you  would  rarely  find  such  a  thing  as  the  teaching  of  the 
vocations,  except  to  a  very  slight  extent.  The  girl  is  taught  by  the 
mother,  and  perhaps  that  is  where  she  should  be  taught,  but  now  the 
processes  of  life  are  so  severe  that  she  must  know  more — she  must 
understand  the  food  values  of  different  kinds  of  food — she  must 
know  all  those  things  in  order  to  live  in  these  strenuous  times. 

Miss  O'Reilly.  Ought  not  that  to  go  in,  say,  as  dietetics  then;  as 
a  special  branch  for  men  and  women  ? 

Senator  Page.  Well,  men  don't  do  the  cooking  in  Vermont. 

Miss  O'Reilly.  Perhaps  they  ought  to.  Here  is  again  the  point 
of  view  that  a  woman  must  be  a  cook.  Now,  in  all  our  good  hotels 
we  have  men  chefs;  they  are  the  best  cooks.  They  are  there  because 
they  are  the  best.  Why  should  we  not  get  out  of  our  heads  this  idea 
that  women  are  made  lor  that  kind  of  work  and  men  are  made  for 
the  other  kind?  If  a  man  is  a  better  cook  let  him  cook,  and  if  a 
woman  can  do  better  work  on  the  farm  let  her  do  it. 

Representative  Hughes.  Let  her  plow  ? 

Mips  O'Reilly.  If  she  can  do  it — and  now,  with  electricity,  we  will 
just  press  a  button. 

Representative  Hughes.  And  you  have  to  use  an  ax  sometimesi 
you  know. 

Senator  Page.  But  the  Lord  has  seemed  to  give  man  the  more 
muscle,  and  to  swing  the  ax  and  to  dig  the  ditch,  it  seems  to  me,  is 
more  appropriate  work  for  man.  I  went  to  Europe  a  few  years  ago, 
and  in  the  city  of  Antwerp  I  saw  the  women  sweeping  the  streets.  I 
went  down  into  the  hide  houses  there — I  am  a  nide  dealer  myself. 
There  those  ships  were  coming  in  from  South  America  loaded  with 
hides,  and  the  mean,  unpleasant,  dirty  work  of  unloading  was  being 
done  by  girls  on  those  docks.  I  came  home  with  a  much  higher  ap- 
preciation of  my  own  country  than  I  had  before.  I  do  not  want  to 
see  girls  in  this  country  plowing  or  cleaning  out  stables  or  nulking 
the  cows  when  the  men  can  do  it.  I  confess  that  in  former  years 
women  did  a  great  deal  of  milking,  but  we  have  learned  to-day  that 
that  is  man's  work.  The  Almighty,  it  seems  to  me,  has  ordained  that 
woman  do  the  housework  and  the  man  do  the  work  which  he  does. 
I  do  not  think  you  would  change  that  yourself. 

Miss  O'Reilly.  Perhaps  not,  but  I  would  not  let  the  women  go  in 
the  slaughterhouses  either,  and  yet  we  have  women  here  in  the 
sUughterhouses. 

Senator  Page.  I  am  ashamed  to  say  that  you  are  correct. 
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Miss  O'Reilly.  They  are  there,  and  the  Lord  Almighty  has  said 
nothing  until  we  made  a  kick  about  it.  I  am  not  saying  anything 
against  the  Lord  Almighty,  but  we  see  what  the  Lord  Almighty  is 
doing.  I  see  that  in  those  other  countries  the  women  are  behmd  the 
plow;  they  are  doing  all  that  sort  of  work.  If  man  has  this  strength, 
well,  it  is  because  he  has  exercised  that  way.  There  are  many  fine, 
strong  women  that  would  be  no  worse  oflf  for  working  out  in  the  open 
fields  than  they  are  for  working  indoors  in  mills  and  places  where 
they  lose  the  little  strength  they  have. 

Senator  Page.  I  am  confessing  that,  so  far  as  the  mill  work  is  con- 
cerned^ so  far  as  the  work  you  refer  to  in  the  cities  is  concerned,  one 
condition  exists,  but  I  think  you  must  discriminate  between  the  city 
and  the  country.  If  you  go  into  the  country,  you  will  see  that  the 
better  element  of  society  condemns  anything  that  seems  to  look  like 
a  woman  going  out  on  the  farm  and  workmg,  unless,  for  instance, 
the  husband  is  stricken,  and  then,  if  she  is  a  good  strong  woman,  she 
goes  out  and  works  and  we  applaud  her.  But  we  generally  go  and 
do  the  work  for  her.  I  think  you  have  to  discriminate  between  rural 
life  and  city  life. 

Miss  O'Reilly.  You  have  to. 

Miss  Nestor.  I  think  there  is  a  great  deal  of  drudgery  that  has 
been  considered  distinctly  woman's  work,  such  as  scrubbing,  wash- 
ing, and  the  like,  that  requires  a  great  deal  of  physical  exertion.  In 
some  other  countries  and  ages  women  did  considerable  of  what  is 
termed  drudgery  work.  Now,  in  our  day  and  time,  there  are  new  op- 
portunities for  women.  We  feel  very  strongly  that  the  women  ought 
to  be  given  equal  opportunities  with  men.  I  think  Miss  O'Reilly 
will  agree  with  me  on  that. 

Senator  Page.  May  the  Lord  hasten  the  day  when  that  will  come. 
But  it  seems  to  me  that  there  is  no  uplift  in  putting  -a  woman  into 
man's  work  in  the  field,  in  the  stable,  or  in  the  hide  house. 

Miss  Nestor.  A  great  deal  of  our  work  has  been  taken  out  of  the 
home  and  put  into  the  factory  and  the  mills  and  ail  that,  and  men 
have  taken  our  work.  For  instance,  at  one  time  wo  did  all  the 
baking  of  our  bread.  Now  nearly  all  the  bakers  are  men.  And  the 
weaving  of  the  cloth — the  men  have  taken  some  of  that.  I  do  not 
think  there  have  been  enough  opportunities  really  opened  up  for  the 
women.  They  have  not  followed  all  of  those  trades.  Some  seem 
always  to  think  of  the  women  just  doing  the  sewing  and  the  cooking. 
That  seems  to  be  the  thought  in  the  minds  of  so  many  people  when 
you  talk  of  woman's  work.  There  ought  to  be  a  lot  of  other  oppor- 
tunities open  for  women. 

Senator  Page.  WiU  not  that  grow  out  of  vocational  education  ? 

Miss  Nestor.  That  is  my  hope,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Senator  Page.  I  think,  Miss  Nestor,  that  while  we  may  now  be 
digressing  from  the  purposes  of  this  discussion,  there  is  a  great  deal 
of  meat  in  what  you  are  saying.  I  think  that  Hie  proposed  bill  for 
vocational  education  ought  to  give  woman  a  higher  development, 
and  give  it  to  her  because  she  is  going  to  be  able,  through  this  bill, 
to  seek  new  avenues,  avenues  that  are  uplifting  rather  than  otherwise* 

Miss  Nestor.  I  hope  the  commission  will  recognize  that  in  their 
report.  I  should  very  much  like  to  see  that.  We  know  that  a  great 
many  partioular  trades  have  been  distinctly  women's  trades,  and  the 
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women  are  being  displaced  by  men.  We  know  that  in  the  making  of 
straw  hats  the  men  are  coming  in.  The  men  do  not  like  to  see  us 
breaking  into  certain  trades,  but  we  are  coming  into  ours. 

(Here  followed  an  informal  discussion  which  the  reporter  was 
directed  not  to  take.) 

Miss  Marshall.  Senator  Page  just  suggested  that  women  were 
doing  the  lighter  parts  of  the  work.  Is  it  not  true  that  with  the 
opening  of  Sie  various  lines  of  industry  to  women  which  were  not 
formery^  open  to  them  women  are  taking  the  less  well-paid  processes 
in  many  instances,  not  having  the  opportunity  to  go  on  to  the  higher- 
skilled  and  better-paid  processes  ?    Is  not  that  due  to  lack  of  training  ? 

Senator  Page.  Rather  than  lack  of  strength  ? 

Miss  Marshall.  In  some  instances  it  is  obviously  lack  of  strength. 
But  take  clothing,  for  example,  which,  as  Miss  Nestor  said,  used  to 
be  considered  a  woman's  trade.  Now,  in  many  cases  we  find  the 
men  doing  the  better-paid  work  in  clothing,  do  we  not  ?  And  in  the 
miUinery  business  those  who  are  getting  the  largest  pay  are  men. 
I  wonder  if  it  has  not  come  about  throu^  this  enormous  division  of 
labor,  without  the  women  being  trained,  not  having  the  preliminary 
training  in  their  homes  or  anywhere — our  social  life  does  not  give  it 
to  them,  and  and  therefore  they  are  not  having  the  opportunity  to 
develop  as  human  beings  which  they  should  have.  I  should  like  to 
know  if  you  have  any  opinion  on  that  subject;  if  you  think  vocational 
training  would  help  to  give  women  a  better  opportunity  in  industry. 

Miss  O'Reilly.  Yes;  I  think  so.  And  I  thmk  in  the  places  where 
women  have  been  employed  the  men  go  almost  always  into  trades 
like  this  hatting  trade,  straw-hat  making;  the  men  go  in  as  under- 
bidders.  It  has  often  been  said  that  women  went  in  as  underbidders. 
It  is  the  men  who  go  in  as  underbidders,  because  of  this  strength  or 
energy  which  thev  have  in  speeding  up  the  machines.  In  a  little 
while  they  make  bigger  wages  than  the  women  at  the  same  kind  of 
work.  Now,  in  those  trades — the  clothing  trades  and  tailoring — 
where  the  men  have  gone  in  and  have  got  me  better  places,  I  think 
they  have  simply  worked  the  women  out. 

Miss  Marshall.  Do  you  think  trainii^  would  help  that  1  Would 
it  help  women  to  take  their  place  in  the  higher  ranks  of  those  indus- 
tries 1 

Miss  O'Reillt.  Yes;  the  women  will  take  their  places,  but  it  has 
got  to  be  a  traming  which  will  fit  the  people  to  work  side  by  side  now. 
I  think  the  women  can  go  there  along  with  Che  men  in  doing  the  work 
if  they  get  the  chance.  Now,  there  are  many  reasons  why  women 
leave  the  factories  when  men  go  in. 

Mr.  Prosser.  Miss  O'Reilly,  you  are  familiar  with  the  situation  in 
the  garment  trade  in  New  York,  probably  more  so  than  almost  any- 
body else.  To  what  extent  are  the  avenues  of  promotion  from  one 
level  to  another  in  the  garment  trade  closed  there  for  lack  of  oppor- 
tunity on  the  part  of  the  girl  to  get  the  training  she  needs  to  make 
the  next  step  ?  If  a  girl  in  the  low-grade  undergarments  could  receive 
the  training  that  would  fit  her  to  snift  to  the  dress  and  waist  depart- 
ment, would  there  be  more  avenues  of  promotion  open?  How  far 
are  the  garment  trades  organized  into  levels  in  which  the  workers  are 
more  or  less  buried } 
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Miss  O'Reilly.  The  industries  as  they  are  conducted  to-day  cut 
off  the  girl  from  the  opportunity  to  take  the  next  step.  The  work  is 
so  divided  and  so  subdivided  tnrough  this  division  of  labor,  giving  a 
girl  just  one  seam  to  run  or  one  part  of  a  seam,  that  after  she  has  done 
that  work  for  a  number  of  years  she  is  dead  mentally. 

Mr.  Prosseb.  Better  training  in  that  case  would  necessarily  give 
that  girl  the  power  of  promotion,  you  might  say,  would  be  the  train- 
ing that  would  broaden  out  her  experience  in  the  industry,  so  that 
instead  of  making  one  piece  she  would  get  more  of  a  chance  to  make 
all  the  garments,  and  through  that  accomplishment  would  get  the 
chance  to  be  promoted  up  the  line  ? 

Miss  O'Reilly.  I  think  that  the  movement  through  which  those 
trades  will  be  aided  is  largely  the  trade-unions  rather  than  the  effort 
to  make  a  demand  among  themselves.  Time  after  time  we  met  in 
the  trades  the  employer  who  was  not  far-sighted  enough  to  see  that 
he  himself,  by  the  methods  he  was  employing  in  hislndustry,  was 
killing  the  workers  themselves.  In  making  the  investigations  in  the 
trade  school  the  employers  were  very  willing  to  tell  us  what  they 
wanted  and  what  they  would  like  to  have  in  the  way  of  workers  and 
what  workers  would  get  promotion.  But  the  very  way  in  which  they 
carried  on  their  work  was  the  thing  which  killed  m  the  girl  all  initia- 
tive, all  desire  for  promotion — ^if  I  am  making  myself  clear.  The 
man  himself  did  not  see  that  the  very  waj  he  was  carrying  on  his 
work,  of  just  letting  the  girl  do  this  one  thmg  or  insisting  that  a  girl 
do  one  thing,  was  having  that  resiilt.  Almost  every  forewoman  says, 
*'Do  as  you  are  told;  don't  think." 

Just  think  of  anybody  carrying  on  a  trade  in  that  way.  You  are 
part  of  a  machine.  If  you  ask  miy — every  teacher,  of  course,  wants 
to  hug  the  child  who  says,  "Why?"  because  there  you  have  a  child 
that  you  can  teach. 

Senator  Page.  You  think  that  that  is  a  discrimination  against 
your  sex?    You  say  that  work  belongs  to  the  females? 

Mr.  Pbosseb.  No,  Senator;  we  are  talking  about  the  highly  organ- 
ized industry.    Men  are  specialized  in  it  in  the  same  way. 

Miss  O'Reilly.  That  is  the  way  industry  is  carried  on,  regardless 
of  sex. 

Senator  Page.  I  was  going  to  say  that  in  the  shoe  business  one 
man  simply  finishes  the  edge  of  a  sole,  and  he  does  that  same  thing 
day  after  day. 

Mr.  Prosser.  The  difference  between  the  shoe  business  and  tnese 
garment  trades  is  this:  In  the  shoe  business  there  is  in  the  same  fac- 
tory, on  the  whole,  opportunity  to  get  the  same  return  for  work  tliat 
is  about  on  the  level.  But  the  garment  trade  is  organized  on  a  series 
of  levels.  Tlie  worker  is  taken  in  on  level  No.  1,  and  that  worker  is 
specialized,  and  has  Uttle  chance  to  get  in  on  any  other  level.  She 
never  gets  the  kind  of  training  that  would  enable  her  to  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  other  tasks  in  that  level,  or  the  things  that  give  her  the 
power  of  promotion. 

Miss  M^uEtSHALL.  Miss  O'Reilly,  how  are  we  ever  going  to  answer 
the  question  when  it  is  true  that  the  girls  have  so  little  opportunity 
and  that  there  are  these  deadening  processes — ^how  are  we  going  to 
answer  the  question  that  is  asked  so  frequently,  ''Then  why  do  girls 
go  into  industry?  Why  don't  they  go  into  domestic  service  and 
stay  in  the  home,  where  there  are  better  opportunities?''  We  have 
to  face  that,  I  think. 
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Afiss  O'Reilly.  The  answer  is  that  as  bad  as  industry  is,  the  home 
is  worse.  If  industry  is  as  bad  as  that,  and  they  prefer  it  to  your 
home,  what  is  the  matter  with  your  home  ?  There  is  a  certain  Ub- 
erty;  there'is  time  oflE.  You  beionff  to  yourself  after  certain  hours^ 
even  in  the  factory.  You  do  not  belong  to  yourself  in  service.  That 
is  the  reason. 

Mr.  Lapp.  Suppose  the  hours  in  domestic  service  were  limited  to 
eight  or  nine,  or  some  reasonable  time.  Do  you  think  domestic  serv- 
ice then  would  be  acceptable  ? 

Miss  O'Reilly.  If  they  could  give  that  service  and  then  go  to  their 
own  homes  they  might,  for  then  it  would  be  like  other  work.  It  is 
only  the  home  which  makes  their  other  work  possible. 

(Here  followed  an  informal  discussion  which  the  reporter  was  di- 
rected not  to  take.) 

Senator  Page.  Miss  O'Reilly,  I  want  you  to  know  that  we  all  feel 
very  much  indebted  to  you. 

Miss  O'Reilly.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Whereupon,  at  11.10  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  commission  adjourned  to 
meet  on  Iriday,  April  24,  1914,  at  10  o'clock  a.  m. 


FRIDAY,  APRIL  24,  1914. 

Senate  Office  Building, 

WasTiingtonj  D,  O. 
Pursuant  to  adjournment,  the  commission  met  at  10  o'clock  a.  m. 
Present:  Senator  Page,   Representative  Hughes,   Representative 
Fess,  Mr.  Lapp,  Miss  Marshall,  Miss  Nestor,  Mr.  Prosser,  and  Mr. 
Winslow. 

STATEMENT  OF  DR.  A.  C.  TRUE,  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  AMERICAN  ASSOCIA- 
TION OF  agricultural  colleges  AND  EXPERIMENT  STATIONS. 

Senator  Page  (presiding).  In  what  capacity  are  you  appearing  be- 
fore us  this  morning.  Dr.  True  ? 

Dr.  True.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  should  be  understood  that  I  am  here 
this  morning  representing  the  Association  of  American  Agricultural 
Colleges  and  Experiment  Stations.  What  I  shall  attempt  to  say  will 
relate  entirely  to  their  view  of  this  matter,  as  I  understand  it.  The 
Department  of  Agriculture,  therefore,  should  not  be  held  responsible 
in  any  way  for  wnat  I  shall  say  this  morning. 

The  Association  of  American  Agricultural  Colleges  and  Experiment 
Stations,  comprising  the  State  institutions  endowed  by  the  Federal 
Government,  through  the  land-grant  act  of  1862  and  several  supple- 
mentary acts,  naturally  takes  a  Broad  and  deep  interest  in  all  matters 
relating  to  vocational  education,  since  these  institutions  are  largely 
engf^ed  in  education  relating  directly  to  agriculture,  home  economics, 
engineering,  and  various  inoustries.  The  position  of  this  association 
regarding  general  and  vocational  education  in  this  country^  stated 
in  very  brief  and  general  terms,  is  as  follows: 

The  United  States  should  have  a  comprehensive  public  system  of 
education.    This  should  afford  equal  opportunities,  as  far  as  possi- 
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ble,  to  every  person  living  under  our  flag  to  obtain  an  education  best 
suited  to  enable  him  to  make  the  most  of  himself  as  a  human  beings 
a  citizen,  and  a  member  of  a  great  social  and  industrial  democracy. 
It  should,  therefore,  include  all  branches  of  elementary,  secondary, 
and  higher  education. 

What  may  be  called  the  industrial  element  of  education  should  be 
an  essential  feature  of  this  system  in  all  its  ^ades  from  the  elementary 
school  to  the  university.  Broadly  speakmg,  education  relating  to 
agriculture,  home  economics,  and  the  industries  generally  should  be 
included  in  this  system,  for  its  cultural  value  and  for  its  usefulness  as 
a  direct  preparation  for  the  practice  of  a  vocation. 

The  period  of  general  education,  including  the  industrial  element, 
should  be  as  prolonged  as  the  capabilities  and  economic  status  of  the 
individual  will  permit,  but  this  should  be  combined  with  or  followed 
by  strictly  vocational  education  at  proper  stages  of  the  individual's 
physical  and  mental  development. 

The  organization  and  control  of  pubUc  education  in  the  United 
States  is  a  fimction  of  the  State  and  not  of  the  Federal  Government.' 
In  order  to  equalize  educational  opportunities,  the  wealth  of  the 
Nation  as  weJl  as  of  the  State  should,  however,  be  used  to  supplement 
the  contributions  of  the  local  communities  for  educational  purposes. 

Each  State  should  have  a  unified  system  of  education  and  such 
special  institutions  as  may  be  established  for  particular  purposes 
snould  take  into  account  their  proper  relation  to  the  general  system. 
They  should  also  recognize  that  whatever  occupation  the  American 
citizen  chooses  to  ei^age  in,  he  does  not  expect  that  that  will  fix  his 
own  status  or  that  of  his  children  in  any  permanent  way  bb  regards 
his  or  their  relations  to  the  body  politic.  All  forms  of  pubhc  eauca- 
tion,  including  vocational  education,  should  therefore  be  constituted 
in  such  a  way  as  will  promote  the  free  movement  of  individuals  within 
the  community  and  encourage  broad  and  thorough  training  along 
the  line  of  the  individual's  capacities  and  inclinations. 

The  Federal  contributions  to  education  should  take  the  form  of 
grants  to  the  States  to  be  used  for  the  development  of  their  educa- 
tional systems  according  to  their  varied  methods.  These  grants  may 
well  be  for  specific  purposes,  but  should  always  be  on  such  conditions 
as  to  strengthen  the  control  of  the  State  over  its  own  educational 
system. 

It  has  become  the  settled  policy  of  the  Federal  Govenmient  to  make 
contributions  to  the  States  in  this  way  for  education,  including  re- 
search, teaching,  and  extension  work,  with  special  reference  to  agri- 
culture, home  economics,  and  the  various  inaustries,  in  and  through 
colleges  and  universities.  These  contributions  have  been  enlarged 
from  time  to  time  and  the  purposes  for  which  they  have  been  made 
have  been  broadened.  But  they  do  not  yet  include  all  the  objects 
for  which  it  is  desirable  that  sucn  contributions  shall  be  made  and  it 
is  therefore  to  be  expected  that  they  will  be  still  further  enlarged  in 
the  future. 

The  association  favors  the  extension  of  the  poUcy  of  the  Federal 
aid  to  education  to  include  grants  of  money  to  the  otates  for  secon- 
dary education  on  much  the  same  general  terms  as  in  the  case  of  those 
which  have  been  made  for  higher  education,  but  taking  into  account 
the  appropriate  limits  of  the  work  of  secondary  schooS. 
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It  is  reco^zed  that  there  exists  at  present  both  within  and  without 
the  association  much  variety  of  opinion  as  to  the  best  form  in  which 
8trictlj[  vocational  education  should  be  organized.  This  is  especially 
true  with  reference  to  the  necessity  for  separate  vocational  schools, 
and,  if  these  are  found  desirable,  the  regional  or  other  basis  on  which 
they  should  be  organized.  It  seems  probable  that  many  experi- 
mental efforts  will  pe  required  before  anything  Uke  a  standard  for 
the  form  and  conditions  of  a  system  of  vocational  education  suited  to 
the  broad  and  varied  requirements  of  the  United  States  can  be 
estabhshed. 

Mr.  Pbosser.  Is  it  not  also  very  likely  that  no  standard  scheme 
could  be  set  up  which  would  meet  the  vario\is  conditions  of  all  the 
States;  for  instance,  in  agriculture? 

Dr.  True.  At  present  ? 

Mr.  Prosser.  Will  it  ever  be  possible  to  set  up  a  uniform  scheme 
since  differences  in  conditions  wiU  remain  permanent  ? 

Dr.  True.  Oh,  I  think  that  is  true,  yes.  Taking  into  account  the 
present  conditions  in  and  around  secondary  education  in  the  United 
States,  the  association  beheves  that  Feaeral  legislation  ^ranting 
funds  to  the  States  for  this  purpose  may  be  well  confined  in  their  use 
to  instruction  directly  relating  to  agriculture,  home  economics, 
trades,  and  other  industries. 

These  grants  should  be  made  in  such  a  way  that  they  will  be 
expended  by  duly  constituted  State  authorities,  with  only  such  super- 
vision by  the  Federal  Government  as  will  insure  their  expenditure 
within  tne  terms  of  the  law.  Those  terms  should  be  such  as  will 
permit  each  State  freely  to  work  out  its  own  system  of  industrial 
education. 

All  Federal  grants  made  to  the  States  for  scientific  researches  and 
practical  experiments  should  be  given  to  colleges  and  universities 
and  not  to  secondary  schools.  Even  if  in  some  instances  it  should 
be  found  esqpedient  to  carry  on  a  certain  amount  of  experimental 
work  with  Federal  funds  at  secondary  schools  properly  equipped 
for  this  purpose,  the  determination  of  the  character  and  extent  of 
this  work  should  bo  left  to  the  experts  connected  with  the  research 
divisions  of  the  colleges.  This  need  not  interfere  with  the  carrying 
on  at  secondary  schools  on  their  own  initiative  of  such  trials  and 
demonstrations  as  may  be  naturally  connected  with  their  work  of 
instruction. 

Mr.  Prosser.  What  would  you  think  of  leaving  to  the  State 
authorities  the  State  board  of  control,  for  instance,  the  decision 
with  regard  to  that  point  ? 

Dr.  True.  An  experimental  work  ? 

Mr.  Prosser.  No  ;  as  to  the  source  from  which  they  shall  get  their 
expert  service  for  experiments  in  secondary  school  education  in  agri- 
culture. There  would  be  two  ways  to  get  this  service.  One  would 
be  to  provide  in  the  Federal  statute  that  the  State  board  of  control 
must  set  up  a  certain  scheme  of  supervision  on  the  part  of  the  agri- 
cultural and  mechanical  colleges  over  the  experimental  work  in 
hand,  through  the  experts  of  the  agricultural  and  mechanical  col- 
leges ;  and  the  other  would  be  to  draw  the  Federal  statute  in  such  gen- 
eral terms  that  decision  on  this  point  would  be  left  entirely  in  the 
hands  of  the  State  in  the  exercise  of  its  autonomy.     I  can  not  see 
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why  the  Federal  Government  should  insist  or  inflict  upon  the  States 
any  particular  plan.  While  I  am  quite  confident  many  of  the 
States  themselves  would  rush  to  the  agricultural  and  mechanical 
colleges  for  just  such  help,  I  do  not  see  why  the  Federal  statute  should 
not  leave  the  matter  to  the  vote  or  wish  of  the  sovereign  people  as 
expressed  through  the  legislature  of  a  State  or  through  its  State 
board  of  control  for  education  rather  than  to  control  it  from  Wash- 
ington. I  am  heartily  in  favor  of  the  agricultural  and  mechanical 
colleges  having  a  large  part  in  affording  expert  service  for  giving 
advice  or  assistance  and  for  participating  in  supervision,  out  I 
would  like  to  know  why  this  could  not  be  left  to  the  Stat^. 

Dr.  True.  I  see  no  objection  to  that.  My  point  here  is  simply 
that  if  the  Federal  Govemmenl  is  to  give  money  to  secondary  schoofa 
for  experimental  purposes,  it  would  be  best  to  give  that  as  the  Gov- 
ernment has  been  giving  it  to  the 

Mr.  Prosser  (iirterrupting).  You  are  speaking  about  grants  of 
money  from  the  Government  for  experimental  purposes  1 

Dr.  True.  Yes. 

Mr.  Prosser.  You  are  not  talking  about  the  contact  with  the 
schools  themselves,  so  far  as  administration  of  the  schook  is  con- 
cerned ? 

Dr.  True.  No;  not  at  all. 

Mr.  Prosser."  Your  idea  is  you  would  favor  the  National  Gov- 
ernment giving  some  money  for  experimental  purposes  in  agri- 
cultural, home  eoonomics,  and  industrial  education,  and  if  such 
money  was  given  you  think  the  experiments  should  be  committed 
to  the  general  oversight  of  the  agricultural  and  mechanical  college 
of  the  particular  State  ? 

Dr.  True.  Yes;  it  ought  to  be  given  to  those  institutions  and 
they  ought  to  manage  the  experimental  eflforts. 

lir.  Prosser.  You  are  advocating  now  another  grant  to  the 
agricultural  and  mechanical  colleges  for  experimental  purposes  ? 

Dr.  True.  No;  I  am  not  advocating  it.  I  am  simply  saying  that 
whenever  the  Federal  Goverimient  makes  appropriations  for  experi- 
mental purposes,  those  appropriations  should  go  to  the  colleges  and 
not  to  tne  secondary  schools. 

Mr.  Prosser.  It  would  depend  upon  the  nature  of  the  experi- 
ments, would  it  not?  If  it  were  an  experiment  in  a  type  of  second- 
ary school,  the  money  ought  to  go  to  the  State  board  of  control  for 
use;  but  if  it  were  a  series  of  experiments  for  gathering  technical  or 
practical  knowledge  for  use  in  the  instruction  grade  by  agricultural 
schools,  the  money  for  its  benefit  certainly  ought  to  go  to  the  agri- 
cultural and  mechanical  colleges. 

Would  you  agree  to  this — that  the  money  for  experiments  in  the 
actual  work  of  the  agricultural  schools  themselves,  as  to  methods 
of  teaching,  courses  of  study,  or  administrative  devices,  should  go 
directly  to  the  hands  of  the  State  board  of  control,  which  is  directly 
in  control  of  the  schools  themselves ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  money 
for  experiments  to  get  together  facts,  such  as  the  bureaus  at  Wash- 
ington might  gather  for  use  in  vocational  education,  should  go 
directly  to  the  agricultural  and  mechanical  colleges  of  the  States  ? 

Dr.  True.  Yes;  I  have  no  objection  to  that. 

Senator  Page.  Dr.  True,  if  tne  so-called  "Smith-Lever  bill  passes, 
as  it  probably  will,  do  not  you  think  the  contributions  to  the  agri- 
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cultural  and  mechanical  colleges  for  experimental  work  will  be  fairly 
provided  without  additional  grants  from  the  Federal  Government? 

Dr.  True.  It  should  be  understood  that  the  Smith-Lever  bill 
does  not  provide  for  any  experimental  work.  It  is  aU  demonstra- 
tion and  other  forms  of  extension  work. 

Senator  Page.  But  it  aces  upon  the  supposition  that  this  experi- 
mental work  has  already  been  done,  and  perhaps  it  will  continue  to 
be  done,  by  the  State  agricultural  and  mechanical  colleges  under 
their  present  appropriations  i 

Dr.  True.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Page.  The  small  appropriation  that  we  are  likely  to  get 
for  this  work,  it  seems  to  me,  ought  not  to  be  divided  any  more  than 
is  absolutely  necessary;  and  the  very  liberal  appropriations  which 
have  been  made  to  the  agricultural  and  mechanical  colleges,  if  the 
Smith-Lever  bill  passes,  ought,  it  seems  to  me,  to  be  sufficient  for  the 
present.  I  xmderstand  the  Smith-Lever  bill  is  simply  to  take  this 
accumulated  research  work,  or  the  results  of  the  accumulated  research 
work,  to  the  farmer;  but  it  is  along  this  line  of  work  in  part.  We  ex- 
pect the  vocational  education  bill  will  articulate  with  the  work  of  the 
Smith-Lever  bill.     Is  that  your  understanding? 

Dr.  True.  It  will  be,  aside  from  this;  it  wifl  be  different. 

Senator  Page.  I  think  they  should  cooperate;  I  think  they  will 
cooperate. 

Dr.  True.  I  think  the  schools  should  cooperate  with  the  extension 
agents,  and  tmdoubtedly  they  will.  But  in  this  last  statement  of  mine 
I  was  thinking  specifically  of  the  proposition  to  establish  branch 
experiment  stations,  which  has  been  somewhat  discussed. 

Senator  Page.  But,  Dr.  True,  that  branch  experiment  work  was 
suggested  years  ago  by  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  Mr. 
Hayes;  more  than  a  year  ago  or  more  than  two  years  ago  that  was, 
at  his  suggestion  and  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Prosser  and  others, 
practically  abandoned,  and  there  has  been  nothing  the  last  two  years, 
so  far  as  I  now  recall,  that  looks  to  branch  experiment  work. 

Mr.  Prosser.  That  is  an  entirely  different  matter  you  are  bringing 
up  now. 

Dr.  True.  I  imderstand  that,  but  I  want  to  make  the  position 
of  the  association  clear  on  that  point. 

Mr.  Hughes.  As  I  understand  it,  our  agricultural  colleges  have  a 
great  deal  of  scientific  information  locked  up  in  their  vaults  which  is 
not  benefiting  the  man  on  the  farm,  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  it  can 
not  reach  him.  As  I  understand  the  Smith-Lever  bill,  it  furnishes  a 
key  to  that  vault.  It  unlocks  that  vault  and  takes  out  the  scientific 
information,  the  result  of  great  research  and  study,  and  carries  it  to 
the  man  behind  the  plow  on  the  farm,  the  adult  farmer,  and  there 
teaches  him,  by  demonstration,  the  only  plan  on  earth  by  which  you 
can  reach  the  man  behind  the  plow.     Is  that  your  idea? 

Dr.  True.  Your  conclusion  is  right.  I  should  hardly  agree  with 
you  that  these  institutions  have  any  large  amount  of  material  locked 
away.    That  is  not  the  situation  as  I  look  at  it. 

Afr.  Hughes.  They  have  this  information,  and  it  can  be  obtained 
and  given,  as  a  rule,  to  those  who  go  to  these  agricultural  colleges  for 
higher  agricultural  education;  but  there  is  a  great  deal  of  informa- 
tion there,  theoretical  information  and  research  work,  that  can  be 
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carried  directly  to  the  man  behind  the  plow,  the  man  with  very  little 
education. 

Dr.  True.  There  is  no  doubt  about  that. 

Mr.  Hughes.  The  only  way  to  reach  him  is  to  take  that  infonna- 
tion  and  let  him  know  that  science  can  be  reduced  to  practice. 

Dr.  True.  Yes,  sir;  and  that  is  the  object  of  the  Smith-Lever  bill. 
When  you  add  to  that  contributions  of  the  States,  which  will  come 
under  that  general  provision,  we  wiU  have  a  very  large  and  strong 
agency  for  the  distribution  oi  information  in  a  practical  way.  But 
that  is  a  distinct  thing.     It  is  extension  work  and  not  school  work. 

Mr.  Pbosseb.  Mr.  Chairman,  just  a  word  for  the  purpose  of  the 
record  with  regard  to  the  statement  concerning  experiment  stations. 
The  Page  bill  provided  grants  for  experiment  stations  located  close  to 
district  agricultural  liigh  schools;  practically  on  the  same  tract  of 
ground.  But  those  experiment  stations  were  to  be  very  largely  in  the 
nature  of  demonstration  tracts,  supplementing  the  activities  of  the 
district  agricultural  high  schools.  Dr.  True  is  talking  about  a  possible 
use  of  experiment  stations  for  the  purpose  of  supplementing  the  State 
board  of  control,  and  aiding  the  State  board  oi  control  with  certain 
discoveries  which  could  be  used  in  the  schools. 

I  would  like  to  ask  Dr.  True  how  this  work  would  differ  from  the 
kind  of  work  that  experiment  stations  usually  do.  If  it  be  admitted 
that  the  State  board  of  control  and  not  the  agricultural  and  mechan- 
ical college  should  control  the  agricultural  schools  receiving  national 
grants,  and  that  they  should  have  charge  of  all  things  that  have  to  do 
with  methods  of  instruction  and  courses  of  study  and  experiments  in 
teaching,  then  it  seems  to  me  the  experimental  stations  oi  the  agricul- 
tural and  mechanical  colleges  for  the  purpose  of  helping  the  secondarv 
schools  would  be  no  different  from  the  kind  of  experimental  work 
those  stations  do  in  order  to  get  information  for  use  by  the  farmers  of 
that  State. 

(At  this  point  Senator  Page  retired  from  the  room.  Representative 
Hughes  taking  the  chair.) 

Representative  Hughes  (presiding).  You  may  proceed,  Dr.  True. 

Dr.  True.  I  may  say,  referring  to  Mr.  Prossers  statement,  that 
when  I  said  the  boards  of  control  of  these  secondary  schools  might 
well  determine  with  reference  to  the  carrying  on  oi  experiments^  I 
thought  he  referred  to  experiments  in  education.  I  should  disttn- 
guisli  that  very  clearly  from  what  is  ordinarily  included  in  experiment- 
station  work.  The  agricultural  experiment  stations  are  organized  as 
scientific  institutions  to  discover  new  facts  and  principles  relating 
directly  to  agricultural  practice,  and  it  is  that  kind  of  agency  which 
we  think  ought  to  be  kept  separate  from  these  secondary  schools. 
That  is  partly  because  in  order  to  carry  on  good  experimental  work  in 
those  lines  you  have  highly  trained  experts  to  plan  and  supervise  the 
work,  and  it  must  be  carried  out  under  strict  control  of  conaitions  and 
under  general  conditions  which  are  not  likely  to  be  found  generally  at 
the  secondary  schools. 

Mr.  Prosser.  Would  you  oppose  an  experiment  station  at  the  hi^h 
school,  at  a  secondary  school,  such  as  was  provided  in  one  of  the 
drafts  of  the  Page  bill  ? 

Dr.  True.  Yes;  as  a  general  rule. 

Mr.  Prosser.  That  means  that  vou  believe  there  is  a  field  of  experi- 
ment in  education  proper  which  the  agricultural  and  mechanical  col- 
lege of  the  State  should  be  specially  delegated  to  give,  to  carry  on  I 
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Dr.  Teue.  The  college  might  carry  that  on  if  it  was  properly 
organized  to  do  so,  but  1  could  see  no  objection  to  that  kind  of  work 
being  organized  with  special  reference  to  these  secondary  schools 
under  their  boards  of  control. 

Mr.  Prosser.  Do  you  believe  that  all  experimental  work  in  this 
teaching  of  agriculture  should  be  done  at  the  agricultural  and  me* 
chanical  colleges  and  not  by  the  normal  schools  ? 

Dr.  True.  The  normal  schools,  generally  speaking,  are  secondary 
schools  in  the  sense  that  they  are  organized  to  prepare  teachers  for 
the  elementary  schools.  There  are  a  few  normal  schools  or  normal 
colleges  which  are  of  a  higher  grade.  My  view  of  that  matter  is  that 
the  higher  normal  teaching  should  be  done  in  immediate  connection 
with  the  colleges  and  universities. 

Mr.  Prosser.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  most  of  the  normal  schools 
of  this  country  to-day  courses  are  being  established  for  the  prepara- 
tion of  teachers  to  give  instruction  in  elementary  agriculture,  ele- 
mentary home  economics,  and  elementary  manual  training;  This 
preparation  is  usually  for  service  in  the  elementary  schools. 

Dr.  True.  Yes. 

Mr.  Prosser.  In  many  of  the  States,  however,  where  the  system 
still  obtains  of  employing  as  high-school  teachers  those  not  equipped 
with  a  college  diploma,  we  find  normal-school  graduates  serving  in 
the  secondary  schools.  I  should  imagine  that  most  of  the  high-school 
teaching  in  rural  places  in  this  country  to-day  is  being  done  by 
normal-school  graduates  and  not  b^  college  graduates  at  tdl. 

Dr.  True.  I  nave  no  doubt  that  is  true,  but  I  am  speaking  now  of 
what  should  be,  rather  than  what  is. 

Mr.  Prosser.  I  am  trying  to  get  at  yom*  idea  as  to  the  proper 
division  of  the  task  of  training  teachers  of  agriculture  as  between  the 
normal  school  and  the  agricultural  and  mechanical  college.  State 
boards  of  control  are  going  to  have  to  face  that  question  in  each 
State,  if  the  Government  makes  grants  for  the  training  of  teachers. 
This  commission  in  proposing  a  bill  providing  such  grants  must 
face  it.  This  is  the  question  at  issue:  What  is  the  place  and  rela* 
tionship  of  the  normal  schools  to  the  agricultural  and  mechanical 
colleges  of  the  State  and  the  State  universities  with  regard  to  vo- 
cational education?  We  can  not  go  into  the  question  very  far  at 
this  time,  but  if  the  normal  schoob  are  preparm^  teachers  to  give 
instruction  in  the  upper  grades  of  rural  schools  m  agriculture  and 
home  economics  ana  manual  training,  would  it  be  proper  for  them 
to  carry  on  instruction  in  teaching  in  these  subjects  so  far  as  they 
have  to  do  with  elementary  schools? 

Dr.  True.  I  see  no  objection  to  that. 

Mr.  Prosser.  But  you  believe,  so  far  as  all  experiments  inr  sec- 
ondary instruction  in  these  subjects  are  concerned,  the  experiments 
should  be  carried  on  by  the  agncultural  and  mechanical  colleges  and 
not  by  the  normal  schools  ? 
^Pr.  True.  That  is  my  general  position ;  yes. 

1^.  PiftossEB.  Do  ypu  believe.  Dr.  True,  that  money  gran^ted  to  tiid 
State  for  such  experiments  should  be  granted  directly  to  the  agri- 
cultural and  mechanical  colleges  of  the  State,  or  should,  it  be  panted 
to  the  State  board  of  control  to  be  used  tmder  the  general  direction 
of  the  State  board  of  control  in  these  agricultural  and  mechanical 
colleges?    They  are  two  vastly  different  things.    One  sets  up  an 
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entirely  independent  experimental  force  or  body.  The  other  puts 
all  the.  money  in  the  hands  of  the  State  board  of  control,  whidti  is 
finally  responsible  for  the  success  of  the  work  in  the  State,  and  that 
board  of  State  control,  under  conditions  which  it  itself  sets  up,  deals 
with  the  agricultural  and  mechanical  colleges  in  carrying  on  these 
experiment  and  in  teaching. 

Dr.  True.  That  is  a  question  I  have  not  thought  very  much  about; 
but  as  I  said  in  the  begmning,  I  do  not  think  there  would  be  any  ob- 
jection to  this  board  oi  control  having  the  money  for  experiments  in 
education. 

This,  however,  should  be  said  in  that  connection:  It  seems  very 
desirable  that  in  some  way  the  colleges  and  universities  of  the  country 
should  be  definitely  brought  into  the  plan  of  education  within  the 
States,  so  they  will  have  an  organic  relation  with  these  boards  of 
control. 

Mr.  Prosser.  To  what  extent  is  there  danger  that  the  colleges  of 
all  kinds,  including  the  agricultural  and  mechanical  colleges,  will, 
to  the  extent  they  have  any  views  in  the  matter,  insist  upon  such 
a  course  of  study  m  these  vocational  classes  and  schools  as  would  lay 
emphasis  on  preparation  for  college  entrance  and  not  upon  prepara- 
tion for  vocation? 

Dr.  True.  Undoubtedly  there  is  some  difficulty  at  that  point, 
because  of  the  traditions  of  education;  but  I  feel  sure  that  the  point 
of  view  of  the  colleges  and  universities  of  this  country  is  constantly 
becoming  more  liberal  along  those  lines.  The  agricultural  colleges 
are  histitutions  for  higher  education  and  research  in  agriculture. 
They  are  to  educate  the  leaders  in  agricultural  progress  in  tne  United 
States— the  teachers,  the  investigators,  Government  officials,  managers 
of  large  agricultural  enterprises.  In  my  judgment  that  should  be  tneir 
primary  and  principal  purpose. 

Representative  Fess.  How  do  you  account,  Dr.  True,  for  the  state- 
ment of  Mr.  Winslowa  moment  ago  that  the  afi^icultural  college  at 
Amherst  sends  out  so  many  people  who  go  into  the  professions  rather 
than  back  to  the  farm  ? 

Dr.  True.  I  account  for  that  in  this  way,  that  the  agricultural 
eoUege  at  Amherst  has  given  instruction  relating  largely  to  the 
various  sciences  necessarily,  and  in  years  past  there  has  not  been  a 
sufficient  demand  for  graauates  of  that  institution  to  enter  pursuits 
directly  relating  to  agriculture,  and  they  have  therefore  gone  into 
other  things.  But  that  is  not  the  general  situation  in  this  country  at 
present. 

Representative  Fess.  That  is  what  I  want  to  get  at.  I  do  not 
know;  I  have  not  the  figures,  but  I  would  like  to  Imow,  for  example, 
how  many  of  the  agriculture  students  in  the  Ohio  State  University, 
in  the  agricultural  department,  leave  the  farm  for  the  college  ana 
then  do  not  return  to  the  farm.  My  opinion  is  that  the  great  mass  of 
them  do  return  to  the  farm,  unless  tiiey  go  out  of  the  agricultural 
college  after  they  get  there  into  the  university  proper,  in  the  o^m^r 
departments.    The  statement  of  Mr.  Winslow  is  a  striking  one  to  me. 

Mr.  Winslow.  This  statement  was  made  at  the  Algonquin  Club 
in  1907  by  one  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  agricultural  collecfes. 
That  is  not  only  true  of  agricultural  colleges  in  Massachusetts,  laut 
if  you  will  take  the  reports  of  the  Lowell  Textile  School,  an  institution 
that  was  organized  to  make  managers,  mill  superintendents,  etc., 
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you  will  find  that  the  graduates  of  the  Lowell  Textile  School  are  not 
superintendents  of  factories.  They  are  going  outside^  absolutely 
outside  of  the  scope  of  the  efforts  that  the  school  was  organized  to 
produce.  I  do  not  believe  we  can  set  up  a  line  of  demarkation  with 
the  hope  that  it  can  not  be  overreached^  I  do  not  think  we  can  set 
up  a  line  beyond  which  they  will  not  try  to  climb.  The  moment  you 
give  the  boys  trade  education,  they  want  to  go  to  a  technical  school. 
Tlie  moment  you  rive  high  school  graduates  a  higher  education,  as  is 
given  in  the  Lowell  Textile  School,  they  want  to  go  higher.  That  is 
true  of  the  farm  bov,  or  the  farmer's  son  who  goes  toAmherst  Agri- 
cultural College.  He  wants  to  go  higher.  I  do  not  know  that  I  want 
to  set  up  any  barriers  for  them  which  they  can  not  climb,  but  I  am 
apprehensive  of  what  is  going  to  happen. 

Representative  Fess,  If  this  stat^ent  of  Mr.  Winslow  is  a  general 
one,  I  think  it  is  really  very  serious. 

(Here  ensued  further  discussion,  which  the  reporter  was  directed 
to  not  record.) 

Dr.  True.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  I  should  be  permitted  to  con- 
clude my  statement;  otherwise  you  are  going  to  place  me  in  a  false 
light  if  you  keep  cutting  me  off  m  this  way. 

Representative  Hughes.  I  think  you  are  right,  Dr.  True.  You 
may  proceed  with  yoxir  statement. 

Pr.  I^UE.  I  have  stated  that  the  primary  and  principal  purpose 
of  the  colleges  of  agriculture  is  to  train  leaders  in  agricultural  progress, 
but  at  the  present  time,  while  they  are  attempting  to  do  that,  they 
are  also  giving  instructions  to  thousands  of  students  who  do  not 
pursue  their  long  courses  but  their  shorter  courses  of  instruction  and 
who  go  out  to  their  work  in  other  lines  than  that  of  agriculture.  The 
situation,  generally  speaking,  in  the  United  States  with  reference  to 
these  graduates  is  that  we  are  finding  great  difficulty  in  holding 
enough  of  them  away  from  the  agricmture  to  fill  positions  whicn 
ought  to  be  filled  in  the  Government  and  Stete  service  and  in  the 
schools  and  experiment  stations  of  the  country.  The  constant  trend 
in  tlie  agricultural  colleges  in  recent  years  has  been  to  give  education 
which  is  more  directly  related  to  agricultural  progress  and  agricultural 
practice.  The  coUeges  are  now  gathering  in  boys  not  only  from  the 
farm  but  also  from  the  city.  One  of  the  problems  which  they  are 
especially  studying  at  the  present  time  is  how  to  give  or  secure  for 
those  boys  who  come  from  the  towns  a  suflBciont  amount  of  agricul- 
tural practice,  so  they  can  make  the  most  of  the  theoretical  instruc- 
tion which  they  also  receive  at  the  colleges.  The  colleges  of  agricul- 
ture are  not  opposed  to  strictly  vocational  instruction  m  agriculture, 
in  secondary,  or  other  schools,  separate  from  themselves.  They  have 
come  in  a  number  of  instances,  taking  up  the  work  of  secondary  edu- 
cation within  tlieir  own  organization  and  have  organized  secondary 
schools  of  agriculture;  but  they  are  doing  that  simply  because  of  the 
demand  for  such  education  and  the  fact  that  there  were  not  in  exist- 
ence other  institutions  which  could  fulfill  this  mission.  As  the  num- 
ber of  students  increases  in  our  agricultural  colleges  they  will  be  more 
and  more  desirous  of  being  rid  of  secondary  instruction  and  having 
that  oi^anized  in  schools  outside  of  themselves. 

Mr.  Frosseb.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  where  these  secondary  agricul- 
tural schools  have  been  established  under  the  auspices  of  an  agricul- 
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tural  and  mechanical  college;  the  whole  course  has  been  planned  on 
the  theory  that  the  students  were  going  to  college  ? 

Dr.  True.  No,  that  is  not  altogether  the  fact. 

Mr.  Pbosser.  All  that  I  know  are  in  that  shape. 

Dr.  True.  Take  the  Minnesota  school,  for  example,  which  is  the 
largest  one.  Their  course  of  instruction  is  planned  with  definite 
reference  to  boys  going  back  to  the  farm. 

Mr.  Pbosser.  Inat  is  true,  but  the  work  is  also  planned  so  that  the 
diploma  shall  admit  into  the  collie. 

JDr.  True.  But  in  order  to  get  mto  the  college,  as  I  understand  it, 
the  student  must  take  at  least  a  year's  instruction  after  he  completes 
his  course  in  the  secondary  agricultural  school. 

Mr.  Prosser.  I  did  not  know  that.  That  I  heartily  commend,  and 
I  think  such  a  plan  is  the  only  satisfactory  solution. 

Representative  Fess.  Most  agricultural  colleges  require  for  en- 
trance a  diploma  from  a  first-grade  high  school,  do  they  not — tiiat  is> 
the  secondarv  school  ? 

Dr.  True.  Yes,  that  is  generally  the  rule. 

Mr.  H.  N.  Brewster.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  interrupt  for  just  a 
sentence  ? 

Mr.  Hughes.  Yes;  I  presume  so. 

Mr.  Brewster.  I  do  not  think  there  is  an  agricultural  college  in 
America  that  requires  the  completion  of  the  secondary  course  to 
enter  its  doors,  to  give  practical  work;  but  they  distinguish  sharply 
between  the  short  courses  and  the  long  course.  Minnesota  will  take 
boys  and  men  that  can  not  write  a  sentence  accurately,  and  put  them 
in  their  classes  and  give  them  instruction  in  dairymg  and  in  engineer- 
inff.  I  have  been  there  and  seen  it  done.  I  was  principal  of  that 
school.  Wisconsin  will  do  the  same  thing,  and  I  believe  every  agri- 
cultural college  in  the  United  States  win  do  it.  They  distinguish 
sharply  between  the  short  course  and  the  full  course. 

Dr.  True.  I  was  thinking  of  course  of  the  regular  college  course. 

Mr.  Prosser.  That  is  what  I  meant  also. 

Representative  Fess.  They  give  nothing  more  than  a  certificate 
of  that  sort  of  thing. 

Dr.  True.  We  must  all  the  time  remember,  in  discussing  these 
questions,  that  thus  far  the  United  States  has'not  had  any  adequate 
system  of  industrial  education,  and  the  institutions  that  we  have  ire, 
most  of  them,  nondescript.  What  we  are  trying  to  do  here,  I  judge, 
is  to  discuss  the  wav  in  which  a  system  of  industrial  education  should 
be  worked  out,  ana  in  doing  that  I  think  we  ought  to  make  a  clear 
distinction — that  is  the  pomt  I  was  dwelling  on  particularly — be- 
tween the  institutions  for  higher  education  along  these  lines  and  the 
institutions  for  secondary  ecnication  or  elementary  education. 

Representative  Fess.  Dr.  True,  have  you  the  %ures  that  will  in- 
form the  commission  what  is  the  general  tule  in  this  respect  1  When  a 
student  goes  to  an  agricultural  college,  does  he  return,  after  he  has 
finished,  to  the  farm,  or  does  he  go  into  some  profession? 

Dr.  True.  I  have  not  the  figures  here  this  morning,  but  there  have 
been  such  figures  prepared. 

Representative  Fess.  What  is  your  judgment  in  the  matter? 

Dr.  True.  My  judgment  is  now  that  the  large  number  of  the  stu- 
dents from  the  agricultural  colleges  go  back  to  the  farm,  and  that  is 
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more  and  more  so  especially  in  those  States  where  the  economic 
conditions  are  such  that  farming  is  a  profitable  occupation. 

Representative  Fess.  Can  you  give  the  reasons  why  it  is  becoming 
more  and  more  so  ?  Is  it  because  the  farm  offers  a  better  opportunity 
than  it  used  to,  or  is  it  because  the  agricultural  college  is  coming  more 
to  serve  the  people  than  it  used  to,  or  both  ? , 

Dr.  Teue.  I  tnink  both  things  enter  i^to  the  account;  but  it  seems 
to  me  that  the  economic  conditions  are  the  most  important.  As  long 
as  agriculture  was  a  depressed  industry,  there  was  naturally  very  little 
desire  on  the  part  of  the  farmers  or  children  to  prepare  for  such  work. 
But  now  the  conditions  are  different,  especially  in  our  great  agricul- 
tural States.  Such  things  as  the  rise  in  value  of  agricultural  lands 
have  had  a  strong  influence  in  bringing  children  into  the  agricultural 
schools  and  colleges  and  sending  them  back  to  the  farm,  because  the 
farmers  themselves  in  those  regions  realize  that  they  have  to  use 
better  methods  and  work  more  carefully  on  high-priced  land  than 
they  did  on  the  low-priced  land,  as  it  was  years  ago. 

Representative  Fess.  The  invention  of  machinerj  that  makes  the 
farming  less  drudgery  would  help,  too,  I  should  think. 

Dr.  Ikue.  Yes;  and  the  improvement  of  rural  conditions  through 
such  things  as  the  telephone  and  the  free  delivery  of  mail. 

Representative  Fess.  Making  the  country  really  a  desirable  place 
above  the  city,  in  many  respects,  in  which  to  live  ? 

Dr.  True.  Oh,  yes.    AU  of  those  causes  have  a  certain  effect. 

Mr.  WiNSLOW.  Dr.  True,  have  there  been  prepared  statistics  con- 
cerning the  graduates  of  agricultural  colleges,  and  where  they  go  after 
graduating  ? 

Dr.  True.  To  a  certain  extent  that  has  been  done. 

Mr.  WiNBLOW.  Can  you  furnish  that  to^  us  ? 

Dr.  True.  I  have  no  doubt  I  can  furnish  a  certain  amount  of  such 
information. 

Mr.  WiNSLOW.  Will  you  do  that? 

Dr.  True.  Yes. 

Mr.  WiNSLOW.  Thank  you. 

Dr.  True.  Aside  from  this  question  which  you  have  just  been  dis- 
cussing, which  is  a  very  complex  guestion,  if  vou  should  take  the 
graduates  and  students  of  the  agricultural  colleges  of  the  past  25 
years,  who  have  been  the  investigators  in  our  experiment  stations  and 
in  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  who  have  been  the  teachers  of  agri- 
culture in  the  coU^es  and  secondary  schools,  who  have  engaged  in 
large  pursuits  of  one  sort  or  another  that  have  had  intimate  relation 
to  agricultural  progress,  you  would  find  left  a  comparatively  small 
bodv  of  men  who  have  been  the  leaders  of  our  agricultural  progress 
in  tnis  country. 

It  must  also  be  remembered  that  when  we  speak  of  agricultural 
colleges  generally,  we  are  thinking  of  what  are  sometimes  called  agri- 
cultural and  mecnanical  colleges,  sometimes  the  land-grant  colleges, 
and  those  institutions  are  of  course  doin^very  much  more  than  train- 
ing students  along  agricultural  lines.  They  have  broad  courses  of 
study  which  include  almost  everything  that  might  be  taught  in  the 
State  universities  in  many  cases. 

Representative  Fess.  Snould  that  be  f 

Dr.  True.  I  do  not  know  that  that  should  be  in  an  ideal  sense. 
But  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  Federal  legislation  in  reference 
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to  these  institutions  did  not  plan  to  establish  agricultural  colleges  in 
a  strict  sense  of  that  word.  The  money  is  given  for  a  lar^e  variety 
of  educational  purposes,  and  under  the  general  influences  which  have 
existed  in  the  States  the  wonder  is  that  as  much  has  been  done  along 
i^icultural  lines  as  has  been,  because  there  has  been  so  much  pressure 
for  the  use  of  funds  for  other  forms  of  education.  The  agricultural 
education  is  now  becoming  popular,  and  there  is  not  much  difficulty 
in  getting  funds  to  carry  it  on,  but  that  is  a  very  recent  thing. 

Representative  Fess.  Was  not  the  original  law  to  confine  itself  to 
mechanical  and  agricultural  education  ? 

Dr.  True.  By  no  means. 

Representative  Fess.  We  made  a  tremendous  fight  in  Ohio  on  the 
assumption  that  it  was.  When  the  State  university,  which  was 
really  established  by  the  land-grant  stimulus,  enlarged  and  became  a 
great  university,  there  was  a  tremendous  fight  that  if  it  wanted  to  do 
that  it  was  going  beyond  what  the  Grovernment  meant  when  it  gave 
the  funds. 

Dr.  True.  Neither  the  original  land-grant  act  nor  the  Morrill  Act  of 
1890  confines  instruction,  under  the  terms  of  those  acts,  to  agriculture. 

Representative  Fess.  So  under  this  land-grant  act  the  State 
university  carried  on  a  school  of  medicine  and  a  school  of  law  ? 

Dr.  True.  So  far  as  the  terms  of  that  act  are  concerned,  they  could 
teach  any  subject. 

Representative  Fess.  We  are  doing  it,  but  there  has  been  a  great 
deal  of  question  about  it. 

Mr.  WiNSLOW.  But  the  land-grant  act  gave  authority  and  money 
with  that  authority  to  teach  agriculture  and  the  mechanical  arts. 
It  is  specific  in  the  law  that  the  money  is  to  be  given  to  teach  am- 
culture  and  the  mechanical  arts.  It  is  divided  in  Massachusetts  be- 
tween Amherst  and  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology. 
Thev  divide  that  fimd.  A  private  institution  gets  half  of  the  fund 
in  Massachusetts. 

Representative  Fess.  And  Amherst  is  doing  more  in  agriculture. 

Dr.  True.  Massachusetts  is  the  only  State  that  has  established  a 
separate  as^riculture  college  under  that  legislation.  All  the  other 
States  established  institutions  with  much  broader  scope. 

Representative  Fess.  Yes;  we  did. 

Dr.  True.  And  in  over  20  States  the  State  university  is  the 
outgrowth  of  the  land-grant  act  of  1862. 

Representative  Fess.  Is  Ann  Arbor  the  outgrowth  of  this  same 
act  ?  . 

Dr.  True.  No. 

Mr,  WiNSLOw.  There  is  an  agricultural  college  there. 

Dr.  True.  The  more  you  go  into  the  situation  as  regards  these  in- 
stitutions the  more  you  will  see  it  is  a  complex  question.  Hardly 
any  statement  you  can  make  about  that  is  exactly  true  as  appUei^ 
to  them  generally. 

Having  these  agricultural  colleges  properly  constituted  as  the 
institutions  for  higher  education  in  agriculture,  we  should  have 
secondary  schools  in  which  agriculture  should  be  taught,  and  these 
be  of  two  general  classes:  First,  general  secondary  schools  in  which 
agriculture  constitutes  one  of  the  aepartments  of  instruction;  second, 
special  agricultural  schools.    In  both  of  these  classes  of  schools  there 
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should  be  theoretical  instruction  of  agriculture  and  special  instruction 
or  vocational  instruction  more  directly. 

The  association  which  I  am  representing  here  this  morning  favors 
the  creation  of  secondary  schools  of  agriculture  and  the  institution 
in  connection  with  those  schools  of  strictly  vocational  instruction. 
The  association  has  gone  on  record  on  this  point,  and  the  following 
paper  and  resolutions  contained  the  matter  relating  to  secondary 
education  in  agriculture,  home  economics,  the  trades  and  industries 
on  which  the  association  has  taken  definite  action  in  recent  years: 

The  paper  on  secondary  education  in  agriculture  in  the  United 
States  was  presented  at  the  convention  of  the  association  in  1909. 
As  shown  by  its  form,  it  was  intended  simply  as  an  expression  of  the 
opinions  of  the  author,  but  after  its  reading  the  association  imexpect- 
edly  and  spontaneously  adopted  the  paper  as  containing  an  embodi- 
ment of  its  views  on  this  subject. 

This  was  presented  to  the  association  by  myself,  and  I  quote  from 
the  proceedings  of  the  twenty-third  anoual  convention  oi  the  asso- 
ciation, pages  17-19,  from  a  paper  entitled  "Secondary  education  in 
agriculture  in  the  United  States,"  as  follows: 

"I  propose  first  to  outline  briefly  the  present  status  of  secondary 
education  in  agriculture  in  the  United  States. 

"Twelve  years  ago,  when  Secretary  Wilson  came  to  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture,  there  were  but  10  agricultural 
high  schools  in  the  coxmtry,  and  the  teaching  of  agriculture  in  normal 
schools  or  in  public  elementary  schools  had  merely  begun.  To-day 
there  are  60  agricultural  high  schools  or,  definitely,  secondary  agri- 
cultural courses  in  colleges,  346  public  high  schools  teaching  agricul- 
ture, and  119  State  or  coimty  normal  schools  and  16  aCTicmtiiral 
colleges  training  young  men  .and  women  to  teach  agricmture.  In 
addition  to  these  there  are  a  number  of  private  institutions  giving 
secondary  instruction  in  agriculture  and  16  institutions  offering  cor- 
respondence courses  or  reading  courses  which  are  practic^dly  m  sec- 
ondary grade,  making  in  all  about  500  institutions  giving  secondary 
instruction  in  agriculture. 

"For  the  purpose  of  this  discussion  these  institutions  may  be 
classified  as  follows: 

"(1)  The  agricultural  colleges  where  the  instruction  is  given 
through  definitely  organized  agricultural  high  schools,  as  in  Imime- 
sota,  or  through  short  or  special  courses  of  different  kinds.  The 
agricultural  cofleges  as  a  body  are  giving  much  secondary  instruction 
in  agriculture.  In  some  cases  this  is  definitely  organized  as  such, 
and  in  other  cases  it  is  given  imder  a  variety  of  names.  (2)  Agri- 
cultural high  schools  in  congressional  or  other  large  districts,  as  in 
Minnesota  and  Alabama.  §)  County  agricultural  high  schools,  as 
in  Michigan  and  Wisconsin.     (4)  State  or  county  normal  schools. 

(5)  Ordinary  high  schools,  either  in  cities,  tewnships,  or  counties. 

(6)  Private  colleges  and  schools.     (7)  Correspondence  schools. 

"In  a  general  way,  though  very  inadequately,  I  have  stated  the 
present  scope  of  instruction  in  agriculture  in  secondary  schools  in 
this  coimtry.  It  must  be  said  that  the  movement  is  stiU  m  an  experi- 
mental stage,  and  the  most  encouraging  thing  about  it  now  is  that 
we  have  a  sufficient  number  of  experiments  in  this  kii>d  of  education 
in  progress  so  that  we  shall  hope  to  have  some  pretty  definite  results 
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worked  out  from  experience  within  a  comparatively  short  time.  I 
think  we  shall  all  a^ee  that  it  is  now  too  early  to  say  what  the 
American  system  of  secondary  education*  in  agriculture  will  ulti- 
mately be.  From  the  study  which  I  have  been  able  to  make  of  this 
subject,  I  am  inclined  to  sum  up  the  matter  from  a  somewhat  ideal 
point  of  view  in  the  following  statement: 

"  (1)  Agriculture,  including  horticulture  and  forestry  (and  it  is  well 
to  bear  in  mind  that  where  1  use  the  term  '  agriculture '  I  would  use  it 
in  the  ordinary  sense  to  include  the  whole  subject)  should  be  a  re^lar 
part  of  public  secondary  education  •  (2)  the  unity  of  the  educational 
system  should  be  maintained,  but  there  should  be  sufficient  elasticity 
of  curricula  to  meet  the  various  needs  of  the  people;  (3)  the  standard 
curriculum  of  secondary  schools  having  agricultural  courses  should 
conform  in  a  general  way  to  that  adopted  for  the  general  school  sys- 
tem of  the  State;  (4)  the  standard  argicultural  courses,  whether  in  the 
ordinary  high  schools  or  in  special  schools,  should  not  be  narrowly 
vocational,  out  should  aim  to  fit  the  pupUs  for  life  as  progressive, 
broad-minded,  and  intelligent  men  and  women,  as  well  as  good  farm- 
ers and  horticulturists ;  (5)the  standard  courses  in  agricultural  second- 
ary schools  should  be  so  organized  as  to  form  a  natural  and  proper 
preparation  for  entrance  to  amcultural  colleges." 

Representative  Fess,  Would  you  amplify  No.  4  just  a  little  bit, 
just  to  show  what  you  mean  ? 

Dr.  True.  If  you  will  wait  a  moment  and  permit  me  to  conclude 
reading  this  extract,  I  think  you  will  find  the  points  are  covered. 

Representative  Fess.  That  is  one  of  the  points  of  difficulty,  whether 
you  are  attempting  to  make  better  farmers  or  better  men  on  the  farm. 
The  danger  is  that  we  lose  sight  of  one  in  favor  of  the  other.  Do  you 
treat  that  in  JOUt  statement  ? 

Dr.  True.  To  a  brief  extent,  but  I  will  be  glad  to  enlarge  upon  that 
if  you  desire  when  I  conclude  my  statement  [reading].  *'The  condi- 
tions of  entrance  requirements  to  colleges  are,  in  my  ludgment,  far 
from  satisfactory,    it  is  not  hkely  that  we  have  reachea  the  ultimate 

f)lan  for  the  j>reparation  of  the  great  mass  of  students  who  in  the 
uture  will  desire  college  courses.  It  seems  certain  that  when  the  so- 
called  vocational  subjects  are  properly  organized  and  taught  in  the 
secondary  schools  they  will  be  generally  recognized  as  having  much 
pedagogical  value,  lliis-is  especiallv  true  of  agriculture,  which  is  a 
subject  embracing  much  of  general  human  interest,  ^rea  under 
present  conditions  the  agricultural  colleges  would  do  well  to  give 
credit  in  their  entrance  requirements  for  agricultural  subjects  properly 
taught  in  secondary  schools. 

''The  agricultural  college  should  have  a  definite  legal  relation  to 
our  public-school  system  and  especially  to  the  courses  or  schools  of 
apiculture  of  secondary  and  elementary  grades.  By  this  I  mean 
that  the  State  legislature  should  take  defmite  action,  recognizing  that 
agricultural  colleges  have  a  definite  function  to  aid  in  the  oiganization 
of  a  proper  system  of  secondary  instruction  in  agriculture,  and  help 
the  secondary  schools  in  that  work. 

"One  difficulty  now  in  the  progress  of  this  movement  is  that  in 
quit«  a  number  of  States  the  legislation  is  such  that  the  agricultural 
colleges,  if  they  take  any  part  m  it,  have  to  'butt  in.'  The  whole 
matter  of  secondary  education  is  in  many  States  intrusted  to  the 
State  department  of  education,  as  far  as  the  State  deals  with  tho 
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matter.  I  think  that  ought  to  be  remedied.  It  may  be  said  that 
that  is  only  part  of  a  wider  thing.  I  do  not  believe  that  we  have  yet 
in  this  country  considered  definitelv  enough  the  proper  relation  of 
our  universities  and  colleges  to  the  more  elementary  education. 
These  higher  institutions  in  many  States  yet  stand  too  far  apart  from 
our  general  system  of  education.  It  is  very  desirable,  it  seems  to  me. 
that  they  should  be  recognized  by  statute  everywhere  as  an  essential 
part  of  our  public  system  of  education.  And  while  that  general  move- 
ment is  proceeding  the  friends  of  agricultural  education  should  urge 
that  the  agricultural  colleges  should  nave  a  definite  part  in  the  organi- 
zation ana  maintenance  of  systems  of  agricultural  education  in  public 
schools. 

"Agricultural  colleges  will  have  to  do  secondary  work  to  a  con- 
siderable, extent  for  some  time  to  come.  We  can  not,  in  my  judg- 
ment, jump  immediately  in  all  our  agricultural  colleges  to  a  State  of 
things  where  all  the  secondary  work  is  excluded.  This  should,  how- 
ever, be  definitely  organized  as  separate  and  distinct  from  the  college 
work.  The  aim  should  be  to  have  all  secondary  work  relegated  to 
secondary  schools,  entirely  separate  from  the  colleges,  when  such 
schools  are  efficiently  organized  with  reference  to  instruction  in  agri- 
culture. 

"Agriculture  should  be  generally  introduced  into  the  ordinary  high 
schools.  There  should  also  be  a  limited  number  of  special  agricul- 
tural high  schools  in  the  different  States.  These  should  be  so  hmited 
in  number  that  they  will  be  organized  with  reference  to  large  dis- 
tricts. I  do  not  beheve  it  is  either  necessary  or  desirable  to  organize 
such  schools  with  the  county  as  a  unit.  Experience  so  far  points  to 
the  fact  that  the  county  is  too  small  a  imit  for  the  proper  equipment 
and  maintenance  of  a  tnoroughgoing  agricultural  high  school.  These 
special  schools  should  have  a  relatively  large  agricultural  faculty  and 
an  adequate  equipment,  so  that  the  students  going  to  them  will  not 
only  have  offered  to  them  a  standard  course  of  high  school  or  second- 
ary grade,  but  will  also  have  opportunity  to  specialize  to  a  certain 
extent  along  different  agricultural  lines.  I  believe  that  such  schools 
are  needed,  because  they  will  in  a  way  set  the  pace  for  secondary 
education  in  agriculture,  and  will  help  rather  than  hinder  the  general 
introduction  of  agriculture  into  the  ordinary  high  school." 

Representative  Fess.  Take  Ohio,  Dr.  True.  How  many  such 
schools  should  we  have  there  ? 

Dr.  True.  The  State  of  Ohio  thus  far  has  taken  theposition  that 
agriculture,  where  taught  in  secondary  schools,  should  be  taught  in 
ordinary  high  schools. 

Representative  Fess.  How  many  should  there  be  in  a  State  of 
40,000  square  miles,  all  or  most  of  which  is  agricultural  ?  You  say 
the  county  is  too  small  a  unit.  Would  you  maKe  it  the  congressional 
district  ? 

Dr.  True.  In  a  general  way  that  might  be  done,  although  I  do  not 
like  that  as  a  unit. 

Representative  Fess.  That  is  based  upon  population. 

Dr.  True.  In  a  general  way  my  idea  about  that  is  that  we  should 
^o  rather  slow  in  tne  organization  of  these  special  schools,  estabUsh- 
mg  them  in  small  numbers  to  begin  with,  and  then  as  they  become 
established  increase  the  number  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  students  as 
the  numbers  grow. 
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Representative  Hughes.  Dr.  True,  we  have  in  Georgia  an  agri- 
cultural school  in  each  congressional  district,  and  we  have  an 
agricultural  college  located  at  the  university  at  Athens. 

Representative  Fess.  How  many  agricultural  schools  have  you 
all  over  the  State  ? 

Representative  Hughes.  Ten.    We  will  have  12. 

Representative  Fess.  Do  you  change  your  congressional  districts 
from  time  to  time  ? 

Representative  Hughes.  Very  seldom.  We  had  to  do  it  in  re- 
districting  our  State  recently. 

Dr.  True.  It  must  be  remembered,  when  contrasting  these  two 
conditions,  that  in  the  Southern  States  the  high-school  system  gen- 
erally is  not  so  well  established  and  organized  as  in  manv  of  the  other 
States.  Then  the  relation  of  the  amcultural  population  to  the 
population  engaged  in  other  pursuits  has  to  be  taken  into  account, 
so  it  is  a  complex  matter. 

Continuing  my  reading: 

"Besides  serving  more  general  purposes,  they  will  attract  a  good 
many  of  the  more  mature  students  wno  are  not  ready  or  financially 
able  to  go  to  college,  but  desire  to  go  somewhere  to  get  some  definite 
instruction  in  agriculture,  and  who  are  really  too  old  to  feel  com- 
fortable in  the  ordinary  high  school.  These  schools  will  also  aid  in 
the  preparation  of  teachers  and  school  officers  for  the  rural  schools, 
so  that  in  a  way  those  special  agricultural  schools  will  more  fully 
meet  the  need  which  is  now  being  met  to  a  limited  extent  by  the 
special  and  short  courses  in  the  agricultural  colleges. 

"As  I  said,  I  believe  the  standard  courses  in  these  special  agri- 
cultural schools  should  not  be  narrowly  vocational,  but  should  con- 
form in  a  general  way  to  the  general  standard  for  the  high-school 
system  in  the  States,  and  they  should  be  organized  so  as  to  connect 
them  definitely  with  the  general  educational  system  of  the  State. 
To  do  this  it  will  probably  be  found  necessary  in  the  case  of  schools 
that  have  shortened  the  school  year  to  24  weeks  of  six  days  each  in- 
stead of  36  weeks  of  five  days  each,  to  add  another  year  to  the  stand- 
ard course,  making  it  five  years  instead  of  four.  But  it  would  be 
desirable  that  besides  the  standard  courses,  which  would  prepare  the 
students  for  college  or  for  life,  as  the  case  might  be,  such  schools 
should  have  shorter  courses  more  purely  vocational." 

To  cover  the  point  made  by  Mr.  Fess,  if  you  desire  to  have  me  go 
on  a  little  further  I  might  say  that  my  view  of  the  matter  is  that  m 
all  these  secondary  schools  much  more  attention  should  be  given  than 
has  been  thus  far  to  the  establishment  of  strictly  vocational  courses, 
so  that  there  may  be  a  good  opportunity  in  those  schools  for  students 
who  desire  to  complete  their  education  to  get  strictly  vocational 
teaching  which  will  prepare  them  for  work  on  the  farm  or  in  other 
industries,  if  other  instruction  is  connected  with  such  schools.  But 
I  do  not  beUeve  that  those  schools  should  be  so  organized  that  if  the 
students  desire  to  go  on  further  they  shall  practically  be  deprived 
of  the  opportunity.  In  other  words,  I  am  not  in  agreement  with  what 
may  be  called  the  European  system  of  vocationS  education,  which 
is  so  organized  as  to  practically  bar  the  student  in  the  more  strictly 
vocational  schools  from  going  on  to  the  higher  universities.  Then  we 
must  bear  in  mind  as  regards  agriculture — about  which  I  know 
most--rand  also  so  far  as  I  understand  the  matter  of  the  other  indus- 
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tries,  that  we  must  not  shut  out  of  our  secondary  schools,  organized 
especially  with  reference  to  vocational  instruction,  the  teacning  of 
the  theory  of  the  subject,  especially  in  agriculture,  which  should 
always  be  a  large  factor  in  a  secondary  school. 

Mr.-  Prosseb.  Should  not  the  teaching  in  the  secondary  schools 
give  apphed  theory  and  not  abstract  theory? 

Dr.  True.  This  may  be  said  to  be  true,  that  in  American  secondary 
education  generally  we  have  gone  altogether  too  much  into  what  j^ou 
would  term  abstract  instruction.  The  whole  system  of  scientific 
instruction  in  the  secondary  schools  is  now  imdergoing  an  evolution. 

Mr.  Prosser.  Has  it  not  been  due  to  insistence  by  the  colleges 
upon  certain  entrance  requirements  which  made  it  absolutely  neces- 
sarv  for  secondary  schools  to  give  abstract  training? 

Dr.  True.  Certainly,  because  the  whole  educational  system  has 
been  along  that  line;  but  we  are  now  finding  out  that  tne  way  to 
teach  the  sciences  is  to  begin  with  the  concrete  things,  and  then  to 
develop  the  subject  out  of  what  the  student  learns  and  knows  about 
the  things  with  which  he  actually  has  to  do.  That,  of  course,  is  a 
la^e  educational  problem  at  the  present  time. 

To  conclude  this  matter  very  briefly,  I  would  Uke  to  put  on  record 
this  further  statement: 

At  the  convention  of  the  association  in  1911  there  was  a  prolonged 
discussion  on  the  question  of  Federal  legislation  regarding  secondary 
schools,  at  the  end  of  which  the  association  voted  that  "it  would 
favor  Federal  aid  for  public  schools  of  secondary  grade,  providing 
secondary  education  in  agriculture,  home  economics,  the  trades  and 
industries,  including  manual  training,  and  for  the  education  and 
professional  training  of  teachers  for  these  schools  in  the  several  States^ 
as  may  be  determined  by  the  legislature." — Proceedings  of  25th 
annual  convention,  page  119. 

In  1912  the  association  reaffirmed  its  action  in  this  matter  by 
adopting  the  following  resolution: 

^^nesolved,  That  this  association  reaffirms  its  declaration  favoring 
*  Federal  aid  for  public  schools  of  secondary  grade,  providing  secondary 
education  in  agriculture,  home  economics,  the  trades  and  industries, 
including  manual  training,  and  for  the  education  and  professional 
training  of  teachers  for  these  schools  in  the  several  States,  as  may  be 
determmed  by  the  legislature. '  " — Proceedings  of  26th  annual  con- 
vention, page  127. 

Mr.  Prosser.  May  I  ask  Dr.  True  one  question?  Suppose  this 
commission  should  determine  to  give  some  money  for  agricultural 
education,  to  be  spent  by  the  States,  and  the  great  question  before 
us  was  how  that  money  might  be  made  to  yield  the  best  results  for 
agriculture.  Two  possible  methods  suggest  themselves.  One  would 
be  to  j^ive  the  money  to  the  States  to  use  in  employing  supervisors 
of  agriculture,  who  would  go  about  in  the  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  of  their  district  where  agriculture  was  being  taught  and  super- 
vise that  instruction  and  train  teachers  in  the  service  to  give  the 
work.  Another  method  would  be  to  have  the  State  board  of  control 
distribute  the  money  to  the  agricultural  schools  themselves,  giving 
some  money  to  every  one  of  them  according  to  the  amounts  which 
those  schools  spent.  In  your  opinion,  whicn  of  those  two  methods 
would  be  the  most  advisable  as  an  entering  wedge  of  national  grants 
by  the  Federal  Government  at  the  present  time  ? 
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Dr.  Tbue.  If  I  bad  a  choice  I  should  be  inclined  to  choose  thefonner. 

Mr.  Pbosseb.  Give  it  to  supervision  ? 

Dr.  True.  Yes. 

Mr.  Frosseb.  That  is  all  I  have  to  ask,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Representative  Hughes  [presiding].  The  hour  of  meeting  of  the 
House  has  arrived  and  we  must  take  a  recess.  We  are  certainly  very 
much  obUgjed  to  you,  Dr.  True,  for  appearing;  before  us  this  morning. 
The  commission  will  take  a  recess  until  2  o'clock  this  afternoon. 

(Thereupon,  at  12  o'clock  noon,  the  commission  took  a  recess  until 
2  o'clock  p.  m.) 

AFTERNOON    SESSION. 

At  the  expiration  of  the  recess  the  commission  reassembled. 

Mr.  WiNSLOw  (presiding).  The  commission  will  please  be  in  order. 
Mr.  Prosser,  I  understand,  has  a  report  to  make. 

Mr.  Prosser.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  \vould  like  to  report  a  rather  unfor- 
tunate situation  which  has  arisen  in  the  House  and  Senate,  depriving 
us  of  the  presence  of  the  congressional  members  of  the  commis- 
sion this  aiternoon.  Senator  Smith  is  floor  leader  this  afternoon  on 
matters  relating  to  the  Mexican  War  and  finds  himself  unable  to 
leave  the  Senate.  I  think  it  woidd  be  possible  to  secure  the  presence 
of  Senator  Smith  to-night.  Congressman  Hughes  has  a  bill  on  the 
floor  of  the  House,  out  of  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor, 
which  is  on  the  Calendar  and  for  which  he  must  take  the  responsi- 
bility this  afternoon.  Congressman  Fess  appears  at  the  door  as  I 
speak.  Senator  Page  can  not  be  located,  but  ho  has  two  committee 
meetings,  one  of  the  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs  and  one  of  the 
Committee  on  Interoceanic  Canals,  this  afternoon,  the  second  a  very 
important  meeting,  and  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  he  can  be  here. 

In  view  of  the  situation  it  seems  to  me  it  might  be  highly  advis- 
able for  this  presentation  of  material  on  the  part  of  the  representa- 
tives of  the  national  society  to  go  over  until  to-night,  wnen  they 
may  have  a  chance  to  address  the  full  commission.  They  have 
been  in  conference  here  and  have  formulated  a  statement  of  their 
views  and  their  desires,  and  I  feel  that  they  should  be  given  a  full 
hearing  as  far  as  possible  by  all  members  of  the  commission. 

I  therefore  suggest,  in  a  tentative  way,  the  possibility  of  setting 
the  hearing  for  8  o'clock  to-night.  I  understand  that  the  three 
representatives  who  have  come  nere  to  make  the  presentation  this 
afternoon  are  willing  to  stay  over  until  to-night  if  that  arrangement 
can  be  made. 

After  informal  discussion  it  was,  upon  motion  duly  seconded, 
agreed  that  the  commission  adjourn  until  8  o'clock  p.  m.,  and  that 
the  members  present,  as  a  committee,  proceed  to  hear  Mr.  David  S. 
Hill  and  Mr.  D.  W.  Springer. 

EVENING   SESSION. 

statement  op  DAVID  S.  HILL,  PH.  D.,  DIRECTOR  OP  DEPARTMENT  OP 
EDUCATIONAL  RESEARCH,  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS,  NEW  ORLEANS. 

Dr.  Hill.  As  a  representative  of  the  city  of  New  Orleans,  I  desire 
to  emphasize  before  this  commission,  first,  the  desirability  in  gen- 
eral ox  extending  the  aid  of  the  Federal  Government  to  cities  and 
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municipalities  able  to  establish  suitable  trades  schools  for  the  voca- 
tional training  of  boys  and  girls,  and,  secondly,  of  extending  this 
aid  in  such  a  way  as  to  elicit  gifts  of  money  from  philanthropy  and 
mimicipalities  for  the  purpose  of  vocational  education. 

The  fruitfulness  of  myestments  made  by  the  Government  here- 
tofore in  the  matter  of  aiding  local  educational  efforts  is  attested  by 
the  general  success  of  State  agricultural  colleges  and  State  univer- 
sities These  doubtless  owe  to  the  Federal  land  grants  their  initial 
growth  toward  the  increase  in  plants  and  influence  that  has  made 
directly  for  the  economic  and  social  betterment  of  our  whole  popu- 
lation. 

While  the  agricultural  and  mechanical  colleges  are  open  to  the 
youths  of  the  city,  nevertheless  there  have  been  millions  of  boys  and 
girls  in  our  cities  untouched  by  the  influence  of  the  agricultural  col- 
lege. These  city  boys  and  girls,  who  are  destined  to  enter  mechanical 
trades,  it  is  folly  to  neglect.  Better  preparation  of  our  city  3routh  for 
efficient  occupation  means  a  social  uplift  eventuafly  affecting  both 
country  and  city.  In  its  application  to  life,  aU  skill  in  mechanical 
occupation  is  fluid,  in  that  the  worker  trained  in  one  city  may  after- 
wards live  in  another.  Increase  of  quality  and  quantity  of  work 
through  skill  is  of  benefit  to  both  consumers  and  producers,  whatever 
may  be  the  geographical  distribution  of  the  products  of  labor.  There- 
fore, in  consideration  of  past  success  in  wisely  applyinq^  Federal  aid 
to  a^cultural  education,  and  the  fact  that  the  youth  of  our  cities  are 
in  dire  need  of  suitable  vocational  training,  especial  effort  should  be 
undertaken  to  encourage  our  cities  to  extend  the  benefits  of  the  right 
kind  of  vocational  training  to  the  increasing  number  of  youths,  who, 
without  such  training,  are  sure  to  join  the  mass  of  incompetents. 

What  has  happened  in  New  Orleans  may  happen  elsewhere.  In  the 
city  of  New  Orleans,  the  largest  city  of  the  South,  there  is  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  city  a  fund  of  nearly  $1,000,000  available  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  trades  school  for  boys.  This  fund  was  given  outright 
to  the  city  by  Mr.  Isaac  Delgado,  with  the  explicit  provision  that  all 
of  the  fxmd  must  be  expended  for  the  estabUshment  and  permanent 
eauipment  of  the  school,  but  that  the  money  for  maintenan  e  and  pay 
oi  teachers  must  be  provided  otherwise.  While  this  philanthropy 
will  enable  New  Orleans  to  establish  one  of  the  most  complete  traces 
schools  in  the  whole  country,  nevertheless  other  financial  burdens 
carried  by  the  city  make  it  almost  impossible  to  provide  wholly  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  institution.  This  concrete  illustration  indicates 
how  an  educational  plant  of  wide  utility  could  be  quickened  into 
immediate  activity  if  only  the  lever  of  Federal  aid  were  available. 

Mr.  Prossee.  Dt.  Hill,  why  is  it  that  New  Orleans  would  maintain 
as  large  a  school  as  any  other  large  city  ?  Do  you  bring  that  out  fur- 
ther in  your  remarks  ? 

Dr.  Hill.  You  mean  the  reasons  for  our  present  financial  con- 
dition? 

Mr.  Prossee.  Yes.  Why  is  it  you  can  use  a  million  dollars  to 
build  a  trade  school  and  the  city  finds  itself  xmable  to  maintain  that 
school  after  ifc  has  been  built  and  equipped  ? 

Dr.  Hill.  That  is  a  long  story,  but  some  of  the  reasons  are  these: 
New  Orleans  has  been  crippled  financially  by  the  enormous  expendi- 
tures incidental  to  the  buiiaing  of  our  sewerage  system,  for  one  thing. 
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You  know  we  are  pectdicg^ly  situated  with  r^ard  to  the  Mississippi 
Rirer  and  the  surrounding  swamps,  and,  owing  to  the  necessity  of 
installing  modem  sanitary  measures,  we  have  been  compelled  to  put 
in  a  verv  expensive  sewerage  system,  which  is  now  nearing  completion. 
It  has  been  necessary  to  pledge  our  revenues  in  a  way  that  is  very 
unusual  for  American  cities,  and  we  are  scarcely  able  as  it  is  to  main- 
*  tain  our  pubUc-school  system  adequately.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  last 
year  we  were  compelled,  as  a  measure  of  economy,  to  cut  the  salaries 
of  all  teachers  ana  employees. 

Mr.  Pbosseb.  Is  it  not  also  true  that  the  city  has  an  enormous 
public  dept  that  came  down  to  it  as  a  result  of  the  Civil  War  f 

Dr.  Hill.  That  is  one  complication,  but  the  immediate  occasion 
of  the  present  financial  condition  is  this  matter  of  the  sewerage  system 
and  pubUc  improvements. 

Representative  Fess.  Then  the  presentation  for  your  city  would  be 
different  from  what  it  would  be  for  Geveland  or  rhiladelphia  ? 

Dr.  Hill.  With  regard  to  the  rather  crippled  financial  condition 
of  our  city,  yes;  but  with  regard  to  the  rather  unique  provision  of  Mr. 
Delgado's  will,  no.  It  is  altogether  possible  that  a  philanthropist 
here  or  there,  as  I  shall  consider  in  a  moment,  might  be  persuadea  to 
give  to  a  municipaUty  a  very  large  sum  of  money  for  tne  establish- 
ment of  a  trade  school,  particularly  if  he  thought  that  fund  would  be 
protected  and  safeguarded  from  the  storm  of  local  party  politics  by 
means  of  a  sane  Federal  inspection. 

Representative  Fess.  Then  your  idea  would  be  that  if  a  city  would 
fumi^  a  plant,  by  whatever  means,  whether  by  gratuity  or  public 
taxation,  it  would  be  proper  for  the  Federal  Qovemment  to  assist  in 
the  furnishing  of  some  teacher,  or  supervision 

Dr.  Hill.  To  encourage  that  kind  of  thing,  as  I  shall  consider  in 
just  a  moment. 

If  Congress  could  pass  a  measure  making  it  possible  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  to  deal  directly  wiui  city  governments  in  the 
establishment  of  trades  schools,  where  considerable  sums  of  money 
are  offered  for  estabUshment  and  permanent  equipment,  several 
advantages  might  accrue: 

First,  money,  both  from  municipal  councils  and  from  philan- 
thropists would  be  eUcited,  owing  to  the  confidence  generated  by  the 
assurance  of  Federal  aid  and  a  wise  supervision  insuring  against  the 
ravages  of  local,  partisan  poUtics. 

Second,  delays  and  disputes  regarding  education  that  arise  in  legis- 
latures in  States  where  the  conditions  in  the  one  or  two  existing  lar^e 
cities  are  vastly  different  from  the  country  area  surrounding  would  be 
avoided.  Witnout  the  sHghtest  injury  to  the  country  interests  a  way 
could  be  found  to  enable  a  city  government  to  deal  directly  with  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  m  such  cases  as  the  Delgado  school. 
Provision  for  such  cases  that  might  arise  in  any  lar^e  city  could  be 
made  in  a  special  section  of  a  proposed  educational  bill  and  need  not 
interfere  with  its  other  provisions  as  affecting  a  State  as  a  whole. 
The  actual  rules  to  be  compUed  with  in  such  special  cases  need  not  be 
inconsistent  with  the  function  of  State  boards  of  education  and  State 
legislatures.  To  this  end  it  is  suggested  that  a  special  provisioui 
carrying  a  moderate  appropriation,  should  be  embodied  in  any  pro- 

Sosed  bill  for  the  consideration  of  Congress.    This  sum  coula  be 
ivided  equitably  among  tibe  States  according  to  population,  for  the 
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encouragement  of  benevolences  or  other  funds  which  may  be  available 
to  city  authorities  for  the  establishment  of  trades  schools  to  be  con- 
ducted under  the  auspices  of  councils  or  boards  of  education. 

Equitable  division  of  effort  for  our  industrial  development  and 
the  education  of  the  people  in  day  trades  schools  can  hardly  be 
attained  by  allotment  of  Federal  aid  solely  upon  the  basis  of  the 
proportion  of  population  at  present  engs^ed  in  trades,  manufactur- 
mg,  and  transportation.  Cities  mostly  in  need  of  development  of 
trades,  manufacturing,  and  transportation,  because  of  tne  small 
number  of  persons  engaged  therein,  would  receive  the  least  help. 
Cities  and  States  where  manufacturing  development  is  oldest  and 
skill  of  laborers  greatest  would  receive  the  greater  aid.  If  we  are 
to  develop  our  country  as  a  whole  we  should  apply  support  where 
the  vocational  needs  of  our  people  are  greatest.  This  prmciple  was 
recognized  in  the  Page  and  other  biUs  of  recent  Congresses,  by  pro- 
posed allotment  of  additional  sums  to  States  where  the  population 
engaged  in  certain  industrial  pursuits  is  small.  If  a  community  small 
in  population  and  weak  in  mdustiy  is  able  to  set  aside  $1,000,000 
for  the  vocational  training  of  youth,  and  another  community,  either 
large  in  population  or  strong  in  developed  industries,  is  willing  to 
set  aside  merely  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars  for  the  same  purpose, 
then  in  the  former  case  sound  policy  would  demand  a  larger  Federal 
appropriation  than  in  the  latter  case,  where  mere  size  of  population 
and  cnaracter  of  occupation  be  criteria,  regardless  of  needs  or  of 
local  zeal^  for  education  attested  by  actual  monetary  investment. 
This  special  sum  to  be  used  as  an  incentive  to  municipalities  and  to 
indiviauals  willing  to  bestow  money  upon  municipalities  should,  of 
course,  be  protected  against  exhaustion  by  rich  communities  able 
quickly  to  absorb  a  whole  appropriation.  The  proffered  allotments 
of  this  special  sum  could  be  made  to  the  States  according  to  popula- 
tion, the  ultimate  divisions  within  the  States  being  contms^ent  upon 
the  sums  contributed  by  municipalities  for  the  establisnment  of 
vocational  schools.  This  whole  special  sum,  a  fraction  of  a  general 
appropriation,  it  is  intended,  would  be  set  aside  as  only  a  special 
incentive,  and  in  addition  to  the  other  sums  that  might  be  appro- 
priated for  promoting  the  various  aspects  of  vocational  instructions, 
as  in  agriculture,  home  economics,  trades,  and  industries,  or  in  pre- 
paring teachers  for  such  education.  These  other  various  sums 
might  be  allotted  according  to  provisions  modified  after  the  provi- 
sions contained  in  the  Page  bill  of  the  Sixty-second  Congress  (Cal- 
endar No.  348,  S.  3). 

Whatever  may  be  the  reconmiendations  of  this  commission  and 
any  final  action  upon  the  part  of  Congress,  as  a  citizen  of  our  whole 
coimtry  and  as  a  southern  .man^  I  desire  to  register  approval  of  the 
movement  to  extend  Federal  aid  to  the  vocational  training  of  the 
masses  imder  wise  conditions  of  inspection  and  distribution.    The 

Imblic  schools  are  not  a  failure,  but  much  of  our  secondary  and  col- 
ege  education  bears  the  taint  of  the  formal  disciplinist  and  of  the 
classicist  of  a  dead  generation.  The  need  for  making  education  a 
part  of  life  is  evinced  by  the  multiplication  of  fraudulent  schools  and 
shallow  devices  that  are  offered  as  short-cut  avenues  to  success  in 
skilled  occupation  and  honorable  livelihood:  the  need  of  a  practical 
education  that  develops  skill,  knowledge,  and  morals  is  also  snown  by 
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the  presence  of  thousands  of  incompetent,  idk  men,  paupers,  the 
needlessly  diseased,  the  criminal,  and  the  insane.  In  a  general  move- 
ment for  the  increase  of  individual  power  through  skill  and  knowl- 
edge, and  for  social  betterment,  employees  and  employers,  all  fac- 
tions and  sects,  all  citizens  may  unite. 

Representative  Fess.  Doctor,  you  have  used  the  expression 
"Federal  aid  imder  wise  inspection  and  supervision."  Who  woidd 
inspect  ? 

Dr.  Hill.  Of  course,  that  is  a  difficult  question  to  answer  with- 
out giving  it  a  great  deal  of  thought. 

Representative  Fess.  It  is  one  that  troubles  us. 

Dr.  Hill.  It  seems  to  ?ne,  however — to  answer  the  question  off- 
hand— that  that  would  necessarily  come  under  the  province  of  the 
United  States  Commissioner  of  Education  and  his  subordinates. 

Representative  Fess.  The  inspector  should  be  a  Federal  officer 
rather  than  State? 

Dr.  Hill.  Yes,  sir. 

Representative  Fess.  Under  what  supervision  ? 

Dr.  Hill.  The  supervision  may  be  a  matter  of  cooperation  be- 
tween the  municipal.  State,  and  Federal  authorities. 

Mr.  Prosser.  Dr.  Hill,  in  your  discussion  did  you  have  in  mind  a 
dealing  of  the  National  Government  directly  with  cities  within  States, 
or  did  you  have  in  mind  the  dealing  of  the  National  Government 
with  States  as  a  whole  ?  ^  ^ 

Dr.  Hill.  With  regard  to  this  special  sum  which  I  have  suggested 
to  be  used  as  an  incentive  to  th,e  bringing  out  of  additional  moneys 
from  individuals  or  municipalities,  I  made  reference  to  the  Federal 
Government  directly  with  municipalities. 

Representative  Fess,  Would  you  approve  that? 

Dr.  Hill.  I  think  there  are  some  reasons  with  regard  to  this  special 
sum  and  not  with  regard  to  the  appropriation  ^  a  whole  that  might 
have  some  advantages.  As  I  said,  one  advantage  is  that,  I  beliovei 
such  patronaofe  by  the  Govenunent,  such  cooperation,  might  en- 
courage and  elicit  unexpectedly,  in  some  particular  cases,  large  sums 
of  money  for  this  purpose.  Then,  again,  I  think  it  would  at  least 
ameliorate  the  concution  that  exists  in  some  of  our  States  where  there 
are  only  one  or  two  large  cities. 

Representative  Fess.  Then  the  application  for  aid  should  come 
directly  to  the  Government  from  all  these  centers  t 

Dr.  Hill.  Well,  that  is  a  matter  of  routijie,  of  course,  it  seems  to 
me. 

Representative  Fess.  Can  you  imagine  what  sort  of  time  we  would 
have  in  Congress ! 

Dr.  Hill.  I  suspect  it  would  be  rather  lively,  I  acknowledge. 
^  Mr.  Prosser.  Dr.  Hill,  does  not  your  plan  contemplate  the  restric- 
tion of  this  special  bounty  to  a  very  few  cities — cities  of  large  popula- 
tion, like  New  Orleans,  Cleveland,  Philadelphia,  Pittsburgh,  Denver, 
Chicago,  and  San  Francisco } 

Dr.  Hill.  Of  course,  it  would  be  very  difficult  there  to  keep  away 
from  the  shoals  of  cla^s  legislation  in  regard  to  certain  groups  of 
people.  But  necessarily,  I  should  think,  such  special  bounty  would 
nave  to  be  limited  to  cities  of  a  certain  class  or  group. 

Mr.  WmsLow,  Why  to  cities  of  a  special  class  t  Suppose  I  had  a 
grandfather  who  died,  leaving  money  that  had  accumulated  for  10 
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{rears  to  the  amount  of  a  million  and  a  half  dollars  to  a  little  town  of 
ess  than  10,000  people.     Why  should  not  that  little  town  apply  for 
assistance  1 

Dr.  Hill.  The  only  two  reasons  I  can  see  are.  in  the  first  place,  that 
a  specific  bounty  is  intended  for  a  kind  of  traae  school  that  is  better 
suited  for  a  city  where  there  is  a  large  population,  where  industries 
grow  •  and  the  other  is  that  it  would  take  an  enormous  sum  of  money, 
utterly  out  of  the  guestion,  making  it  entirely  impracticable  unless 
we  were  to  limit  it  in  its  distribution  and  application. 

Mr.  Peosseb.  There  is  one  thing  about  your  plan  that  disturbs 
me.  Those  of  us  who  have  been  in  the  East  quite  a  while  are  very 
familiar  with  th^  small  town,  the  comparatively  small  town  or  city 
with  one  highly  specialized  or  dominant  industry.  There  are  more 
people  engagedf,  for  example,  in  machine-shop  work  in  the  town  of 
Hyae  Park,  a  suburb  of  Boston,  than  there  are  in  the  whole  city  of 
New  Orleans.  New  Orleans  is  not  a  great  manufacturing  place  as 
yet.  It  has  a  lot  of  very  widely  diversmed  and  very  small  industries. 
The  chances  are  that  a  trade  school  for  the  machine-shop  trade  would 
be  estabUshed  much  more  successfully  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
demand  for  it  in  Hyde  Park  than  it  could  be  in  the  city  of  New 
Orleans. 

I  was  wondering  why  the  granting  of  that  money  to  the  State,  the 
State  requiring  the  cities  within  its  borders  to  submit  to  certain  con- 
ditions in  order  to  get  the  aid,  might  not  in  the  long  run — laying 
aside  those  particular  and  peculiar  conditions  that  confront  New 
Orleans — bring  the  best  results.  You  are  a  southern  man,  and  I 
wonder  what  the  people  of  the  South  as  a  whole  think  of  the  attempt 
of  the  National  Government  to  step  within  the  boundaries  of  a 
Commonwealth  and  deal  directly  with  a  system  of  city  schools  as  to 
vocational  education.  What  would  they  think  about  that  plan 
knowing,  as  we  do,  how  dear  to  their  hearts  has  been  the  idea  of  State 
autonomy  ? 

Dr.  Hill.  As  far  as  being  a  southern  man  is  concerned,  I  would 
not,  of  course,  yield  one  iota  of  sentiment  in  that  respect.  But  with 
regard  to  this  bugbear  of  fear  of  Federal  inspection — why,  to  my 
mmd,  it  does  not  exist  at  all. 

Mr.  WiNSLOW.  It  is  purely  imaginary,  do  you  think  ? 

Dr.  Hill.  It  exists  in  the  min(&  of  a  great  many  people,  unaues- 
tionably.  But  I  can  not  conceive  how  we  could  expect  the  Feaeral 
Government  or  any  other  source  to  expend  large  sums  of  money 
without  knowing,  as  a  matter  of  business,  exactly  how  it  is  spent  and 
when  it  is  spent.  And  that  knowledge  can  only  be  gained  by  an 
eflScient  system  of  inspection.  Of  course,  that  word  *' inspection'^ 
can  be  used  in  an  offensive  sense. 

Mr.  Prosser.  Could  not  the  same  end  be  arrived  at  by  making  a 
contract  with  the  State  in  the  nature  of  a  partnership,  ana  then  make 
the  grant  from  year  to  year  as  long  as  the  State  lived  up  to  the  terms 
of  the  agreement  ? 

Dr.  Blill.  Yes;  leaving  open  the  matter  of  inspection. 

Mr.  Prosser.  Yes ;  leaving  the  State  to  do  the  actual  inspection. 

Dr.  Hill.  Yes.  I  would  rather  not  confuse  this  matter  of  the 
special  fund  to  be  used  as  an  incentive  with  this  larger  issue.  I 
think,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  about  the  only  way  it  could  be  done, 
because  if  we  do  not  have  the  cooperation  of  local  authorities  there 
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will  be  friction  all  along  the  line;  but  I  see  no  insurmountable 
obstacle. 

(Here  followed  an  informal  discussion  which  the  reporter  was 
directed  not  to  take.) 

Mr.  Lapp.  I  have  another  question  to  ask  Dr.  Hill.  What  is  the 
system  of  organization  in  your  State,  Dr.  Hill;  as  far  as  the  State  board 
is  concerned  and  the  local  board  ?  Have  you  not  a  State  board  of 
education  provided  for  in  your  constitution,  and  local  boards  provided 
for  each  parish  i 

Dr.  Hill.  Yes;  but  by  action  of  the  last  legislature  a  new  charter 
was  granted  for  the  city  of  New  Orelans,  and  we  arepracticallv  under 
control  of  a  municipal  council  of  four  and  a  school  Doard  of  four;  so 
that  while  the  reports  are  sent  to  our  State  board  of  education  they 
have  very  little  ifany  supervision  over  us,  with  the  possible  exception 
of  a  Uttle  grant  of  some  $3,500  for  domestic  science.  I  believe  they 
have  a  right  to  inqidre  specifically  how  that  is  expended. 

Mr.  Lapp.  Is  the  charter  itself  a  legislative  act  1 

Dr.  Hill.  Yes. 

Mr.  Lapp.  Is  there  not  a  provision  in  your  constitution  that  re- 
quires that  each  parish  shall  have  its  special  school  organization  t 

Dr.  Hill.  I  do  not  know  that. 

Mr.  Lapp.  Are  there  any  conditions  attached  to  this  grant  of 
$1JOOO,000  to  thecity? 

Dr.  Hill.  The  money  is  given  outright  to  the  city.  Of  course,  the 
conditions  of  the  grant  are  about,  in  substance,  as  I  stated,  that  the 
money  shall  be  expended  for  the  establishment  of  trades  schools  for 
boys. 

Mr.  Lapp.  Is  there  any  board  provided,  or  anybody  that  has  the 
say  ?  It  is  strictly  the  property  of  the  city,  and  the  city  can  apply 
it  lor  that  purpose  ? 

Dr.  Hill.  That  question  would  be  better  answered  by  referring  to 
the  will.    I  do  not  nappen  to  have  a  copy  with  me. 

Mr.  Pbosseb.  I  would  like  to  point  out  a  significant  thing  involved 
in  the  principles  that  Dr.  Hill  has  given  us.  it  is  illustrative  of  con- 
ditions in  general  throughout  the  country.  Here  is  a  great  southern 
city,  the  largest  city  in  the  South,  facing  the  Panama  Canal,  with  large 
possibilities  of  inaustrial  development  for  the  immediate  future, 
with  many  small  manufacturing  establishments,  rapidly  growing 
and  realizing  keenly  with  a  vision  of  the  future  the  absolute  necessity 
of  beginning  at  once  the  proper  training  of  its  workers.  It  finds  itseu 
without  funds. 

I  know  enough  about  the  conditions  in  New  Orleans  to  know  that  it 
is  going  to  take  a  most  tremendous  sacrifice  on  the  part  of  its  people 
to  take  advantage  of  this  great  gift  of  Del^ado.  It  is  altogether  likely 
that  the  thing  will  never  be  realized  as  it  should  be  reioized  in  the 
immediate  future,  without  the  stimulus  of  national  grants.  Now, 
just  a  httle  bit  of  money  from  the  National  Government  to  the  State 
of  Louisiana,  finding  its  way  through  proper  channels  to  the  city  of 
New  Orleans  at  this  time,  would  put  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi 
River,  in  our  great  shipping  port  for  the  Gulf  of-  Mexico,  one  of  the 
greatest  trade  schools  in  this  coimtry.  That  stimulus  is  needed  now. 
A  dollar  now  is  worth  $10  20  years  from  now,  is  it  not  Dr.  Hill  I* 

Dr.  Hill.  I  don't  think  tnat  exaggerate.  I  was  just  looking 
for  a  telegram  which  I  have  with  me^  which  says  that  unless  we  are 
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able  to  obtain  either  Federal  or  State  aid,  or  both,  the  opening  of  the 
Del^ado  school  will  doubtless  be  indefinitely  postponed. 

Mr.  Lapp.  Does  the  fund  revert  i 

Dr.  Hill.  No. 

Mr.  WiNSLOW.  It  would  just  be  indefinitely  postjponed  ? 

Dr.  Hnx.  The  money  is  given  outright  to  the  city.  We  have  it. 
I  do  not  mean  to  overemphasize  that  suggestion  about  this  special 
bounty  for  the  encouragement  of  other  governments,  as  I  have  said, 
but  it  seems  to  me  that  the  suggestion  is  worthy  of  some  considera- 
tion. 

That,  however,  is  not  the  big  thing  we  have  before  us.  The  main 
thing  is  to  obtain  Federal  aid  in  consistent  and  hearty  cooperation 
with  the  State  authorities.  I  think  the  plan  Mr.  Prosser  suggested 
just  now,  if  it  could  be  worked  out  for  the  larger  part  of  the  appropria- 
tion, would  be  entirely  feasible.  That  is,  to  have  Federal  inspectors 
to  operate  through  State  boards,  chosen  under  wise  regulation  and 
given  considerable  latitude  as  to  the  local  conditions. 

Mr.  Pbosseb.  Dr.  Hill,  you  are  f amihar,  are  you  not,  with  the  con- 
stitution of  the  State  of  Louisiana  ? 

Dr.  Hill.  Not  very,  no. 

Mr.  Pbosseb.  Have  you  examined  lately  the  provisions  regarding 
education  in  that  constitution  t 

Dr.  Hill.  No,  not  recently. 

Mr.  Pbosseb.  Are  you  aware  whether  or  not  the  constitution  of 
that  State  would  permit  the  organization  of  an  independent  system 
of  vocational  education,  or  wheuier  the  constitution  requires  that  all 
education,  both  general  and  vocational^  be  under  the  present  system  t 

Dr.  Hill.  I  Imow  of  no  such  provision  as  that,  though  at  the 
moment  I  see  no  reason  why  we  should  not  organize  any  kind  of 
system  of  education,  any  more  than  any  private  institution  or  sect. 

Mr.  Pbosseb.  Have  you  examined  tne  provisions  for  Louisiana  as 
yet,  Mr.  Lapp  ? 

Mr.  Lapp.  1  have.  There  is  a  confused  notion  in  my  mind  that 
there  is  a  provision  in  the  constitution  of  Louisiana  that  provides  for 
a  State  board  of  education  to  supervise  all  educational  activity  in  the 
State,  which,  of  course,  would  be  prohibitive  of  any  other  agency 
to  do  the  same  thing.    I  can  not  say  definitelv. 

Mr.  Pbosseb.  There  is  no  provision  as  to  how  the  thing  shall  be 
done  in  the  local  parish  t 

Mr.  Lapp.  There  is  a  provision^  but  evidently  that  does  not  apply 
to  New  Orleans.  There  is  a  provision  for  local  school  officers  in  each 
parish. 

Mr.  Pbosseb.  Does  it  say  that  all  education  shall  be  imder  their 
charge  ? 

Mr.  Lapp.  I  am  not  sure  whether  it  makes  that  statement  or  not; 
I  think  there  is  something  to  that  effect.  I  imagine  Louisiana  is  one 
of  the  States  that  could  not  have  a  dual  system  oi  control. 

ADDinONAL  STATEMENT  OF  MB.  DURAND  W.  SPBINGEB. 

Mr.  Pbosseb.  I  should  like  to  ask  Mr.  Springer  several  questions. 
You  are  secretary  of  the  National  Education  A^odation  ? 

Mr.  Spbingeb.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Pbosseb.  Your  work  brings  you  into  contact  with  all  the  people 
engaged  in  education  in  this  country? 
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Mr.  Spbingeb/  Well;  with  repreaentatiyes  from  all  clasaes.  I  hare 
not  yet  met  them  all  individually. 

Mr.  Prossee.  You  have  had  some  opportunity  to  become  ac- 
quainted with  rural-school  conditions  t 

Mr.  Springer.  Yes. 

A^Ir.  Prosser.  Suppose  this  commission  were  facing  the  question  of 
whether  it  would  recommend  grants  to  the  States,  to  be  distributed 
to  rural  schools  for  the  teaching  of  agriculture,  or  recommend  grants 
to  the  States  to  be  used  for  the  supervision  of  the  teaching  of  a^cul- 
ture  in  rural  schools.  Which  of  tnose  two  methods,  in  your  opinion, 
wou'd  bring  the  best  result  at  the  present  time  ?  Which  is  the  most 
needed  ? 

Mr.  Springer.  I  should  say  supervision  to  start  with.  With  the 
information  which  the  teachers  that  would  have  to  carry  on  the  work 
now  havcj  with  the  training  they  have  secured,  and  the  necessity  for 
really  takmg  teachers  who  have  been  trained  for  other  purposes,  as  is 
always  necessary  when  you  introduce  new  subjects,  supervision  would 
be  the  more  valuable  in  the  immediate  future. 

Mr.  Prosser.  Can  you  give  the  commission  some  idea  of  the  differ- 
ent ways  in  which  a  supervisor  for  agriculture  in  a  western  coimty,  for 
example,  could  be  of  service  in  promoting  elementary  and  secondary 
school  instruction  in  agriculture  ? 

Mr.  Springer.  I  should  think  that  it  would  have  to  be  done  largely 
by  extending  some  system  of  county  institute  work. 

Mr.  Prosser.  That  is  to  say,  you  would  have  this  supervisor  hold 
meetings  of  teachers 

Mr.  Springer.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Prosser.  At  which  he  would  discuss  matters  and  problems 

Mr.  Springer.  And  explain  methods,  and  tell  them  what  could  be 
done  in  their  respective  places. 

Mr.  Prosser.  i  ou  would  think  his  largest  service  would  be,  then, 
that  of  training  teachers  in  service,  and  of  getting,  through  direction 
and  supervision,  better  methods  of  teaching  the  study  of  a^culture  f 

Mr.  Springer.  Yes.  That  was  brought  to  my  attention  by  an 
incident  in  Ivfinnesota  just  a  little  while  ago,  when  for  the  first  time 
in  the  history  of  the  country  a  State  university  gathered  all  of  the 
superintendents  of  the  State  for  a  week — a  short  institute — county 
superintendents,  city  superintendents,  principals  of  schools,  to  the 
number  of  about  500.  jfow,  some  of  those  men  were  drawing  $500  a 
year  salary,  some  were  drawing  S5,000  a  year  salary,  and  they  had 
them  all  there  for  that  week.  They  brought  in  experts  on  school 
problems.  I  happened  to  be  present  at  Tuesday's  session  and  the 
Friday  session. 

Mr.  Prosser.  That  was  the  conference  of  the  University  of  Minne- 
sota ? 

Mr.  Springer.  Yes.  The  work  I  saw  done  there,  while  it  did  tno 
relate  to  this,  was  nevertheless  of  a  character  that  could  be  utilized 
to  good  rdvantage  in  developing  a  propaganda,  and  with  the  teachers 
that  you  have  at  the  present  time  wno  are  equipped  to  teach  agri- 
culture, you  certainly  nave  to  prepare  a  great  deal  more  before  you 
get  far,  or  you  have  to  take  them  and  give  them  the  instruction  along 
specific  lines  which  they  have  not  got  in  the  work  that  they  have 
been  taking. 
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Mr.  PsossEB.  Does  jour  thought  carry  jou  further  into  the  idea 
•f  smaller  conferences  than  townships,  having  this  same  supervisor 
go  to  smaller  local  groups  for  the  same  purpose  f 

Mr.  Sprinoeb.   les;  it  is  that  kind  oi  propaganda. 

Mr.  Pbosseb.  How  far  would  that  man  be  able  to  do  the  thing  of 
which  you  speak  and  add  to  it  a  small  amount  of  actual  visitation  of 
the  schools  himself;  so  that  he  would  come  in  personal  contact  with 
the  teacher  at  her  place  of  service  and  with  her  problems  t 

Mr.  Spbingeb.  That  would  depend,  of  course,  entirely  upon  the 
force  you  could  throw  into  a  State,  the  number  of  people  that  with 
your  otate  funds  you  could  set  at  work.  If  you  had  a  sufficient 
number  so  that  you  could  give  them  a  limited  area  to  cover,  they 
could  cover  it,  not  only  in  larger  groups  but  also  in  visitation  the 
same  as  a  county  supermtendent  of  schools. 

Mr.  Pbosseb.  Do  you  beheve  the  present  county  superintendent 
could  help  in  the  supervision  of  instruction  in  these  special  subjects  ? 

Mr.  Springer.  I  think  he  could,  if  vou  had  persons  who  could 
give  them  instruction  as  to  ways  in  which  they  could  be  of  assistance. 

Mr.  Pbosseb.  Is  not  the  county  superintendent  already  over- 
loaded with  details,  and  does  he  find  his  way  into  every  schoolhouse 
in  his  county  more  than  once  a  year  on  the  average  t 

Mr.  Spbinoeb.  I  question  whether  he  does  not  at  least  do  that.  I 
know  some  county  superintendents  in  pretty  good-sized  counties, 
thickly  populated,  who  get  in  four  times  a  year. 

lir.  Pbosseb.  It  is  largely  a  question  of  roads,  is  it  not) 

Mr.  Spbingeb.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Pbosseb.  And  means  of  transportation.  There  are  undoubt- 
edly some  counties  in  large  agricultural  districts  with  poor  roads 
where  the  county  superintendent  does  not  get  in  very  often. 

Mr.  Spbingeb.  I  presume  that  is  true. 

Mr.  Pbosseb.  When  he  goes  he  can  not  stay  long.  Often  he  knows 
but  little  about  the  subjects  of  agriculture  or  nome  economics,  because 
he  has  not  been  trained  in  them.  Would  you  advocate,  then,  the 
idea  of  attaching  to  the  countv  superintendent  a  staff  of  specialists 
who  would  be  of  assistance  to  him  for  these  special  subjects  ? 

Mr.  Spbingeb.  Of  course,  if  you  did  that  their  work  would  be 
confined  exclusively  within  a  county,  unless  they  were  simply  loaned 
from  a  State  body. 

Mr.  Prosseb.  Would  you  approve,  instead  of  having  the  Federal 
statutes  such  that  these  people  were  to  be  used  in  a  given  local  area, 
having  the  Federal  statutes  appropriate  a  certain  amount  of  money  to 
the  State,  depending  on  its  population,  and  let  the  State  board  of 
control  within  each  State  use  that  money  for  supervision  in  such 
amounts  as  meet  its  conditions  ? 

Mr.  Spbingeb.  I  think  that  in  the  long  run  you  would  probably 
get  better  results  in  that  way.  It  depends  somewhat,  of  course,  on 
the  amount  of  money  you  are  contemplating  asking  for  and  appro- 
priating. But  I  should  think  you  would  not  have  enough  to  com- 
pletely cover  the  groimd  at  the  beginning.  Naturally  it  would  be  a 
matter  of  growth,  and  I  should  take  it  tnatyou  would  grow  better 
from  a  State  center  into  certain  localities,  lliere  are  certain  locali- 
ties in  Michigan,  for  instance,  where  the  same  amoimt  of  money 
spent  would  be  productive  of  much  better  results  than  if  spent  in 
other  localities. 
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Mr.  Lapp.  Do  you  think  the  people  of  Michigan  generallji  the 
leaders,  are  in  favor  of  national  grants  ? 

Mr.  Springer.  I  should  think  so. 

Mr.  Prosser.  What  would  you  think  about  this  plan:  Suppose 
that  the  commission  should,  recognizing  the  ri^ht  oi  the  State  to 
take  care  of  its  own  affairs,  give  the  money  to  tne  State  and  say  to 
the  State,  ''You  shall  either  designate  or  create  your  State  authority 
for  taking  care  of  this  money."  That  puts  the  issue  squarely  up  to 
the  State  in  Michigan^  Illinois,  Pennsylvania,  California,  and  else- 
where. It  seems  certain  from  the  drift  of  all  legislation  that  in  prac- 
tically every  State  in  the  Union  the  State  board  of  education  would 
be  designated  for  that  purpose;  and  in  States  having  only  a  State 
superintendent  of  public  instruction  a  State  board  of  education  would 
probably  be  created  for  that  purpose.  Would  not  that  be  the  line 
of  legislation,  on  the  whole,  tnat  would  relieve  the  commission  and 
the  National  Government  entirely  of  the  charge  of  interfering  with 
the  affairs  of  the  State  ? 

Mr.  Springer.  Yes;  I  think  it  would.  And  yet  I  think  that  there 
are  certain  things  that  even  the  National  Government  can  do  in  this 
matter,  in  addition  to  furnishing  the  money  to  be  so  divided,  that 
will  be  beneficial,  because  in  some  of  the  States  you  will  find  that 
the  State  department  of  education  perhaps  does  not  know  as  much 
about  those  matters  as  it  might.  It  seems  to  me  it  would  be  per- 
fectly proper  for  the  National  Government  to  add  to  the  Department 
of  Education  sufficient  funds  so  that  it  could  carry  on  such  investi- 
gations as  would  be  valuable  in  giving  material  aid  to  these  States. 

Mr.  Prosser.  You  are  speakmg  now  of  the  help  that  Federal 
bureaus  might  give  to  the  work  ? 

Mr.  Springer.  Yes.  And,  while  I  think  that  that  work  ought  to 
be  done  through  the  Bureau  of  Education,  I  believe  that  if  you  do 
anything  you  nave  really  got  to  have  a  sort  of  permanent  board  that 
might  be  made  up  of  the  commissioner  of  education  and  representa- 
tives from  your  other  departments  here  that  would  be — weU,  they 
should  be  satisfied  that  the  State  was  carrying  out  its  part  of  the  agree- 
ment and  not  simply  taking  the  money  and  not  giving  any  return 
therefor.  If  where  we  have  a  State  board  of  education  it  is  not  equip- 
ped to  do  this  thing,  then  it  either  ought  to  equip  itself  so  that  it  can 
or  else  not  get  the  money.  You  have  to  have,  of  course,  somebody 
to  answer  the  question  whether  it  is  doing  that. 

Mr.  Prosser.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  commissioner  of  education, 
if  he  were  the  executive  officer  at  Washington,  ought  to  welcome,  ana 
I  believe  he  would  welcome  the  support  of  a  board.  I  do  not  believe 
that  any  one  man  would  be  able  to  stand  against  the  pressure  that 
would  be  brought  to  bear  on  him. 

Mr.  Springer.  Not  for  a  minute.  I  think  that  what  is  done  should 
be  done  through  the  work  of  the  commissioner  of  education,  but  I 
think  you  have  to  have  a  board,  of  which  he  would  be  a  member, 
that  must  finally  pass  on  these  thin^. 

Miss  Nestor.  What  have  you  in  mmd  now  ?    The  national  board  ! 

Mr.  Springer.  Yes. 

Miss  Nestor.  Mr.  Springer  spoke  of  Michigan  and  Detroit.  Do 
you  know  to  what  extent  the  girls  are  taking  courses  there  t 

Mr.  Springer.  Just  about  half  and  half  wim  the  boys. 

Miss  Nestor.  As  many  girls  as  boys? 
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Mr.  Sfbinoeb.  Yes.  When  Uiat  thing  is  done  there  will  be  four 
distinct  schools.  That  is,  the  scheme  contemplates  four  distinct 
schools,  one  of  which  will  be  devoted  exclusively  to  the  work  of  the 
girls-— domestic  science  and  kindred  lines. 

Miss  Nestob.  What  do  you  mean  by  "kindred  lines!*' 

Mr.  Spbinoeb.  Well,  perhaps  I  should  not  have  said  "kindred 
lines,"  because  domestic  science  covers  the  whole;  domestic  art 
probablv  is  a  better  term — dressmaking,  cooking. 

Miss  Marshall.  Are  those  girls  at  work  part  of  the  time  t 

Mr.  Spbinoeb.  Yes.  We  have  three  classes  of  students  that  cook. 
From  8  o'clock  in  the  morning  until  3  are  the  remilars,  those  are  what 
we  call  the  "all  day";  then  in  the  afternoon,  and  then  in  the  evening. 
There  are  boys  from  the  machine  shops,  like  the  Burroughs  Adding 
Machine  Co.  Then,  there  are  the  girls  that  come  for  this  other  work. 
T  len  we  have  them  from  offices  as  well,  called  the  commercial.  The 
£dison  people  send  over  some  of  theirs. 

Miss  Mabshall.  They  come  when  ? 

Mr.  Spbinoeb.  From  3  to  5,  half  past  6  to  6,  depending  on  the 
kind  of  work  they  are  taking. 

Miss  Mabshall.  In  the  aggregate,  are  there  many  girls  who  get 
away  from  their  work  and  come  i 

^fr.  Spbinoeb.  Yes. 

l^fiss  Mabshall.  And  come  from  their  shops? 

Mr.  Spbinoeb.  Yes. 

Miss  Mab8Hai|.  Then,  just  why  do  they  take  dressmaking  and 
domestic  science  V 

Mr.  Spbinoeb.  Those  that  come  are  largely  those  who  come  from 
the  offices. 

Miss  Mabshall.  Those  that  take  dressmaking  come  in  the  evening  t 

Mr.  Spbinoeb.  Largely  in  the  evening. 

Miss  Nestob.  They  come  from  factory  trades  I 

Mr.  Spbinoeb.  Not  so  much  from  the  factory  trades;  so  far,  the 
girls  have  been  largely  coming  from  office  help. 

Miss  Nestob.  Then  this  training  which  they  are  taking  is  largely 
the  home  economics  ?  They  are  not  taking  it  so^  much  as  vocational 
to  go  into  positions  where  they  can  apply  it  in  institutions  as  dieti- 
tions,  etc. 

Mr.  Spbinoeb.  The  girls  who  are  taking  it  for  vocation  are  largely 
doing  the  commercial  work. 

Mr.  Pbosseb.  The  others  are  taking  it  to  make  their  own  clothes, 
I  suppose  ? 

Mr.  Spbinoeb.  Yes.    The  appropriation  for  the  ground  was  just 

i>assed  at  this  last  session  of  the  board  of  estimates.  The  plan  was 
aid  out  covering  10  years  of  work,  and  the  development  of  four 
distinct  schools. 

Miss  Nestob.  What  were  those  four  distinct  schools  ? 

Mr.  Spbinoeb.  One  will  be  a  girls'  continuation,  and  one  will  be 
a  boys'  continuation;  one  will  be  commercial,  and  one  will  be  trades 
for  tne  boys. 

Miss  Mabshall.  All-day  t 

Mr.  Spbinoeb.  All-day,  and  continuation,  and  night. 

Miss  Nestob.  The  commercial  school,  for  instance,  is  that  just  for 
boys? 
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Mr.  Springer.  Girls  and  boys  both;  but  there  will  be  eTentuaDy 
two  separate.  There  will  be  a  line  of  demarcation  between  the  gir^ 
and  the  boys  for  that,  in  the  same  way. 

Miss  Nestor.  In  the  commercial  ? 

Mr.  Springer.  Yes. 

Miss  Nestor.  Will  they  be  given  equal  opportunities  t 

Mr.  Springer.  Just  the  same. 

Miss  Nestor.  The  girls  can  take  any  course  in  there  that  is  open 
to  the  boys  ? 

^Ir.  Springer.  Just  exactly. 

Miss  Nestor.  And  how  about  the  trades  f    Will  they  be  distinct  f 

Mr.  Springer.  I  imagine  there  will  be  very  few  girls  taking  the 
trade  work  that  is  o£Fered. 

Miss  Nestor.  If  there  were  any  trades  offered,  what  opportuni- 
ties  

Mr.  Springer.  If  it  pertained  especially  to  the  women  ? 

Miss  Nestor.  That  tney  would  d!esire  to  take  up,  it  would  be  open 
to  them  ? 

Mr.  Springer.  I  think  so. 

Miss  Nestor.  They  would  not  be  barred;  it  would  not  be  consid- 
ered a  boys'  school  ? 

Mr.  Springer.  Oh,  yas;  that  is  practically  what  it  will  be;  it  will 
be  just  hke,  for  instance 

Miss  Nestor.  What  do  you  think  will  be  particularly  planned  for 
the  girls  ?    What  is  in  mind  for  them  ? 

Mr.  Springer.  That  matter  has  not  yet  been  determined.  The 
school  there  has  grown  up  as  a  matter  of  fact,  and  all  of  the  appropria- 
tions have  been  secured  by  complete  cooperation  between  the  board 
of  education,  the  chamber  of  commerce,  and  the  Manufacturers'  and 
Builders'  Exchange. 

Miss  Nestor.  And  the  labor  organizations  i 

Mr.  Springer.  The  labor  organizations,  yes.  During  the  time  1 
was  there — I  have  been  away  two  years  now — ^I  started  the  High 
School  of  Commerce.  We  had  several  dinners  at  the  school,  at 
which  the  labor  organizations  were  represented;  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  was  represented;  the  Merchants  and  Manufacturers 
Exchange,  the  Board  of  Education — evervthhig  that  has  been  done 
has  been  practicaUv  with  the  unanimous  agreement  of  all  the  organ- 
izations, and  that  is  one  reason  why  it  has  been  as  successful  as  it 
has.  They  have  not  gone  ahead  too  hurriedly,  but  just  feeling  their 
way  along. 

Mr.  Prosser.  I  am  sure.  Dr.  Springer,  the  commission  is  under 
very  great  obligations  to  you  in  coming  back  here  a  second  time  to 
give  us  the  contribution  you  have  this  afternoon.  It  is  going  to  be 
noeessary  for  us  now  to  tajce  up  another  matter. 

Whereupon,  at  4.30  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  commission  went  into 
executive  session,  at  the  expiration  of  which  it  took  a  recess  until 
8  o'clock  p.  m. 

evening  session. 

At  the  expiration  of  the  recess  the  commission  assembled. 

Mr.  WiNSLow  (presiding).  The  commission  will  please  be  in  order. 
Miss  Gill,  we  should  now  be  pleased  to  hear  you,  provided  you  are 
ready. 
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STATEMENT  OF  MISS  LAURA  DRAKE  GILL,  SOCIETY  FOR  THE  PftOMO- 
TION  OF  INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION,  SEWANEE,  TENN. 

Miss  Gill.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  come,  as  you  know,  as  one  of  the 
charter  members  and  as — ^for  the  last  six  months — one  of  the  trustees 
of  the  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Industrial  Education,  and  I 
have  been  asked  to  explain  what  I  would  naturally  say  in  answer  to 
your  questions,  and  also  to  say  just  a  word  about  the  social  bearing 
of  it  as  it  has  appealed  to  me.  I  feel  that  you  have  before  you  one 
of  the  most  urgent  matters  which  is  how  facing  us  as  a  nation,  in  its 
relation  to  our  happiness  and  to  our  prosperity.  My  own  relation 
is,  of  course,  in  three  phases.  First  as  an  eaucator,  believing  as  I  do 
that  real  mental  power  comes  in  doing  even  more  than  knowing.  I 
thoroughly  believe  in  this  vocational  training.  I  think  that  a  defi- 
nite vocational  aim  for  men  and  for  women  alike  must  be  the  motive 
which  w'dl  lead  them  to  an  intelligent  facing  of  their  problems  and 
to  a  conscientious  meeting  of  their  obligations.  This  habit  of  making 
whatever  knowledge  one  has  usable  is  to  me  the  most  important 
habit  that  we  can  cultivate  in  young  people,  and  so  from  the  educa- 
tional side  I  am  glad  to  speak,  for  it  in  a  measure  seems  likely  to 
increase  the  skill  of  our  young  people.  As  a  woman  I  have  a  very 
special  feeling  about  the  matter,  of  course.  There  are  certain 
almost  universal  points  of  view  which  women  are  now  holding, 
which  I  think  should  be  destroyed,  if  possible;  and  one  I  am  sure  is 
a  consciousness  of  considerable  restriction  in  the  types  of  service 
which  they  are  naturally  allowed  to  render  to  society.  Some  of  you 
may  know  the  visions  which  I  may  have  on  this  point  came  from  a 
year  and  a  half  of  definite  vocational  guidance  work  for  skilled  women, 
in  which  I  had  the  confidence  of  those  women,  and  I  came  to  look  at 
matters  very  much  through  their  eyes,  not  only  from  my  own  per- 
sonal experience,  which  has  been  a  nappy  one,  but  from  their  point 
of  view,  which  in  many  cases  had  been  very  limited  and  very  unsat- 
isfactory ones. 

The  second  point  of  view  which  women  hold  in  large  numbers, 
which  I  want  to  see  destroyed,  is  the  feeling  that  they  have  been 
underpaid  for  their  services;  and  the  third  and  most  tragic  point 
of  view  which  I  want  to  see  done  away  with  is  the  feeling  that  their 
greatest  ambition  at  present  is  service  through  an  acceptance  of  an 
attitude  of  parasitism,  and  in  place  of  these  unfortunate  jpoints  of 
view  of  woman  I  want  to  see  three  others  in  their  nlace.  One  is  an 
assurance  that  to  every  woman  may  come  a  free  self-(  xpression  in  a 
way;  secondly,  an  assurance  of  absolute  justice  in  the  reward  for 
their  work;  and,  third,  that  an  assurance  of  respect  shall  come  to 
her  only  in  proportion  as  she  renders  a  genuine  contribution  to  the 
world's  work.    My  third  point  of  approach  is  through  that  of  the 

Jatriot;  I  might  say,  the  citizen  and  the  patriot.  I  want  to  see  a 
appy  people,  and  I  do  not  believe  that  genuine  happiness  ever 
comes  except  through  the  consciousness  of  honorable  work  done 
for  an  honorable  motive,  and  so  I  wish  to  see  come  through  that  a 
self-respecting  pride,  and  a  skill  and  habit  of  finding  joy  in  construct- 
ive activities,  in  real  work.  I  believe,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  Amer- 
ican people  realize  the  situation  fully.  I  believe,  also,  that  they  are 
willing  to  do  anything  in  theb  power  to  remedy  it,  but  I  think  that 
the  real  difficulty  is  that  neither  they  nor  their  leaders  have  a  clear 
vision  of  the  way  to  attain  this  desired  end. 
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If  there  is  any  justification  for  Federal  aid.  it  seems  to  me,  it  must 
come  at  just  this  point:  to  take  some  of  the  strategic  ooints,  and 
single  them  out  hj  careful  thought  and  meet  them  in  such  a  way  as 
will  enlarge  the  vision  of  the  whole  Nation  as  to  what  efficiency  and 
honorable  activity  is. 

It  is  only  then  oy  meeting  these  strategic  points,  by  wise  focusing 
of  effort,  and  by  a  proper  safeguarding  of  health,  that  I  believe  we 
have  a  right  to  ask  anything  from  the  Federal  Grovemment  for  edu- 
cation in  the  States.  Wherever  we  feel  it  is  an  investment  which 
is  ^ing  to  give  a  very  large  return  in  proportion  to  the  outlay  in 
national  weU-being,  I  think  we  will  be  justified  in  doing  it. 

The  reasons  for  offering  this  Federal  aid  seems  to  me  to  be  not  chiefly 
through  the  financing  of  schools,  not  chiefly  through  the  stimula- 
tion of  school  activities,  especially  in  agriculture  and  household 
economics,  where,  I  think,  the  stimulation  is  already  there.  I  do 
beUeve  that  in  regard  to  the  industries  we  still  need  that  stimula- 
tion. I  think  the  giving  of  prestige  to  labor  through  national  con- 
sideration would  be  a  definite  step,  but  I  think  there  are  three  real 
needs,  which  are  to  me  the  chief  ones.  First,  the  direction  of  trade  in- 
struction ;  second,  standardization  of  trade  skill ;  and,  third,  the  stand- 
ardization of  the  qualifications  of  the  trade  teachers.  These  seem  to 
be  the  three  points  at  which  we  may  hope  for  some  genuine  national 
advantage  from  Federal  aid.  The  justifiable  forms  for  such  help 
would  seem  to  me  to  be  in  agriculture;  preeminently  in  the  indus- 
tries^ in  a  unique  way,  instead  of  trades  based  on  household  arts, 
and  m  the  standardization  of  the  qualifications  of  teachers. 

Li  taking  up  the  points  which  are  asked  of  us  here,  we  should 
therefore  answer  your  second  question  with  the  vision  that  in  agri- 
culture and  in  household  arts  stimulation  is  longer  necessary;  in  the 
trades  it  is  preeminently  still  necessary. 

Are  Federal  grants  needed  in  order  to  bring  about  a  standardiza^ 
tion  of  the  work  ? 

I  think  only  partially.  I  think  money  is  not  one  of  the  chief 
matters  at  all,  except  ^at  it  may  brins;  a  lever  to  bear  on  the  stand- 
ards, and  I  think  only  temporarily.  We  need  financial  help  at  pres- 
ent, but  not  with  the  idea  of  beirg  continuous.  The  br^nning;  of 
prestige  through  national  recognization  is  certainly  something  which 
seems  to  be  thoroughly  needed,  and  in  standardization  we  find  our 
chief  argument,  as  we  have  gone  along. 

The  third  question  I  have  already  answered  in  the  general  state- 
ment, that  I  beUeved  the  forms  of  the  service  should  be  through 
agriculture,  so  far  as  it  remains  necessary;  in  industry,  which  is 
finest  undeveloped  in  trades  based  on  household  arts,  which  is  an 
absolutely  undeveloped  field  in  any  general  sense,  and  upon  a  stand- 
ardization of  the  aualifications  of  teachers. 

Mr.  Prosser.  Miss  Gill,  what  do  you  mean  by  "trades  based  on 
the  household  arts"  I 

Miss  Gill.  I  have  a  feeling  that  in  this  work  in  vocational  educar 
tion  we  must  draw  a  sharp  line  between  the  amateur  and  what  I 
might  call  the  ''master  workman,"  if  you  take  that  in  the  sense  of 
applying  it  to  women  as  well  as  to  men.  I  would  consider  the  unde- 
veloped, low-grade  farmer  with  his  many  undeveloped  activities  and 
the  household  worker  with  her  many  not  highly  developed  activities 
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as  ''amateurs.''  As  I  understand  the  Lever  bill,  it  is  aimed  to  take 
a  farmer  at  his  work  and  lift  him  out  from  this  general  class  of 
amateurs  into  the  class  of  skilled— I  m^ht  say  "master" — workmen; 
that  is  to  say,  let  hun  speciaUze  in  something  which  is  best  adapted 
to  bis  locality,  specially  adapted  to  his  local  markets  or  to  the  marlkets 
within  his  reach.  I  feel  that  for  women  we  have  possibilities  of  fine 
trades.  We  already  have  developed  some  of  the  trades  based  on 
household  arts  in  the  clothing  trades.  Upon  household  economics  I 
believe  we  shall  in  time  develop  a  much  finer  group  of  trades  than  we 
ever  can  develop  upon  the  side  of  the  household  arts.  I  believe  that 
as  soon  as  we  nave  enough  knowledge  of  chemistry  to  make  the 
chemistry  of  metabolism  thoroughly  understood  and  the  chemical 
changes  of  the  food  m  the  body,  we  shall  work  out  a  system  of  die- 
tetics which  will  have  a  bearing  on  national  well-being  imdreamed  of. 
I  believe  in  the  developing  ot  institutional  management,  and  that 
does  not  require  fantastic  advanced  education  by  any  means.  It  is 
an  art  based  on  real  practice,  and  we  are  suffering  to-day  in  this 
coimtry  because  the  training  is  not  really  placed  on  practice.  If  we 
get  a  sharp  line  between  trades  having  a  basis  of  skill,  and  analvze 
these  trades  as  the  elements  of  anyjbusiness  may  be  analyzed,  I 
believe  we  can  develop  as  fine  trades  in  household  economics  based 
upon  the  foundation  of  enthusiasm  and  of  skill  as  we  have  been 
developing  in  the  last  few  years  in  other  occupations.  I  do  not 
believe,  however,  that  the  household  economics  in  its  present  stage 
is  worthy  of  the  name  of  applied  science,  and  I  believe  that  it  belongs 
to-day  in  the  elementary  schools  and  as  a  part  of  general  education. 
I  believe  that  a  reaction  upon  the  schools  in  giving  household  eco- 
nomics to  every  girl  child  m  a  much  broader  and  fuller  way  than 
they  are  now  fijivii^  it  wiU  be  brought  about  by  having  a  vision  of  its 
future  possibmties  for  all  girls  by  presenting  the  idea  of  household 
economics  as  a  trade  for  seff-support.  I  think  the  girl  who  has  been 
trained  to  look  upon  any  trade  m  the  fine  sense  will  be  all  the  better 
when  she  goes  back  into  the  home,  no  matter  what  its  limitations, 
in  doing  the  work  of  the  home. 

Unique  training  of  teachers,  which  I  would  consider  one  of  the  three 
ways  in  which  this  group  might  perform  very  effective  service — I  have 

t'ust  one  point  of  view  tnat  1  would  like  to  express,  and  that  is  that  I 
>elieve  a  visable  demand  must  always  precede  any  adequate  training 
upon  the  part  of  teachers  for  unique  work.  I  have  had  a  great  deal  (3 
experience  in  seeing  possibilities,  as  I  thought,  for  young  women,  if 
thev  would  only  take  a  small  amount  of  special  preparation  for  it. 
Unless  there  was  a  concrete  position  which  they  thought  they  might 
apply  for  with  hopes  to  attain,  it  was  very  hard  to  get  them  to  put  the 
investment  into  that;  to  be  ready  for  something  that  is  not  sure,  I 
suppose  is  not  quite  in  human  nature.  So  I  believe  that  if  in  offering 
less  Federal  aid  at  first  we  should  help,  through  salaries,  any  school 
under  the  form  of  procedure— of  course,  that  is  determined — and  can 
find  a  person  who  has  been  uniquely  fitted,  through  chance  experience, 
to  render  the  service  we  want  to  see  rendered,  we  should  start  to  work 
right  there  with  that  uniquely  trained  person.  There  will  then  be  a 
visible  sign  for  the  other  town  to  follow,  for  the  other  cities  to  follow, 
of  something  that  is  working  well,  and  it  will  also  be  a  visible  stimulant 
to  the  teachers  to  prepare  memselvis  to  hold  similar  positions. 
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As  to  the  kind  of  schools,  I  should  hope  that  any  bill  which  was 
drawn  might  determine  the  type  of  persons  to  be  served.  You  see 
the  advantage  of  this  training  so  clearly  that  the  kind  of  school  through 
which  it  miffht  be  ^ven  would  be  left  undetermined.  It  would  seem  to 
me  wise  to  determme  the  type  of  persons  whom  we  would  serve  and  then 
leave  to  each  State,  according  to  its  conditions,  to  reconmiend  to  the 
commission  that  shall  have  the  approval  of  tneir  plans  the  kind  iA 
school  for  their  own  needs  through  which  they  will  reach  the  desired 
end.  I  think  that  might  avoid  undesirable  imitation  and  would  avoid 
what  would,  in  the  future,  be  an  undue  limitation  upon  the  freedom 
of  the  application  of  the  service. 

Of  course  in  all  of  this  effort  we  must  be  looking  for  the  favorable 
reaction  of  whatever  we  do  for  small  groups  upon  the  general  educa- 
tional system ;  and  in  this  standardization  of  tne  trades  of  the  higher 
form  of  service  in  any  one  of  the  lines  outUned  here  I  beUeve  we  should 
find  coming  in  underneath,  as  a  foundation  and  a  preparation  for  that 
grand  training,  a  most  beneficial  type  of  work  in  tne  lower  schools. 

In  question  5,  as  to  the  work  of  tne  Federal  bureaus^  I  should  not 
feel  competent  to  make  any  definite  suggestions.  My  idea  would  be 
that  they  might  render  tremendous  service  through  the  formulation 
of  general  advice  and  through  providing  a  system  of  agents,  as  vis- 
iting experts,  who  could  go  from  State  to  State  upon  the  call  of  the 
Commission  of  Education;  and  I  would  there  have  a  very  strong  feel- 
in*:;  that  it  would  be  only  with  the  Commission  of  Education  as  an 
authoritative  body,  and  not  even  with  the  superintendent  of  schools 
of  the  States,  that  it  would  be  wise  for  such  work  as  this  to  be  arranged; 
and  that  anv  relation  between  the  Federid  committee  and  the  various 
States  should  be  through  the  Commission  of  Education  of  the  States. 

In  the  limitations  which  should  be  placed  upon  these  grants  I  should 
suppose  they  ought  only  to  be  as  reimbursement  for  salaries. 

1  here  are  three  Idncb  of  expert  advisers  which  the  Federal  Gor- 
enuaent  could  very  graciously  and  wiselv  offer.  One  would  be 
throu.i*h  visiting  experts,  the  second  would  be  through  the  salaries 
of  teachers  in  the  trades,  and  the  third  would  be  through  the  teachers 
of  trade  teachers.  In  only  one  of  these  three  ways  should  I  suppose 
that  such  service  could  wisely  be  rendered.  My  general  thoufifnt  on 
the  matter  would,  then,  be  practically  this:  That  some  Federal  com- 
mittee would  be  in  charge  of  making  all  the  general  plans,  which 
would  be  outlined  and  sent  to  all  of  the  States,  telling  tne  conditions 
in  which  this  Federal  aid  might  be  applied  for;  that,  second,  there 
would  come  from  each  State  wishing  to  cooperate  a  very  special 
plan  of  work,  outlining  their  needs  and  the  points  at  which  they  feel 
may  be  helped  and  the  conditions  which  they  would  ask  to  have  met 
by  the  Federal  committee — first,  the  reimbursement  of  a  portion  of  the 
salaries  of  the  teachers  in  the  trades  or  the  teachers  of  trades  teachers; 
and,  of  course,  a  system  of  free  Federal  advisers  to  the  commission 
of  education  in  the  various  States. 

I  think  that  summary,  Mr.  Chairman,  indicates  the  way  the  matter 
has  presented  itself  to  me. 

Representative  Fess.  You  might  give  your  conclusions. 

Miss  Gill,  llie  last  four  ? 

Representative  Fess.  Just  about  four. 

Miss  Gill.  That  the  Federal  authoritative  body — ^however,  it 
should  be  later  determined  who  had  the  matter  in  charge,  as  the 
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active  body — should  outline  a  general  plan  through  which  this  expres- 
sion may  be  hoped  for  from  the  States;  then  that  each  State  wishing 
to  cooperate  should  submit  its  special  plan  in  detail  as  to  what  it  would 
like  to  do,  how  it  would  like  to  do  it,  and  make  that  plan  so  concrete 
that  the  Federal  committee  shall  pass  upon  it — either  accept  it  or 
reject  it  or  return  it  as  the  secretary  orders,  for  modification,  toward  the 
reimbursement.  The  plan  wouldf  include  a  reimbursement  of  a  por- 
tion of  the  salaries  of  the  two  groups,  either  the  teachers  in  the  trade 
or  the  teachers  of  trade  teachers ;  and  that,  fourth,  there  should  be  a 
system  organized  in  connection  of  free  Federal  advisers  to  the  com- 
mission or  education  in  the  States  that  ask  for  it;  that  would  come 
from  the  various  bureaus,  according  to  the  particular  phase  of  the 
problem  that  was  under  consideration. 

Representative  Fess.  There  are  a  few  features  brought  out  at  this 
time  that  I  would  Uke  to  have  enlarged  upon  just  a  little — where  you 
speak  of  the  function  of  standardizina:  the  skill  of  the  worker,  also  the 
quaUfications  for  the  teaching.  What  is  the  real  significance  ?  What 
would  I  have  in  mind  if  I  started  to  do  that?  What  is  the  basis  of 
standardization  ? 

Miss  Gill.  You  mean  in  general  or  for  the  trades  of  woman  ? 

Representative  Fess.  Either — that  is,  applied  to  the  work  we  are 
to  do — as  a  commission  to  recommend  to  Congress  what  Congress 
ought  to  do. 

Sliss  Gill.  As  I  have  been  through  my  own  apprenticeship  in 
arts  of  various  kinds,  it  has  seemed  to  me  that  I  have  been  taught 
in  a  very  blind  and  bungling  way  to  acquire  such  technique,  ami 
that  there  is  no  such  analysis  of  any  technique  in  anv  of  mv  manuals. 
I  have  no  ac(}uisition  of  tnat  which  corresponds  at  all  to  the  analysis 
of  my  technique  that  I  had,  for  instance,  in  my  music.  That  had 
been  more  thoroughly  standardized ;  it  was  know  exactly  how  motions 
were  to  be  made,  ana  I  was  taught  how  to  maka  them  for  my  music. 
It  was  not  so  for  my  art.  I  was  taught  to  got  certain  results,  and  I 
always  had  to  work  out  for  myself  how  I  should  get  thosa  results. 
Of  course,  I  am  not  an  export  upon  that,  and  I  have  to  admit  that,  as 
you  aU  recognize  my  experience  has  been  in  the  more  conventional  ed- 
ucational lines,  but  I  had  my  child's  study  under  foreiffnors  and  there 
was  hardlv  anything  in  the  fine  of  art  which  a  girl  or  Doy  might  turn 
to  that  I  8id  not  love  to  do,  and  my  temperament  enabled  me  simply 
to  enjoy  most  anything  which  came  within  my  way,  either  in  the 
house  or  gardening,  or  anything  in  the  line  of  work  about  the  estate. 
And,  as  I  nave  watched  the  trade  instruction  in  the  schools,  th?re  seems 
to  me  there  is  an  absence  of  analysis  of  the  technique  which  does 
standardize  the  skill  without  forcmg  the  pupil  to  go  through  the 
long  blundering,  which,  to  many  of  them,  must  always  remain  a 
blunder.  It  would  be  a  naturally  skillful  persqn  that  could  work 
out  the  technique  to  a  really  satisfactory  result,  and  in  the  instruc- 
tion some  one  who  has  thought  it  through  and  worked  it  through 
should  analyze  it  and  explain  it  and  force  the  pupil  to  acquire  those 
methods  and  therefore  tne  skill  corresponding  to  it. 

Representative  Fess.  There  is  a  standard 

Miss  Gill  (interposing).  There  is  one  being  acquired 

Representative  Fess  (continuing).  Somewherei  and  it  is  our  duty 
to  find  it. 
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Miss  Gill.  I  believe  it  is. 

Representative  Fess.  And  to  induce  those  for  whom  we  are  legis- 
lating to  reach  the  standard. 

Miss  Gill.  And  I  beUeve  just  as  there  has  been  applied  in  recent 
years  the  methods  of  photography  in  motion  pictures,  which  can  be 
slowed  down  in  analyzing  the  movement  of  men  in  many  of  their 
trades,  I  beUeve  we  should  have  a  corresponding  analysis  of  the 
skill  in  woman's  trades. 

Representative  Fess.  What  I  am  trying  to  set  at  is  a  thing  which 
is  feasible  and  which  we  can  recommend  to  tne  House  and  Senate, 
that  can  be  worked  in  law  that  can  be  embodied  in  legislation. 

Mr.  Prosser.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  ask  Congressman 
Fess  if  what  he  has  in  mind  is  not  to  provide  by  legislation  the  ways 
and  means  whereby  the  Federal  Government  and  the  States  comd 
proceed  in  due  and  regular  order  to  set  up  this  standardization  of 
instruction,  this  standardization  of  skill  within  trades,  this  stand- 
ardization of  the  necessary  preparation  of  teachers,  and  that  our 
position  here  as  members  of  this  commission  is  to  consider  the  wajns 
whereby  we  may  bring  those  two  great  agencies  of  the  Nation  and 
the  State  together  for  me  attainment  of  this  purpose  ?  For  example, 
we  have  aheady  become  aware  that  these  Federal  bureaus  are 
capable  of  a  large  service^  standardizing  agricultural  practice,  stand- 
ardizing practice  in  the  mdustries,  commerce,  and  even  home  eco- 
nomics. Is  it  not  our  task  to  find  some  way  to  get  the  largest  pos- 
sible benefit  through  the  activities  of  national  or  State  agencies 
cooperating  together?  Is  that  your  conception  of  our  problem? 
That  is  what  I  nave  in  mind. 

Representative  Fess.  Yes;  that  seems  to  me  the  only  feasible  thing 
that  can  be  done.  What  I  was  trying  to  get  at  was  whether  what 
has  been  suggested  is  reachable  by  the  Government  acting  in  cooper- 
ation with  the  States;  in  other  words,  we  wUl  be  face  to  face  with 
the  query:  What  are  you  intending  to  do  here  ?  If  you  are  going  to 
vote  Federal  money,  what  is  it  to  do  1  What  is  the  purpose  of  it  f 
What  are  you  going  to  reach  1  You  have  given  a  good  many  general 
statements  that  are  very  suggestive  to  me ;  that  is  the  reason  I  put 
the  question  to  you  a  moment  ago.  You  spoke  also  of  the  fact  tnat 
we  ought  to  have  the  type  of  service  in  mind  that  we  want  to  reach. 

Miss  Gill.  Yes. 

Representative  Fess.  That,  again,  opens  up  the  question  at  once 
with  me.  There  are  types  of  service.  What  type  of  service  should 
we  be  looking  toward  ?  Do  you  have  something  clearly  in  mind  or 
18  that  a  relative  term  ? 

Miss  Gill.  My  trouble  is  in  understanding  your  question,  I  am 
afraid.  To  me  this  is  all  very  concrete.  I  do  not  believe  we  ought 
to  have  a  vague  idea  about  any  of  it. 

Representative  Fess.  Put  yourself  in  my  place  as  a  Member  of  the 
House,  to  put  your  ideas  in  a  legislative  act.  What  would  you  do  to 
establish  tne  type  of  service  that  you  have  in  mind  ? 

Miss  Gill.  1  thought,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  my  answer  to  that  would 
be  included  in  the  statement  I  made;  that  wherever  a  community 
could  show  that  it  had  a  kind  of  training  needed,  and  a  person  who 
had  been  uniquely  prepared  through  chance  preparation,  you  might 
Bcnr,  to  do  that  in  an  efficient  way,  we  would  set  them  at  their  work. 
We  all  know  that  there  are  scattered  cases  through  the  country  of 
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people  who  are  preeminently  fitted  to  tackle  a  certain  portion  of  this 
problem,  and  the  Federal  Government  tries  to  make  that  experience 
as  largely  as  possible  universal,  does  it  not  1  Whatever  is  worked  out 
in  one  place  is  analyzed,  put  into  definite  form  as  a  method,  taught 
to  people  who  teach  in  other  places.  The  teaching  of  any  wormy, 
of  any  desirable,  trade  by  a  person  really  equipped  tor  it  and  the  uni- 
versalizing of  that  experience  for  others;  that  does  not  seem  concrete 
enough  ? 

Mr.  Marshall.  Miss  Gill,  since  it  is  claimed  that  girls  spend,  I 
believe  it  is,  only  from  five  to  seven  years  in  industry,  do  you  think 
they  should  h&ve  an  equal  chance  for  training  in  the  sldlled  trades 
that  boys  have  ? 

Miss  Gill.  I  think  so,  just  the  same;  and  I  think,  perhaps,  if  they 
are  looking  forward  to  marriage^  in  the  home,  it  is  more  beneficial  that 
they  do  this.  I  believe  there  is  nothing  so  fatal  to  a  right  attitude 
toward  family  service  than  the  waste  of  the  time  from  the  school  to 
marriage,  in  looking  for  a  husband  and  having  a  good  time  in  the 
form  01  self-indulgence  and  of  idleness.  Therefore,  I  believe  that  to 
be  busy  at  a  worthy  occupation  during  that  time  is  most  necessary 
to  keep  a  woman  in  the  right  attitude  of  responsibility  and  of  devo- 
tion which  will  make  her  a  good  wife  and  mother.  I,  moreover, 
believe  that  we  have  argued  too  much  that  when  a  woman  was  mar- 
ried she  was  disposed  of.  I  do  not  .think  she  is  disposed  of  at  all 
until  she  is  in  her  grave.  The  lar^e  number  of  widows  or  of  married 
women  forced  to  support  their  children  or  to  contribute  toward  the 
support  of  the  family,  who  are  in  almost  every  industry  open  to 
women,  that  a  woman  never  knows  what  moment  she  may  have  to  go 
back  to  some  form  of  wage  earning,  and  not  only  for  herself,  as  the 
unmarried  woman  does,  but  for  others  dependent  upon  her.  I  believe 
that  the  courage  that  she  has  in  meeting  her  family  responsibilities 
is  tremendously  increased  by  the  consciousness  that  if  she  need  ever 
do  it  she  may.  I  think  her  happiness  and  privations  through  the 
years,  when  the  children  are  small,  is  very  much  more  likely  to  con- 
tinue if  she  has  that  thought  that  in  the  years  later,  when  the  children 
are  grown,  she  may  again  have  some  real  economic  service  beyond 
that  of  a  mere  home  making  from  entrance  into  society.  I  believe 
that  every  argument  of  self-respect,  of  unselfish  devotion,  and  coura- 
geous facing  of  life  demands  that  a  woman  have  a  skill  developed  to 
the  degree  of  worthy  self-support. 

Miss  Nester.  Miss  Gill,  under  f,  question  3,  kinds  of  schools:  All- 
time,  part-time,  and  evening,  did  I  understand  you  to  suggest  that 
that  be  left  to  the  States;  that  the  Federal  Government  give  the  grants 
and  leave  the  States  to  decide  which  of  these  kinds  of  schools  they 
want  to  establish  in  different  communities,  according  to  the  needs 
of  the  people  ? 

Miss  Gill.  That  would  be  my  suggestion.  I  do  mean  that  they 
should  be  obliged  to  submit  their  plans  for  approval,  of  course. 

Miss  Nestor.  To  what  extent,  in  regard  to  your  plan  for  the 
Federal  commission  to  approve  or  reject,  would  you  want  the  power 
vested  in  the  Federal  Government  to  approve  or  reject  ? 

Miss  Gill.  As  I  understand  this  Federal  aid,  it  is  to  be  given  not  so 
much  because  the  States  could  not  bear  the  expense  of  doing  any- 
thing that  they  now  recognize  as  needed  or  possibly  could  be  made  to 
recognize  as  needed,  but  because  we  wish  to  offer  to  them  a  prize 
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toward  which  they  may  strive,  something  which  will  stimulate  their 
imarination,  stimulate  their  ambition,  and  hasten  the  time  when  our 
workers  shall  have  made  their  lives  worthv.  Therefore,  I  look  upon 
this  Federal  aid  as  prizes,  and  of  course  think  there  must  be  a  clear 
definition  of  the  condition  under  which  they  are  to  compete,  and  one 
of  those  conditions,  as  I  understand  it,  must  be  that  tney  submit  a 
detailed  plan  of  what  they  wish  to  do,  and  the  way  in  which  they  wish 
to  do  it,  and  I  suppose  there  would  of  necessity  be  a  Federal  commit- 
tee that  would  have  the  power  to  approve — they  must,  in  order  to 
authorize  the  payment. 

Miss  Nestor.  To  what  extent  should  they  approve  it? 

Miss  Gill.  Absolutely. 

Miss  Nestor.  How  much  would  you  leave,  we  might  say,  of  State 
rights  for  them  to  decide  ? 

Miss  Gill.  I  should  say  that  when  the  general  conditions  of  the 
award  were  known,  we  should  leave  the  utmost  possible  freedom  to 
the  States  in  determining  the  plan  in  which  they  would  carry  out 
the  meeting  of  those  conditions.  I  think  you  want  the  minimum 
of  control  of  the  States,  but  it  must  prove  itself  a  worthy  plan. 

Miss  Nestor.  You  want  the  ma^cmium  of  control  really  with  the 
Federal  Government;  do  I  understand  that'^ 

Miss  Gill.  No;  I  want  the  fewest  definitions  of  conditions  pos- 
sible from  the  Federal  Government,  and  I  want  the  maximum  of 
initiative  as  to  the  method  on  the  part  of  the  State. 

Miss  Nestor.  I  understood  it  the  other  way.  You  said  the 
"minimum,"  and  that  is  why  I  put  the  other  question. 

Miss  Gill.  Yes. 

Mr.  Prosser.  A  moment  ago  you  said  vou  felt  it  would  be  desirable 
not  to  define  the  type  of  school  but  to  cfctermine  the  type  of  person 
to  be  reached — that  is  to  sa^,  the  Federal  statute  content  itself  by 
saying:  "This  is  for  the  training  of  people  over  14  years  of  age." 

Miss  Gill.  Yes. 

Mr.  Prosser.  Or,  it  might  read :  "All  young  persons  who  have  gone 
to  work,"  and  then,  having  defined  the  type  of  worker,  to  leave  the 
States  free  to  adopt  any  type  of  school  that  seems  necessary  or 
desirable  to  reach  tnat  particular  kind  of  pupil. 

Miss  Gill.  I  understood  that  I  had  mane  the  condition,  first  of  all, 
that  the  strict  definition  should  come  in  the  type  of  worker  in  order 
that  we  might  not  require  so  strict  a  definition  m  the  type  of  schools 
through  which  the  needs  could  be  met. 

Mr.  Prosser.  For  example,  if  the  type  of  person  to  be  reached  was 
the  worker  or  employee  over  14,  that  would  immediately  eliminate 
the  all-day  school  and  confine  the  State  to  part-time  or  evening 
school,  or  Doth,  in  dealing  with  the  question. 

Miss  Gill.  Not  necessarily. 

Miss  Marshall.  Miss  Gill,  might  not  that  be  defined  to  mean  a 
worker  over  14,  we  will  say,  who  was  not  a  worker  in  industry,  if  that 
person  were  in  a  school  where  a  maximum  of  the  time,  or  a  larger 
portion  of  the  time,  were  given  to  trade  practice?  Might  that  be 
defined  as  being  ^'industry    or  **at  work"  t 

Miss  Gill.  If  the  conditions  of  the  school  were  strict  enough  indus- 
trially. In  this  definition  of  the  typo  of  the  worker,  I  have  thought 
that  the  definition  might  perhaps  have  some  such  form  as  this.  We 
count  as  all  in  industiy  anyone  over  14  years  of  age  for  whom  we  are 
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considering,  who  was  in  a  school  chiefly  directed  to  industrial  ends, 
with  at  least  48  weeki  a  year  of  work,  giving  fully  four  hours  a  day  to 
the  direct  trade  in  question,  under  the  conditions  of  the  trade  out- 
side of  the  school  ana  producing  a  product  up  to  the  market  standard. 
Now,  that  would  make  possible  an  all-day  school,  which  was  practi- 
cally d(  ing  what  the  cooperative  schools  of  Pittsburgh  and  Cincin- 
nati are  doing  in  the  new  school  buildings,  and  part  of  the  time  in  an 
industry  and  part  of  the  time  in  a  school.  In  some  communities  it 
Height  be  impossible  to  get  the  apprentice  work  in  cooperation,  and  it 
might  be  better  that  the  school  should  offer  strict  trade  conditions, 
and  it  should  be  an  all-day  school. 

Mr.  Prosser.  I  think  we  would  all  agree  with  that  sort  of  standard- 
ization. I  personally  do  not  believe  that  you  could  get  the  Congress 
to  vote  money  exclusively  for  that  type  of  all-day  school,  because  it 
would  be  confined  to  very  few  places;  it  would  not  be  possible  to 
operate  such  a  school  in  a  small  place,  and  you  would  run  afoul  of  and 
be  an  indictment  of  a  great  many  of  the  day  industrial  schooh  now  in 
operation.  I  think  it  would  be  a  fine  thing  if  it  could  be  done  as  an 
entering  wedge  with  the  National  Government,  but  I  personally  very 
much  doubt  whether  you  could  get  a  scheme  of  that  kind  througn 
Congress. 

Miss  Gill.  I  believe,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  that  type  of  school  is  going 
to  be  a  decreasing  quantity.  I  believe  that  the  tendency  U  to  gQt  this 
trade  training,  I  mean  the  actual  art  of  the  trade,  and  equipments 
that  are  primarily  organized  for  trade  purposes  on  some  cooperative 
plan.  I  believe  it  has  many  advantages.  First,  the  advantage  of 
economy;  and,  second,  the  advantage  that  the  child  sees  from  the 
beginning  that  its  product  is  put  upon  the  market.  A  man  ha:^  a  joy 
of  doing  a  thing  that  is  necessarily  done  right,  and  I  think  that  is  a 
great  stimulus  t<'>  standard  in  the  pupil ;  so  that  I  b  jiieve  while  we  have 
left  in  that  definition  of  the  type  of  persons  the  bare  possibility  of  an 
all-day  school,  I  think  the  probabilities  are  small,  and  I  think  it  will 
be  a  cierreasing  factor. 

Mr.  WiNSLOW.  We  thank  you  very  much.  Miss  Gill. 

STATEMENT  OF  HOWELL  CHENEY,  OF  SOUTH  MANCHESTER,  CONN., 
REPRESENTING  THE  NATIONAL  SOCIETY  FOR  THE  PROMOTION  OP 
INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION. 

Mr.  Cheney.  Mr.  Chairman,  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  com- 
mission  

Mr.  WiNSLOW.  Before  you  fto  on,  we  would  like  to  say  you  will 
not  be  interrupted  until  you  have  finished.  Such  questions  as  we 
want  to  ask  we  \^'ill  ask  you  when  you  are  through. 

Mr.  Cheney.  You  can  interrupt  at  any  time,  because  I  have  nbt 
any  method  or  any  style.  If  you  want  to  ask  questions  at  any  time, 
you  may. 

I  would  like  to  say,  in  justification  of  attempting  to  enter  this 
question,  that  I  have  had  expeiience  with  the  common  school  which 
has  2,000  children,  and  the  administrator  of  that  school  for  10  years. 
I  have  had  experience  in  the  orojanization  of  a  textile  industrial 
school  and  a  close  experience  with  the  textile  industry  employing 
4,500  hands,  and  throuGjh  my  association  with  the  National  Society 
for  the  Promotion  of  Industiial  Education  have  seen  and  sympa- 
thized with  and  appreciated  the  ainis  that  they  were  working  for. 
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The  society  has  existed  from  its  start  with  consecutive  earnest- 
ness for  the  promotion  of  a  public  support  and  for  the  creation  of 
public  interest  in  the  training  for  useful  occupations.  It  stands  for 
a  definite  purpose,  and  what  I  want  to  say  is  not  in  any  way  in 
criticism  or  m  hostility  to  the  aims  of  a  cultural,  academic,  and 
common-school  system.  I  only  have  come,  and  I  think  the  national 
society  has  come,  to  feel  distinctly  that  the  aim  of  training  for 
useful  occupation  must  from  start  to  fijiish  be  absolutely,  differen- 
tiated for  tne  present  from  that  of  a  general  and  cultural  training. 
We  believe  in  that,  and  wish  to  insist  again,  not  from  any  feeling 
of  criticism  or  hostiUty  or  lack  of  beUef  m  the  advantages  and  the 
necessity  of  a  common-school  training  for  all  of  the  children  of  all 
of  the  States  in  the  United  States,  but  because  we  have  seen  so 
many  earnest  efforts  to  bring  back  that  missing  link,  in  connecting 
the  training  with  Ufe,  that  we  have  come  to  feel  that  imtil  public 
confidence  has  been  restored,  until  we  have  re-created  and  reestab- 
lished in  its  ancient  place  of  honor  the  beUef  in  the  training  for  a 
useful  occupation,  that  your  efforts  will  be  submerged  and  lost 
and  dissipated,  unless  you  keep  them  absolutelv  separate.  That 
does  not  by  any  means  mean  that  it  must  always  be  so,  but  as  these 
schools  become  estabUshed,  as  the  public  comes  to  realize  the  good 
that  they  are  accomplishing,  as  tney  are  able  to  hold  their  own 
and  demonstrate^  their  value,  it  may  be  possible  to  in  large  part 
merge  these  activities  into  those  of  the  common-school  system; 
but  for  the  present  I  am  sure  it  is  imalterablv  the  belief  of  the 
national  society  and  those  who  have  devoted  tneir  lives  to  it  that 
they  must  be  aosolutely  differentiated. 

I  our  first  question  is  as  to  the  necessities  of  Federal  aid,  and  the 
burden  was  laid  upon  me,  not  because  I  think  that,  by  any  means, 
the  chief  necessity  of  demonstrating  the  economic  need.  Miss  Gill 
has  admirably  stated  the  social  and  the  intellectual  need,  and  in  a 
minor  way  the  physical  need.  What  is  the  economic  necessity  fop 
training  for  life  of  those  30,000,000  of  people  who  are  engaged  in  the 
useful  occupations  ?  To  get  that  question  clearly  before  us  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  Federal  Government,  because  I  understand  that 
this  commission  is  only  interested  in  it  as  a  plea  for  Federal  aid,  I 
believe  that  it  must  be  predicated  distinctly  from  the  start,  honestly 
and  sincerely  on  the  welfare  clause  of  the  Constitution.  I  do  not  wian 
to  attempt  any  constitutional  justification  of  Federal  aid,  further  than 
to  insist  that  when  that  Constitution  laid  it  down  as  one  of  the  duties 
of  Congress  to  legislate  for  the  general  welfare,  it  established  the 
alternative  responsibility  of  making  those  taxes  ecjusA  throughout  the 
land.  The  welfare  that  they  had  in  mind,  I  believe,  was  a  definite 
and  equal  welfare,  one  which  affected  all  parts  of  the  United  States, 
and  sought  to  create  an  equally  greater  opportunity  for  every  State 
in  the  Union.  There  are  certain  industries  which  affect  only  the 
localities  which  they  serve.  There  are  certain  other  industries  which 
have  themselves  definitely  an  interstate  value  as  our  interstate  com- 
merce railroads  have.  The  labor  which  is  employed  in  them  is  of 
a  mobile  character;  the  goods  which  they  produce  are  in  large  part 
exported  without  the  boundaries  of  the  States  which  created  them. 

There  are  other  industries  which,  as  the  Russel  Sage  Foimdation 
has  described  them  In  their  recent  valuable  pamphlet  on  the  ''Con- 
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stant  and  variable  occupations/'  as  those  which  relate  to  all  the  intri- 
cate operations  of  the  municipal  housekeeping;  they  relate  to  the 
activities  of  the  citizens  to  each  other  within  a  community^  They 
are  the  building  trades,  the  bakers,  the  butchers,  the  shoemakers,  the 
candlestick  makers,  the  doctors,  the  carpenters — all  of  those  trades 
by  which  our  conunon  daily  local  intimate  activities  are  regulated. 

But  there  is  another  great  group  of  industries  that  have  distinctly 
an  interstate  value,  and  which  relate  to  the  welfare,  not  solely  or 
necessarily,  to  that  of  the  citizens  within  the  State,  but  to  the  United 
States  as  a  whole.  What  are  the  numbers  engaged  in  those  indus- 
tries? The  census  of  1900  showed  the  following  distribution  of 
people  employed  in  useful  occupations.  The  figures  are  not  vet 
available  for  the  census  of  1910,  but  the  census  of  1900  shows  tnat 
there  were  in  the  agricultural  pursuits  10,438,000;  in  manufacturing 
and  mechanical  pursuits  7, 112,000;  in  domes ticand  personal  service, 
5,693,000;  in  trades  and  transportation,  which  largely  means  com- 
merce and  transportation,  4,778,000;  and  in  professional  service, 
1,264,000. 

The  first  two,  agricultural  and  manufacturing  and  mechanical 
pursuits,  were  60  per  cent  of  the  whole.  The  other  three  are  of  neces- 
sity 40  per  cent  of  the  whole.  The  producing  of  a  food  supply  and 
the  proaucing  of  commodities  upon  wnich  the  life  of  a  nation  actually 
depends  are  dependent  upon  the  purpose  of  the  first  group.  The  dis- 
triDutive  factors  are  the  purpose  of  the  second  group.  The  first 
group  comes  definitely  and  clearly  within  the  general-welfare  clause  of 
the  Constitution;  the  second  group  often  docs,  often  does  not.  It  is 
in  a  doubtful  field,  where  it  is  often  impossible  to  determine  whether 
they  are  serving  their  own  locality  or  serving  the  United  States  at 
large.  Of  course,  there  is  not  a  sharp  differentiation,  because  the 
first  group  could  not  exist  without  the  second  group,  and  you  can  not 
say  that  oecause  Lynn  is  producing  shoes  that  it  only  is  serving  the 
States  at  large,  whereas  the  butcher  and  baker  are  serving  the  mdi- 
vidual  localities.  There  is  not  that  sharp  demarcation,  and  you  can 
get  at  perhaps  a  better  idea  of  proportion.  It  was  shown  here  to  be 
60  and  40  per  cent.  I  repeat  by  the  distribution  between  pursuits,  of 
the  general  theory  of  a  debit  and  a  credit  basis,  does  it  not  almost 
naturally  follow  tnat  each  must  for  its  own  maintenance  provide  for 
the  rest  of  the  Union  with  about  half  what  it  produces,  or  it  is  going 
to  fall  into  a  debtor  State.  About  one-half  of  all  our  activities  do  go 
toward  activities  which  are  common  to  us  all  and  about  half  go 
toward  activities  which  are  local  and  personal.  It  is  not  possible  to 
reduce  that  to  exact  figures,  but  I  believe  that  statement  is  con- 
servative and  is  reasonable,  and  is,  in  a  way,  substantiated  by  the 
actual  distribution  of  employments  as  the  census  shows  it. 

You  have  then  a  total  of  some  30,000,000  people  engaged  in  general 
occupations,  and  half  of  them  are  aclmowledged  tol>e  of  a  general 
value  to  the  State  and  the  Union  as  a  whole. 

We  have  in  children  becoming  14  years  of  age  everyyear,  1,800,000. 
I  have  obtained  those  figures  from  the  Russell  Sage  Foimdation,  and 
I  think  they  are  correct.  There  might  for  the  tenth,  eleventh,  and 
twelfth  years  come  a  slight  falling  off  from  the  death  rate,  but  it 
would  not  be  very  material,  and  we  are  pretty  nearly  within  the 
truth  to  say  that  there  are  of  children  in  the  United  States  between 
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the  ages  of  14  and  18,  four  times  1,800,000,  or  approximately  7,200,000 
children.  Out  of  these  7,200,000  children  I  think  wo  can  see  that  at 
least  75  per  cent  of  them  must  earn  thoir  living.  I  believe  tiiat  90 
per  cent  of  them  are  going  to  earn  their  living,  but  even  assume  that 
only  75  per  cent  of  thom  are  candidat>s  for  a  us3ful  occupation,  that 
gives  out  of  the  7,200,000,  5,400,000  children  who  are  candidates  for 
a  useful  occupation.  We  have  assumed  that  50  per  cont  of  those 
camo  und  t  the  welfare  clausa  of  the  Constitution,  and  50  per  cent  of 
5,400,000  is  2,700,000.  How  many  of  tlios )  could  we  aid  ?  How  many 
of  thvsa  n  arly  3,000,000  children  could  be  brought  within  the 
influence  of  a  valuable,  useful  training  for  life  ?  How  many  of  that 
2,T00,000? 

Pel  haps  exporinnce  has  made  me  overconservative,  but  I  think 
that  with  the  combined  efforts  of  the  United  States  and  the  individual 
Stat:s  if  we  reach  25  p'T  c^^nt  of  those  children  in  10  years,  we  will 
have  accomplish'^d  a  wonderful  achievcm  nt.  Is  that  too  conserv- 
ative a  statom  nt?  It  is  suppo^able  that  we  can  reach  more  than  50 
por  cent  of  thos^  children  within  10  y^ars  and  give  them  some  ele- 
ments of  a  usijful  training  for  Hfe?  I  thorougnly  believe  that  we 
ought  to  do  it,  but  even  assuming  that  we  can  reach  only  25  per 
Ci  nt  of  th  m,  there  r.re  800,000  within  the  Unito.d  States  to  whom  a 
very  practical  and  useful  training  for  life  can  be  given  within  the 
next  10  yvars. 

1  believe  further  that  it  would  almost  follow  of  necessity  that  if 
the  Federal  Government,  through  its  grants,  stimulate?  the  trainino| 
of  tliese  800,000  that  the  States  must,  from  the  very  necessities  oi 
poUtical  pressure,  take  care  of  an  equal  number  of  the  other  half  who 
are  also  earning  tlieir  living,  who  are  also  in  useful  occupations;  and 
that  throws  within  your  speculation  another  800,000  who,  if  the 
State  does  something  for  the  first  group,  political  pressure  must  neces- 
sarily bring  to  bear  there  considering  the  other  group,  so  that  you 
have  a  possibility  of  taking  care  of  1,600,000  altogether,  the  Federal 
Government  being  only  interested  in  the  first  group  of  800,000. 

Representative  Hughes.  One  milUon  six  hundrea  thousand  a  year  t 

Mr.  (^iiENEY.  At  the  end  of  10  years,  sir.  Oh,  they  could  not  pos- 
sibly get  at  that  in  one  year. 

What  would  be  the  cost,  and  what  would  be  the  return  ?  It  kind 
of  makes  me  shrink  to  go  at  it  in  tliis  way,  because  it  seems  as  if  I 
were  valuing  children  in  dollars  and  cents,  and  I  am  not.  I  was 
asked  to  demonstrate  the  economic  necessity  and  I  am  doing  it. 

Representative  Fess.  That  is  exactly  what  we  want. 

Mr.  Cheney.  I  want  to  emphasize  again  that  this  is  only  one  side 
of  it,  that  the  social  necessity,  intellectual  necessity,  and  the  physical 
necessity  ought  equally  to  be  considered. 

We  now  come  to  value  cliildren  in  dollars  and  cents.  What  does 
this  mean?  Eight  hundred  thousand  children  at  an  expense  of  $15 
a  year,  on  the  part  of  tlie  Federal  Government,  would  mean  an  ex- 
penditure at  the  end  of  10  years  of  $12,000,000.  How  would  I  arrive 
at  the  figure  of  $1 5  a  year  ?  I  arrived  at  it  this  way.  The  expenditure 
for  high-school  children  would  approximate  $45  a  year  in  the  United 
States,  and  the  computation  wliicn  I  wiU  make  later  will  surest  that 
the  P^'ederal  Government  should  pay  between  one-fourth  and  one- 
third  of  that.  But  assuming  that  our  efforts  for  a  practical  training 
for  life  we  expended  $15  a  year  for  every  pupil  of  those  800,000,  in 
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whom  the  Federal  Government  would  have  an  interest,  at  the  end  of 
10  years  we  would  be  expending  $12,000,000.  This  $12,000,000 
would  mean  an  annual  carrying  interest  charge  at  4  per  cent  of 
$480,000.  Ijet  us  make  some  comparisons.  We  will  have  expended 
when  the  Panama  Canal  is  complete,  $400,000,000.  The  annual  car- 
rying charge  then  of  that,  for  mterest  alone,  would  be  $16,000,000. 
Do  very  many  of  us  have  optimism  to  believe,  if  the  Panama  Canal 
more  than  taKes  care  of  its  maintenance  expenses  out  of  its  tolls,  that 
the  maximum  has  been  reached ;  that  the  Government  thcFcfore  is 
going  to  assume  permanently  that  $16,000,000  a  year  as  a  carrying 
charge  for  the  Panama  Canal  ? 

Representative  Fess.  In  addition  to  that,  Mr.  Cheney,  we  have  a 
perpetual  unit  of  $250,000  a  year  to  pay. 

Mr.  Cheney.  I  am  tiying  to  be  as  conservative  as  possible  in  these 
statements.  Assuming  that  you  have  got  that  $16,000,000  carrying 
charge,  and  that  you  are  soberly  and  intelligently  entering  upon  that 
cost  for  the  purposes  lai^ely  oi  national  deren.e.  It  is  not  going  to 
decrease  our  transportation  charges  very  largely;  it  is  not  going  to 
biing  an  increased  food  supply  at  a  lower  cost  to  our  doors  to  any  very 
great  extent.  We  are  sooerly  and  intelligently  facing  the  cost  of  the 
Panama  Canal  as  a  measure  of  national  defense.  If  we  are  willing 
to  assume  a  carrjdng  charge  of  $16,000,000  for  the  national  defense, 
how  much  are  we  willing  to  assume  for  the  betterment  of  our  children. 
Does  $12,000,000  seem  an  insignificant  sum  in  that  comparison,  or  an 
extravagant  sum?  But  you  are  comparing  $16,000,000  as  a  carrying 
charge  with  the  expense  of  $12,000,000,  which  was  the  total  expense 
for  one  year,  not  with  a  carrying  charge  of  $480,000.  So  that  the  com- 
parison between  the  two  is  more  exactly  $16,000,000  as  a^^ainst 
$480,000. 

Representative  Fess.  Mr.  Cheney,  you  will  be  surprised,  I  pre- 
sume, to  know  that  they  claim  the  of)eration  and  the  garrisoning  of 
the  canal  will  cost  $10,000,000  in  addition  to  all  this. 

Mr.  Cheney.  That  only  makes  my  statement  so  much  stronger. 

Consider  a  comparison  as  to  the  possible  cost  of  the  Mexican  War, 
assuming  we  spent  $1 ,000,000,  that  the  war  went  on  for  five  month:5 — 
and,  of  course,  that  is  only  the  beginning.  We  have  got  to  fini  >h  up 
the  job  after  the  war  is  completed.  We  have  a  possible  expenditure 
there  of  81 50,000,000,  on  which  the  carrying  charjre  is  $6,000,000,  and  we 
are  not  undei taking  that  to  vindicate  our  dignity:  we  are  undei taking 
it  soberly  and  seriously  to  furnish  a  neighboring  country  with  a  better 
and  a  more  stable  form  of  government,  and  to  bring  them  up  to  our 
standards  and  our  ideals.  Gentlemen,  if  it  is  worth  while  to  assume  a 
carrying  charge  of  $6,000,000  to  hold  up  a  higher  ideal  before  a  neioih- 
boring  countiy,  is  it  worth  whi'e  to  assume  a  carrying  char<]:e  of 
$480,000  to  hold  up  a  higher  ideal  of  achievement  before  the  children 
of  this  country  ? 

Let  us  look  at  it  in  another  way.  We  have  all  had  some  experience 
around  this  table  with  vocational  education.  W'hat  would  be  your 
various  estimates  as  to  the  increase  in  earning:  power  that  a  voca- 
tional education  might  give  to  a  boy  or  girl  ?  I  am  rather  ashamed 
to  put  it  at  10  cents  a  day.  I  believe  that  is  a  ridiculously  low  mini- 
mum. I  believe  that  the  difference  between  an  absolutely  unskilled 
boy  out  of  the  sixth  grade,  who  has  had  no  practical  traimng  for  life, 
and  the  boy  who  has  had  a  year's  training  or  two  year's,  if  possible. 
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in  a  practicable  vocational  school,  is  far  more  than  10  cents  a  day^ — is 
very  much  more  nearly  75  cents. 
Kepresentative  Fess.  You  mean  the  value  of  the  product  of  the 

Mr.  Cheney.  I  tried  to  talk-of  it  in  terms  of  product,  and  it  is  too 
indefinite.     Wages,  somehow,  are  a  definite  thing  to  me. 

As  to  how  much  more  those  two  boys  would  produce,  I  could  only 
say  in  the  long  run  that  would  be  measured  by  the  wages  the  boy 
who  was  earning  10  cents  a  day  would  produce  at  least  10  cents  a  day 
more.  I  beUeve,  in  fact,  he  would  produce  20  cents  a  day  more, 
because  of  the  product  on  labor  that  is  only  approximately  half  of  it* 
But  is  that  your  experience — you  who  nave  had  experience,  Mr. 
Prosser,  that  a  vocational  education  ought  to  increase  the  average 
earning  power  of  these  800,000  children,  whom  we  are  talking  about, 
10  cents  a  day? 

ilr.  Prossbe.  I  think  it  is  a  very  conservative  estimate.  The 
figures  for  the  last  two  graduating  classes  at  the  Beverly  Park  Boys 
School  at  Beverly,  Mass.,  indica^  that  boys  at  17  going  out  from 
this  Beverly  Park  Boys  School  to  the  shops  of  the  United  Shoe 
Machinery  Co.,  were  double  the  wages  of  the  apprentices  of  the  same 
age  who  left  the  school  at  14  to  go  to  work  ana  were  entirely  without 
any  education  save  the  experience  gained  in  the  shop.  Of  course,  that 
is  an  extreme  case,  but  1  think  that  25  cents  a  day  certainly,  and 

Srobably  50  cents  a  day,  on  the  average,  represents  increase  wa^e 
ue  to  training.  You  are  certainly  safe  on  tne  10-cent  estimate,  it 
seems  to  me. 

Mr.  Cheney.  I  tried  to  be  excessively  conservative,  and  I  believe 
I  have  been.  It  is  far  more  than  10  cents;  but  even  assuming  that  it 
is  10  cents  a  day,  and  they  are  going  to  work  280  days  a  year,  there 
is  $28  a  year.  Now.  $28  a  year  multiplied  by  800,000  children  is 
S22,400,000,  and  multiply  that  by  22  years  of  service,  and  you  see 
that  the  value  of  that  increased  training,  as  measured  by  wages, 
is  $448,000,000.  Nobody  will  believe  you  when  you  state  those 
figures,  but  where  are  they  wrong?  Where  are  they  not  absol  tely 
conservative  ?    Is  there  a  naw  in  that  argument  t 

Mr.  WiNSLOW.  Absolutely  not,  Mr.  Cheney.  The  wages  under  the 
apprenticeship  scheme  of  the  Santa  Fe  Railroad  would  put  your 
argument  to  shame. 

Mr.  Cheney.  Being  absolutely  and  certainly  conservative  t 

Mr.  WiNSLOW.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Cheney.  But  now,  consider  that  we  assume  the  States  were 
going  to  take  care  of  another  800,000,  and  you  reach  tiie  siun  of  not 
$448,000,000,  but  $996,000,000  of  increased  earning  power  as  the 
result  of  an  expenditure  on  the  part  of  the  Federal  Government  of 
$12,000,000. 

Representative  Fess.  That  is  not  all.  You  are  just  putting  that 
upon  the  basis  of  earnings,  to  say  nothing  about  the  joy  the  skilled 
worker  would  have  over  the  bungler. 

ISt.  Cheney.  Nothing  at  all.  lam  simply  measuring  these  children 
in  dollars  and  cents,  ana  I  know  it  is  all  wrong. 

Representative  Hughes.  Mr.  Cheney,  I  wm  state  a  little  incident 
along  that  line  which  occurred  down  m  my  State  recently.  A  man 
was  building  a  house,  and  a  farmer  was  hauhng  sand.  The  farmer  was 
furnished  his  wagon  and  hia  horse,  and  he  received  $2  a  day;  the 
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brick  maaon  received  $5  a  day.  One  was  a  skilled  laborer  and  the 
other  was  a  common  farmer,  with  just  his  wagon  and  his  mule,  and 
shoveling  dirt.    It  struck  me  with  a  good  deal  of  force. 

Mr.  Cheney.  Let  us  look  at  it  from  another  economic  angle.  I 
have  tried  to  make  an  estimate  of  how  much  society  invests  as  an 
organized  whole  in  bringing  a  child  from  infancy  to  independence, 
inl)rin^ng  a  child  up  to  the  point  where  it  depended  upon  its  parents 
for  nothing,  which  I  would  assume  would  be  between  17  and  18  years 
of  age,  before  it  reached  the  period  of  complete  independence.  If 
you  figure  Hving  expenses  at  a  minimum,  educational  expense  at  $26 
a  year,  all  the  police  and  Government  expenses  at  the  ratio  that  rules 
in  Connecticut,  you  will  find  that  society  has  invested  in  every  child 
that  reaches  18  years  of  age,  $4,000;  that  is,  that  amount  of  money 
has  been  expended  before  that  child  becomes  independent  and  begins 
to  make  an  economic  return  to  society. 

I  have  taken  the  figure  which  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation  gave  me 
of  1,800,000  becoming  14  years  of  age  each  year,  and  for  the  next  four 
years  I  have  made  a  decluction  of  5  per  cent  death  rate,  which  is 
probably  excessive,  and  you  reach  the  figure  that  there  are  becoming 
18  years  of  age  in  each  year  in  the  United  States  1,500,000.  On  those 
1,600,000  children  becoming  18  years  of  age  every  year  society  col- 
lectively has  spent  $4,000  apiece,  which  make  the  aggregate  sum 
of  $6,000,000,000  spent  upon  those  children  before,  in  an  economic 
sense,  they  begin  to  make  a  return  for  society.  Of  course,  they  have 
returned  mfimtely  more  in  love  and  service  to  their  parents,  but 
before  they  begin  to  make  a  return  to  society  there  is  $6,000,000,000 
spent  upon  them.  Is  it  unnatural,  is  it  extravagant  to  ask  in  order  to 
make  that  expenditure  of  $6,000,000,000  a  little  more  effective  that 
you  spend  $12,000,000,  or  two-tenths  of  1  per  cent  ?  I  dp  not  believe 
that  many  manufactming  concerns  would  hesitate  very  long  on  that 
proposition. 

Looking  at  it  from  another  angle,  in  expending  this  $4,000  in  bring- 
ing a  child  to  the  condition  of  independence,  he  has  perhaps  an  average 
earning  power  of  $350  a  year  for  tne  first  year.  That  probably  would 
be  the  average  earninff  power  for  the  first  year.  Three  huncfred  and 
fifty  dollars  capitalizea  at  4  per  cent  means  nine  thousand  dollars.  If 
you  spend  $50  more,  of  which  the  Federal  Government  would  con- 
tribute only  $16,  or  $4,050,  you  certainly  would  get  an  earning  power 
of  $400  a  year,  which  means  ten  thousand  dollars  capitalized.  There 
is  another  proposition  that  no  productive  concern  could  hesitate  about 
for  a  minute.  . 

However,  so  much  for  the  economic  necessity  for  Federal  aid. 

There  are  other  general  considerations  of  an  economic  nature.  The 
first  is  the  point  of  view  of  the  trend  of  labor  conditions.  As  I  see  the 
labor  concutions,  the  things  that  make  for  mxrest,  the  things  that 
make  for  the  greatest  difficulty  in  the  labor  market,  are  the  large 
numbers  who  are  in  the  unskilled  employments,  particularly  tne 
large  numbers  who  have  been  in  the  imskilled  employments  and  are 
becoming  30  years  of  age,  and  realize  that  their  service  is  in  less  and 
less  demand  for  every  year  they  are  at  it. 

Taken  collectively,  as  a  whole,  it  seems  to  me  that  is  the  saddest 
fact  in  our  industrial  conditions.  The  great  body  in  unskilled  employ- 
ment reach  their  highest  wage  when  they  are  in  the  most  vigorous 
strength  of  from  20  to  24  years,  and  by  the  time  they  are  30  years 
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old  be^  to  jnro  down  and  fall  off  and  be  constantly  pushed  further 
and  further  down.  There  is  not  any  help  for  that.  Tnere  is  not  any 
solution  of  it  that  I  can  see  that  is  possible,  with  the  exception  of 
training  those  men  so  that  they  have  a  resource  besides  their  brute 
force  and  physical  stren<3:th. 

The  second  poijit  of  view  is  in  the  increased  cost  of  living.  We  talk 
constantly  about  the  increased  cost  of  living.  We  do  not  even  know 
the  factors  that  enter  into  it,  but  there  are  two  unmistakable  factors: 
The  amount  of  food  that  is  available  and  the  amount  of  wagres  to  pay 
for  it.  The  shortenino^  of  hours  is  aiding;  the  wages,  all  of  the  aids 
that  go  to  make  life  more  worth  livin<?,  and  increase  our  general  hippi- 
ness  undoubtedly  increase  the  cost  of  living;  but  the  two  most  d3finite 
thiji^  that  are  wthin  our  control  are  the  amount  of  food  that  can  be 
supplied  and  the  wages  that  can  be  earned  to  pay  for  that  food.  If 
the  Federal  Government,  as  an  initiative,  devotes  itself  to  stimulating 
aa  education  in  the  producino;  of  food  products,  and  in  slimulitLng 
the  skill  in  producing  commodities  wliich  can  be  transferred  into 
wages,  you  have  an  immediate  tangible,  concrete  effect  upon  the  cost 
of  living,  which  is  not  theoreticaii  but  appeals  to  every  man's  sense 
of  his  daily  living  experience. 

There  is  anotlier  point  of  vi^w,  that  if  we  are  to  maintain  our  agri- 
cultural and  our  industrial  supremacy  we  must  have  a  high  grad^  of 
skill;  we  mu^t  hava  the  ability  to  produce  more  articles  of  a  highftr 
standard,  and  I  b  li?!ve  that  tn'^  time  is  coming  and  is  now  d'^finitely 
felt  b;y  all  produ^»rs  that  quality  counts  pretty  nearly  as  mu^h  as 
quantity  in  the  balance  shoot  at  the  end  of  the  year;  and  if  the 
Unitod  States  is  to  maintain  its  position  as  an  industrial  factor  in  the 
world,  that  supremacy  will  d^pmd  more  than  anything  ehe  upon 
the  nuriibor  of  it^  skill-^d  workors  and  its  ability  to  produce  a  larger 
quantity  of  the  highost  quality  possible. 

What  arc  the  moa  ures  of  the  amount  of  Federal  aid  and  the 
mothod  of  arriving  at  it?  The  minimum  proportion  which  tho  State 
should  recoivo  of  a  total  of  the  appropriations  should  be  ba^od  upon 
the  ratio  which  the  numbers  ongag-^d  in  agriculture,  and,  second; 
the  numbers  engaged  in  the  trades  and  indu^tri-^s  in  such  Stat'^s  b^ar 
to  the  total  employed  in  the  useful  occupations  in  the  United  States. 

This  matter  ha^  been  dobated  back  and  forth  with  a  groat  d^al  of 
thoroughness;  various  me  a  u  res  have  been  suggested,  fs  thoro  any- 
thing as  dofinit'*,  or  as  ju^t  in  d'^termining  the  ratio  which  each  State 
may  receive  of  the  whol:^  as  the  ratio  which  the  numbers  acquired 
in  the  useful  occupations  in  those  Stat'>s  b?ar  to  the  numb3r  of  those 
occupations  as  a  whol;>  in  the  Unitod  States?  It  seems  obvioudy 
the  fairost,  the  most  d  ^finit^,  and  the  most  easily  obtainabb.. 

Within  the  above  maxinum  of  distribution  within  the  State,  the 
amount,  I  boli.>ve,  should  not  exceed  on?-half  the  amount  sp^nt  in 
the  salaries  alon?  of  instruo,tors  in  tho  practice  of  a  usefid  occupation 
and  in  the  theory  directly  rolat'^d  to  it;  that  is,  that  hmits  the  amount 
which  the  Stat'^,  after  n^coiving  its  pro  rata  amount,  could  distribute 
to  any  school  to  onvhalf  of  tli^  amount  sp^nt  for  instruction,  teach- 
ing t  alarios  only,  in  the  practice  of  a  trad.*,  or  in  the  theory  directly 
relat-^d  to  that  practice. 

This  makes  for  throe  factors:  First,  simplicity;  it  is  definite;  it 
is  easy  of  enforcement.  S.  cond,  it  emphasizes  the  real  purpose  of 
the  gi*ant  and  its  dependence  upon  the  character  of  the  instruction* 
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All  of  you  who  have  had  anything  to  do  with  schools  know  that  a 
school  is  90  per  cent  teaching,  and  if  you  can  make  your  whole  grant 
upon  the  basis  of  teaching  you  are  pointing  to  a  most  definite  factor 
in  its  succe^ss.  Insist  upon  a  high  grade  of  teaching,  and  you  have 
thereby  a  definite  measure  of  achievement.  Third,  this  is  in  accord- 
ance with  the  practice  in  many  States.  I  think  that  almost  all  State 
grants,  at  least  in  the  East,  are  contributed  upon  the  basis  of  salary. 

What  would  be  the  ratio  of  the  total  expense  to  this  one-half  of 
the  salaries?  Excluding  rent  and  interest  on  indebtedness,  cost  of 
permanent  improvement  and  repairs,  the  expenses  of  maintaining 
vocational  schools  are  approximately  80  per  cent  salaries  and  20  per 
cent  other  expenses.  Tnis  was  based  on  Connecticut  experience. 
Of  that  80  per  c^nt  of  salaries,  three-fourths,  on  an  average,  would  be 
spent  for  instruction  in  the  practice  and  theory  dir(  ctly  relating  to 
a  trade — that  is,  four-fifths  of  80  per  cent  leaves  6()3  per  cent,  or  the 
ratio  of  the  current  expenses  on  an  average  devot  d  to  actual  instruc- 
tion in  the  practice  or  in  the  theory  directly  relak  d  to  a  trade.  If 
the  National  Government  paid  not  to  exceed  one-half  of  this,  it 
would  approximate  one-third  of  the  cost  of  current  expenses,  and 
possibly  to  one-fourth  of  the  total  expenses,  including  rent,  intor(  st, 
and  permanent  improvements;  that  is,  the  proposal  would  be  that 
in  the  rough  average  the  Federal  Government  should  pay  not  over 
a  quarter  expenses  to  be  incurred  on  account  of  vocational  schools 
coming  within  the  grant. 

I  believe  that  Federal  grants  should  be  distributed  in  the  form  of 
a  reimbiu-sement  of  expenses  already  incurred  and  certified  to;  never 
as  advances  preceding  actual  payment.  Federal  grants  should  be 
only  made  on  the  receipt  of  a  certificate  of  compliance  with  condi- 
tions specified  in  the  statutes,  and  I  have  endeavored  to  very  roughly 
and  briefly  sketch  the  conditions  as  it  would  seem  to  mo.  And  here 
I  am  expressing  my  own  private  opinion  and  not  the  opinion  of  the 
National  Society,  oecause  I  believe  we  have  never  gotten  down  to 
those  exact  details,  and  these  are  the  conditions  enforced  in  Con- 
necticut: First,  that  moneys  must  be  spent  for  instruction  of  chil- 
dren over  14  years  of  age;  second,  of  those  actually  engage  d  in  indus- 
try and  in  a^culture  or  in  the  making  of  a  product  of  industry 
under  as  rigia  specifications  as  the  standards  of  quality  as  exist 
imder  competitive  conditions. 

Here  I  regret  I  must  take  issue  with  what  I  bc^lieve  to  have  been 
the  trend  oi  Mr.  Prosser's  thought.  If  I  understand  him,  he  would 
exclude  the  all-dav  trade  school,  while  he  would  admit  the  part-time 
cooperative  schools.  The  all-day  trade  school  docs  not  do  anvthing 
but  transfer  the  cooperative  system  to  State  supervision,  and  why, 
in  the  name  of  goodness,  should  you  pernjit  coopt^ration  with  private 
employers  and  not  permit  cooperation  with  the  State  employers  ? 

Mr.  Prosseb.  May  I  answer  him  upon  that  point,  Mr.  Chairman  I 
I  would  not.  I  thoroughly  believe  in  the  all-day  and  industrial  trade 
schools  as  much  as  you  do,  but  I  have  never  been  able  to  see  how  it 
is  possible  for  the  National  Government  to  standardize  the  work  of 
the  day  school  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  either  sound  legislation 
possible  or  enforceable  after  it  was  passed;  in  other  words,  the  condi- 
tions in  this  country  are  such  that  there  is  no  agreement  of  mind 
between  Arizona  and  Maine  as  to  what  should  be  done  in  a  school 
when  it  is  an  all-day  school  for  children  between  14  and  16  years  of 
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age.  You  are  as  well  aware,  Mr.  Cheney,  as  I  am  of  the  great  bitter- 
ness there  is  to-day  in  this  country  over  the  whole  question  of  the 
all-day  school,  what  it  should  teach,  and  how  it  should  teach. 

The  proposition  to  standardize  the  day  school  such  as  Miss  Gill 
suggested,  and  which  you  suggested  in  other  and  more  general  terms, 
is  one  that  you  could  not  pass  successfully  through  Congress.  I  am 
much  more  interested  to-day  in  getting  legislation  passed  that  is 
sound,  as  far  as  it  goes,  than  1  am  m  the  attempt  to  vmdicate  a  par- 
ticular theory  with  regard  to  the  all-day  school,  much  as  I  believe  in 
your  theory  and  my  own  in  regard  to  it.  If  you  can  suggest  a  way 
by  which  you  can  draw  a  measure  with  regard  to  the  all-day  school 
wnich  will  be  acceptable  by  the  States  I  should  be  very  glad  to  vote 
for  it,  but  I  have  never  been  able  to  do  so.  I  think  Miss  Nester, 
across  the  table  from  you,  will  bear  out  my  statement,  that  there  are 
literally  groups  of  Middle- West  States  who  believe  in  the  cosmopolitan 
high  scnool  wlio  would  never  agree  one  minute  to  vote  in  Congress  for 
such  standards  for  the  all-day  industrial  trade  school  as  you  have 
suggested. 

Mr.  Cheney.  Mr.  Prosser,  I  think  you  have  misunderstood  the  sug- 
gestion of  standardization.  I  think  you  get  into  an  absolute  waste  of 
moneys  if  you  attempted  to  define  your  schools  by  their  name.  If 
you  attempt  to  say  that  these  grants  shall  be  made  to  part-time 
schools  or  cooperative  schools  or  evening  schools,  or  continuation 
schools,  you  can  conceive  an  infinite  number  of  sins  under  those 
names,  and  I  am  afraid  I  did  not  catch  the  idea  of  the  standardizing 
of  the  industries.  Those  conditions  must  be  broad  enough  not  to 
attempt  to  fix  the  degree  of  skill,  or  rather  the  qualifications  of  the 
processes,  and  the  degrees  of  skill  that  go  into  that  product. 

Mr.  Prosser.  Let  me  put  the  question  this  way:  Suppose  that  this 
commission  were  to  recommend  a  statute  to  Congress  which  should 

Erovide  that  national  grants  should  go  to  State  boards  of  control,  to 
e  disbursed  to  schemes  of  training  within  the  State,  either  for  workers 
already  employed  in  commercial  establishments  or  for  workers  attend- 
ing scnools  naving  shops  attached,  where  commercial  conditions  were 
met,  and  those  commercial  conditions  consisted  among  other  thini 
of  requirements  for  a  certain  definite  number  of  hours  of  shop  won 
suppose  nothing  was  said  about  the  all-day  school  at  all,  nothing 
about  the  part-time  schools,  nothing  about  the  evening  schools.  K 
takes  only  an  act  of  the  mind  to  immediately  translate  the  require- 
ment into  the  proposition  that  what  we  are  insisting  upon  is  only  one 
single  type  of  all-day  school,  if  used,  that  would  possibly  meet  con- 
ditions, and  immediately 

Mr.  Cheney.  Pardon  me,  Mr.  Prosser 

Mr.  Prosser.  But  there  are  States  all  over  this  United  States  that 
have  already  written  into  their  legislation  a  different  conception  of  the 
all-day  school  from  the  one  that  you  suggest.  Representatives  in 
Congress  would  not  vote  for  such  a  measure. 

Afr.  Cheney.  I  must  have  given  a  very  mistaken  expression, 
because  I  certainly  would  not  tie  up  for  all-day  and  neither  would  this 
standard  commit  you  to  an  all-day  school;  it  would  tie  you  with  any 
school  that  conformed  not  with  the  name  but  with  the  conditions. 
You  can  spend  your  Federal  money  for  given  types  of  schools  that 
come  withm  the  conditions  for  teaching  children  over  14  years  of  a^e 
who  are  already  in  industry,  or  if  not  in  industry  are  engaged  in  the 
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practice  of  trade  under  conditions  that  are  comparable  with  compet- 
itive conditions,  who  are  taught  by  instructors  who  have  had  actual 
experience  in  the  trades  they  are  pursuing. 

Now,  Connecticut  goes  even  further  than  that,  and  insists  that  they 
must  be — gets  around  the  difficulty  that  you  have  here — either  in 
industry  or  in  a  school,  or  any  combination  of  both,  48  weeks  in  a 
year,  44  hours  in  a  week.  That  permits,  without  the  slightest  diffi- 
culty, your  cooperative  school,  your  part-time  school,  your  all-day 
school;  and  there  is  not  any  suggestion  or  any  possibUity  of  setting 
out  any  one  of  them.  It  only  insists  that  it  must  be  a  recognized 
eflFort  for  those  who  are  in  industry,  and  it  insists  as  a  guaranty  that 
they  must  be  actually  in  industry,  or  if  they  are  in  all-day  school  they 
must  be  working  under  conditions  that  are  measurable  with  those 
conditions. 

Mr.  Peosser.  There  is  just  one  thing,  Mr.  Cheney,  that  you  prob- 
ably do  not  take  into  consideration,  and  that  is  this:  You  might  put 
that  in  the  law  in  that  shape,  but  it  would  result  in  this:  It  would  be 
foreseen  before  the  bill  was  ever  passed.  Connecticut,  we  vpiU  say,  for 
example,  might  meet  the  conditions  of  that  act,  because  it  is  in  line 
with  Connecticut's  belief,  as  expressed  in  the  practice  of  its  State 
board  of  education;  Indiana  would  not,  Illinois  would  not,  Ohio  would 
not,  Iowa  wt)uld  not.  But  what  would  happen  which  would  make 
the  States  opposed  to  the  proposition  would  be  that  Connecticut 
would  be  drawing  national  money  for  a  tvpe  of  all-day  school 

Mr.  Cheney  (interposing).  Pardon  me,  Mr.  Prosser;  that  is  not  fair, 
because  I  have  set  up  a  definition  that  admits  every  type  of  school,  by 
conforming  to  certain  conditions.  ^ 

Mr.  Prosser.  I  am  not,  Mr.  Cheney,  trying  to  be  unfair  to  you.  I 
am  merely  saying  that  Connecticut  would  operate  a  school — I  will  not 
call  it  an  aU-day  school — of  a  kind  for  which  it  would  receive  national 
money,  when  these  other  States,  not  believing  in  that  school,  would 
be  prevented  from  receiving  national  money. 

Mr.  Cheney.  They  can  run  their  all-day  school. 

Mr.  Prosser.  That  would  not  conform  to  the  Government  require-' 
ments  on  that  point. 

Mr.  Cheney.  They  can  conform  for  their  children  over  14  yeara  of 
age  and  already  engaged  in  industry,  and  they  are  in  part-time  school 
and  are  taught  by  instructors  in  the  practice  of  the  trade  who  have 
had  experience  in  that  trade.    Those  are  the  only  conditions. 

Mr.  Prosser.  But  your  definition — ^I  may  be  totally  confused,  Mr. 
Cheney,  and  if  I  am  I  am  ready  to  withdraw  all  of  my  remarks — as  I 
understand,  clearly  admits  of  the  possibility  of  national  grants  to  a 
school  of  the  type  of  the  Connecticut  trades  schools. 

Mr.  Cheney.  Certainly  it  does,  jiist  as  it  would  to  the  Fitchburg 
cooperative  school. 

Mr.  Prosser.  But  would  not  permit  of  giving  grants  to  the  type  of 
cosmopolitan  high  school  contemplated  in  Illinois. 

Mr.  Cheney.  In  Illinois  those  children  are  in  industry. 

Mr.  Prosser.  Let  me  make  my  point,  which  is  this:  That  being  the 
case,  Connecticut  would  secure  national  grants  for  the  benefit  of 
children  who  had  not  yet  gone  to  work;  Illinois  would  not  secure  such 
national  grants,  and  tneref ore  would  not  vote  for  such  a  law.  That 
is  the  onfy  point  in  mind. 
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Mr.  Cheney.  I  think  the  answer  to  that,  Mr.  Prosser,  is  that  the 
grant  to  the  cosmonolitan  high  schools  would  be  wasted,  as  far  as  any 
effective  vocational  education  was  accomj)lished. 

Mr.  Prosseb.  The  point  with  us  is  this:  We  do  not  object — all  of 
us  are  in  favor,  as  I  understand,  of  the  all-day  industrial  and  trade 
schools.  Some  of  us  have  difficulty  in  seeing  any  way  that  you  could 
standardize  anjr  particular  form  oi  training  in  the  all-day  school,  in 
view  of  the  wide  difference  of  opinion  among  the  States.  You 
would  object  to  the  spending  of  money  in  the  cosmopolitan  high 
school,  and  others  would  object  to  spending  money  in  any  other  way 
than  cosmopolitan  high  schools.    Tnat  is  the  task. 

Mr.  Cheney.  I  am  coming  to  my  personal  solution  of  that  task. 

Mr.  Prossee.  All  right. 

Mr.  WiNSLow.  Mr.  Cheney,  I  would  like  to  say  just  now,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  record,  that  ought  not  to  be  misconstrued  to  mean 
that  the  Fitchburg  school  gets  such  grants,  because  it  does  not. 

Miss  Nestor.  I  was  going  to  ask  about  that. 

Mr.  Cheney.  They  would  come  in  for  Federal  grants  if  they  were. 

Mr.  WiNSLow.  I  did  not  want  the  idea  confused  that  they  do 
get  such  grants,  because  they  are  entirely  outside  of  the  State  grants. 

Mr.  Cheney.  I  see  your  point.  The  conditions  which  i  have 
enumerated  are:  Children  must  be  over  14  years  and  must  be 
actually  in  industry,  or  under  conditions  similar  to  industry;  they 
must  be  taught  by  instructors,  as  re:;ards  the  practice  of  the  trade, 
who  have  h^S  actual  experience  of  not  less  than  two  or  three  years; 
they  must  have  had  actual  experience  in  the  trade.  The  idea  of 
expending  money  for  leaching  the  practice  of  the  trade  by  academic 
school  teachers  is  absolutely  foolish.  If  Federal  grants  are  going 
into  that,  you  had  certainly  beJer  not  make  any  grants  at  alE 
No  Federal  grants  should  be  made  before  the  presentation  of  a  plan 
by  the  State  and  its  approval  by  sojne  Federal  jury.  This  was  a 
condition  that  Miss  Gill  stated  very  forcibly. 

As  reo^ards  the  aims  underlying  these  Federal  aids,  Miss  Gill  has 
been  over  them  so  thorouglily  that  perhaps  it  is  not  necessary  for 
me  to  reply.  They  should  relate  to  stimulation  and  supervision  of 
moneys  from  the  Federal  grant.  They  should  require  statistical 
study  of  the  work  that  is  gomg  on;  they  should  aim  to  equalize  the 
cost  as  well  as  the  opportunity  between  the  various  States  in  the 
Union^  and  they  should  set  up  an  ideal  of  authority  upon  vocational 
education  that  now  of  lea  leads  to  miscarriage.  Wherever  you  start 
to  create  a  public  sentiment  for  vocational  education,  you  often  run 
into  a  clash.  That  cla^^h  may  be  be  ween  emplcjers  or  employees; 
it  may  be  between  two  groups  of  labor  unions;  it  may  be  between 
the  school  teachers  and  the  employers;  and  there  is  nobody  who 
can  speak  with  authority  and  nobody  can  set  up  a  plan  that  can  say, 
"This  is  a  fair  and  an  honest  plan  and  deserves  your  worthy  con- 
sideration; and  I  believe  that  Federal  aid  could  accomplish  much  in 
those  respects." 

I  am  afraid  I  have  confused  what  I  meant  to  present  for  the 
National  Society  with  what  I  meant  as  my  own  personal  opinion, 
and  the  National  Society  will  have  to  excuse  me  if  I  finish  with  my 
own  personal  opinion. 

If  there  is  any  chance  of  these  grants  going  to  existing  academic 
or  cultural  schools,  do  not  spend  it.    If  you  are  going  to  give  tJtiese 
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grants  to  existing  cultural  high  schools,  do  not  do  it.  You  will  not 
promote  industrial  education.  You  will  relieve  the  States  of  a  burden 
which  ttey  are  already  bearing  with  fair  success.  If  you  find  it  is 
not  possible  to  insist  upon  the  conditions  that  will  prevent  a  waste 
of  those  grants,  I  would  say  emphatically  do  not  make  them.  If 
ou  can  not  enforce  the  conditions  that  uiq  moneys  must  be  spent 
or  children  over  14  years  of  age  who  are  already  in  industry  and 
under  instructors  who  have  had  experience  in  the  trade,  and  upon  a 
commercial  product  or  something  that  is  equivalent,  do  not  make 
those  grants,  because  they  will  be  ineffectual.  They  will  simply 
result  in  a  weak  type  of  manual  training,  and  you  have  got  the  work 
all  to  do  over  agam  and  the  argument  fdl  to  work  out. 

If  you  can  not  insist  upon  your  conditions,  perhaps  with  aggra- 
vating conservatism — it  may  seem  aggravating  to  you — I  insist  do 
not  make  them. 

Miss  Nestor.  Mr.  Cheney,  you  said  in  the  beginning  they  should 
be  separate.    To  what  extent  ao  you  think  they  ought  to  be  separate  ? 

Mr.  Cheney.  I  beg  pardon. 

Miss  Nestor.  You  began  your  statement  bj  saying  that  the  general 
and  cultural  training  and  the  industrial  trainmg  should  be  in  separate 
schools.    To  what  extent  would  you  want  them  to  be  separate? 

Mr.  Cheney.  I  would  want  them  to  be  under  entirely  separate 
instructors.  You  may  conduct  them  in  the  same  building,  but  most 
of  the  miscarriages  of  vocational  training  have  come  through  the 
mixing  of  cultural  and  academic  training.  I  think  this  conunission 
feeb  very  strongly  we  have  to  have  trade  teachers  to  teach  the  trades. 
It  may  not  be  necessary  to  have  separate  buildings. 

Miss  Nestor.  I  was  anxious  to  know  to  what  extent  you  wanted 
to  have  them  separate. 

Mr.  Cheney,  l^oes  that  answer  the  question! 

Miss  Nestor.  Yes. 

Mr.  Lapp.  How  about  separate  administration  t  Would  you  have 
them  under  the  city  superintendent? 

Mr.  Cheney.  I  woula  not  for  the  present. 

Mr.  Lapp.  Would  you  have  them  under  the  present  boards  of 
education  ? 

Mr.  Cheney.  I  certainly  would  have  them  under  the  present 
boards,  where  these  boards  are  weU  organized  and  efficient.  If  there 
are  no  boards,  you  will  have  to  organize  special  boards  for  that 
purpose;  but  there,  again,  was  the  experiment  in  Wisconsin,  where 
they  organized  different  boards  and  threw  the  matter  over  into  the 
hands  of  the  superintendent  of  schools.  So  that  wliile  they  had  dual 
boards,  the  executive  management  was  in  the  hands  of  the  superin- 
tendent of  schools. 

Mr.  Prosser.  And  more  strongly  so  than  in  the  regular  public- 
school  system. 

Mr.  Cheney.  More  strongly;  and  you  came  into  a  ridiculous  situ- 
ation, where  you  had  created  a  dual  svstem,  and  then  said  to  the 
school  superintendent,  *'Go  ahead  and  do  just  as  you  please." 

Miss  Marshall.  I  am  not  sure  that  I  understood  tne  conflict  be- 
tween Mr.  Cheney  and  Mr.  Prosser  about  the  all-day  school,  but  I 
would  like  to  asK  why  it  is  not  as  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the 
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States  should  differ  over  the  all-day  schools  than  that  they  should 
differ  over  the  part-tune  school. 

Mr.  Prosser.  I  think  that  is  easily  answered:  When  we  have  one 
problem  to  deal  with  in  part-time  and  evening  instruction,  you  have 
a  dozen  with  the  all-day  schools. 

Miss  Marshall.  If  me  Federal  Government  sets  up  a  standard 
for  what  an  aU-day  school  shall  be,  I  do  not  see  why  any  State  should 
not  conform  to  those  conditions  if  it  wants  the  Federal  money. 
Otherwise,  it  could  take  its  money  for  the  development  of  part-time 
schools.  I  do  not  see  why  it  could  not  have  just  as  much  Federal 
money,  but*more  of  it  to  part-time  schools  ana  less  to  all  day. 

Mr.  Cheney.  I  think  we  all  have  an  interest  in  this  problem  and 
talk  a  great  deal  about  it,  because  we  think  it  is  going;  to  get  the  child 
out  of  dead  end  into  one  of  employment,  absolutely  unskilled  em- 
ployment. Now,  you  are  never  going  to  get  the  child  out  of  dead-end 
employment  through  a  continuation  school  or  evening  school.  Why  t 
Because  they  have  got  to  have  a  school  to  start  with;  they  have  got 
to  get  a  job  to  see  the  possibilities  of  a  further  job.  Your  continua- 
tion schools  and  part-tune  schools  will  always  fail  on  abolishing  the 
dead-end  employments,  unless  you  can  get  children  where  you  can 

five  them  the  employment  out  of  school  that  makes  them  valuable. 
Then  a  child  has  got  into  industry  and  has  a  position,  then  you  can 
take  them  into  part-time  school  and  help  them  from  one  step  to 
another. 

Miss  Marshall.  I  do  not  think  all  of  us  are  thinking  of  it  in  that 
way,  because  I  could  not  quite  agree  that  the  part-time  school  might 
not  take  the  child  from  dead-end  employment  and  open  greater 
opportunities.  I  believe  if  the  child  went  into  unskilled  employment 
and  then  had  a  chance  for  further  education,  he  might  step  from  low- 
grade  skill  to  a  higher-grade  skill,  just  because  of  better  training  and 
general  intelligence. 

Mr.  Cheney.  I  am  afraid  he  never  would.  I  think  you  would 
undoubtedly  find  individual  cases,  but  that  would  be  rather  the 
exception. 

Miss  Marshall.  If  they  did  not  do  that,  it  would  seem  to  me 
almost  impossible  for  us  to  feel  that  a  bov  without  a  training  could 
ever  succeed,  and  certainly  we  have  many  boys  who  advance  from  the 
unskilled  to  skilled  workers. 

Mr.  Cheney.  Who  get  a  start. 

Miss  Marshall.  Started  in  unskilled  positions.  We  certainly  see 
some  of  them  win  their  way  without  education,  and  therefore  with 
education  I  can  not  see  why  we  could  not  hope  for  a  great  deal  more. 

Mr.  Prosser.  I  would  lite  to  add  to  Mr.  Cheney's  argument:  The 
trend  of  child-labor  legislation  in  this  country  makes  it  absolutely 
certain  that  within  the  next  5  or  10  years  in  some  of  the  States  we  are 
to  have  compulsory  attendance  for  practically  all  children  under  16. 
The  very  pertinent  question  arises,  what  are  we  going  to  do  with 
those  chilcfren  from  14  to  16  years  of  age  when  they  are  thrown  back 
onto  the  schools  1  Pei-sonally  I  am  opposed  to  child-labor  legislation 
that  does  not  take  into  consideration  the  schooling  these  children 
ought  to  have.  When  taken  away  from  the  shops  and  factories  and 
given  back  to  the  schools  for  further  training  they  need  the  all-day 
vocational  school,  because  that  is  the  type  of  school  which  will  interest 
and  benefit  them.  We  are  going  to  have  an  extensive  development  of 
the  all-day  industrial  school  as  the  result  of  child  labor  and  compul- 
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8017  school  attendance  legislation;  but  that  is  a  question  separate 
and  apart  from  the  responsibility  resting  on  this  commission  of  recom- 
mendmg  grants  to  the  States  to  be  spent  in  the  all-day  school.  I  am 
ready  to  vote  and  would  be  glad  to  do  it  for  any  bill  which  will  abso- 
lutely safeguard  that  money,  so  as  not  to  spend  it  in  costly  high 
schools  for  a  little  dab  of  manual  work  under  the  name  of  industrial 
education;  but  I  have  never  been  able  to  see  how  it  could  be  done. 

Miss  Nestor.  I  do  not  think  any  of  us  would  want  to  see  it  used 
for  just  a  dab  of  manual  training,  as  you  say.  What  we  want  is 
thorough  training. 

Mr.  Cheney.  l5o  we  not  get  into  a  great  many  of  these  disagree- 
ments as  to  legislation  in  attempting  to  define  types  of  schools  f  It 
seems  to  me  we  ought  to  drop  the  attempt  to  define  type  of  school,  but 
define  the  general  conditions  under  which  all  schools  must  exist,  that 
we  may  get  by  some  of  the  difficulties  that  Mr.  Prosser  has  suggested. 
If  we  can  not  get  by  them,  I  would  not  have  any  Federal  grant. 

Mr.  WmsLOW.  iSiank  you.  Air.  Cheney,  very  much. 

STATEMENT  OF  MR.  CHARLES  R.  RICHARDS,  DIRECTOR  OF  COOPER 
UNION,  NEW  YORK  CITY,  REPRESENTING  THE  NATIONAL  ASSOCU- 
TION  FOR  THE  PROMOTION  OF  INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION. 

Mr.  Richards.  Speaking  to  question  5  of  the  list  submitted  by  the 
commission,  in  answer  to  this  question  I  would  say  that,  in  the 
judgment  of  the  board  of  managers  of  the  National  Society  for 
the  Promotion  of  Industrial  Education,  there  is  a  most  important 
service  that  can  be  performed  by  these  bureaus  and  departments 
in  developing  the  data  needed  for  constructive  programs  for  voca- 
tional education. 

There  is  a  great  and  pressing  need  for  an  analysis  of  our  industries 
as  the  first  step  in  forwarding  an  intolUgent  program  for  the  training 
of  the  workers.  We  need  an  intensive  study  of  the  work  and  of  the 
requirements  of  the  work  of  the  wage  earners  in  the  specific  occupa- 
tions of  each  industry.  Not  until  tnis  has  been  done  will  it  be  pos- 
sible for  us  to  know,  in  any  accurate  or  comprehensive  way,  either 
the  kind  of  training  which  any  group  of  workers  should  have  or  how 
it  can  best  be  given. 

As  a  Nation  we  are  singularly  lacking  in  this  kind  of  information. 
In  European  countries  much  adfyantage  has  been  gamed  in  establish- 
ing schemes  of  industrial  education,  because  our  neighbors  across  the 
waters  are  already  in  possession  of  this  knowledge.  They  have  been 
studying  their  industries  and  gathering  such  lata  for  over  half  a 
century,  and,  furthermore,  have  been  collecting  it  as  a  great  national 
asset  and  service. 

As  we  all  know,  in  this  countrv  we  have  done  much  to  help  the 
farmer  through  information  which  nas  been  gathered  and  disseminated 
at  large  expense  by  the  National  Department  of  Agriculture.  We 
now  furnish  all  kinds  of  knowledge  to  aid  the  farmer  in  meeting  his 
problems.  There  is  nothing  that  the  United  States  Government 
can  do  for  our  industries  so  nearly  akin  to  this  as  the  analysis  of  the 
work  performed  by  our  wage  earners  to  serve  as  the  first  step  in  a  com- 
prehensive plan  of  training  which  shall  afford  them  an  opportunity 
of  securing  oetter  preparation  for  their  tasks.  It  is  just  as  necessary 
that  the  Government  should  analyze  and  furnish  information  con- 
cerning the  needs  and  problems  involved  in  the  better  preparation 
of  human  labor  in  industry  as  it  is  that  it  should  furnish  information 
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concerning  soil  fertility^  fertilizers,  pests,  insects,  and  best  methods 
of  farm  organization  to  the  farmers. 

What  is  needed  is— 

First,  to  diagram  or  analyze  the  industries  into  their  branches  or 
occupations. 

Second,  then  to  ascertain  what  the  worker  in  each  of  these  occu- 
pations needs  in  the  way  of  skill  on  the  one  hand  and  knowledge  on 
the  other. 

Third,  then  how  far  this  skiU  and  knowledge  can  be  obtained  in 
regular  work  at  this  occupation. 

Fourth,  what  use  is  made  of  apprenticeship,  cooperation,  and  work- 
'  ing  agreement  in  the  training  oi  workers. 

Fifth,  what  does  the  industry  fail  to  give  in  the  way  of  skill  and 
knowledge  that  the  worker  needs  for  thorough  efficiency  t  This  makes 
it  possible  to  answer  the  question: 

Sixth,  what  can  the  school  do  in  this  connection  ? 

There  are  many  other  questions  that  need  to  be  answered,  such  as 
the  following: 

What  is  the  preferred  age  for  besjinners  in  this  occupation  ? 

What  are  the  lower  and  upper  limits  of  the  occupation  as  to  the 
age  of  the  workers  ? 

What  are  the  lower  and  upper  limits  as  to  the  wage  received  ?  * 

What  are  the  sources  of  supply  of  workers  in  the  occupation  ? 

What  are  the  physical  requirements  of  the  worker,  such  as  strength, 
endurance,  quickness,  deftness,  fineness  of  eyesight,  accuracy  ? 

How  long  does  it  usually  take  to  train  the  worker  for  this  occu- 
pation? 

What  is  the  next  occupation  ?  Is  it  in  line  of  promotion  from  the 
one  now  held  by  the  worker  ?  How  far  does  the  work  of  his  present 
occupation  prepare  him  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  new  occu- 
pation ? 

In  our  judgment  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  fur- 
nishes the  one  means  through  which  this  knowledge  concerning  the 
industries  can  be  gathered  most  effectively  and  be  made  available 
for  use  by  educators  and  practical  men  throughout  the  country. 

It  is  not  possible  to  rely  upon  individual  employers  for  this  infor- 
mation. Individuals  have  had  Uttle  or  no  experience  in  deaUng  with 
such  a  problem  in  the  large;  and  they  woula,  of  course,  be  inclined 
to  look  at  it  only  from  the  standpoint  of  their  own  Umited  interest 
and  outlook.  Furthermore,  to  attempt  the  work  in  this  way  would 
result  only  in  a  piecemeal  job.  Each  manufacturer  yvould  naturally 
find  out  things  for  his  own  use  which  might  be  of  benefit  to  anyone 
else,  thus  requiring  much  duplication  of  effort.  Even  if  his  work 
were  weU  done,  there  would  be  no  opportunity  for  the  checking  and 
comparative  analysis  of  the  results.  Furthermore,  there  could  not 
be  the  widespread  publicity  necessary  to  make  such  results  available 
to  everybody  having  the  same  questions  to  face. 

Neither  could  the  t&sk  be  adequately  accomplished  through  national 
organizations  of  employers.  Such  organizations  have  had  no  expe- 
rience in  doing  this  work.  There  are,  comparatively  speaking,  few 
great  national  organizations  of  employers  who  are  equipped  to  under- 
take such  a  task.  The  present  interests  of  many  employers  would 
not  lead  them  to  take  the  time  and  the  money  necessary.  There  are 
some  grave  differences  between  employers  and  employees  about  cer- 
tain matters  in  industrial  training.     These  differences  would  very 
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likely  prove  a  handicap  upon  either  the  great  national  labor  organiza- 
tion or  the  great  national  association  of  employers  of  any  line  of 
industry  in  handling  this  matter. 

This  method  of  getting  the  information  through  special  interests 
will  require  a  long  time,  even  if  it  could  be  successfully  accom- 
plished in  the  end.  It  would  mean  piecemeal  and  irregular  studies 
with  varying  schemes,  and  the  absence  not  only  of  a  country-wide 
and  unbiased  point  of  view  and  method  of  approach  but  of  the  pub- 
licitv  which  would  be  of  the  greatest  benefit  to  all  concerned. 

Tne  States  can  not  deal  individually  with  this  matter  in  effective 
fashion.  No  State  is  adequately  equipped  to  handle  it;  no  State  has 
had  any  experience  with  this  Kind  of  investigation;  no  State  could 
possibly  have  the  necessary  nation-wide  point  of  view.  A  study  of 
this  kind  by  States  would  be  open  to  practically  all  the  objections 
given  above,  in  the  case  of  the  individual  manufacturer  and  of  an 
association  of  manufacturers. 

The  work  must  be  done  by  the  National  Government.  The  train- 
ing of  our  workers  is  a  national  question.  It  requires  a  national 
outlook  to  approach  it  properly.  The  National  Government  is  the 
one  unbiased  agency  for  the  task,  and  the  only  one  capable  of  making 
a  study  which  will  be  of  benefit  everywhere.  The  one  agency  of  the 
National  Government  which  can  do  the  work  effectively  is  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics.  Strong  evidence  oi  this  assertion 
is  found  in  the  fact  that  within  the  last  25  years  three  very  compre- 
hensive investigations  and  reports  upon  industrial  education  have 
been  made  by  this  bureau;  one  in  1892,  one  in  1902,  and  one  in  1910. 

The  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  has  agents  constantly  in  the  field, 
who,  by  reason  of  training  and  experience,  are  equipped  to  undertake 
studies  of  this  kind.  They  are  tne  only  people  in  any  Government 
bureau  who  have  had  any  experience  with  it.  It  is  difficult  for  the 
bureau  to  keep  the  men  m  its  employ  who  are  acquainted  with  this 
subject  at  wort  on  other  subjects,  oecause  of  the  desire  on  the  part  of 
States  and  mimicipalities  for  their  services  in  outlining  surveys  or 
advising  with  reference  to  the  imdertaking  of  schemes  of  industrial 
education. 

By  their  frequent,  intimate  contacts  with  various  industries, 
these  special  agents  of  the  bureau,  have  learned  the  conditions  imder 
which  persons  work,  the  requirements  upon  them  and  their  needs 
from  the  standpoint  of  industrial  education — an  asset  which  it  would 
require  another  group  of  men  a  long  time  to  secure.  They  are 
familiar  with  the  atmosphere  of  industrial  establishments,  and  under- 
stand the  methods  necessary  to  obtain  accurate  returns.  Further- 
more, there  are  practically  no  other  men  available  for  this  purpose. 
The  attempts  of  the  laymen  or  of  schoolmen  to  deal  with  this  ques- 
tion, have,  to  say  the  least,  held  out  little  promise  of  help  from  this 
source,  ana  in  many  cases  have  been  accompanied  by  a  waste  of  time 
and  money. 

Furthermore,  these  agents  of  the  bureau  have  secured  the  confi- 
dence of  both  employers  and  employees,  which,  perhaps  most  impor- 
tant of  all,  gives  them  ready  access  to  plants,  wage  schedules,  and 
even  to  confidential  information,  so  that  they  not  only  know  the 
sources  of  data,  but  can  more  readily  obtain  it.  On  the  other  hand, 
because  of  the  inquiries  of  past  years,  they  have  received  the  confi- 
dence of  private  as  weU  as  pubUc  authorities. 
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The  need  of  this  information  is  immediate  and  urgent.  The  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics  is  equipped  to  do  the  work  and  stands  ready  to 
undertake  it. 

As  to  the  method  of  attacking  the  problem  through  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics:  A  few  of  the  most  important  industries  of  the  coun- 
try, from  the  standpoint  of  the  number  of  persons  employed,  should 
be  chosen  at  the  outset  for  investigations.  The  study  to  be  made 
should  be  recognized  as  a  progressive  one,  working  from  industry  to 
industry  and  from  year  to  year^  so  as  finally  to  cover  at  least  ail  of 
the  industries  of  the  country  which  are  of  considerable  size  and  which 
are  distributed  over  a  large  area. 

Such  industries  as  those  ^ven  below  suggest  themselves  as  being 
suitable  fields  for  investigation  at  the  start,  since  they  represent  the 
seven  largest  lines  of  employment  in  the  United  Stat^: 


C«fMIM  t90§. 


BuJlding  trades,  including  carpenters  and  Joiners,  masons,  brick  and  stone: 
plumbers;  gas  and  steam  fitters;  painters  and  glaziers;  plasterers,  roofws  and 
slaters;  paper  bangers  and  decorators 


Cetuua  1$1§. 

Mining,  includizig  anthracite  and  bituminous  coal,  metals  of  all  kinds 

Textiles,  including  cotton  goods,  hosiery,  and  knit  goods,  woolen  and  worsteds, 

dlk  and  silk  goods 

Machine  building  (foundry  and  machine-shop  products) 

Clothing,  men's  and  women's 

Printing  and  pu  bl  ish  lug 

Boots  and  shoee,  inclu ding  cut  stock  and  findmgs , 


Number 
ot  workers. 


1,197,373 


975.  aoo 

775,914 
fiSl.Oll 
393.439 
258,434 

19S,297 


Localities  and  |)lants  must  be  selected.  In  studying  any  one  of 
the  above  industries  it  will,  of  course,  be  impossible  to  deal  with 
every  establishment  and  every  locahty  where  the  work  is  carried 
on.  It  would  be  necessary  to  select  typical  locahties  and  typical 
establishments  in  those  locahties.  The  method  of  sampling  would 
have  to  be  used,  the  industries  beinjg  studied  in  two  or  tnree  tjpical 
centers  presenting  diversified  conditions.  As,  for  example,  m  the 
case  of  the  printing  business,  New  York  City  and  Cambridge,  Mass. : 
in  the  shoe  mdustry,  some  one  or  more  centers  in  Massachusetts  ana 
in  Missouri;  in  textiles,  a  city  of  representative  conditions  in  the 
South  and  a  similar  one  in  New  England :  in  the  case  of  garment 
making,  New  York,  Chicago,  and  Cleveland. 

An  estimate  of  cost:  It  will,  of  course,  be  absolutely  impossible  to 
state  the  exact  amount  which  will  be  required  to  make  such  an 
analysis  of  an  industry  as  is  herein  proposed.  The  minimum  for 
each  industry  should  not  be  less  than  $50,000.  For  the  first  year's 
work  the  bureau  should  undertake  the  investigation  of  at  least  two 
industries,  which  would  require  an  appropriation  at  the  hands  of 
Concress  of  $100,000  for  the  vear. 

I  have  spoken  of  the  possible  service  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Sta- 
tistics in  this  connection.  The  same  reasons  apply,  I  should  judge, 
with  equal  force  to  the  possibilities  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
in  gathering  Uke  data  for  agricultural  occupations,  and  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  for  those  engaged  in  trade  and  transportation. 

In  tlus  connection  it  seems  to  me  that  the  Bureau  of  Education 
should  play  the  part  of  interpreter.    That  is,  the  Bureau  of  Educa- 
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tion  should  take  the  data  secured  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics, 
tixe  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  the  Department  of  Commerce 
and  convert  or  translate  it  into  school  terms — should,  in  other  words, 
develop  from  this  data  the  proper  type  of  school  to  meet  the  condi- 
tions set  forth;  should  plan  courses  of  study  and  indicate  methods 
to  be  pursued. 

To  be  fitted  for  this  work,  it  is  evident  that  the  Bureau  of  Educa- 
tion should  be  equipped  with  a  force  of  experts  thoroughly  conver- 
sant, through  trainmg  and  experience,  witn  the  practical  problems 
of  vocational  education  from  the  standpoint  of  both  school  admin- 
istration and  school  methods,  and  who  would  be  capable  of  weighing 
conditions  with  accuracy  and  developing  sound  constructive  meas- 
ures. The  Bureau  of  Education,  thus  equipped,  if  supplied  with 
accurate  detailed  data  as  outlined  above,  should  not  only  be  able 
through  its  publications  to  present  to  the  country  model  plans  for 
vocational  education,  but  should  be  able  to  act  in  an  advisory  capacity 
for  States  and  local  communities  requiring  aid  and  guidance. 

There  is  apparently  another  function  mat  the  Bureau  of  Educa- 
tion might  play  on  the  administrative  side,  provided  any  measure 
of  Federal  aid  is  passed  by  Congress.  In  this  connection  this  bureau 
would  seem  to  be  the  natural  agency  for  the  formulation  of  stand- 
ards, for  passing  upon  plans  developed  by  the  States,  for  claims  for 
disbursement,  and  for  any  measure  of  supervision  required. 

This  is  a  side  of  the  question  that  the  society  have  not  gone  into, 
but  we  should  be  glad  to  submit  a  brief  upon  this  matter  if  the 
commission  so  desire. 

Representative  Fess.  I  think  that  would  be  wise. 

Mr.  Pbosseb.  Would  you  favor  a  Federal  authority  at  Washington, 
made  up  solely  of  the  Bureau  of  Education  in  the  administration  of  a 
statute,  or  would  you  favor  a  national  board  of  control  or  national 
administrative  authority  made  up  of  representatives  of  different 
Federal  bureaus  and  departments  f 

Mr.  Richards.  As  far  as  my  thought  has  gone,  it  seems  to  me  that 
a  board  consisting  of  the  departments  linked  together  in  some  way 
might  be  the  most  effective  measure. 

ftepresentative  Hughes.  Well,  Mr.  Richards,  it  seems  to  me  there 
is  one  thing  upon  which  Mr.  Fess  will  thoroughly  agree  with  me,  and 
that  is  that  no  bill  can  be  passed  through  the  House  that  will  affect 
the  autonomy  of  the  States.    Do  you  tmnk  I  am  right.  Doctor  ? 

Representative  Fess.  Yes;  almost  everything  that  would  be  done 
in  the  way  of  applying  money  spent  by  the  Federal  Government  in 
a  State  would  have  to  be  under  the  control  of  the  State.  I  think  we 
could  reserve  something  like  the  power  of  inspection. 

Representative  Hughes.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  Richards.  Were  you  thinking  of  anything  I  brought  up  ?  ^ 

Representative  Hughes.  No,  sir;  I  was  not  referring  to  anything 
you  brought  up  there. 

Mr.  Richards.  May  I  ask,  Mr.  Chairman,  does  that  seem  to  pre- 
yent,  in  the  minds  of  the  commission,  any  possibility  of  erecting  stand- 
ards for  the  payment  of  these  moneys  ?  ^ 

Mr.  WiNSLOW.  The  chair  does  not  believe  that  it  is  ^oing  to  be  an 
impediment  in  the  erection  of  standards.  The  suggestion  you  make 
that  heads  of  departments  should  set  up  standards  for  the  different 
State  governments  to  observe  seems  to  some  of  us  the  way  out. 
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Mr.  Richards.  Of  course,  that  reference  in  my  remarks  was  only 
incidental.  I  was  not  intending  to  make  that  a  constructive  part  of 
this  presentation,  but  simply  as  a  reference  to  the  fact  that  if  in  this 
particular  question — No.  5 — ^you  desired  that  the  national  society 
attempt  any  presentation  upon  the  relationship  of  these  bureaus  as 
far  as  they  are  related  to  any  administrative  problem,  we  should  be 
very  glad  to  attempt  such  a  presentation  but  we  have  not  yet  made  it. 

Mr.  WiNSLOW.  I  think  the  commission  will  be  very  glad  to  have  the 
national  society  attempt  to  point  the  way,  and  the  formulation  of  any 
plan  you  have  in  mind  or  that  may  occur  to  you  wiU  be  received  with 
great  pleasure. 

Mr.  JRiCHARDS.  The  first  question,  as  you  see,  that  has  presented 
itself  to  us  is  how  the  present  bureaus  and  departments  in  Washing- 
ton may  be  of  immediate  service  in  this  matter  of  industrial  educa- 
tion through  developing  the  data  that  are  so  absolutely  essential. 

Representative  Hughes.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  certainly  has  been 
a  most  entertaining  evening. 

Representative  Fess.  I  would  like  to  say  that  from  my  standpoint, 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  cultural  side  of  education,  these  hearings 
to-night  have  oeen  exceedingly  illuminating.  My  only  concern  is 
whether  we  can  secure  the  passage  of  a  measure  througn  the  House. 
I  have  not  much  fear  for  the  Senate,  but  in  the  House,  if  it  must  be 
confined  to  the  industrial  side,  it  would  really  not  apply  to  a  ^eat 
number  of  districts  represented  in  Congress  and  therefore  would  not 
get  those  votes.     That  is  our  difficulty. 

Mr.  Prosser.  I  should  like  to  ask  both  Prof.  Richards  and  Mr. 
Cheney  whether  in  coming  here  they  came  to  lay  the  emphasis  on  the 
industrial  education  side,  not  because  they  oppose  Federal  aid  for 
agricultural  education  but  because  they  feel  that  that  side  had  been 
presented  at  previous  hearings,  and  whether  the  National  Society  has 
not  alwavs  lavored  the  idea  of  agricultural  education  as  well  as 
industrial  education  ? 

Mr.  Cheney.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thought  I  made  it  clear  that  I  very 
definitely  favored  grants  for  agricultural  education.  If  I  did  not  em- 
phasize that  it  was  be<5ause  I  felt  positively  sure  they  would  be  made. 
•  Representative  Fess.  I  think,  Mr.  Cheney,  that  your  argument — 
and  tris  is  not  intended  to  reflect  upon  anyone  else  who  has  appeared 
before  the  Commission — will  be  a  telling  argument  in  the  House  when 
we  put  it  upon  the  economic  basis. 

Representative  Hughes.  There  is  no  doubt  of  that. 

Mr.  Cheney.  It  is  really  the  least  important,  it  seems  to  me. 

Representative  Fess.  I  know — I  do  not  mean  it  is  the  least  impor- 
tant, out  it  is  the  element  that  the  average  Congressman  is  looking  to 
and  wants  to  see  made  a  part  of  it.  You  put  it  in  a  way  that  will 
appeal  wonderfully  to  the  average  man  in  tne  House. 

Representative  Hughes.  Mr.  Cheney  put  it  in  the  business  way 
that  will  be  attractive  to  the  House. 

Mr.  WiNSLOW.  I  think  it  is  fair  to  say  that  his  argument  could  be 
used  by  the  Members  of  the  House  as  urging  an  appropriation  because 
of  the  investment. 

Representative  Fess.  Yes;  that  is  the  idea. 

Mr.  WiNSLOW.  If  there  is  no  objection  the  meeting  stands  ad- 
journed. I  want  to  express  the  appreciation  of  the  Commission  to 
Miss  Gill,  Mr.  Cheney,  and  Mr.  Richards. 

(Whereupon,  at  11  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  Commission  stood  adjourned.) 
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STATEMENT  OF  HBHBBRT  H.  HICB,  PRESmENT  NATIONAL  METAL  TRADES  AS90CLU 

TION,  APBIL  23,  If  14. 

Answering  your  list  of  ^uestionB,  we  beg  to  reply  as  follows: 

1.  The  need  for  vocational  education  in  the  United  States  is  very  great.  The 
future  industrial  efficiency  of  our  Nation  and  the  welfare  of  its  workers  can  be  tre- 
mendously advanced  by  a  thorough  svstem  of  vocational  training. 

2.  The  Federal  Government  should  assist  in  every  possible  way  in  formulating  a 
plan  of  vocational  education,  but  at  this  time  at  least  we  do  not  think  it  desirable  for 
the  Government  to  give  direct  financial  aid  to  individual  schools. 

3.  All  kinds  and  forms  of  vocational  education  should  be  established  in  time. 
The  National  Government,  through  expert  investigation,  should  point  out  the  way 
for  all  forms  of  vocational  education. 

4.  We  are  not  prepared  to  make  specific  replies  to  your  questions  numbered  4,  5, 
and  6,  respectively,  but  beg  to  submit  for  your  most  careful  consideration  the  fol- 
lowing: 

The  necessity  for  vocational  education  is  admitted  by  all  who  have  studied  the 
question.  Various  forms  of  vocational  education  are  beine  tried  out  all  over  this 
country  with  more  or  less  success,  but  the  great  present  neea  is  to  crystallize  the  best 
thought  on  this  subject  into  a  definite  and  practical  plan.  Therefore  we  strongly 
uige  that  your  reconmiendation  should  be  for  the  appointment  of  a  commission  of 
experts  composed  of  from  9  to  12  members  for  the  purpose  of  devising  and  prepar- 
ing such  a  plan. 

An  appropriation  of  $100,000  would  secure  the  services  for  a  period  of  six  months 
of  the  best  men  in  this  country  who  are  thoroughly  familiar  with  this  subject  and 
devoted  to  its  solution.  It  is  our  opinion  that  such  a  commission  would  save  millions 
of  dollars,  not  only  to  the  National  Government  but  to  the  States  and  communities 
throughout  the  land,  by  directing  into  right  channels  all  endeavor  for  the  promotion 
of  inoustrial  education. 

Later,  as  a  result  of  such  reports,  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education  might  have 
a  department  ready  to  aid  with  authoritative  surveys  of  States  and  particular  local- 
ities. These  surveys  should  be  so  localized  that  recommendations  should  be  made  as 
to  tiie  various  forms  of  vocational  education  possible  in  the  communities,  and  infor- 
mation given  as  to  how  other  commimities  have  handled  similar  problems  and  with 
what  success.  They  should  give  standard  and  approved  curricula.  They  should 
point  out  to  the  manu&tcturers  and  the  public  the  direct  financial  returns  to  the  com- 
munity, and  especially  should  show  to  the  manufacturer  that  his  immediate  and 
direct  returns  will  repay  any  cooperation  he  may  give  to  part  time  or  continuation 
schools. 

STATEMENT  BT  EUGENE  DAVENPORT,    DIRECTOR  COLLEGE  OF  AGRICULTURE,  UNI- 
VERSITY OF  ILLINOIS.  MAY  2. 1914. 

VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION. 

The  original  purpose  of  colleges  Was  to  give  vocational  training  in  theology,  law, 
and  medicine,  and  tor  the  most  part  colleges  are  still  considered  as  primarily  vocational 
schools.  It  is  only  recently  that  we  have  heard  it  advocated  by  certain  teachers  and 
by  gentlemen  of  the  leisure  class  that  college  courses  are  designed  for  culture.  His- 
torically and  practically  the  college  course  is  designed  primarily  to  fit  for  careers  more 
or  less  specific.  Even  those  that  are  professedly  designed  to  give  a  liberal  education 
are  in  fact  preparing  for  the  teaching  profession,  for  the  literary  profession,  for  ana- 
lytical chemists,  etc.  It  would  not  be  too  much  to  say  that  the  present-day  colleges, 
like  those  of  the  Dast,  are  professional  schools,  and  the  proof  of  it  is  that  a  man  chooses 
his  college  according  to  the  career  he  expects  to  follow. 

At  the  other  extreme  was  the  original  elementary  school  designed  to  teach  the  mass, 
first  to  read  the  Bible,  and  later  on  to  write  and  to  compute.  Historically  and  philo- 
Bophically,  elementary  education  is  synonomous  with  tne  three  R's. 
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Between  the  two  have  mwn  up  various  intermediate  claBses  of  echools:  First,  the 
old-time  seminaries,  which  designed  to  fit  for  a  special  college  and  not  to  attract  stu- 
dents excepting  as  they  were  preparing  for  college  careers.  Second,  the  private  school 
of  various  sorts  and  grades  designed  and  conducted  not  as  preparing  for  college,  but  as 
finishing  schools,  those  for  girls  teaching  polite  branches,  ana  those  for  boys  inclined 
to  the  trades,  for  we  do  not  yet  possess  a  very  large  number  of  the  leisure  class.  Third, 
the  great  system  of  pubUc  nipch  schools  intermediate  between  the  elementary  classes 
and  the  college;  and  the  question  of  all  questions  is.  What  shall  these  be? 

It  is  evident  that  these  high  schools  should  be  something  more  than  preparatory 
schools  for  collef|[e,  because  they  are  designed  for  all  the  children  of  all  the  people,  and 
because  theoretically  and  actually  for  the  best  of  reasons  both  educational,  philo- 
sophic, and  economic,  only  a  small  portion  of  the  children  entc.-'njf  the  public  high 
scnool  will  ever  see  a  college. 

It  is  therefore  manifestly  improper  that  these  schools  should  be  operated  simply 
as  schools  preparatory  to  college.  If  they  are  to  serve  their  purpose  as  great  educa- 
tional institutions  for  the  people,  they  must  function,  to  some  extent  at  least,  voca- 
tionally or  they  will  fail  of  their  purpose  and  do  more  damage  than  good.  This  I  believe 
for  the  following  reasons: 

First,  if  a  cmld  spends  only  so  much  time  in  school  as  is  necessary  for  the  three 
R's,  he  is  not  for  tnis  reason  withdrawn  from  active  life.  He  continues  as  in  the 
primitive  state  and  learns  to  do  by  doing.  He  picks  up  the  vocation  of  his  neighbor- 
nood  by  helping  his  parents  and  other  adults  in  daily  tasks.  But  if  he  is  kept  eight 
years  in  the  grades  and  from  two  to  four  years  in  the  high  school,  he  is  removed  fa^m 
the  home  for  a  period  extending  from  6  to  12  years,  at  the  end  of  which  time  he  has 
reached  the  penod  of  adolescence  without  the  experience  and  the  knowledge  of  labor 
that  he  would  have  had  if  his  education  had  not  extended  beyond  the  three  R's. 

Second.  In  the  meantime,  he  has  had  no  experience  in  earning,  but  he  has  had 
much  experience  in  spending  money.  He  is  therefore  inexperienced  so  far  as  eco 
nomic  life  Ib  concemea,  and  if  he  is  now  thrown  out  into  the  world  he  is  more  helpless 
in  the  matter  of  meeting  his  common  everyday  needs  than  he  would  have  been  with- 
out his  education. 

Third.  The  above  would  be  true  in  any  event.  What  is  also  true  is  that  in  mos. 
'  cases  the  child  has  acquired  some  artificial  views  of  life  and  perhaps  exalted  ideas  of 
living  without  having  acquired  correepondindy  the  means  of  supplying  these  desirest 
His  attention  has  been  called  during  the  schooling  process,  not  to  normal  men  and 
normal  tlungs,  but  to  exceptional  men  and  to  notable  events  in  the  world's  history. 
He  has  been  kept  in  an  abnormal  atmosphere  away  from  real  thines,  and  then  is 
expected  to  go  out  from  school  and  succeed  better  than  he  would  have  succeeded 
without  the  education.  It  is  not  strange,  all  things  considered,  that  so  many  of  our 
yoimg  people  fall  by  the  wayside  and  aiter  trying  successively  a  large  number  of  odd 
jobs,  drop  permanently  into  the  ranks  of  unslalled  labor;  but  it  is  a  sad  commentarv 
on  universal  education  that  still  some  10  per  cent  of  our  laboring  people  are  claasifiea 
as  unskilled,  though  very  few  of  them  are  illiterate  and  many  of  them  have  had  much 
schooling. 

The  remedy  for  this  condition  of  thin^  may  be  found  if  the  secondary  school  bassd 
uj)on  eight  years  of  preparation  and  contmuing  through  a  course  of  four  years  will  func- 
tion to  some  extent  at  least  for  the  masses  of  its  children  as  the  colle^  functions  for  the 
young  men  and  women.  If  the  college  is  professional,  the  pubhc  secondary  school 
must  be  semivocational,  to  say  the  least.  That  is  why  I  have  always  advocated  for 
broadest  reasons  of  racial  development  that  as  soon  as  the  child  reaches  the  years 
at  which  the  economic  instinct  begins  to  develop,  he  should  be  confronted  for  at  least 
a  slight  portion  of  each  day  with  tne  question  of  what  his  vocation  shall  be,  and  that 
throughout  the  high  school  approximately  one-fourth  of  his  time  should  be  bestowed 
upon  that  line  or  subject  which  bears  directly  upon  what  he  thinks  he  will  do  in  life. 

The  obvious  criticism  of  this  plan  is  that  nobody  knows  at  12  years  of  age  what  he 
will  be  doing  at  30.  Granted.  He  may  not  know  at  30  what  he  will  be  doing  at  40, 
but  at  10  or  12  years  of  age  he  can  and  should  make  an  attempt  to  choose  an  occupa- 
tion. The  earlier  the  attempt  is  made  the  fewer  and  less  disastrous  will  be  the  mis- 
takes in  adjustments  and  in  rctfidjustments.  The  trouble  with  most  of  our  youns 
men  who  enter  college  to-day  is  that  they  have  not  enioyed  during  the  hi^h-echool 
period  an  adequate  opportunity  for  making  even  a  rough  choice  of  a  profession,  and 
consequently  they  choose  their  colleg^,  agricultural,  engineering,  or  what  not,  from 
the  most  slender  and  inadequate  motives,  sometimes  for  no  better  reason  than  to  go 
into  a  class  with  a  chum. 

If  there  were  some  way  of  knowing  in  advance  who  were  to  go  to  college,  it  is  no 
doubt  true  that  a  better  preparatory  course  could  be  providea  for  them  than  can 
possibly  be  provided  by  the  public  secondary  school  that  undertakes  to  operate. 
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as  it  must,  as  a  finishing  school  for  the  great  mass  of  its  children.  But  if  either  inter- 
est is  to  be  sacrificed,  it  is  better  that  the  person  of  special  intellect  and  ambition  who 
is  later  to  go  to  collegfe  should  suffer  something  in  his  preparation  than  that  the  mass 
of  our  young  people  ^ould  be  held  in  school  year  after  year  and  then  dropped  out 
with  no  sort  of  vocational  training  or  guidance. 

It  is  frequently  objected  that  these  vocational  needs  should  be  met  in  special 
vocational  schools.    As  I  see  it,  the  objections  to  this  plan  are  as  follows: 

1.  Such  a  course  is  possible  only  in  densely  populated  districts.  It  is  impossible 
in  the  country  and  in  our  small  towns,  where  tne  ^ographical  area  over  which  a 
child  can  be  transported,  whether  on  foot  or  otherwise,  is  no  more  than  is  required 
to  support  one  good  school. 

2.  Tne  separate  vocational  school  is  desirable  only  when  a  distinct  group  of  chil- 
dren is  at  hand,  which  for  one  reason  or  another  should  not  be  brought  into  contact 
with  the  normal  children  of  the  neighborhood.  Among  ordinary  American  children 
it  is  vastly  better  in  ever^  way,  especially  for  social  reasons,  that  those  who  are  to 
follow  the  various  occupations  m  lile  should  be  trained  together  and  not  separately. 

Both  the  unit  and  the  dual  plan  have  been  tried  in  colleges,  and  the  best  success 
is  everywhere  obtained  when  the  varioa?  professional  schools  are  associated  together 
and  on  the  same  campus.  The  friendships  formed  are  broader,  the  sympathies 
developed  are  wider,  and  the  young  people  have  a  much  more  intelligent  and  com- 
prehensive view  of  the  world  than  wnen  each  small  group  is  segregated  and  trained 
within  the  narrow  compass  of  its  own  special  atmosphere  and  surroundings. 

3.  If  the  public  high  schools  should  oe  stripped  of  their  vocational  motifs  through 
the  establisnment  beside  them  of  all  sorts  of  vocational  schools,  there  would  be  little 
left  to  call  out  support  for  or  to  justify  the  expense  of  the  small  group  of  people  who 
would  remain  to  oe  educated  for  the  leisure  classes,  or  what  is  more  likely,  for 
nothing  in  particular. 

FEDEBAL  AID  FOB  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION. 

In  theory  every  man  should  educate  his  own  children;  in  practice  he  sometimes 
win  not  and  sometimes  can  not.  Schools  are  a  necessity  and  compulsory  attendance 
inevitable  if  we  are  to  have  an  educated  people.  In  theory  a  community  should 
establish  and  maintain  its  own  school;  in  practice  man^  communities  will  not  do 
this  unless  they  are  compelled  by  law  and  then  they  will  maintain  schools  only  at 
the  legal  minimum.  The  result  of  this  is  that  many  children  as  worthy  as  many 
others  and  afterwards  to  be  citizens  with  them  are  curtailed  in  their  educational  priv- 
ileges and  through  no  fault  of  their  own.  The  State,  therefore,  as  a  laiger  and  more 
powerful  unit,  should  intervene  and  compel  the  community,  assisting  it  if  necessary, 
to  maintain  a  school  comparable  with  those  of  the  richer  communities.  For  us  to  go 
on  with  Uiis  unequal  development  will  result  in  an  extremely  uneven  development 
over  the  country  as  a  whole,  giving  the  people  of  the  various  sections  widely  dis- 
similar ideals.  It  is  imperative  that  these  differences  be  reduced  to  a  minimum, 
and  for  this  reason  Federal  aid  for  vocation  is  more  than  justified. 

It  is,  however,  in  every  way  inadvisable  that  there  should  be  a  Federal  policy 
regarding  education,  because  in  the  long  run  with  some  help  and  some  suggestions 
the  communities  will  work  out  their  own  salvation  better  than  it  can  be  WOTked  out 
for  them.  Con^:res8  was  wise  in  1862  and  since  in  so  endowing  the  agricultural  and 
mechanic  arts  in  the  various  States  as  to  bring  about  at  least  one  college  in  every 
Commonwealth  where  these  two  great  subjects  should  be  taught  in  such  a  way  as 
to  insure  the  development  of  these  ^eat  fundamental  industries  in  the  hands  of 
educated  men.  To  these  household  science  has  been  added,  and  commerce  doubtless 
should  be  included. 

The  Federal  Government  has  been  wise  up  to  date  in  contenting  itself  with  de- 
voting public  money  to  the  general  cause  of  education  in  the  various  States,  leaving 
to  them  the  question  as  to  what  should  be  taught,  how  it  should  be  taught,  and  the 
particular  machinery  for  giving  instruction.  Perhaps  some  additional  administrative 
responsibility  should  have  been  exercised  over  the  earlier  funds,  but  as  a  whole  the 
results  of  the  land  ^nt  and  its  supplementary  acts  have  been  eminently  successful, 
not  only  in  beginnmg  the  work  of  education  along  certain  vocational  fines,  but  in 
stimulating  the  States  to  add  to  the  funds  for  the  same  purpose  many  times  as  much 
as  they  have  received  from  the  Federal  sources. 

There  reniains,  in  my  opinion,  but  one  thing  more  for  the  Federal  Gk)vemment  to 
do  for  vocational  education,  namely,  to  endow  secondary  education  in  agriculture, 
mechanic  arts,  household  science,  commerce,  and  perhaps  one  or  two  other  lines,  on 
precisely  the  same  plan  that  it  has  endowed  education  in  mechanic  arts  and  agricul- 
ture in  the  colleges  during  the  last  century,  leaving  to  Uie  States  the  question  whether 
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they  should  discharge  this  duty  through  separate  vocational  schools  or  whether  they 
should  proceed,  as  1  nave  indicated,  by  introducing  as  rapidly  as  possible  the  element 
of  vocational  education  into  all  me  schools.  Conditions  differ  and  ideals  di£fer. 
Upon  matters  as  large  as  this  I  believe  that  the  States  ^ould  be  left  free  to  act.  If 
they  are  left  imhampered  they  will  determine  in  good  time  whether  the  public-school 
system  should  be  to  some  extent  vocationalized  or  whether  it  ehould  be  kept  free 
from  vocation  and  other  schools  developed. 

STATEMENT  BT  DAYID  SNEDDEN,  COMMISSIONER  MASSACHUSETTS  BOABD  OF  EDU. 

CATION,  MAY  6,  1914. 

I.  It  is  expedient  and  desirable  that  aid  be  given  by  the  National  Government  for 
encouragement  promotion,  and  assistance  of  vocational  education  in  the  various 
States  in  the  Umon. 

II.  Such  aid  should  be  ^iven  to  the  States  only  for  carefully  specified  forms  and 
grades  of  vocational  education. 

III.  Aid  should  be  given  only  after  the  State,  either  through  the  State  as  a  whole 
or  through  local  areas,  establishes  and  maintains  an  approved  quality  of  vocational 
education  in  any  particular  direction. 

The  contribution  of  the  National  Government  should  in  no  case  exceed  the  amount 
raised  by  the  State  and  its  local  areas  for  maintenance. 

IV.  National  aid  should  be  given  to  a  State  only  when  the  State  has  oiganized  a 
distinctive  and  responsible  body  to  supervise  the  expenditure  of  funds  for  vocational 
education.  This  local  body  may  be  the  State  board  of  education,  but  its  constitution, 
with  proper  executive  officers,  should  be  approved  by  the  National  Government. 

V.  National  aid  should  be  given  in  the  form  of  reimbursement  for  local  expenditures 
already  incurred,  the  National  Grovemment  reserving  the  right  to  withhold  any  par- 
ticuhur  amount  in  the  event  that  the  local  work  for  which  reimbursement  is  cUimed 
does  not  appear  to  meet  satisfactory  standards. 

YI.  The  National  Government  should  endow  some  national  agency  with  proper 
authoritv,  powers,  and  facilities  to  supervise  the  expenditure  of  money  appropriated 
by  the  National  Government  to  aid  vocational  education.  This  national  agency 
[^ould  be  placed  in  a  position  to  develop  standards  of  efficiency  in  vocational  educa- 
tion, to  define  the  conditions  under  which  any  particular  State  should  share  in  the 
nationalgrant,  and  in  general  to  insure  that  national  money  should  be  wisely  spent. 

VII.  Tne  national  agency  should  be  placed  in  a  postion  to  inspect,  to  whatever 
extent  may  be  required,  the  schools  and  types  of  education  for  which  reimbursement 
is  sought. 

STATEMENT  BT  H.  E.  MILES,  CHAIRMAN  COMMFTTEE  ON  INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION, 
NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  MANUFACTURERS,  APRIL  26.  1914. 

Question  1.  To  what  extent  is  there  a  need  for  vocational  education  in  the  United 
States? 

Answer.  An  infinite  need.    No  man  can  measure  it.    The  need  is: 

(a)  Moral.  Intelligent  work  is  godly.  Intelligent  work  itself  is  the  ereat  developer 
and  educator  of  the  individual  and  the  race.  Intelligent  work  stimulates  ambition, 
initiative,  energy,  and  happiness.  Unintelligent  work  is  deadening  and  sodden. 
It  makes  men  and  women  dull  and  hopeless,  rebellious,  anarchistic,  or  slavish.  A 
great  part  of  the  social  distinction  that  attaches  to  the  professions  is  due  to  the  known 
special  training  given,  usually  at  public  expense,  to  the  members  thereof.  This 
social  distinction  and  worth  is  now  coming  to  attach  to  the  high  places  in  business 
for  the  same  reasr)n.  The  social  standing  of  the  working  people  and  their  worth  to 
themselves  and  society  will  Immeasurably  increase  as  they,  too,  are  trained  for  their 
work  and  for  citizenship. 

(6)  Economic.  Our  most  precious  economic  asset  is  the  spirit,  brain,  and  muscle 
of  our  people.  Educationally  we  are  throwing  it  away.  Economically  and  indus- 
trially we  are  highly  intelligent  and  skilled  only  in  invention  and  management. 
The  native  ability  of  our  workers  is  unsurpassed.  It  is,  however,  allowed  to 
express  itself  almost  exclusively  in  mere  piish  and  drive.  This  causes  us  to 
produce  effectively  the  coarser  articles  of  commerce  carrying  the  maximum  of 
raw  material  and  the  minimum  of  skilled  labor  with,  consequently,  an  extravagant, 
if  not  wasteful,  use  of  our  other  natural  resources.  We  must  eoual  the  best 
foreign  nations  in  their  development  and  sale  of  tlie  maximum  of  highly  developed 
intelligence  in  the  day's  work  with  only  enough  of  raw  material  to  give  it  expression. 
We  export  cotton  at  14  cents  per  pound  and  buy  it  back  in  fine  fabrics  at  $40  a  i>ound; 
export  steel  at  li  cents  and  buy  it  back  at  from  $2.50  to  $10  per  pound.  Our  indus- 
trial leaders  are  wonderfully  increasing  our  export  business,  but  they  can  not  export 
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in  products  a  generally  and  highly  developed  industrial  skill  which  we  do  not  possess 
in  our  workers,  who  would  profit  by  it  immeasurably.  To  say  that  we  are  losing  a 
billion  dollars  a  yearior  want  of  this  training  is,  probably,  a  ludicrously  low  estimate. 
We  should  make  all  those  more  artistic  goods  which  we  now  import.  There  are  1,500,- 
000,000  consumers  in  the  neutral  markets  of  the  world,  who  bu^  crude  stafb  from 
us  in  considerable  amounts:  they  buy  substantially  all  of  the  highly  finished  prod- 
ucts, and  considerable  crude  stu£F  also,  from  England,  Germany,  and  France. 
Meantime,  except  in  especially  fortunate  years,  our  production  languishes.  Our 
factories  could  be  tremendously  increased  in  number  and  size;  our  farmers  could 
immeasurably  conserve  the  soil,  and  at  the  same  time  increase  production  and  lower 
cost;  our  women  wage  earners  are  lamentably  unskilled  and  in  need  of  that  training 
which  raises  wages  and  betters  conditions;  other  women,  home  makers  and  spenders, 
can  contribute  tremendously  to  better  living  at  lower  cost  if  trained  in  purchasing 
and  use. 

(c)  Social.  We  can  not  have  the  respect,  man  for  man  and  trade  for  trade,  that 
our  ideals  demand  until  as  a  matter  of  simple  social  justice  the  money  of  all,  the 
common  funds  of  government,  ia  used  for  the  training  of  all.^  The  Federal  funds  are 
gathered  by  a  tax  uptm  consumption  (except  for  a  small  income  tax).  The  poor 
and  moderatel)r  well  off  pay  probably  foiur-fifths  of  these  taxes,  and  yet  what  is  given 
back  for  education  in  Nation  and  in  State  is  for  the  use  of  a  very  few  and  increases  class 
and  social  distinction,  except  as  all  children  are  taught  to  read,  write,  and  compute. 
With  the  giving  of  these  essential  primary  elements  we  abandon  60  per  cent  oi  our 
children  and  confine  education  to  rapidly  diminishing  numbers  after  that  time, 
for  60  per  cent  of  all  our  children  leave  school  by  the  ena  of  the  sixth  grade  at  furthest 
and  will  do  so  as  far  ahead  as  we  can  see.  Education  to  which  they  are  entitled  must 
follow  them  into  the  occupations  by  every  principle  of  moral  and  social  right. 

Question  2.  Is  there  a  need  for  national  grants  stimulating  the  States  to  give  voca- 
tional education? 

Answer.  Vocational  education  is  coining  rapidly  with  or  without  national  grants. 
The  purpose  of  a  national  grant  is  rather  the  establishment  and  development  of  stand- 
ards witin  only  enough  money  given  to  stimulate  the  States  in  opening  schools  and 
accepting  tiie  standards.  The  problem  is  one  of  the  greatest  that  confronts  the  coun- 
try. Umess  the  best  methods  and  standards  are  set  up  and  maintained  there  had 
best  be  either  no  grants,  or  very  small  ones.  If  we  do  not  know  with  certainty  what 
way  is  best,  then  may  we  not  let  present  experiments,  if  such  they  are,  continue, 
rather  than  stimulate  48  States,  and  thousanos  of  communities  to  rush  pell-mell  in 
all  sorts  of  strange  directions. 

Question  3.  What  kinds  or  forms  of  vocational  education  should  be  stimulated  by 
national  grants? 

Answer.  All  kinds.  Beginning,  however,  at  the  bottom  as  one  builds  a  house,  and 
lets  the  superstructure  follow  naturally  above  the  foundations.  Begin  with  that  60 
per  cent  of  the  children  who  leave  school  prematurely  without  education,  sense  of  direc- 
tion, or  any  guiding  hand  worth  while.  No  child  is  educated  nor  tne  duty  of  tiie 
State  fulfilled  in  any  decent  sense  until  every  child  has  been  taueht  the  initial  steps 
in  his  chosen  occupation,  or  the  way  into  a  better  occupation,  when  the  one  chosen 
is  unfortunate.  No  nation  that  we  would  emulate  lets  go  of  any  child  educationally 
until  it  has  fitted  the  child  for  life  work  in  and  through  an  occupation,  home  makino;, 
farming,  salesmanship,  manufacturing,  commerce.  As  these  children  are  at  work  in 
their  fifteenth  year  (60  per  cent  of  all  the  children  bom  in  America)  the  school  must 
accept  of  the  situation.  It  must  be  a  ''Continuation  school,"  teaching  them  in  con- 
nection with  and  though  their  employment. 

We  have  heretofore  been  exclusive,  undemocratic,  unmindful  of  the  common  need 
in  spending  all  our  money  for  vocational  training  in  colleges,  polytechnic  and  other 
schools  for  the  few,  and  recentiy  by  vast  expenditures,  increasing  yearly,  for  voca- 
tional high  schools,  from  which  no  child  ever  goes  into  manual  work.  Every  dollar 
now  spent  should  consider  primarily  the  heretofore  neglected  60  or  80  per  cent  (in- 
cluding in  the  80  per  cent  those  who  stop  school  at  the  end  of  the  seventn  and  eighth 
grades  only  a  little  better  off  than  the  first  60  per  cent)  and  provide  higher  instruction 
only  as  coordinated  with,  and  secondary  to,  continuation  and  similar  schools  for  the 
masses. 

Question  4.  To  what  extent  would  the  Federal  Government  aid  the  States  through 
national  grants  for  vocational  education? 

Answer.  In  no  case  more  than  a  third — ^and  a  fourth  or  a  fifth  may  get  as  good  results. 
The  remainder  to  be  divided  between  State  and  local  community  that  both  may 
develop  their  special  needs  and  opportunities  by  giving  a  lull  measure  of  State  and 
local  intelligence  and  care  to  the  work. 
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Question  5.  How  far  can  the  work  of  the  Federal  bureau  be  extended  to  aid  through 
expert  knowledge  vocational  education  in  the  various  States? 

Answer.  All  power  and  authority  must  rest  in  a  Federal  board  experienced  in  tht> 
vocations  and  expert  in  the  work  to  be  done.  This  board  alone  can  develop  that  body 
of  knowledge  and  experience  which  should  determine  to  what  exteut  me  Federal 
bureau  of  (academic  and  general)  education  can  assist  in  the  movement  by  way  of 
correlation  and  extension  without  duplication  of  effort.  It  mav  be  helpful  in  makine 
investigations  and  disseminating  information.  As  organized,  the  bureau  is,  aud 
probably  should  continue  to  be,  made  up  of  men  splendidly  experienced  in  the 
technical,  scientific,  and  practical  subjects  to  be  taugnt  in  the  new  schools.  There 
will  naturally  be  a  cooperation  helpful  to  both  forms  of  education  but  each  form 
primarily  developed  ana  directed  by  its  particular  board  or  dei>artment.  The  head 
of  the  present  bureau  might  well  be  the  representative  of  education  mentioned  under 
question  6. 

Question  6.  Under  what  conditions  should  grants  to  the  States  for  vocational  edu- 
cation be  made? 

Answer.  Establish  a  Federal  commission  or  board  of  education  con<>i6ting  of  repre- 
sentatives of  the  public  interest  in  general;  of  employee  representative  of  commerce 
and  industry;  and  of  skilled  employees  representative  of  laoor.  For  instance,  three 
persons  iu  the  general  interest  representative  respectively  of  the  Federal  departments 
of  commerce,  labor,  and  education,  three  employers,  aud  three  skilled  employees. 

Let  us  not  fear  the  strength   of   numbers   and  wide  experience.     Diligent   in- 
quiry assures  us  that  this  is  substantially  the  practice  and  experience  of  every 
country  in  northern  Europe  except  Russia  and  England,  and  that  England  contem- 
plates this  procedure  soon     Ireland,  Scotland,  Holland,  Denmark,  Norway.  Sweden, 
Germany,  and  others,  after  other  experience  put  vocational  education  in  the  hands 
of  thaie  who  from  lifelong  effort  knew  the  vocations,  not  because  they  are  better  or 
worse  but  because  they  knew.    Their  especial  social  obliiration  is  to  serve  the  com- 
mon interest  along  the  line  of  their  experience  and  knowledge.    Let  us  not  fear  num- 
bers.   There  is  at  this  hour  over  18,000,000  children  in  the  public  schools  of  whom 
10.000.000  will  quit  prematurely  without  essential  education  because  there  are  no 
''Continuation  schools''  to  which  they  may  go  upon  entering  employment.    The 
country  is  full  of  adult  worken;  who  so  ^uit  school  prematurely  and  may  yet  be  exceed- 
ingly helped.    Up  to  the  limit  of  efficiency  there  is  no  danger  in  a  board  overlarge  or 
overexperienced;    We  are  100.000,000  strong,  and  spending  $500,000,000  annually 
in  the  maintenance  of  our  schools — ^the  amount  increasing  $20,000,000  per  year,  and 
this  takes  no  account  of  $1,000,000  000  in  school  plants.    Our  expenditures  may  be 
enormously  and  foolishly  increased  in  the  name  of  vocational  education,  or  read- 
justed to  infinite  advantage. 

We  need  management  at  the  top.  and  study  and  development.  There  is  none  now, 
The  situation  is  unparalleled  in  this  respect.  Only  four  States  have  boards  of  edu- 
cation or  other  State  control  that  is  worm  while.  These  four  have  boards  consisting 
exclusively,  or  nearly  so.  of  employers  and  lawyers.  They  have  accomplished  some- 
thing in  two  or  three  States  in  vocational  education,  but  always  for  onlv  a  few  trained 
for  leadership,  and  ever  forgetful  of  the  masses  the  less  favored,  or  the  dull.  Why 
should  not  the  laboring  people,  whose  flesh  and  blood  is  the  raw  material  for  these 
schools,  have  a  definite,  equal  statute  participation  in  direction,  development,  and 
control  in  this  country  as  in  all  other  countries  that  we  emulate,  and  from  whidi  we 
get  to-day  three-fourths  of  our  highly  skilled  workers? 

The  commission  here  proposed  corresponds  with  the  new  Federal  Reserve  Board 
for  banking  and  currency,  tne  majority  of  whom  are  laymen,  representative  of  gen- 
eral industry  and  commerce.  Also  with  the  Industrial  Relations  Commission,  rep- 
resentative ec|ually  of  employers,  employees,  and  the  public;  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission,  and  tne  trade  commission  now  unaer  consideration.  Employers 
must  be  required  to  correlate  factories  with  schools  and  to  make  whatever  adjust- 
ments are  necessary  to  better  the  intelligence,  character,  happiness  and  mutual 
appreciation  and  understanding  of  all  those,  in  high  places  ana  low  places  equally, 
wlio  mutually  labor  in  the  common,  economic,  and  social  interests.  It  is  easentiai 
that  the  adjustments  required  be  determined  in  considerable  part  by  those  whose 
lifelong  experience  as  employers  and  employees  ^ives  assurance  of  right  results. 

The  persons  chosen  would  necessarily  be  patriotic,  constructive,  and  representa- 
tive of  the  social  and  political  aspirations  of  our  people,  thereby  giving  assurance  that 
the  schools  would  maxe  the  best  sort  of  men  and  women,  while  making  skilled  work- 
ers and  home  makers. 

State  and  local  boards  of  similar  composition  should  be  established  to  receive  the 
Federal  moneys  and  use  them  in  accordance  with  Federal  reouirements.  The  stand- 
ards being  right,  there  should  be  the  widest  latitude  in  application,  an  agricultural 
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State,  for  instance,  to  give  special  consideration  to  agriculture,  a  manufacturing 
State  to  manufacture,  and  each  locality  to  its  best,  or  predominant,  lines  of  develop- 
ment. The  power  and  strength  of  the  Federal  board  would  rest  in  its  central  posi- 
tion as  the  Is^ratory  clearing  house  for  the  experience  and  aspirations  of  the  wnole 
Nation  and  its  representative  character  which  enables  it  to  express  the  composite 
needs  and^  equally,  the  specific  necessities  of  each.  It  would  interfere  as  little  as 
possible  with  the  matured  conclusions  of  the  several  Statea.  To  give  moneys,  how- 
ever, without  assurance  and  essential  requirements,  would  be  merely  to  distribute 
largess. 

No  man  can  compass  the  opportunities  and  accomplishments  of  such  strength  of 
organization.  Our  industries  and  our  workers,  our  youth  and  our  society,  must  be 
developed  by  the  linking  of  them  all  with  education,  with  the  discoveries  and  pro- 
motions of  specialists  in  the  schools  and  factories,  stores,  aild  farms. 

Elementary  and  high  schools. — ^These  schools  are  beine  tied  in  with  the  continuation 
schools  most  fortunately  in  many  places.  In  New  Haven,  for  instance,  1,100  high- 
school  pupils,  at  an  additional  cost  of  only  $10  per  year,  get  from  four  to  six  hours  of 
vocational  instruction  in  the  trades  and  in  home  making  in  the  near-by  trade  and  con- 
tinuation school.  They  there  work  alongside  the  child^n  from  the  factories  and  stores 
in  their  workadav  garb.  This  is  truly  democratic — it  is  the  ^'  real  thing'' — and  betters 
and  helps  both  the  favored  high-school  pupils  and  the  youthful  toilers.  The  instruc- 
tion is  tnoroughly  practical  ana  worth  wnile.  The  unfortunate  tendency  of  vocational 
high  schools  with  their  enormous  expenditure  is  to  miss  the  mark  of  real  practical 
experience  and  life.  A  study  of  a  great  city  that  has  spent  most  per  capita  on  voca- 
tional high  and  polytechnic  schools  brin^  the  verdict  from  those  in  touch  with  the 
work,  that  it  has  made  many  children  dislike  their  own  homes  and  hate  real  work. 
This  statement  concerning  such  schools  is  given  as  indicating  in  a  measure  the  need  of 
practical  development  in  the  matter  of  the  common  schools,  as  weU  as  the  new  schools 
for  those  who  are  at  work. 

All  that  is  said  in  this  statement  is  meant  with  full  force  to  apply  to  women's  em- 
ploymentSj  to  home  making,  to  agriculture,  commerce,  and  manufacturing,  and  all 
who  labor  m  these  fields  ana  in  the  expectation  of  a  due  proportion  of  women  upon  all 
directing  boards.  We  know  no  difference  between  men  ana  women  in  these  respects, 
unless  it  be  that  women  need  the  greater  consideration. 


BESOLCTION  ON  FEDERAL  AID  TO  INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION,  PASSED  BY  THE  NATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION  OF  MANUFACTURERS  IN  ANNUAL  CONVENTION,  NEW  YORK,  MAY  20, 
1914. 

The  purpose  of  Federal  aid  for  vocational  education  is  the  establishment  of  standards 
by  the  Federal  Grovemment  in  the  common  interest  and  the  granting  of  moneys  to 
the  several  States  in  such  sums  as  will  encourage  the  establishment  of  schools  and 
the  acceptance  and  maintenance  of  these  standards:  Therefore  be  it 

Resolved.  That  it  is  the  judgment  of  this  association  that  no  aid  should  be  extended 
by  tiie  Federal  Government  until  such  standards  are  thoroughly  imderstood;  and  fur- 
ther, that  the  granting  of  such  aid  be  conditioned  upon  the  establishment  at  Wash- 
in^n  of  a  thorou^y  competent  authority  or  commission  representative  of  the  citizen- 
ship at  large  and  of  the  interests  especially  to  be  advanced— labor,  employment,  and 
education. 

STATEMENT  BY  HERMAN  SCHNEIDER,  DEAN,  COLLEGE  OF  ENGINEERING,  UNIVERSITY 

OF  CINCINNATI,  APRIL  SO,  1914. 

[For  his  attitude  on  the  kinds  of  vocational  (industrial)  schools  needed  in  large 
urban  communities  in  this  country,  Mr.  Schneider  refers  to  his  report  to  the  committee 
on  school  inquiry  of  the  board  of  estimates  and  apportionments,  New  York,  N.  Y., 
1911-12.] 

STATEMENT  OF  CHARLES  G.  MAPHIS,  PROFESSOR  OF  SECONDARY  EDUCATION,  UNI- 
VERSITY OF  VIRGINIA.  MEMRER  OF  COMMITTEE  FROM  THE  STATE  UNIVERSITIES 
UNATTACHED  TO  THE  AGRICULTURAL  AND  MECHANICAL  COLLEGES;  MEMBER  OF 
COMMITTEE  FROM  THE  ASSOCIATION  OF  COLLEGE  TEACHERS  OF  EDUCATION  IN 
STATE  UNIVERSITIES,  APRIL  IS.  1914. 

By  a^eement  with  otiier  members  of  the  two  committees,  of  which  I  am  a  member, 
this  brief  will  deal  witli  only  one  phase  of  the  question,  that  of  teacher  training. 
While  I  am  a  member  of  the  two  committees,  noted  above,  the  views  I  express  must 
be  taken  largely  as  my  personal  opinion,  since  no  meetings  of  the  committees  could  be 

47087**— H.  Doc.  1004,  63-2,  vol  2 ^18 
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held  for  the  purpose  of  formulating  a  report »  and  I  appear  before  the  commisRion  on 
short  notice  and  without  opportunity  for  more  than  a  very  brief  conference  with  one 
member  from  each  of  the  coramitteee. 

^  I  shall  discuss  the  question  briefly,  but  shall  not  attempt  to  follow  your  ques- 
tionnaire, which  came  into  my  hands  for  the  first  time  as  1  appear  before  you,  but 
offer  the  following  suggestions: 

1.  TEACHER  TRAINING  IS  FUNDAMENTAL  TO  THE  SUCCESS  OF  ANT  PLAN  OR  SYSTEM  OF 
EDUCATION,  AND  THEREFORE  SHOULD  FORM  AN  ESSENTIAL  PAKT  OF  ANT  QENERAL 
SCHEME  FOR  VOCATIONAL  TRAINING. 

The  greatest  defect  in  our  present  educational  system  in  the  se^-eral  States  is  a  lack 
of  trained  teachers,  not  only  in  the  elementary  s^nools,  but  in  the  secondary  schools, 
and  even  in  our  colleges.  So  pressinjg  and  well  recognized  is  this  need  that  normal 
training  in  high  schools  is  being  rapidly  provided^  and  yet  a  large  majority  of  our 
teachers  in  the  elementar^r  schools  remain  untrained.  To  meet  the  fast-growing 
demand  for  trained  administrative  officers  and  teachers  in  the  secondary  schools 
departments  of  education  have  in  recent  years  been  established  at  every  State  uni- 
versity and  in  manv  private  colleges  and  universities.  There  has  never  been  a  time 
in  the  tdstory  of  education  in  our  country  when  the  trained  school  man  or  women 
was  in  so  great  demand,  and  salaries  so  large  as  now,  although  there  is  a  greater  per- 
centage oi  trained  school  people  than  ever  before.  Probably  the  most  marvelous 
erowth  which  any  educational  institution  has  had  has  been  that  of  Teachers  Collie, 
New  York,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  almost  every  other  institution  of  note  has 
added  a  teacher-training  department. 

If,  therefore,  the  value  oi  an  need  for  teacher  training  are  so  clearly  seen  in  order 
to  obtain  efficiency  in  the  older  types  of  education,  it  is  manifest  that  it  is  even  more 
important  that  the  newer  types  of  schools  should  be  directed  by  teachers  trained  for 
their  work.  Otherwise  loss  ol  effort,  as  well  as  opportunity,  will  result  and  much  waste 
and  injury  occur. 

Recent  experience  with  new  types  of  vocational  schools  verifies  the  truth  of  this 
statement. 

In  recent  years  an  attempt  has  been  made  throughout  the  South  and  in  parts  of  the 
West  to  establish  agricultural  high  schools,  in  which  the  principal  vocational  subjects 
to  be  taught  are  agriculture  and  the  domestic  arts.  Although  only  a  small  number 
of  such  scnools  have  been  established  in  each  State,  comparatively  few  of  them  have 
succeeded,  and  the  reason  almost  uniformly  given  for  their  failure  is  a  want  of  trained 
teachers  to  direct  them. 

A  few  years  ago  farm  demonstration  work  was  undertaken  throughout  the  South, 
under  the  leadership  and  direction  of  Dr.  Seaman  A.  Knapp.  It  met  with  remark- 
able success  and  is  still  being  conduct  with  success,  but  the  greatest  handicap  to 
a  much  greater  success  is  a  lack  of  trained  men  for  the  work.  When  it  was  first  b^;un 
successful  farmers  with  good  experience  were  usually  chosen  for  demonstration,  but 
in  a  year  or  two  they  had  used  up  all  the  empirical  knowledge  they  possessed;  those 
whom  they  instructed  had  caught  up  with  them,  and,  lacking  the  broader  scientific 
knowledge  of  matter  and  method,  tneir  success  was  not  continuous.  Trained  men 
is  the  greatest  need  of  the  demonstration  work. 

The  land-grant  colleges,  many  of  them,  failed  largely  to  perform  the  function  for 
which  they  were  created,  because  it  was  easier  to  follow  the  beaten  path  in  education 
and  adhere  to  the  older  methods  in  the  traditional  way,  so  that  mechanic  arts  was 
interpreted  in  most  instances  to  mean  engineering  of  the  usual  type,  and  so  engi- 
neering schools  were  developed  out  of  institutions  which  were  meant  to  train  farmers 
and  mechanics  principally. 

If  men  broadly  ana  properly  trained  in  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts  in  the 
sense  in  which  the  author  of  the  Morrill  Act  intended  it  to  bo  interpreted  had  directed 
the  work  of  these  schools  there  would  have  been  developed  a  different  type  of  insti- 
tution which  would  have  served  the  States  in  a  broader  and  more  helpful  way. 

These  instances,  it  seems  to  me,  show  the  necessity  for  uained  teachers  in  any  new 
type  of  school  proposed* 

8.  TEACHER  TRAINING  INVOLVEa— 

a)  Broad  academic  knowledge  as  a  basis. 

!b)  Leadership,  which  is  partly  at  least  acquired  through  such  scholarship. 
[e)  Professional  knowledge,  a  knowledge  of  underlying  principles  of  eaucation 
from  the  psycholoe^ical,  biological,  and  sociological  viewpoint. 
(<Q  Specialized  Knowledge  of  the  particular  subject  to  be  taught. 
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We  can  not  adapt  as  a  whole  the  German  system  or  German  methods,  but  we  should 
learn  a  lesson  from  the  methods  which  have  made  their  schools  the  most  famous  in 
the  world,  perhaps.  Over  100  vears  ago  Humboldt  sketched  the  broad  and  states- 
manlike policy  wnich  has  brougnt  them  success,  and  the  secret  was  provision  for  ade- 
quate training  for  teachers  of  her  higher  schools. 

In  making  these  statements  I  am  well  aware  that  it  will  not  be  possible  or  necessary 
to  have  every  teacher  in  a  system  of  vocational  schools  a  trained  teacher  any  more 
than  it  is  now  possible  to  have  everv  teacher  in  our  public  schools  a  trained  one. 
Wliat  I  do  contend  for,  however,  is  that  at  least  the  head  of  each  such  school  should 
be  specially  and  professionally  trained,  and  as  many  more  of  the  teachers  as  possible 
shall  have  some  degree  of  professional  training,  r^either  do  I  contend  that  every 
teacher  in  such  school  shall  be  a  college  graduate  or  shall  be  trained  in  a  college. 
That  will  depend  entirely  on  the  character,  type,  and  grade  of  school. 

I  do  contend,  however,  that  the  principles  oi  a  broader  training  set  forth  in  these 
subheadings  should  be  taken  into  account^  for  we  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that 
in  this  country  in  which  universal  education  is  the  bed-rock  principle  on  which  the 
stability  of  our  democratic  Government  depends,  the  chief  aim  of  all  education 
should  be  the  preparation  for  citizenship  and,  as  some  one  has  said,  ''We  should 
prepare  the  child  not  alone  to  make  a  livine  but  to  live.''  The  possession  of  a  mere 
technical  knowled^^e  and  mechanical  skill,  however,  they  may  incite  our  admiration 
or  add  to  the  earning  power,  is  not  broad  enough  training  for  American  citizenship. 

It  r&n  not  be  denied  that  the  largest  percentage  of  the  leadership  in  this  country 
comes  from  among  those  who  have  h&d  the  broadest  training. 

It  should  be  remembered,  also,  that  the  heads  of  these  schools  will  be  confronted 
with  the  same  pedagogical  problems  and  questions  of  administration  as  the  principals 
of  any  other  types  of  schools.  They  will  have  adolescent  boys  and  girls  to  aeal  with. 
They  will  need  to  know  the  same  health  problems,  the  same  social  problems,  largely 
the  same  administrative  problems.  In  other  words,  the  underlying  principles  of 
educational  theory  and  practice  will  be  practically  the  same  as  for  the  usual  t3rpe  of 
school. 

A  mere  specialized  knowledge  of  a  particular  vocation  and  expert  skill  in  its  prac- 
tice will  not  be  sufficient.  If  we  assume  that  only  the  heads  of  quch  school  can  or 
should  be  trained  in  this  broader  fashion,  we  shall  have  to  give  to  teachers'  training  a 
prominent  part  in  a  general  plan  for  vocational  training. 

3.  THIS  TBAOHBR  TRAINING  8HOX7LD    BB  DONE  AS  FAB  AS  POSSIBLE  IN  INSTTrUTIONB 

ALBBADT  ESTABLISHED  FOB  TEACHER  TRAINING. 

There  is  neediest  duplication  of  effort  with  consequent  waste  in  the  multiplication 
of  institutions  of  learning.  Every  State-supported  school,  whether  of  secondary  or 
higher  grade,  should  as  nearly  as  possible  render  such  service  to  the  State  as  the 
peculiar  educational,  social,  and  economic  needs  of  the  community  in  which  it  is 
located  demands.  ^  If,  therefore,  a  ssrstem  of  vocational  schools  by  means  of  Federal 
aid  is  established  in  each  State,  thus  becoming  a  part  of  the  State  system  and  la>ing 
a  demand  upon  the  State  to  train  a  new  type  of  teachers  for  such  schools,  the  institu- 
tions such  as  normal  schools  and  departments  of  education  in  colle:?es  and  universities 
whose  function  it  is  to  train  teachers,  should  at  once  equip  themselves  with  instructors, 
apparatus,  etc. ,  necessary  to  give  the  new  kind  of  training.  This  they  can  do  without 
establishing  new  institutions  for  this  purpose  except  perhaps  in  the  case  of  highly 
specialized  mechanical  vocations,  and  even  in  these  institutions  a  large  proportion  of 
tne  training  can  be  done  in  the  regular  schools. 

4.  THE  AUTONOXY  OF  EACH  STATE  SHOULD  BE  FULLY  PRESERVED  AND  FULLEST  POWER 
BE  GIVEN  TO  ADOPT  METHODS  AND  TYPES  OF  SCHOOLS  BEST  SUITED  TO  THE  SOCIAL 
AND  INDUSTRIAL  CONDmONS  PREVAILING  IN  THAT  STATE. 

Conditions  and  needs  differ  widely  in  the  different  States.  Massachusetts  and  Vir- 
ginia, Pennsylvania  and  Alabama  each  will  require  a  somewhat-  different  type  of 
vocational  school.  Vocational  training  in  the  South  and  West,  where  about  80  per 
cent  of  the  population  is  still  rural,  will  for  a  long  time  consist  of  agriculture  with  such 
mechanic  arts  as  relate  themselves  closely  to  farming  and  the  domestic  arts,  while  in 
our  larger  cities  and  towns  of  the  East  different  types  of  schools  altogether  will  be 
demadded. 
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5.  THE  UNITED  STATES  GOVEKNMBNT  SHOULD  UNDERTAKE  THE  GENERAL  OVERSIORT 
AND  SUPERVISION  OP  THIS  WORK,  AND  IT  OCCURS  TO  MB  THAT  THIS  MIGHT  WELL  BE 
DONE  THROUGH  THE  UNITED  STATES  BUREAU  OF  EDUCATION. 

If  the  bureau  could  have  a  special  representative  in  each  State  attached  to  the  State 
department  of  public  instruction  and  cooperating  with  that  department,  much  couid 
be  done  in  the  way  of  arousing  an  interest  in  such  schools,  and  in  stimulating  effort  to 
establish  and  maintain  them  properly. 

My  belief,  then,  is  that  any  system  of  vocational  training  established  in  the  several 
States  by  means  of  Federal  aid  will  either  fail  altogether  or  fall  far  short  of  accomplish- 
ing its  ends  unless  teacher  training  be  made  a  prominent  part  of  such  system.  The 
training  schools  and  the  vocational  schools  should  be  conducted  at  the  pame  time,  but 
the  schools  should  not  be  established  more  rapidly  than  trained  teachers  can  be  pro- 
vided at  least  to  direct  them. 

Teacher  training  involves  much  more  than  an  empirical  knowledge  of  a  special 
vocation,  and  hence  this  work  should  be  done  as  far  as  practicable  in  connection  with 
institutions  already  established  for  this  purpose,  such  institutions  modifying  their 
courses  if  necessary  or  creating  new  ones  to  meet  this  special  demand. 

STATEMENT  BY  EDWARD  C.  ELUOTT,  PROFESSOR  OF  EDUCATION  AND  DIRECTOR  OF 
THE  COURSE  FOR  THE  TRAINING  OF  TEACHERS,  UNIYERSITT  OF  WISCONSIN.  ON 
BEHALF  OF  THE  CONFERENCE  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION  IN  STATE  COL- 
LEGES AND  UNIVERSITIES,  APRIL  20,  1914. 

The  economy  and  success  of  any  Federal  plan  for  aiding  vocational  education  in 
the  several  States  will  ultimately  depend  upon  proper  prevision  and  adequate  pro- 
vision for  a  properly  trained  staff  of  competent  teachers  of  the  several  vocational 
subjects.  Any  plan  that  does  not  guarantee  that  the  scheme  of  Federal-aided  voca- 
tional education  will  be  under  the  oversight  of  such  a  trained  staff  is  certain  to  lead 
to  wasto  and  inefficiency. 

Practically  all  of  the  public  enterprises  for  vocational  education  are  to-day  handi- 
capped by  the  absence  of  properly  trained  teachers.  It  is  therefore  very  necesBary 
for  the  present  commission  to  consider  two  essential  issues: 

First,  the  desirability  of  providing  direct  aid  for  the  training  of  teachers  in  the 
several  tvpes  of  State  institutions — normal  schools,  agricultural  colleges,  and  univer- 
sities. Provisions  will  need  to  be  drawn  most  carerully  so  as  to  avoid  duplication 
of  effort  on  the  part  of  these  institutions,  and  any  conflict  of  institutional  interests; 
second,  the  formation  of  conditions  wherebv  anv  Federal  funds  designed  for  the 
support  of  vocational  education  in  the  States  snail  be  expended  only  in  schools  staffed 
with  teachers  of  approved  training  and  competencv.  The  approval  of  such  training 
and  competency  snould  be  left  with  some  responsible  Federal  authority. 

STATEMENT  BY  FRANK  L.  ATVEY,  PRESIDENT  UNIVERSITY  OF  NORTH  DAKOTA,  BfAT 

%,  1914. 

I.  POINT  OF  VIEW. 

(1)  In  presenting  this  memorandum  I  do  so  as  the  chairman  of  a  committee  of 
the  separate  State  universities;  not  of  the  nontechnical  universities,  as  they  have 
been  oesignated  by  members  of  the  committee,  but  of  those  State  universities  that 
do  not  have  departments  o!  a^culture.  There  are  20  of  these  State  universitieB, 
and,  having  a  real  experience  in  the  effects  and  influence  of  Federal  legislation  on 
education,  thev  feel  strongly  that  legislation  by  the  Federal  Government  should  be 
undertaken  only  after  the  most  careful  review  of  all  the  problems  involved. 

(2)  The  presidents  of  these  State  universities  believe  in  vocational  education  and 
the  necessity  of  doin^  much  in  that  direction.  Direct  appropriations  frcun  the  Federal 
Government  to  districts  and  school  bodies  would  mean  bttle  incentive  and  might  mean 
much  demoralization  because  of  the  inability  of  any  legislative  body  to  make  rulee 
that  would  apply  equally  to  all  parts  of  so  varied  a  country  as  this. 

(3)  The  amounts  appropriated,  while  large  in  the  aggregate,  would  have  but  amall 
influence  upon  the  development  of  schools. 

The  problem  of  education  is  essentially  a  State  and  local  problem.  There  is  no 
reason  why  one  State  should  be  called  upon  to  aid  another  State  in  the  work  of  edu- 
cation. Ijie  place  to  solve  vocational  education  in  New  York  is  in  New  York,  and 
the  backwardness  of  the  communities  in  accepting  this  view  does  not  justify  calling 
on  the  Federal  Government. 

(4)  Moreover,  the  tendency  to  run  to  the  Federal  Treasury  for  every  need,  and  in 
the  case  of  financial  assistance  for  any  movement  not  otherwise  provided  for,  must  be 
viewed  with  alarm  and  looked  upon  as  likely  in  the  long  run  to  mean  heavy  Federal 
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taxation  and  a  limitation  upon  the  fiacal  systems  of  the  individual  States.  Besides, 
puch  action  opens  the  door  to  any  and  every  appeal  for  funds  which  may  be  as  fully 
Justified  in  one  instance  as  another. 

(5)  The  advocates  of  this  form  of  subsidy  for  vocational  education  will  fail  to  find 
in  European  experience  any  support  for  trieir  contention.  In  Germany  the  States, 
municipalities,  guilds,  and  mercnant  associations  work  together  to  develop  vocational 
education  without  aid  from  the  Imperial  Government.  Each  State  deals  with  its 
problem  as  seems  wise  and  necessarv.  Thus,  one-half  to  two-thirds  of  the  cost  of  main- 
tenance of  such  schools  are  provided[  for  by  the  States,  but  the  buildings  are  constructed 
by  the  municipalities  and  the  balance  of  the  expense  met  by  the  cities  and  the  mer- 
chant and  guild  associations.  The  proposal  to  appropriate  money  from  the  Federal 
Treasury  on  the  basis  of  population  makes  it  a  sectional  and  class  legislation  proposal. 

I.  IF  THERE   18  TO   BE   FEDERAL  LEGISLATION   ON   VOCATIONAL   LEGISLATION,   WHAT 

SHOULD  IT  BE? 

(1)  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  economy-of-time  problem  is  unsolved  in  our  school 
system,  there  is  in  reality  no  provision  for  a  place  for  vocational  education.  In  the 
European  systems  of  education  the  vocational  training  has  a  place  in  the  system,  but 
with  our  system  of  eight  grades  and  four  years  of  high  schools  the  vocational  training 
has  no  opening  for  real  development. 

Here  at  once  is  a  real  difficulty  that  brings  the  problem  into  the  realm  of  propaganda 
and  necessitates  leadership  and  direction.  This  the  Bureau  of  Education  could  oring 
about,  and  without  such  reorganization  anv  system  of  vocational  education  must 
laji^ish.  Appropriations  for  investiciations  and  encourgement  of  real  progress  in 
dealing  wilii  tne  problem  under  the  direction  of  the  Bureau  of  Education  would  be 
most  helpful.  This,  however,  is  a  distinctly  different  proposal  from  the  one  made  to 
appropriate  funds  from  Federal  sources  for  direct  aid  to  vocational  educational  enter- 
prises in  the  different  States  on  the  basis  of  population. 

(2)  In  addition,  the  utilization  of  the  State  departments  of  education  under  the 
general  supervision  of  the  Federal  bureau,  in  working  out  the  problem  of  vocational 
education,  would  brin^  each  State  into  touch  and  at  the  same  time  place  the  work 
under  general  supervision  for  purposes  of  uniformity.  Such  suggestions  are  ouite  out 
of  line  with  the  proposal  that  Federal  appropriations  should  be  made  to  schools  under- 
taking certain  forms  of  vocational  training,  but  they  are  fundamental  in  that  they  deal 
with  the  basis  of  a  vocational  educational  system  and  hold  the  development  along 
essentially  national  lines. 

m.  CONCLUSION. 

(1)  It  IB  therefore  hoped  that  the  commission  appointed  by  the  joint  resolution  of 
Congress  will  be  willing  to  see  the  crudeness  of  anv  legislation  that  merely  hands  out 
money  to  separate  States  to  engage  in  vocational  educational  enterprises. 

(2)  While  it  is  evident  that  a  number  of  years  must  pass  in  developing  a  vocational 
educational  system,  real  wisdom  calls  for  leadership  ana  a  constructive  program,  which 
is  all  that  the  Federal  Government  should  be  asked  to  contribute. 

(3)  The  result  can  be  brought  about  through  the  agency  of  the  Bureau  of  Education 
in  cooperation  with  the  State  departments  of  education  in  the  different  States,  and  all 
the  benefit  of  uniformity  and  incentive  to  the  movement  be  secured. 

STATEMENT  BT  FRANKLIN  B.  DYEB,  SUPERINTENDENT  OF  PUBUC  SCHOOLS,  BOSTON. 

MASS.,  APRIL  30,  1914. 

The  stimulus  afforded  by  national  grants  seems  to  be  absolutely  necessary  in  order 
to  place  the  importance  of  vocational  education  squarely  before  the  country. 

Again,  the  distribution  of  these  grants  upon  some  uniform  condition  will  standardize 
vocational  training  as  nothing  else  could  and  prevent  waste  of  money  and  energy  in 
experimentation. 

^Further,  the  value  of  industrial  efiiciency  is  of  nation-wide  importance  and  not 
merely  local. 

The  order  in  which  the  different  forms  of  vocational  education  should  be  associated 


think  that  industrial  education  is  in  parallel  with  agricultural  education  rather  t^an 
beneath  it  in  importance.  The  education  of  the  city  workman  should  be  looked  after 
as  well  as  the  country  wor&man. 
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It  would  appear  to  me  that  the  Bureau  of  Education  is  the  proper  institute  for  di» 
eeminating  inionnation;  at  least,  it  should  be  in  one  distinct  department  to  prevent 
confusion. 

I  think  that  grants  should  not  be  eiven  as  gratuities,  but  under  condition  of  the  local 
authorities  bearing  part,  at  least  half,  of  the  burden  and  conditions  of  standardization 
that  would  be  approved  by  the  National  Government. 

In  granting  Federal  aid  it  seems  to  me  that  it  would  be  well  to  begin  with  a  few 
schools  which  should  be  developed  as  examples  of  what  may  be  done,  and  then  extend 
aid  upon  the  basis  of  the  knowledge  gained  by  these  experiments. 

There  is  no  doubt  of  the  propriety  of  the  Government  designating  in  extreme  detail 
the  way  in  which  money  shall  be  expended,  but  I  do  believe  that  there  should  bo 
clearly  defined  restrictions  and  standards  set  up. 

STATEMENT  BY  JOHN  W.  COOK,  PRESIDENT  STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL,  DE  KALB.  ir.l^. 

MAY  1,  1914. 

1.  Everyone  admits  the  need  of  vocational  education.  To  deny  its  need  would  be 
to  declare  that  the  workers  of  the  world  have  no  need  of  any  skill  beyond  what  they  may 
acquire  by  the  old  method  of  apprenticeship,  or  by  their  own  experience  in  bread 
winning. 

2.  Since  skill  is  the  universal  demand  of  modem  life  the  only  question  that  remains 
is  the  method  by  which  it  may  be  acquired. 

3.  The  percentage  of  trained  workers  is  small.  The  consequent  loss  to  the  Nation 
is  enormous.  There  seems  no  place  for  one  to  stand  who  denies  the  pressing  need  of 
vocational  training  in  educational  institutions. 

1. 

(a)  BOONOMIC  DEVBLOPHBNT. 

It  took  thousands  of  years  to  produce  the  power  loom,  the  spinning  jenny,  and  the 
cotton  gin.  The  economic  development  of  the  country  consequent  upon  the  invention 
of  these  three  machines  was  greater  in  a  decade  than  it  had  previouuy  been  in  a  half- 
millennium.  These  machines  were  the  product  of  trained  minds.  They  appealed 
to  trained  minds.  They  stimulated  trained  minds  to  further  invention.  Economic 
development  is  proportional  to  the  attention  which  superior  minds  are  induced  to  give 
to  economic  proolems,  and  this  stimulation  is  proportional  to  the  extent  of  vocational 
education. 

(6)  SOCIAL  BBTTERMENT. 

It  goes  hand  in  hand  with  the  lifting  from  the  shoulders  of  men  the  heavy  burdens  of 
toil  and  laying  them  iipon  the  shoulders  of  the  ^iant  that  lives  in  the  steam  and  in  the 
electric  current,  (c)  It  is  now  about  150  years  smce  the  first  effort  was  made  to  employ 
manual  work  for  purely  educational  purposes.  Within  that  period,  and  quite  recently, 
the  situation  has  changed  end  for  end.  Now  much  of  educational  effort  aims  at  the 
production  of  the  skilled  worker.    Nowhere  else  is  value  of  education  so  quickly  seen. 

2. 

Popular  education  has  thrown  an  immense  burden  upon  all  of  the  States,  and  some 
of  them  are  so  far  behind  in  their  systems  of  taxation  Uiat  they  have  are  not  yet  fur- 
nished with  the  means  for  the  most  elementary  public  education.  With  such  com- 
munities vocational  education  is  altoghether  out  of  the  question  without  national  aid. 
Even  in  the  highly  favored  States  the  localities  find  it  very  difficult  to  provide  suitable 
vocationid  instruction  in  addition  to  what  is  required  by  law.  It  will  be  many  years  . 
before  any^ing  adequate  will  be  afforded  without  Federal  grants.  They  are  needed 
not  alone  to  give  the  initiative,  but  also  to  aid  in  carrying  the  burden. 

I  can  not  see  much  in  point  (c),  but  standardization  will  not  be  secured  without 
conditioning  the  grants  on  a  minimum  equipment.  If  local  communities  are  not 
sufficiently  mterested  to  undergo  some  degree  of  sacrifice  for  so  notable  an  addition 
to  their  educationsd  facilities  as  would  be  possible  under  a  fairly  liberal  Federal 
grant,  they  should  be  passed  by. 

3. 

Any  attempt  to  carry  out  so  large  a  scheme  should  prepare  to  cover  the  field  of 
vocations.  At  first  more  liberal  recognitions  should  be  accorded  to  those  features 
tiiat  are  well  organized  and  already  at  work  and  that  need  help  to  cover  new  demands. 
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Of  these  five  the  instrumentalities  that  are  at  once  sug^sted  are  agriculture,  home 
economics^  and  the  preparation  of  teachers.  The  other  two  have  partial  oiganiza- 
tion  and  will  soon  develop  under  the  encouragement  of  Federal  help. 

The  several  kinds  of  schools  mentioned  should  be  organized.  This  oiganization 
should  prepare  to  cover  fields  where  these  different  schools  would  be  prepared  to 
meet  the  different  demands.  Evening  school  will  meet  the  needs  of  certain  commu- 
nities, half-time  schools  of  others,  while  there  are  demands,  especially  in  the  laiger 
cities,  where  only  all-time  schools  should  be  organized. 

4. 

This  is  a  detail  of  policy  that  I  do  not  feel  myself  able  to  discuss.  Large  information 
of  a  statistical  character  is  needed. 

5. 

See  4.  . 

6. 

I  am  strongly  of  the  opinion  that  grants  should  be  conditional,  and  that  one  of  the 
conditions  should  be  local  community  help. 

STATEMENT  BY  H.  M.  GILES,  PRINCIPAL,  TOWNSHIP  HIGH  SCHOOL,  DB  KALB,  nj«.,  MAT 

1, 1914. 

I.  To  what  extent  is  there  need  for  vocational  education  in  the  United  States? 

(a)  BOONOMIC  NEBD. 

1.  Vocational  education  is  needed  to  keep  this  Nation  abreast  of  the  leaders  in  the 
industrial  world.  In  our  economic  history  we  have  come  to  the  point  when  a  great 
change  is  going  over  our  industrial  life.  Until  now  we  have  competed  only  in  home 
markets,  to-day  we  are  entering  world  markets  and  world  competition,  and  one  great 
element  in  our  success  will  be  tne  trained  workman.  It  has  been  said  that  industrial 
eminence  depends  upon  three  things — natural  resources,  machines,  and  men.  We 
have  wonderful  resources,  machines  bevond  compare,  but  we  are  not  supplied  with 
the  trained  workman  to  handle  our  machines  most  efficiently. 

2.  It  is  reported  that  the  majority  of  our  foremen  in  inaustrial  work  are  foreigD- 
trained  men.  This  is  a  serious  criticism  of  our  education  and  shows  our  failure  to 
meet  an  economic  need. 

3.  The  study  of  our  imports  and  exports  shows  that  we  are  importing  finished  prod- 
ucts from  Germany  and  exporting  raw  materials  to  Germany  to  be  manufactured 
into  finished  products.  This  woula  indicate  that  our  industries  are  unable  to  compete 
with  foreign  nrms  in  making  up  the  finished  product.  Such  ability  to  compete  can 
come  only  when  we  have  trained  workers. 

4.  We  need  vocational  education  in  commercial  lines  in  order  to  compete  successfully 
for  foreign  markets  in  South  America,  Asia,  and  Africa.  The  Germans  particularly 
are  getting  the  bulk  of  this  trade  because  they  understand  foreign-trade  conditions  and 
are  prepared  to  go  after  the  business.  It  is  reported,  for  instance,  that  in  the  United 
States  a  letter  from  South  America  written  in  Spanish  is  answered  in  English,  while  in 
Germany  the  reply  is  always  made  in  the  native  language  of  the  country  from  which 
the  letter  comes. 

5.  We  need  vocational  education  from  an  agricultural  point  of  view,  for  we  are 
undoubtedlv  both  wasting  our  natural  resources  and  are  failing  to  get  the  results  which 
farmerd  in  European  countries  are  obtaining  from  their  lands.  Only  through  an  intel- 
ligent and  scientific  agriculture  can  these  results  be  obtained.  The  trained  fEurmer 
to  do  this  scientific  agriculture  must  come  from  the  school. 

6.  The  complexity  of  modem  industry  is  such  that  the  individual  can  not  pick  up 
a  knowledge  of  a  trade.  He  must  be  adequately  prepared  by  understanding  the 
^eory  andby  having  the  technical  skill  which  is  at  tne  base  of  his  occupation.  This 
training  must  be  ^ven  in  the  school. 

7.  The  specialization  of  modem  industry  must  be  counteracted  by  a  broad  general 
training  in  the  schools.  ' 

(b)  SOCIAL  BBTTERMENT. 

1.  There  is  considerable  social  waste  through  having  individuals  pick  up  a  knowl- 
edge of  their  occupations  by  observation  or  by  the  *  'cut^and-try' '  method.  Tho  work 
of  Taylor,  Emerson,  and  others  in  industrial  efficiency  shows  the  advantage  of  trained 
workmen  in  producing  the  greatest  economic  output. 
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2.  The  result  of  vocationft]  training  in  home  economics  would  be  of  great  social  ^alue. 
It  would  give  us  better  homes,  better  health  for  the  wafieworker,  healthier  children. 
The  wife  and  mother  who  could  spend  her  income  to  the  best  economic  advantage 
could  do  much  in  reducing  the  cost  of  living.  It  is  reported  tiiat  the  average  famiTy 
must  be  supported  on  an  income  of  $S00  to  $900.  The  part  which  the  womao  spencla 
in  providing  food,  clothing,  and  shelter  should  be  spent  to  produce  the  greatest  values. 
This  can  only  be  done  when  the  woman  is  conscious  of  the  values  to  be  <H>tained. 

3.  The  years  14  to  18  are  the  unsupervised  and  wasted  years  for  boys  in  industrial 
life.    The  vocational  school  is  needed  to  eliminate  the  waste. 

The  educational  values  in  vocational  education  are  of  tremendous  importance. 
We  say  that  education  should  fit  the  individual  to  function  effectively  in  Uie  social 
life  about  him.  Earning  a  living  is  one  of  the  greatest  of  social  functions.  Therefore 
education  can  not  affora  to  overlook  the  training  which  leads  to  effective  functioninfr 
on  the  economic  plane.  It  is  the  problem  of  moaem  education  to  combine  vocational, 
cultural,  and  Uberal  education  in  a  well-balanced  whole. 

1.  Statistics  show  that  over  90  per  cent  of  our  workers  go  into  the  trades,  commercial 
lines,  agriculture,  while  less  than  10  per  cent  go  into  professional  lines.  The  old 
education  prepared  laigelv  for  the  professions.  The  new  education  should  recognise 
the  importance  of  the  otner  occupations. 

2.  The  old  education  gave  the  tools  for  communication,  reading,  writing,  and 
arithmetic;  the  community,  the  home  of  the  shop,  furnished  the  industrial  education. 
Changed  social  conditions  make  it  imperative  that  the  school  should  take  over  the 
industrial  education  formerly  done  by  the  home  and  shop. 

II.  Is  there  a  need  for  a  national  grant  stimulating  the  States  to  give  vocational 
education? 

A.  Federal  grants  are  needed  to  emphasize  the  need  for  vocational  education  in  the 
States.  Such  grants  will  stimulate  backward  communities  to  action.  Vocational 
education  is  a  national  problem  and  needs  national  recognition. 
>B.  Federal  grants  are  needed  to  help  bear  part  of  the  burden  of  maintenance,  since 
that  burden  is  more  than  local  communities  can  afford.  Hie  national  presti^  ia  at 
stake,  and  the  Nation  should  see  that  communities  receive  financial  aid  in  carry  mg  out 
vocatonal  education. 

G.  The  prestige  received  through  Federal  grants  would  undoubtedly  be  a  help. 

D.  National  grants  might  be  offered  with  certain  conditions,  with  the  idea  of  bring- 
ing about  standardization.  Such  standards,  however,  should  not  be  too  rigid,  in  order 
that  communities  may  have  opportunity  to  meet  local  conditions. 

III.  The  following  forms  of  vocational  education  should  be  stimulated  by  national 
grants: 

A.  Agricultural,  because  the  prosperity  of  the  Nation  depends  upon  a  scientific  and 
permanent  agriculture .  All  classes  and  groups  are  interested  in  a  permanent  system  of 
agriculture.  Further,  some  rural  communities  would  need  the  stimulation  which 
would  come  from  national  aid. 

B.  Industrial  education  needs  national  grants  because  of  the  heavy  expense  of  equip- 
ment and  maintenance.  This  expense  of  furnishing  machines,  power,  and  tramed 
teachers  is  such  that  local  communities  in  many  cases  would  be  unable  to  afford 
adequate  equipment. 

G.  Commercial.  The  need  for  national  grants  in  commercial  education  does  not 
seem  so  imperative  as  in  the  types  mentioned  above.  The  expense  of  eouipment  is 
not  so  great  and  the  training  to  be  given  is  not  so  complex.  Further,  the  laiger  cities 
where  training  would  be  mostly  needed  would  probably  be  able  to  furnish  adequate 
facilities  for  this  instruction. 

D.  National  grants  in  vocational  education  and  home  economics  would  be  desirable, 
because  this  is  needed  in  all  communities,  both  rich  and  poor.  If  such  grants  were 
not  given,  the  poorer  communities  would  be  apt  to  suffer  in  comparison  witn  the  more 
wealthy. 

E.  National  grants  are  needed  for  the  training  of  teachers  in  vocational  lines,  as  this 
is  one  of  the  greatest  problems  of  vocational  education.  Only  institutions  with  a  large 
private  endowment  could  be  able  to  provide  the  training  and  equipment  necessary. 
Such  schools  for  the  training  of  teachers,  however,  might  be  centralized,  as  it  would 
hsurdly  be  advisable  for  a  large  number  of  communities  to  undertake  the  training. 

F.  Any  school  offering  vocational  work  indicated  above  would  be  entitled  to 
national  aid  because  all  are  working  at  the  same  problem.  Part-time  and  evening 
schools  need  it  as  well  as  all-time  schools,  because  the  first  two  named  schools  will  un- 
doubtedly serve  a  great  social  need  in  bringing  the  gap  from  the  untrained  boy  of  14 
to  the  trained  worker  of  18. 

IV.  The  extent  to  which  the  Federal  Government  should  aid  the  States  through 
Bational  grants  for  vocational  training  is  a  question  which,  it  seems  to  me,  requires 
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investigation  along  the  following  lines:  The  cost  of  maintaining  a  standard  school 
of  a  given  kind,  containing  a  given  number  of  pupils  and  having;  aaeqiiate  equipment, 
should  be  gotten  at  as  accuiatel}^  as  possible.  Of  this  amount  tne  proportion  given  by 
the  various  bodies  might  be  estimated  somewhat  as  is  done  in  building  roads,  for  in- 
Btajice,  one-fourth  given  by  the  National  Government,  one-fourth  by  the  State,  one- 
hall  to  be  fumishea  by  local  communities  maintaining  schools. 

y.  The  Wisconsin  law  for  trade  schools,  section  553,  page  5531,  ^ivea  a  plan  for 
State  aid.  The  work  of  the  Federal  bureaus  might  be  extended  to  give  valuable  aid 
to  vocational  education. 

A.  The  Bureau  of  Education  might  be  made  a  clearing  house  for  information  in 
regard  to  vocational  education  much  in  the  same  way  whion  ia  now  the  clearing  house 
for  general  education.  It  might,  for  instance,  make  estimates  as  to  the  cost  of  in- 
stalling standard  schools,  have  information  as  to  where  trained  teachers  could  be 
obtained,  report  vocational  advance  made  in  various  parts  of  this  country  and  foreign 
countries. 

B.  The  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  might  report  to  the  Bureau  of  Education  infor- 
mation of  the  following  character,  to  be  distributed  among  the  schools:  The  demand 
for  labor  in  the  various  trades  and  occupations  in  the  various  parts  of  the  country; 
the  pay  in  various  occupations,  together  with  the  opportunities  for  advancement; 
the  conditions  under  which  labor  works,  etc.  This  will  be  valuable  material  for  vo- 
cational guidance  and  vocational  education. 

C.  The  Department  of  Agriculture  is  doing  valuable  work  for  agricultural  educa- 
tion at  the  present.  This  work  is  largely  technical,  but  if  put  in  a  form  to  appeal  to 
the  young,  might  be  of  more  value  from  the  standpoint  of  vocational  education. 

D.  The  Departments  of  Commerce  and  of  Labor  might  obtain  valuable  information 
aa  to  conditions  in  both  commerce  and  industry  in  this  and  foreign  countries  which 
would  be  of  extreme  value  to  teachers  in  industrial  and  commercial  schools.  Such 
information  might  be  published  in  bulletins  and  distributed  through  the  Bureau  of 
Education. 

VII.  Grants  to  States  for  vocational  education  should  be  made  under  conditions. 
Such  conditions  would  be — 

A .  Financial.  A  contrib  ution  by  the  community  of  a  sufficient  amount  to  guarantee 
a  satisfactory  school. 

B.  The  emplovment  of  teachers  with  a  certain  minimum  training,  such  training  to 
include  practical  experience  in  the  trade. 

C.  The  offering  of^a  minimum  curriculum. 

STATEMENT  BT  EUGENE  DAVENPORT/  DIRECTOR  COLLEGE  OF  AGRICULTURE,  UNI- 

TERSmr  OF  ILLINOIS,  MAY  I,  1914. 

INTRODUCTION. 

In  making  the  following  answers,  I  understand  vocational  education  to  refer  to 
that  portion  of  the  education  of  an  individual  which  directly  refers  to  the  profession, 
occupation,  or  other  activity  in  which  he  proposes  to  engage  as  his  03ntnbution  to 
the  economic  social  order,  in  contrast  with  nonvocational  education  or  that  portion  of 
education  which  deals  with  knowledge  in  general,  with  purely  intellectual  develop- 
ment, and  with  the  activities  of  people  other  than  the  individual  himself.  Thus, 
education,  as  I  understand  it,  is  divided  between  vocational  and  nonvocational  rather 
than  between  industrial  and  nonindustrial,  general  and  particular,  or  cultural  and 
noncultural.  With  this  understanding  vocation  would  be  defined  as  the  interest  to 
which  the  individual  will  devote  his  energies  by  way  of  active  exertions  foi  the  bet- 
terment of  man.  This,  in  most  cases,  is  called  out  by  the  necessity  of  earning  a  living, 
but  it  is  incumbent  upon  the  millionaire  and  the  laboring  man  alike. 

Education  must  have  three  great  purposes  in  order  to  justify  the  time  and  expense 
necesBaiily  devoted  to  it:  First,  the  higher  development  of  society;  second,  the  in- 
creased emciency  of  the  individual;  and,  third,  his  personal  satisfaction. 

I. — Civilized  man  is  chiefly  distinguished  from  the  savage  and  from  animals  by 
the  things  that  he  can  do;  that  is  to  say,  by  his  ability  to  pursue  systematic  endeavor, 
which  is  vocation;  and  certainly  one  of  the  purposes  of  education  must  be  to  make 
men  more  efficient  in  their  various  activities.  Men  are  civilized  and  developed 
not  by  thinking  about  activities,  but  by  performing  them,  and  races  are  civilized 
and  developed  m  proportion  to  what  they  actually  accomplish.  There  is  therefore 
no  hi^er  purpose  m  education  than  the  development  of  our  vocations,  because — 

A.  That  race  which  is  best  trained  vocationally  will  achieve  the  highe«t  economic 
independence  and  efficiency,  which  means  that  its  stability  is  best  assured. 

1  Mr.  Darennort  submitted  two  statements  to  the  commissioD:  This  one  as  a  member  of  a  committee 
0f  the  National  Education  Association;  another  (see  p.  267)  at  the  direct  request  of  the  commission. 
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B.  The  social  welfare  of  the  race  will  be  best  established  when  all  vocations  are 
developed  somewhat  proportionately.  Only  4  per  cent  of  our  population  can  be 
called  professional  and  less  than  1^  per  cent  belong  to  the  so-called  learned  pro- 
fessions— laW|  medicine,  and  theology.  To  leave  the  other  96  per  cent  uneducated 
vocationally  is  to  allow  the  lace  to  dra^  behind  in  most  of  its  principal  activities. 
If  the  farmers  are  inefficient,  our  food  will  be  lacking  in  quantity,  quality,  and  per- 
manency of  supply.  If  the  building  trades  are  not  developed,  our  homes  will  be 
neither  well  designed  nor  well  constructed.  The  fashions  of  dress  at  the  present 
moment  indicate  the  lack  of  trained  minds  in  desi^. 

C.  The  original  purpose  of  education  was  vocational  improvement  in  theology, 
medicine,  and  law.  It  is  only  recently  that  we  have  considered  education  to  be 
general  and  not  special.  The  original  impulse  was  to  found  a  school  to  meet  a  definite 
vocational  need,  and  it  is  only  since  we  nave  founded  schools  for  all  the  children  of 
all  the  people  that  we  have  become  befogged  as  to  what  the  real  purpose  of  education 
is  beyond  the  elementary  grades. 

II. — ^There  is  great  need  for  National  grants  for  vocational  education.* 

A.  Such  National  grants  would  stimulate  the  States  to  early  endeavor  in  this 
direction.  The  development  is  bound  to  come  ultimately,  but  Federal  grants  tend 
strongly  to  an  early  ana  uniform  development  of  vocational  education. 

B.  These  grants  are  needed  to  help  pay  the  cost  of  maintenance,  especially  in  the 
poorer  States. 

C.  They  do  nve  prestige  to  vocational  education  by  giving  National  recognition. 

D.  They  imdoubtedly  contribute  to  standardization  of  the  work,  though  this  is  of 
doubtful  utility;  indeed,  I  think  this  is  one  of  the  probably  consequences  of  National 
grants  that  ought  to  be  provided  against.  I  do  not  believe  in  a  National  standardiza- 
tion of  vocational  education,  but  rather  that  the  Federal  Oovernment  should  do  for 
secondary  education  along  vocational  lines  exactly  what  it  did  for  college  education 
in  1SG2,  namely,  make  grants  to  the  States  to  be  used  by  them  in  such  ways  as  they 
deem  best  under  the  most  general  supervision  of  Federal  Government. 

III. — Vocational  grants  for  vocational  education  should  manifestly  be  devoted  to 
the  neglected  lines  or  else  to  those  most  difficult  and  expensive  to  teach.  These 
would  be— 

A.  Agriculture. 

B.  Mechanic  arts. 

C.  Commerce. 

D.  Home  economics. 

E.  On  the  training  of  teachers  I  am  not  clear.  If  it  could  be  done  by  national 
grants  without  too  much  supervision  of  the  courses  of  instruction,  I  should  favor  it; 
otherwise  I  should  not,  but  should  advocate  leaving  the  training  of  teachers  to  the 
States,  making  the  condition  for  the  bestowal  of  the  Federal  grant  that  competent 
teachers  should  be  employed;  indeed,  I  believe  that  all  Federal  grants  should  be 
conditioned  upon  some  Kind  of  adequate  response  on  the  part  of  the  State. 

F.  I  should  include  all-time,  part-time,  and  evening  scnools  upon  the  ground  that 
the  normal  community  should  uaertake  to  meet  the  educational  needs  of  all  its  people, 
and  if  the  Federal  influence  intervenes,  it  should  help  to  do  the'normal  thing. 

IV. 

A,  B,  C,  D. — I  do  not  see  that  the  extent  of  aid  to  those  four  vocational  lines  should 
differ.  The  same  principle,  so  far  as  I  know,  applirs  to  all.  Experience  has  shown 
that  the  chif'f  function  ot  Federal  aid  is  to  start  tne  movement  and  in  the  right  direc- 
tion, but  after  it  is  once  started  most  of  the  States  will  carry  it  on  generously.  The 
stronger  States  are  now  spending  from  5  to  10  times  as  much  money  for  vocational 
education  in  agricultural  and  mechanical  colleges  as  the  total  Federal  endowments 
for  that  purpose,  showing  clearly  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  fully  endow  education 
by  Federal  grants.  On  the  other  hand,  a  few  States  have  failed  to  respond  and  are 
inclined  to  operate  th^ir  institutions  on  Federal  money  alone.  I  believe  thu  sliould 
be  prevented  by  requiring  the  State  to  make  an  appropriation  at  least  equal  to  the 
Federal  grant. 

College  instruction  has  been  confined  for  the  most  part  to  one  institution  within  a 
State.  Secondary  education  to  be  effective  should  of  course  provide  for  a  number 
of  institutions,  tnough  the  provision  might  be  gradual.  It  would  not  be  necessary 
to  endow  every  school  for  the  teaching  of  all  these  sul  jeets,  though  every  one,  I  be- 
lieve, should  oe  endowed  to  teach  home  economics,  and  each  subject  uiould  have 
from  all  sources  a  total  endowment  of  not  less  than  $1,000  and  $2,000  would  be  highly 
desirable.  If  10  per  cent  of  this  should  come  from  Federal  sources,  it  would  con- 
stitute a  mighty  influence  for  putting  these  subjects  in  all  of  our  schoolf. 
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V. 

A.  The  Bureau  of  Education  can  be  helpful  in  supplying  the  States  with  the  latest 
information  as  to  methods  and  procedure  in  educational  matters. 

B.  The  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  can  be  helpful  by  giving  information  as  to  the 
actual  labor  conditions  of  the  country,  the  vocational  demand,  and  the  recompense 
for  service,  together  with  brief  statements  of  the  privileges  and  hardships  that  attach 
to  the  various  callings  of  men. 

C.  The  Department  of  Agriculture  can  exercise  for  secondary  schools  the  same 
helpful  influence  that  it  is  already  exercising  for  colleges. 

D.  The  Department  of  Commerce  can  serve  commercial  courses  as  the  Department 
of  Labor  can  serve  the  industrial  courses  with  expert,  highly  specialized  information 
about  trade. 

VI. 

A.  Federal  grants,  in  my  opinion,  should  not  be  gratuitous,  but  rather  conditional. 

B.  These  conditions,  I  believe,  should  be:  First,  that  the  Federal  appropriation 
should  be  at  least  matched  by  an  equal  amount  appropriated  by  the  StaU  s  for  the 
same  general  purpose;  and  second,  that  the  States  snould  report  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment not  only  upon  the  use  of  the  Federal  funds,  but  upon  the  use  of  the  State 
funds  designed  to  accomplish  the  same  purpose. 

I  would  not  impose  further  conditions  except  those  necessary  for  the  Federal 
administration  of  the  funds. 

STATEMENT  BT  W.  O.  THOMPSON,  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  OHIO  STATE  UNIYEBSTTT,  APRIL 

!«,  1914. 

In  the  first  place,  at  the  meeting  of  the  association  in  Columbus,  Ohio,  in  November, 
1911  (see  record  ot  proceedings,  pp.  114-123),  the  whole  subject  of  Federal  aid  for 
agricultural  extension  was  under  consideration,  and  at  the  same  time  certain  definite 
conclusions  were  reached  on  the  matter  of  vocational  education.  Item  2,  which  was 
unanimously  adopted,  is  as  follows: 

"That  the  association  declare  bv  vote  whether  it  would  favor  ample  provision  in 

the  secondary  schools  for  industrial  and  vocational  education,  specialreference  being 

made  to  the  several  types  as  set  forth  in  the  bills  introducea  in  Congress,  namely, 

agriculture,  home  economics,  and  the  trades  and  industries,  including  manual  train- 

•      If 

me. 

item  3  of  that  report  as  adopted  is  as  follows: 

''That  the  association  by  vote  declare  whether  it  would  favor  Federal  aid  for  public 
schools  of  secondary  grade,  providing  secondary  education  in  agriculture,  home 
economics,  the  trades  and  industries,  mcluding  manual  training,  and  for  the  educar 
tionand  professional  training  of  teachers  for  these  schools  in  the  several  States,  as  may 
be  determined  by  the  legislature. " 

It  should  be  added  that  this  report  was  the  net  result  of  numerous  discussions  before 
the  aasociation,  during  which  time  reaolutions  favoring  both  agricultural  extension 
and  vocational  education  were  introduced  by  members  of  the  association,  and  were 
embodied  in  reports  of  the  committee. 

A  reference  to  the  record  of  the  association  will  reveal  that  the  association  was 
heartily  committed  to  the  theory  of  Federal  aid  to  vocational  education,  but  that  it 
thought  the  time  was  ripe  when  a  movement  for  agricultural  extension  should  take 
preceidence  over  the  one  for  vocational  education.  In  this  last  particular,  however, 
there  were  members  of  the  association  who  believed  that  both  movements  should  go 
forward  at  the  same  time. 

The  members  of  the  association  did  not  agree  to  the  administrative  features  of  the 
vocational  bill  then  before  Confess.  The  opinion  prevailed  that  this  bill  was  not 
drawn  in  such  form  as  to  make  it  easily  adjustable  and  ada|)ted  to  the  needs  of  the 
several  States.  On  the  general  proposition,  however,  as  to  aid  for  vocational  educa- 
tion I  am  prepared  to  say  that  the  Ajasociation  of  American  Agricultural  OoU^geB  and 
Experiment  Stations  would  cordially  support  such  a  measure. 
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APPENDIX    A.— QUESTIONS    SUBMnTED    TO    THE    DEPARTMENT    OF    THE    INTERIOB 

(BUREAU  OF  EDUCATION). 

1.  What  has  the  Bureau  of  Education  done  to  promote  the  following  kinds  of  voca- 
tional education? — 

a.  Agricultural  education. 
6.  l^usehold  arts  education. 

c.  Commercial  education. 

d.  Industrial  and  trade  education. 

2.  What  methods  and  devices  has  the  Bureau  of  Education  used  in  promoting  these 
different  kinds  of  vocational  education? 

a.  Agricultural  education. 
h.  Household  arts  education. 

c.  Commercial  education. 

d.  Industrial  and  trade  education. 

3.  What  information,  if  any,  as  to  agricultural,  and  agricultural  processes  and 
problems,  has  the  Bureau  of  Education  furnished  to  the  agricultural  schools  of  the 
country? 

4.  Is  the  Bureau  of  Education  equipped  to  render  this  servnce,  or  can  this  service 
best  be  rendered  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture? 

5.  What  information,  if  any,  concerning  the  home,  home  processes  and  problems, 
has  the  Bureau  of  Education  furnished  to  the  schools  of  the  country  to  be  used  in 
household  arts  education? 

6.  Is  the  Bureau  of  Education  equipped  at  the  present  time  to  render  this  service? 

7.  Should  the  information  to  be  used  in  household  arts  education  for  rural  schools 
be  supplied  by  the  Bureau  of  Education,  or  should  this  service  be  rendered  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  which  is  now  carrying  on  such  work  to  some  extent? 

8.  What  information  concerning  commerce,  commercial  practices  and  problems,  if 
any,  is  the  Bureau  of  Education  now  furnishing  for  use  in  commercial  education  in 
the  schools  of  the  country? 

9.  Is  the  Bureau  of  Ed,ucation  equipped  at  present  to  render  this  service? 

10.  Should  this  information  be  supplied  by  the  Bureau  of  Education,  or  should  it 
be  furnished  by  the  Department  of  Commerce? 

11.  What  information,  if  any,  concerning  trades  and  industries,  trade  and  industrial 
processes,  and  problems  has  the  Bureau  of  Education  furnished  for  use  in  industrial 
education  in  the  schools  of  the  country? 

12.  Is  the  Bureau  of  Education  equipped  at  the  present  time  to  render  this  service? 

13.  Should  this  service  be  rendered  dv  the  Bureau  of  Education,  or  should  the 
information  be  supplied  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor,  which  at  the  present  time  is  doing 
such  work? 

14.  What  is  the  Bureau  of  Education  doing  to  assist  in  the  training  of  teachers  for 
any  of  the  above  forms  of  vocational  education? 

15.  What,  in  your  opinion^  is  the  proper  place  and  relationship  of  your  bureau  to 
other  Government  bureaus  m  furnishing  information  and  helping  in  various  ways 
the  above  forms  of  vocational  education? 

16.  What  additionl  appropriation,  if  any,  to  your  present  budget,  would  in  your 
opinion,  be  necessary  in  order  to  equip  your  bureau  to  do  the  things  which  you  think 
it  ought  to  do  for  all  the  above  forms  of  vocational  education? 

17.  Is  the  Bureau  of  Education  prepared  to  furnish  within  the  next  10  days  a  state- 
ment to  be  incorporated  in  the  report  of  the  commission  describiug  the  present  and 
proposed  activities  of  the  Bureau  of  Education  in  promoting  vocational  education, 
and  in  addition,  what  additional  appropriations  to  the  present  budget  it  requires  for 
the  promotion  of  this  work? 

APPENDIX   B.-QUESTIONS    SUBMITTED    TO   THE   DEPARTMENT    OF    COMMERCE. 

1.  What  evidence  has  the  Department  of  Commerce  that  there  is  an  urgent  need 
for  commercial  education  in  this  country  of  a  type  not  now  bein^  given  extensively? 

2.  To  what  extent  is  the  Department  of  Commerce  now  assLsting  States  and  local 
communities  by  furnishing  information  either  as  to  the  need  of  commercial  education 
or  as  to  fBucts  to  be  used  in  commercial  education? 
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3.  Is  the  Department  of  Commerce  taking  steps  to  promote  commercial  education  in 
this  country,  and,  if  so,  what  steps? 

4.  Attached  hereto  is  a  memorandimx  giving  a  description  of  some  of  the  kinds  of 
information  that  is  needed  in  the  promotion  of  commercial  education  in  this,  country. 
Is  the  department  at  the  present  time  collecting  any  of  this  information? 

5.  Is  it  the  opinion  of  the  department  that  the  collecting  of  this  kind  of  infonnatioii 
is  a  legitimate  part  of  its  duties? 

6.  Is  the  Department  of  Commerce  in  a  position  to  fiumish^  within  the  next  10  days, 
a  statement  to  oe  incorporated  in  the  report  of  the  commission,  deecribins  its  present 
and  ])ropo6ed  activities  in  promoting  commercial  education,  and,  in  admtion,  what 
additional  appropriations  to  the  present  budget  it  needs  for  the  promotion  of  tfaia 
work? . 

EXHIBIT  ▲• 

TENTATIVE   STATEMENT   OT  INFORMATION   NEEDED   IN   THE   OOUNTRT-WIDE   DEYBLOF> 

MENT  OF  COMMERCIAL  EDUCATION. 

1.  How  efficient  is  the  present  service  in  commercial  pursuits  in  this  country? 

2.  What  are  the  causes  of  inlficiency? 

3.  AVhat  is  the  weakness,  if  any,  of  the  private  commercial  schools  and  buaneaB 
colleges  of  all  kinds? 

4.  \Vhat  is  the  weakness,  if  any,  of  the  public  commercial  schools? 

5.  NVhat  is  needed  to  enhance  tJie  value  of  the  training  now  given  in  both  private 
and  public  commercial  schools? 

6.  Information  to  be  used  in  commercial  education  throughout  the  country  which 
needs  to  be  gathered  by  a  national  agency,  such  as  the  Department  of  Commerce. 

A.  Supply  and  demand  for  trained  commercial  workecs. 

B.  Distribution  of  commercial  workers. 

C.  Vocational  guidance  of  commercial  workers. 

D.  Selection  and  placement  of  commercial  workers. 

E.  A  descriptive  analysis  of  the  world  of  commercial  pursuits  into  broad  linM  d 

employment,  such  as  banking,  accounting,  buBLnees  management,  execu- 
tive service,  shipping,  saleflmanship,  ordinary  clerical  work. 

F.  A  descriptive  analysis  of  each  one  of  the  above-mentioned  broad  lines  of  employ- 

ment, or  their  equivalent,  into  specific  occupation,  and  of  these  occupMons 

into  such  important  factors  as — 
fa)  Sources  of  supply  of  commercial  workers  in  each  occupation. 
[bS  Prevailing  salariee  of  commercial  workers  in  each  occupation. 
:}  The  demands  upon  the  commercial  worker  in  each  occupation,  as  to  general 

education  and  commercial  education. 
(d)  Opportunities  afforded  by  each  occupation  to  the  commercial  worker  for 

tiaming  for  higher  responsibility, 
(c)  What  is  the  next  job  above  in  regular  order,  in  each  specified  occupation, 

and  how  far  does  the  experience  gained  in  the  occupation  prepare  lor  the 

next  position? 
(J)  Changmg  conditions  of  commerce,  making  for  changing  reouirements  upon 

the  commercial  workers  and  thus  affecting  their  needed  eaucation. 

G.  Information  with  regard  to  the  requirements  upon  commercial  workers  in  dealing 

with  foreign  commerce. 
H.  Information  with  regard  to  the  practice  and  classes  of  foreign  commercial  schools 
of  different  types. 

APPENDIX  C—QUEBTIONS  SUBMITTKD  TO  THE  DEPABTMENT  OF  AGUCULTUBK. 

The  following  questions  are  directed  entirely  to  agricultural  education  as  given  in 
schools  and  have  no  reference  to  the  work  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  in  agri- 
cultural and  mechanical  colleges,  experiment  stations,  and  farm-extension  work  under 
the  Lever  bill: 

1.  To  what  extent  and  in  what  wavs  is  the  Department  of  Agriculture  encouraging 
agricultural  education  through  schools  of  secondary  grade  (high  schools  of  agriculture) 
in  this  country?    Household  arts  education? 

2.  To  what  extent  and  in  what  ways  is  the  Department  of  Agriculture  encouraging 
elementary  agricultural  education  in  the  rural  elementary  schools?  Household  aria 
education? 

3.  Wliat  information  is  the  Department  of  Agriculture  now  furnishing  for  use  in 
agricultural  education  in  public  schools?    Household  arts  education? 
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4.  Is  the  Department  of  Agriculture  equipped  to  meet  all  the  demand  for  informa- 
tion of  this  kind  at  the  present  time  in  both  a^cultural  and  household  arts  education? 

5.  What  additional  appropriation  to  its  budget,  if  any,  does  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  need  in  order  to  meet  the  responsibility  for  both  agricultural  and  house- 
hold arts  education? 

The  following  auestions  have  only  to  do  with  information  concerning  extension 
teaching  in  agriculture: 

1.  What  is  the  extent  of  the  farm  extension  work  in  agriculture  carried  on  in  this 
country  at  the  pnresent  time  with  which  the  Department  of  Agriculture  is  connected  ^ 
in  any  way  as  giving  direction,  aid,  or  assistance?    In  household  arts? 

2.  What  is  the  chuacter  of  this  direction,  aid,  or  assistance? 

3.  To  what  extent  and  in  wliat  ways  is  the  Department  of  Agriculture  now  fur- 
nishing directly  to  the  farmer  information  for  use  in  farming?  To  the  women  on  the 
farm  in  household  arts? 

4.  Is  the  Department  of  Agriculture  prepared  to  furnish  the  conmussion,  within  10 
da}^  a  somewnat  detailed  statement  classifying  the  different  kinds  of  methods  by 
wMch  the  department  is  in  a  concrete  way  of  direct  help  to  the  farmer  by  other  than 
farm-extension  work?  To  the  women  on  the  farm  in  household  arts  by  other  than  f arm- 
extenedon  work? 

5.  Is  the  Department  of  Agriculture  adequately  eq^uipped  at  the  present  time  to 
meet  t^e  calls  for  assistance  in  dealing  with  the  individual  farmer?  in  dealing  with 
tiie  woman  on  the  farm  in  household  arts? 

6.  Can  we  assume  that  the  Lever  bill  equips  the  Department  of  Agriculture  to 
meet  properly  the  demands  upon  it  in  connection  with  fsurm-extension  teaching  pro- 
vided for  in  that  measure? 

7.  What,  in  your  opinion,  is  the  proper  place  and  relationship  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  the  Bureau  of  Education  in  the  field  of  agricultural  education?  In  the 
field  of  household  arts  education? 

8.  Is  the  Department  of  Agriculture  in  a  position  to  fumishj  within  the  next  10  days, 
a  statement  to  be  incorporated  in  the  report  of  the  commission  describing  its  prcsont 
and  proposed  activities  in  promoting  agricultural  household  arts  education,  and,  in 
addition,  what  additional  appropriations  to  the  present  budget  it  needs  for  the  promo- 
tion of  tliis  work? 

APPENDIX  D.-QUEBSnONS  SUBMITTED  TO  THE  NATY  DEPARTMENT. 

1.  What  is  the  Navy  Department  doin^  to  promote  the  efficiency  of  the  enlisted  men 
in  the  United  States  Navy  in  the  following  subjects? — 

'.a)  General  education. 
b)  Commercial  education, 
[c)  Industrial  and  trade  education. 

2.  How  many  <^  the  enlisted  men  aie  taking  any  of  the  following  comflpomdeaoe 
school  courses? — 

General  education. 
Commercial  education. 
[c)  Industrial  and  trade  education. 

3.  How  many  enlisted  men  are  serving  in  the  Navy? 

4.  How  many  are  taking  either  ol  the  ioUowing  counes  in  daases  supported  by  thi 
Navy  Department? — 

fa)  General  education. 
h)  Commercial  education, 
fc)  Industrial  and  trade  education. 

5.  What  is  the  educational  status  (^  men  who  praeent  themaelyeB  for  enlistment 
asto— 

(a)  General  education? 

( &)  Commercial  education? 

(e)  Industrial  and  trade  educationT 

6.  Is  there  any  differentiation  as  to  the  terms  of  enlistment  as  between  those  who 
intend  to  take  up  educational  courses  in  the  Navy  and  those  who  enlist  for  the  usual 
period? 

7.  What  is  the  general  character  ol  these  courses  of  instroctian  in  industiial  and 
trade  subjects? 

[a)  What  is  the  length  of  the  courses? 

6)  For  what  industries  or  trades  is  preparation  giTenT 

e)  What  subjects  are  taught  for  each  trade? 
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8.  How  is  thifl  training  on  board  ship  and  in  navy  yards  supervised? 

(a)  Under  whose  immediate  cnarge  in  the  Navy  Department  is  the  ircvk 

oentered? 
(h)  Who  is  Id  charge  of  the  work  on  board  ship? 
(c)  Who  is  in  charge  of  the  work  when  given  m  a  navy  yard? 

9.  To  what  extent  are  apprenticeship  courses  given  in  navy  yards? 

10.  In  what  specific  traaes  or  callings  are  apprenticeship  courses  given;  the  number 
in  each?     * 

11.  What  plans,  if  any,  has  the  department  for  the  extension  of  this  work? 

*    12.  Does  tne  department  need  information  concerning  specific  occupations,  trades, 
and  callings  for  use  in  the  advancement  of  these  courses  formed  and  to  be  formed? 

13.  A  statement  of  some  information  which  is  desirable  that  could  be  furnished  by 
other  departments  of  the  Federal  Government,  which  is  now  being  gathered  in  part, 
is  attached  hereto  and  marked  Exhibit  A.  Would  such  information,  or  similar  infor- 
mation, be  of  value  in  the  industrial  and  trade  education  work  of  the  Navy? 

14.  Is  the  Navy  Department  in  a  position  to  furnish,  within  the  next  10  days,  a 
statement  to  be  incorporated  in  the  report  of  the  commission  describing  the  present 
and  proposed  activities  of  the  Navy  in  promoting  the  education  of  its  enlisted  men; 
and,  in  addition,  what  additional  appropriations  to  the  present  budget  does  it  need  for 
the  promotion  of  this  work? 

Exhibit  A,  suggesting  some  of  the  lands  of  information  which  is  now  being  gathered 
by  the  Government  bureaus  with  a  view  to  finding  how  &»*  this  information  would  be 
useful  to  the  Navy  Department  in  carrying  on  industrial  and  trade  courses  for  enlisted 
men,  such  as — 

1.  A  thorough  and  detailed  analysis  and  classification  in  each  trade  and  industry, 
of  occupations,  operations,  processes,  practices,  and  trade  demands  upon  workmen. 

2.  Freeh  and  accurate  information  as  to  the  progress  made  in  the  preparation  of 
skilled  workmen  for  the  trades  through  apprenticeship,  cooperation,  and  tzade  agree- 
ments. 

3.  Timely  knowledge  as  to  pronounced  changes  in  trade  and  industrial  processes  and 
occupations,  materials  and  organization  which  affect  the  proper  education  of  workers 
to  meet  traae  requirements. 

4.  Careful  reports  from  time  to  time  showinff  the  progress,  present  conditions,  prob* 
lems,  and  tendencies  throughout  the  country  of  the  movement  for  industrial  efficiency. 

APPENDIX  B^-OUEEmON8  SUBMITTED  TO  THE  DEPABTMENT  OF  LABOR  (BUBEAU  OF 

LABOB  STATISTICS). 

1.  What  is  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  doing  to  promote  industrial  and  trade 
education  in  the  United  States? 

2.  What  methods  and  devices  is  it  using  in  promotinjg  this  education? 

3.  What  inf(»mation  concerning  trade  and  industries,  and  trade  and  industrial 
processes  and  problems  is  it  furnishing  for  use  in  industrial  and  trade  education  in 
the  United  States? 

4.  What  facilities  has  the  bureau  at  the  present  time  to  furnish  information  for  use 
by  the  schools  of  the  countrv  in  givinjg  industrial  and  trade  education? 

5.  What  are  the  sources  of  information,  and  the  methods  and  devices  whereby  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  secures  this  information,  either  directly,  or  as  a  by-product? 

6.  What,  in  your  opinion,  is  the  place  and  relationship  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  and 
the  Bureau  of  Education  in  the  gathering  and  use  of  information  concerning  the  trades 
and  industries  for  use  in  industrial  and  trade  education? 

7.  To  what  extent  has  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  gathered  and  furnished  to  the 
coun^  in  the  past  information  concerning  industrial  and  trade  schools? 

8.  What  plans,  if  any,  has  the  bureau  for  gathering  and  publishing  information  of 
this  kind  in  the  future? 

9.  What^  in  your  opinion,  is  the  proper  place  and  relationship  of  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics  and  the  Bureau  of  Education  in  the  matter  of  gathering  and  publish- 
ing information  concerning  industrial  and  trade  schools  in  such  matters  as  the  follow- 
ing: Location,  enrollment,  plant,  equipment,  oiganization,  certification  of  teachers, 
courses  of  studv,  methods  of  instruction,  etc.? 

10.  What  help  is  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  now  giving,  if  any,  for  use  in  the 
preparation  ana  selection  of  proper  teachers  of  industrial  ana  trade  subjects? 

11.  What  additional  help^  if  any,  is  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  planning  to  give 
In  thb  field,  and  how  does  it  propose  to  give  it? 

12.  Assuming  that  there  is  great  need  for  standardizing  the  requirements  for  teachers 
in  various  industrial  and  trade  subiects,  what  assistance  could  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  render  in  establishing  sucn  standards,  and  in  modifying  them  from  time  to 
time  to  meet  changing  conditions? 
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13.  What,  in  your  opinion,  is  the  proper  place  and  relationship  of  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics  and  the  Bureau  of  Eaucation  in  the  matter  of  the  training  and  selec- 
tion of  teachers  for  industrial  and  trade  subjects? 

14.  What  publications  has  the^  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  issued  in  the  field  of 
industrial  education  and  what  is  it  planning  to  issue? 

15.  What  is  your  opinion  as  to  the  proper  place  and  relationship  of  the  Bureau  (A 
Labor  Statistics  and  the  Bureau  of  ifducation  in  the  matter  of  publications  in  the 
field  of  trade  and  industrial  education? 

16.  To  what  extent  is  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  equipped  at  the  present  time 
to  do  what  in  your  opinion  it  could  do  efficientiy  to  aid  vocational  education  for  the 
trades  and  industries,  and  what  additions  would  it  need  to  its  facilities  to  meet  these 
demands? 

17.  What  classifications  has  the  Department  of  Labor  prepared  on  the  following 
points  which  would  be  of  help  in  promoting  trade  and  industrial  education:  Age, 
sex,  continuity  of  employment,  opportunity  of  advance  in  a  given  trade,  increase  of 
wages,  etc.,  within  specific  industries?  f^.^ 

18.  What  analyses,  if  any,  has  the  Department  of  Labor  of  specific  inoustries  that 
show  the  opportunity  for  employment  for  men  and  women  separately? 

19.  Is  tiie  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  in  a  position  to  furnish  within  the  next  10 
days  a  statement  to  be  incorporated  in  the  report  of  the  commission  describing  the 
present  and  proposed  activities  of  th«  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  in  promoting  indus- 
trial and  trade  education,  and  in  addition,  what  additional  appropriations ,  to  the 
present  budget  it  requires  for  the  promotion  of  this  work? 

APPENDIX  F.--QUESnONS  SUBMITTED  TO  THE  WAB  DEPABTMENT. 

1.  To  what  extent  is  the  War  Department  now  providing  training  in  service  tor 
enlisted  men  in  the  following  subjects?'— 

A.  General  education. 

B.  Commercial  education. 

C.  Agricultural  education. 

D.  Industrial  and  trade  education. 

2.  To  what  extent  is  the  War  Department  planning  to  extend  the  training  of  en- 
listed men  in  these  subjects? — 

A.  General  education. 

B.  Commercial  education. 

C.  Agricultural  education. 

D.  Industrial  and  trade  education. 

3.  To  what  extent  are  correspondence  school  courses  now  bein^  taken  by  enlisted 
men,  and  under  what  rules  and  regulations  is  the  work  carried  on  inside  the  Army? 

4.  What  is  the  character  of  the  instruction  in  industrial  and  trade  subjects  for 
enlisted  men? — 

A.  In  what  industries  or  trades  is  instruction  given? 

B.  How  long  is  the  course? 

C.  What  kinds  of  teachers  are  employed,  and  how  are  they  secured? 

D.  What  effort,  if  any,  is  made  to  place  the  men? 

£.  How  many  men  are  now  taking  instruction  in  industrial  and  trade  subjectB? 

5.  How  is  the  educational  work  of  the  Army  supervised? 

A.  Who  is  responsible  in  the  War  Department  for  this  instruction? 

.  B.  Who  is  the  responsible  party  at  each  Army  post  for  the  courses  of  instruction 

given? 
0.  what  amount  of  time  is  given  to  the  work,  and  at  what  hours? 

6.  Attached  hereto  is  a  memorandum  marked  ''  Exhibit  A'^  which  lists  the  kind  of 
information  which  has  been  proven  to  be  of  value  in  canving  on  industrial  and  trade 
education  in  the  country.  Would  such  information  be  of  value  in  carrying  on  indus- 
trial and  trade  education  in  the  Army  services? 

7.  In  your  opinion,  should  this  information  be  gathered  by  the  War  Department 
for  itself  when  needed,  or  should  it  be  gathered  by  some  other  Federal  department 
and  used  by  the  War  Department? 

8.  To  wmtt  extent  do  loreign  govemmente  educate  enlisted  men  in  the  service  in 
these  subjects? — 

A.  General  education. 

B.  Commercial  education. 

C.  Agricultural  education. 

D.  Industrial  and  trade  education. 

9.  What  additional  appropriations  does  the  War  Depaitment  require  in  order  to 
carry  out  its  plans  for  the  extension  ol  the  training  of  enlisted  nion  in  the  service? 
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10.  Ib  the  War  Department  in  a  position  to  furnish  within  the  next  10  days  a  state- 
ment to  be  incorporated  in  the  report  of  the  commission  describing  the  present  and 
proposed  activities  of  the  War  Department  in  promoting  industrial  and  trade  educa- 
tion, and,  in  addition,  what  additional  appropriations  to  me  present  budget  it  requires 
for  the  promotion  of  this  work? 

Ezhioit  Ay  sugg^ting  the  kinds  of  information  which  is  now  being  gathered  by 
the  GovemmentHSureauB  with  a  view  to  finding  how  far  this  information  would  be 
useful  to  the  Navy  Department  in  carrying  on  industrial  trade  courses  for  enlisted 
me,  such  as: 

1.  A  thorough  and  detailed  analysis  and  classification  in  each  trade  and  industry, 
of  occupations,  operations,  processes,  practices,  and  trade  demands  upon  workmen. 

2.  Fresh  amd  accurate  information  as  to  the  progress  made  in  the  preparation  of 
skilled  workmen  for  the  trades  through  apprenticesmp,  cooperation,  and  trade  agree- 
ments. 

3.  Timely  knowledge  as  to  pronounced  treatment  of  trade  and  industrial  matters, 
and  oc(%mi^tions,  materials,  and  organizations  which  affect  the  proper  education  of 
workers  to  meet  trade  requirements. 

4.  Careful  reports  from  time  to  time  showing  the  progress,  present  conditions,  prob- 
lems, and  tendencies  throughout  the  country  of  the  movement  for  industrial  efficiency. 

APPENDIX  G.-^UESnONS  SUBMITTBD  TO  INDIVIDUALS  AND  TO  NATIONAL  ORGANI- 

ZATIONa 

1.  To  what  extent  is  there  need  for  vocational  education  in  the  United  States? 
Please  discuss  the  (question  from  the  standpoints  of — 

fa)  Economic  development. 
h)  Social  betterment, 
[e)  Educational  values. 

2.  Is  there  need  for  national  grants  stimulating  the  States  to  g^ve  vocational  educa- 
tion?   Please  answer  this  question  from  the  following  standpoint: 

(a)  Are  Federal  grants  needed  to  give  the  initiative  to  vocational  education  in 
the  States? 

ib)  Are  Federal  grants  needed  to  help  bear  part  of  the  burden  of  maintenance? 
c)  Are  Federal  grants  needed  in  order  to  give  prestige  to  vocational  education 

through  national  recognition? 
(<f)  Are  national  grants  needed  in  order  to  bring  about  a  standardization  of  the 
work? 
8.  What  kinds  or  forms  of  vocational  education  should  be  stimulated  by  national 
grants?    Please  answer  from  the  following  standpoints: 
ta)  Agricultural. 
[6)  Industrial, 
fc)  Commercial. 
\a)  Home  economics. 
[e)  The  traininfi^  of  teachers  in  any  of  these  lines. 

Kinds  of  scnools:  AU-time,  part-time,  and  evening. 

4.  To  what  extent  should  the  Federal  Government  aid  the  States  through  national 
Slants  for  vocational  education?  Discuss  this  from  the  standpoint  of  the  following 
nnds  of  education: 

Agricultural. 

Industrial. 
fc)  Commercial. 
[d)  Home  economics. 

5.  How  can  the  work  of  the  Federal  bureaus  be  extended  to  aid,  through  expert 
knowledge,  vocational  education  in  the  various  States?  Please  answer  from  the  fol- 
lowing standpoints: 

fa)  Bureau  of  Education. 

:6)  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 

Department  of  Agriculture. 

Department  of  Commerce. 

6.  Uncier  what  conditions  should  grants  to  the  State  for  vocational  education  be 

made? 

Should  the  grants  be  given  as  gratuities  or  under  conditions? 
*'  under  conditions,  what  should  these  oonditiona  be? 
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